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DEDICATORY  PREFACE. 


To  THE  Rew  Robert  G,  Livingstone,  M.A. 

Fjcllow  and  TuTott  OF  Pembroke  College,  Oxpobd. 

My  dearest  Livingstone, 

Let  me  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  inscribing  these 
volumes  to  yourself,  I  wish  that  they  may  prove  an 
enduring  memorial  of  our  friendship,  and  especially  of  the 
happy  days  when  we  were  associated  at  S,  Mary's. 

Not  only  because  you  have  afforded  me  important  assist- 
ance in  the  production  of  these  *  LweSy — but  also  liecause 
most  of  the  ^  Good  Men '  here  commemorated  were  friends 
o£  your  own ;  and  because,  ever  since  you  were  elected  to 
a  Scholarship  at  Oriel  in  1^56,  you  have  resided  con- 
tinuously in  the  scenes  chiefly  referred  to  in  these  pages ; — 
yon  seem  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of  right  to  have  your 
name  connected  with  a  book,  which,  more  than  any  other 
I  have  written,  has  caxried  me  back  at  every  instant  to 
Oxford  and  to  you. 

But  these  volumes  may  not  go  forth  to  the  world 
without  carrying  on  their  front  the  brief  explanatory 
statement  which  I  proceed  to  offer.  I  vn&h  it  to  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  names,  and  the  number,  of  the  Friends  who 
are  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  pages,  are,  /<?  so?ne  extent^ 
fortuitous.  It  has  not  been,  I  mean,  the  result  of 
deliberate  plan  that  the  names  amount  to  just  ^Twelve': 
nor  indeed  has  it  been  w4th  premeditation  that  the  book 
has  grown  up  at  all.  Let  me  be  allowed  briefly  to  relate 
what  has  happened. 
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Some  thirty  years  ago^  I  wrote  a  slight  Memoir  of 
President  Routh, — only  because  I  was  unwilling  that  so 
unique  a  personage^  when  he  quitted  the  scene,  should  be 
presently  forgotten.  But  my  MS.  gave  me  no  satisfaetion  ; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  the  Spring  of  1878^  that^  {yielding  to 
pressurej  I  suJTeretl  it  to  oome  abroad. — ^In  1879,  I  watJ 
invited  to  recall,  and  to  put  into  shape  for  the  ^  Quarteritf 
Review/  certain  reminiscences  of  BisifOF  WilbeefoucEj — 
with  which,  about  a  year  before^  I  had  sought  to  entertain 
my  neighbour  (Mr.  John  Murray)  at  dinner^  at  ^ Nobod^H 
Club,'  And  thus  the  1st  and  the  Vth  of  these  Lives  are 
accounted  for. 

The  death  of  the  Peovost  of  OiueLj  in  1883,  suggested 
the  duty  of  writing  some  account  of  one  who  Iiad  been  my 
Chief  for  upwards  of  five-and-thiiiy  years.  So, — yielding 
to  the  instinct  of  (what  seemed  to  myself)  ordinary  filial 
piety,^ — I  fultilled  my  .<:eIf-imiK>sied  task,  in  1883. — Straight- 
way it  became  a  soin*ce  of  trouble  to  me  to  remember 
that  no  Memoir  had  hitherto  appeared  of  Dean  IVIansel  ; 
— a  name  specially  dear  to  me,  as  of  one  who  in  his  day 
rendered  splendid  services  to  the  cause  of  God's  Truth, 
At  the  end  of  13  years  therefore^  (viz.  in  18 84 J— having 
ascertained  from  liis  widow  that  such  an  effort  would  not 
be  unacceptable, — I  compiled  a  short  Memoir  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  our  generation.  And  thus  it  was 
that  the  first  draft  of  the  IVthj  and  of  the  IXth,  of  these 
Lives  came  to  be  Ti\Titten. 

Something  has  here  to  be  explained.  I  have  long 
cherished  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
world  could  be  persuaded  that  Biography  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than  at 
present  is  customary.  Very  few  are  the  men  who  require 
500  pages  all  to  therasel  ves  : — far  fewer  will  bear  expansion 
into  Uvo  such  volumes.  Of  how  vast  a  number  of  one's 
raost   distinguished   friends   would   40,   50^   60   pages, — 
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contain  all  that  really  requires  1^  be  handed  down  to 
posterity ! 

The  thing  desiderated  seems  to  be,  that^  while  yet  the 
man  lives  freshly  in  the  memory  of  his  fellows ; — ^(the  chief 
incidents  of  his  life  known  to  all;  bis  sayingrs  remembered; 
his  a44i>ect  and  demeanour  things  of  the  present  rather  than 
of  the  past  ^)— that,  with  all  eonvenient  speed,  I  say,  after 
the  departure  of  one  whom  his  friends  are  unwilling  should 
be  forgotten ; — one  of  them  who  is  sutfieiently  a  master  of 
the  erat'tj  shoiihl  proceed  faithfully  to  commit  to  paper  a 
living  image  of  the  man.  The  aim  should  be,  #o  to  exhibit 
him,  that  future  generations  might  think  they  had  seen 
and  knoTkVH  him.  ,  .  O,  of  bow  many  of  the  world's  bene- 
factors does  there  survive  no  personal  memorial  whatever, 
only  because  no  one  was  founds  at  the  time,  to  do  the 
thing  I  have  been  describing  ! 

It  might  reasonably  fare  vdih  a  man's  ^^  itfe'^  as  with 
his  effigies*  No  great  master,  (suppose,)— undertook  to 
give  us  his  full-length  portrait.  But  who  knows  not  how 
charm i ugly, —how  deli ciou sly ^^a  master's  hand  eould  have 
thrown  off  a  living  sketch;  wiiich,  even  if  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  posterityj  at  least  would  have  proved 
an  effectual  barrier  against  oblivion  ?  .  .  .  To  proceed, 
however.  I  have  but  been  explaining  the  spirit  in  whichj — 
as  a  matter  of  fact, — ^*  Twelve  Livesj"  (a  few  of  them  of 
very  great  men  indeedj  are  here  found  compressed  into 
two  ordinary  octavo  volumes. 


In  the  meantime,  I  had  published  (in  ^  the  Guardian^) 
very  brief  notices  of  Provost  Cotton,  in  1880; — of 
RiCHAED  Greswell  and  of  Heney  OcTAViirs  Coxe,  in 
1 88 1  ; — of  Bishop  Jacobson,  in  1884.  Let  me  be  forgiven 
for  adding,  that  the  commendation  which,  to  my  surprise, 
I  received  in  ever^  hitfauce  for  these  sketches, — including 
one  of  Chakles  Page  EdeXj  in  1885, — proved  so  helpful ; — 
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(and  I  required  encoiirag^ment,  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  bad  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with  ray  own  work) ; — that 
I  began  to  ask  myself  as  follows  \ — Why  should  I  not 
enlarge  every  one  of  these  nine  Memoirs?  collect^  and 
republish  them  ?  ,  ,  .  The  loss  at  this  juncture,  (viz* 
the  beginning  of  1885,)  of  a  dear  brather-in-law  (and  in 
love),  Charles  Ldnguet  Higgins,  was  wlrnt  decided  me. 
AJready  had  I  been  constrained  to  prepare  a  hasty  notice 
of  him  for  a  local  newspaperj^ — which  I  ardently  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  remodel.  Now  therefore,  (little  aware 
of  the  amount  of  labour  I  was  courting^  I  deliberately  set 
about  a  task, — which  has  grown  into  two  considerable 
volumes,  and  has  taxed  me  severely. 

For  my  conseience  really  would  not  let  me  rest  until 
I  had  further  undertaken  to  compile  at  least  two  other 
Memoirs: — that,  namely,  of  Hugh  James  Rose, — by  far 
the  grandest,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  life  in  the 
present  collection : — and  that  of  Charles  Marriott, — 
the  most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most  saintly,  character 
I  have  ever  met  with,  I  will  say  nothing  here  about  the 
difficulty  I  experienced  in  trying  to  do  justice  to  men  of 
so  lofty  a  type,  who  have  been  with  Christ, — one,  for  50, 
the  other*  for  30  years.  I  could  not  have  achieved  my 
purpose  at  all  in  respect  of  H.  J.  R..,  but  for  Cardinal 
Newman^s  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  publish  several 
letters  of  his  own :  or,  in  respect  of  C.  M.,  but  for  the 
assistance  which  was  at  once  freely  afforded  me  by  the 
survivors  of  Marriott^s  family. 

But,  in  fact,  I  desire  in  the  most  unqualified  manner 
publicly  to  acknowledge,  as  well  as  to  return  hearty 
thanks  for,  the  generous  trust  which  in  ever^  instance  has 
been  unreservedly  reposed  in  me.  To  be  admitted  (so  to 
gpeak)  to  another's  confidence  :  to  be  shown  private  letters, 
and  to  be  entrusted  with  family  papers  y — and  then,  when 
I  offered  to  submit  my  proof-sheets^  to  be  with  scarcely  an 
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exception  toldj — '  No»  I  had  rather  leave  it  all  to  f/mi,  I 
would  rather  nc4  see  what  you  write  until  it  is  puhlished  '  t — 
thiSj  I  confesSj  has  more  than  touched  me.  Certainly, 
it  has  had  the  salutary  effect  of  making  me  exceedingly 
careful ;  and  I  venture  to  cherish  the  confident  hope  that 
none  who  have  acted  so  trustfully  by  me  will  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  of  their  confidence*  Every  one  of  the  ^  Lives  * 
(except  the  sketch  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  now  appears 
so  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  revised  throughout^  that  the 
present  is  practically  a  new  book.  The  life  of  Bishop 
JacobsoUj  for  instance^  has  grown  from  4i  columns  in 
Hhe  Guardian^  to  67  pages  :  while,  of  three  of  the  Lives, 
(the  Ilnd,  the  Illrfl,  and  the  Xllth;  which  extend  col- 
lectively to  nearly  340  pageSj) — not  even  a  first  draft  has 
appeared  in  that  journal. 

And  thus,  I  have  alre^y  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Twelve  names  specified  on  my  title-page  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  samples  only  of  the  many  departed  ones  who, 
during  the  long  period  of  my  residence  at  Oxford^  were 
special  objc*cts  of  my  personal  regard ;  or  at  least  seemed 
to  me  more  deserving  than  their  fellows  of  biographical 
record,  but  w^ho  died  without,  or  w4th  scarcely  any^  com- 
memoration. Two  of  the  Twelve,  in  fact,  (the  Ilnd  and 
the  last),  were  not  Oxford  men  at  all,  but  members  of  the 
sister  University :  while,  of  the  remaining  ten,  no  fewer 
than  seven  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  Colleges 
with  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  he  myself  connected. 
When  I  sur\Ty,  in  thought,  the  entire  interval  refeiTcd  to, 
how  many  names  crowd  on  the  memory, — how  many 
vanished  forms  seem  to  come  bat^k !  Among  the  clerics, 
I  bethink  myself  of  Arthur  West  Haddan  :  James  Bowling 
Mozley  i  Benjamin  Harrison  :  Robert  Scott  j^^anaong 
the  laymen, — Manuel  John  Johnson  :  John  Conington  : 
John  Phillips  :  John  Parsons,  the  banker*  I  have  written 
down  the  names  of  eight  who  present  themselves  among  the 
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foremost.  But  there  are  eight  other  worthies  who,  for 
personal  oxjiisiderations,  prefer  etill  stronger  claims  for 
biographical  recordj — which  yet  they  have  never  received. 
I  will  say  a  few  words  about  each,  and  theo  conclude  this 
*  Preface  Dedicafon// 

Passing  by  Isaac  Williams, — a  man  of  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  even  a  little,  without  earnestly  desiring  to 
know  much  more, — one  of  the  earliest  names  which  comes 
back  to  me  as  deserving*  fuller  record  than  it  has  found,  is 
that  of  Robert  Hussey^  B.D.,^  first  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  Widely,  and  in  so  many 
respects,  unlike  tlie  admirable  and  interesting  person  whose 
name  I  mentioned  first, — -how  grand  a  specimen  was  Robert 
Hussey  of  what  an  Anglican  Divine  should  be  ! — sound  in 
the  faith,  well  furnished  with  the  best  learning,  unostenta- 
tiously pious.  Delightful  it  was,  after  reading  Eusebius  or 
Socrates  under  his  guidance  all  the  week, — or  listening  to 
his  faitlifid  and  fearless  discourses  from  the  University 
pulpit, — to  accompany  him,  on  a  Sunday,  to  his  httle  cure 
at  Binsey,  (a  Bhort  walk  out  of  Oxford),  where  he  did  the 
best  he  could  for  the  little  handful  of  men  in  smock-frocks, 
women  and  children,  whom  w^e  found  assembled  in  Church* 
From  the  catalogue  of  his  writings — published  as  well  as 
unpublished — put  forth  by  his  excellent  brother-in-law, 
Jacob  Ley,^I  select  for  notice  bis  triumphant  '  Refutation^ 
of  Cureton's  '  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriae  fragments 
of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,^ — a  theory  which  impose*! 
largely  on  the  learned  as  well  at  home  as  abroad. 
Singular  to  relate,  the  most  conspicuous  of  Cureton's 
English  adherents,  Bp.  Lightfoot,  in  his  recent  elai>orate 
history  of  the  Ignatian  Controversy,^  makes  no  mention^ 


'  L  Oct.  7, 1801 :  d.  Dec  a,  1856. 

»  Prefixed  to  tbe  2nd  ed.  (1863) 
of  Hasaey'B  three  Lectures  on  *  The 
Rise  of  the  Pitpal  power*  (pp»  xajii- 
vlij  :    lyid    a  ub joined   to    *  a    brief 


Memoir  of  tlie  Author,*— pp.  viii- 
xxii, 

*  ♦  Apogtolie  Faihern^^  p.  ii  (1885), 
—Preface,  pp,  v-vii. 

*  Ibid-t  pp.  367-73^ 
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of  Hu88er*8  work, — whioh  ht>\vevor»  \\\wn  it  upiK>Areil  in 
1849/ effectually  si  leu  tH\  I  (Vuvtoiu  -The  iieg-ltH't  of  theo^ 
logical  study  iu  our  lJuivon«iitios  \va*i  witli  Hobert  Hu»>JHiy, 
as  well  it  niiijfht  he,  au  aluUiu^  twmive  of  anxiety  and 
distretis,  I  well  reineiuber  how  lunu  lii«  lieurt  lay  m\ 
ixiitHxt'um  to  provide  that  ri'io<Mly  for  it,  wlufh  did  not 
take  efl'ert  until  12  yeard  after  hit*  death;  nunuily,  Mm 
\  e«fa6/iM/imm/'  of  a  Final  Svhooi  of  JHvmif^,  **  Pan  1  forgtit 
the  oirtmmstaneeH/'— ^(I  wrote  in  j  H6H)— **  imdur  whii^h 
Kobert  lluhssey,  eleven  y(»ar«  mhmi,  re<iin*«tiHl  lutt  whI  to 
inppnoe,  from  Iuh  eilenee,  Llmt  lie  liiut  ahandiined  \m  inten- 
tion of  prL'SKiny^  fluH  inatli^r  lorwioil?  •  Nr^t  Monthi}/ 
(said  he),  'I  lun  to  l^rinH-  tfir  Hid*ji'rt  l»ef<»rir  tbi*  ConntiK' 
He  was  tiikin^  hi**  afternoon  walk  with  Inu  wifu.  We  met 
just  on  thiH  Kidi*  of  thoHo  c|iiiv('nn^  pojdurM  wliieh  Aiwt  I  he 
westera  bank  of  tb*»  river,  near  Bijisey,  It  wiw  Huturduyi 
aqih  Nov.  [8^6.  When  thi3  Conneil  met  on  the  enduing 
Monday^  Hu«»ey  wan  lyin^^  '^d   of  death.      Neit 

day,  that  truly  nobh*  heart  L    .  t-d  U)  hettt/'*^,  1  ,  Ha 

enjoyed  to  an  fk\mcmt  nnenuiiyAiA  eitent  tb4f  fm]m*i  and 
of  the  frtiole  Univerbity.     In  token  tlien^of,  he 
\  deeted  a  member  of  Hie  UeMomadad  CouneiJ  in  18,54^ 
by  general  ^ufTn^.-^Ue  be^r^ujeatbed  \m  library  ix^ 
RMeeaeari  at  Cbrkfc  Cbon-h,     I  will  but  add  thai  lur 
maftljr  is  everyHitii^:    in  Im  viewi$^— in  \m  public 
^in  bii  tabl«4alk^ — ^In  bitt  nx^eatioiiii.     J  a«Hsm 

r«  «felak,wiahia  little 'Beatt^' ill  hl^  1 

he  not  lay  tb«  foundafiut}  of  that   \mMit  d\iM!mm  wbicb 
|4smiad  him  off  at  the  a^  ctf  55,  by  bi^  youthful  proweKit 
the  UniTeirBity  boat? 

Husaey'a  nast  auooeaaor  but  one  iu  th^  PfoCaaaoeibipj 
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wa«  another  loved  friend,  Walter  WADDmoTON  Shiuley^ 
D.D. :  a  truly  delightfiLil  person j  as  well  as  a  really  enthu- 
siastic student^ — a  man  of  g^rt»at  power,  orio-inalityj  breadth ; 
one,  whose  life  richly  deserved  that  appreciative  record  which 
nevei-thelees  it  seems  still  to  wait  forJ  He  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  only  long^  enough,  (holding 
it  for  scarcely  three  years,)  to  make  the  Church  sensible  of 
the  largeness  of  her  loss  when  he  was  taken  from  her,  aged 
only  38.  .  .  .  Everything  that  proceeded  from  Shirley^s  pen 
was  admirable.  His  Sermons, — (1  recall  one  in  particular 
on  *  Christ,  ike  good  Shepherd^) — passed  pmise.  His  Lec- 
tures were  most  pre<:*ious.  One,  on  ^Seholadlcisvt/  delivered 
in  the  year  of  his  death,  should  be  inquired  after  and  pre* 
served.  In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the '  Quarterly 
Review  ^  a  masterly  article  on  *  Smon  de  Manffort/  His 
posthumously  published  'Account  of  (he  Church  tn  the 
Apostolic  Age'  (1867)  is  a  volume  which  no  student  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  volume 
also  contains  an  ^IJ^ai/  on  JJoffmatic  Preach if/g/  A  few  other 
of  his  writings  are  enumerated  at  foot,^  He  was  snatched 
away  while  affording  in  every  Term  fresh  ]iromise  of  a  truly 
brilliant  Professorial  career  and  a  grand  Historical  reputation, 
A  widow  and  five  delightful  little  children  were  left  to  mourn 
their  irreparable  loss.  He  sleeps  in  *  the  Latin  Chapel  ^  at 
Ctirist  Church.  Around  his  gravestone  is  aptly  written^ — 
*  Nim  enim  quae  longaeva  eat  aenectm  honoraia  esi^  neque 
numero  annorum  mnUortim :  sed  prudenfia  hominibus  est 
camties.  et  vita  immaculata  est  senilis  aetas,' 


^  Only  ion  of  Walter  AuguaiuB, 
Bp,  of  Sod  or  and  Man,  he  wa«  horn 
ftt  Shirley,  July  34,  iSiS, — educftted 
at  Rugby,  and  at  ITniveraty  and 
Wadham  Collegee, — married  July 
4th^  1855,— departed  Nov,  aoth, 
1866.  (See  the  ^Stemmata  Shir- 
Idana  ^  for  more.") 

*  *  Character  and  Conri  of  Hwnr^ 


ir  {1S61)  I ^*  Undogmaiio  Chfu- 
iiamiij*  a  eennon,  1863: — *  Ca/ei- 
l^ffftte  of  the  original  $corkn  of  John 
Wyclif,^  1865;  who«e  ^  Fasciculi 
Zisartiorum*  (1B58)  he  edited  for 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  He  also 
edited  *  Royal  and  other  Hwtorical 
Lctier*,  itfustrative  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  ////— 2  vok.  1863-5. 
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The  same  year  (1866)  witoessed  the  abnipt  elose  of 
another  proeious  life, — whose  memory  supremely  merited  to 
be  gracefully  embalme<l  by  some  loviiig  and  skilful  hand. 
I  speak  of  James  Hiddell,  Fellow  of  BfillioP, — in  whom 
exquisite  s(*holarship,  fine  taste,  and  splendid  abiHties  were 
united  to  singular  holiness  of  character,  purity  of  spirit, 
and  simplicity  of  life.  He  had  prepared  for  the  press  '  The 
Apdotjy  of  Fiaio  wUh  a  revued  Text,  Engluk  Notes,  and  a 
digeH  of  Piaionic  idioms/  but  did  not  live  to  publis^h  it. 
It  was  editc^d  the  year  after  his  death*  by  his  admirable 
brother-in-law,  Archdeacon  Edwin  Palmer ;  who  also  super- 
intended the  publication  of  some  of  RiddelFs  most  felicitous 
achievements  in  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  The  volume  is 
entitled  ^  Iidiqnme  Melricae/  I  never  recall  the  memory' 
of  James  Riddcll  without  affection  and  reverence,  as  well  as 
grief  for  his  loss.  He  was  in  every  way  a  model  man. 
StnLn*:^e  to  relute,  whenever  I  seem  to  hear  his  voice,  he  is 
delivering  an  extempore  Address  at  S.  Mary's,  —  his 
features  overspread  ^ith  a  heavenly  smile :  whenever  I 
picture  to  myself  his  int^ei^ting  form^  he  is,  with  consum- 
mate skill  but  ill  widely  different  costume, — steering  the 
Balliol  boat. 

Another  name  which  is  exceedingly  precious  to  me,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  here, — that,  namely,  of  Pniup 
EdwaKd  Pusey  "j — Dr.  Pusey*s  only  sou.  Dit^abled  from 
taking  Holy  Orders  by  reason  of  his  grievous  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, his  prevailing  anxiety  was  to  render  Gob  service  in  any 


*  He  wiw  born  %%  Ejwt  Hiwidoiit 
In  Northamptonshire,  (of  which  his 
Pather  wa»  then  Curate), — June 
8th|  1835;  the  »on  of  Rev.  Jiuxies 
RiddeU,  M.A.  of  BalMol,  and 
Dorothy  Imr  wife.  He  departed, 
■uddenly  and  unezpeotedlj^  Sept. 
I4tb,  1866.— A  brief  notice  of  him 
frum  tho  pen   of   Edw.   Walford, 


tiometiine  Bcholar  of  Balliol*  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Guardian  ' :  anotheir, 
in  the  ' Leumingfon  Courier* 

^  At  the  University  PresB, — 1867, 
The  volume  had  to  be  reprinted  in 

1877- 

*  A.  June  14th,   1830:   d,  Jan. 
15U1,  1880. 
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way  that  remained  to  him ;  and,  by  his  Fathcr^s  advice,  he  * 
imdertook  to  edit  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^  In 
quest  of  MSS.j  he  visited  with  indomitable  energy  every 
prineipal  hbrarVj — in  France,  Spain,  Italy, — Russia^  Ger- 
many, Turkey, — Greeee,  Palestine,  Syria.  At  the  Convent  of 
S.  Catharine  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  the  monks  remembere<:l  him 
well*  They  asked  me  (March  1862)  if  1  knew  him.  ^  And 
how  is  Philippos  ?^  inquired  the  monks  of  Moimt  Athos,  of 
their  next  Oxford  visitor.  With  equal  truth  and  tenderness 
Dean  Liddell,  (preiu'hin^  on  the  oeefision  of  his  death), 
recalls  "the  pleai^ant  smile  with  which  he  greeted  his 
friends ;  his  brave  cheerfulness  under  life-long'  suffering' ; 
his  delight  in  children^^^ — (yes,  Shirley ^s  were  constantly 
with  him,) — "his  awe  and  reverence  for  Almighty  God, 
Most  of  you  must  have  seen  that  small  emaciated  form, 
swinging  itself  through  the  quadrangle,  up  the  steps,  or 
along  the  street,  with  such  energy  and  activity  as  might 
suriHTse  healthy  men.  But  few  of  you  could  know  what 
gentleness  and  what  courage  dwelt  in  that  frail  tenement, 
.  •  -  In  pursuing  his  studies,  he  shrank  from  no  journeyj 
however  toilsome  ;  and  everj^vk^hcre  won  hearts  by  his  simple 
engaging  manner^  combined  with  his  helpfulness  and  his 
bravery.  .  •  .  To  such  an  one  death  could  have  no  terror : 
death  could  not  find  him  miprei>ared.*^* 

Excluded  as  this  dear  friend  seemed  to  he  from  every 
ordinary  sphere  of  distinction,  he  furnished  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  sufficiency  of  God's  grace  to  as  many  as  will 
dutifully  avad  themselves  of  the  talent  whieh  God  hath 
entrusted  to  their  keeping.  Besides  making  himself  largely 

'  Besides  his  ed.  of  the  Ttxt  of  volumesi — p.  4i&-{^  note.)     Philip 

CyHl,    he     trati«1ated     the     Com-  algo  wrote  *  The   RuAinan  Review^ 

mentary  of  that  Father  on  S.  J  oho  and  other    itoneB, — published    by 

(i-riii)  [1S74] :  and  his  treatise  '  rw  the  S,  P.  C.  K. 

the  Incarnation  againtt  Nfs^loriutt^  *  From  the  *  Gtoflrrftan/  Jim.  9l8t» 

[1881].     (The  reader  IB  invited  to  1S80.  See  also  the '  ^Wer^raJua/e** 

refer  to  the  lecond  of  the  present  Joumatf'  Jan*  3 and. 
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eonversant  with  Patristic  Divinity,  Philip  cultivated  the 
Syriao  idiom  with  axwh.  sig-nal  saccess  that,  before  his  death, 
he  had  well-nigh  perfected,— what  has  so  long  hecn  a  prime 
want  with  geholars  who  have  made  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  their  stndy, — a  Critical  edition  of  the 
venerable  Peshitto  Version,  With  that  view,  he  collated 
several  ancient  codices,  and  would  have  published  the  result 
had  he  lived  a  little  long*er.  Though  too  deaf  to  hear  what 
was  being  spoken,  he  was  constant  iu  his  attenthinee  at 
the  daily  Service  and  at  Holy  Communion :  y^s^  and  was 
absorbed  in  what  was  going"  on*  A  man,  he  was:,  of  great 
religious  earnestness,  and  consistent  heartfelt  piety.  I  can- 
not express  what  a  help  and  comfort  dear  Philip  was  to  me^ 
nor  how"  much  I  felt  his  loss  ;  nay,  how  much  I  feel  it  still. 

Second  to  no  one  in  the  hearths  affections  of  many 
besides  myself,  and  as  deserving  of  portraiture  by  a 
master's  hand  as  any  who  have  ever  adorned  academic 
life,  was  the  dear  friend  to  be  next  named, — En  ward 
Cooper  Woollcombe:^  who,  after  residing  as  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Balliol  for  upwards  of  40  years,  accepted  in 
1879  a  country  cure  (Tendring  in  Essex,)  and  died  at  the 
end  of  le^s  than  two  years.  With  as  much  truth  as  beauty 
was  it  said  concerning  him,  from  the  University  pulpit, 
shortly  after  his  sudden  removal, — *'  We  miss  the  loving 
and  gentle  scholar  who  but  now  went  from  us,  to  exercise 
for  long,  as  we  lioped,  in  another  field  the  faithful  Christian 
ministry  which  had  been  here  the  essence  of  his  life : — the 
guileless  friend  of  all  men ;  the  unwearied  promoter  of  all 


»  E.  C.  W.,  bom  »t  Plymouth, 
April  amd,  1815, — the  aecond  Bon 
of  WinUm  and  Ann  Elford  WooU- 
oombe, — was  depriyed  of  his  father^B 
eoiuuel  and  g^nklance  at  the  age  of 
7  :  hit  father,  a  physician  of  repute, 
dying^  in  tSja.  He  wai  educated 
VOL.  I.  I 


at  Flymotith  and  at  Bepton  School, 
under  the  Rev,  J.  H,  Macaulay: 
became  a  Commoner  of  Oriel,  and 
took  a  First  Claw  at  Eaater,  1837. 
He  departed  on  November  22nd, 
1880. 
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|\mmI  w^rks;  th«  embodiment  of  the  charity  that  envieth 
H^tf,  Uiat  vauuteth  not  itself^  that  seeketh  not  her  own, 
iWt  ii  not  «wily  provoked,  that  thiuketh  no  evil."® — A 
livfti^r  or  more  devout  spirit, — a  more  faithfnl  or  more 
f%^U'lt^<iii  uinintuiuer  of  the  Right  than  Edward  Wooneombe, 
.^-lAi^vt^r  breathed.  Unwearied  too  was  he  in  all  the  offices 
iif  iJiiiinU»rtwted  friendship  •  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of 
nv^rv  nchemc  of  Christian  benevolence, — notably  that 
ii^hiniu*  which  Charles  Marriott  had  so  much  at  heart/ 
(\VoolK^>inbe  and  Marriott  were  kindred  spirits),  for  pro- 
viding University  edneation  for  Candidates  for  the  Ministry 
^*)u^»M*  one  hind  Iran cc  was  the  *  res  angnsta  tJomu  Sacred 
«»KHH**^  w»J*  his  prime  object  of  dehght, — David^'s  Psalras, 
bi»  **  Bong's  in  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage/^ — Scripture, 
hiti  vtTV  joy  and  crown.  The  iiropagation  of  the  Gospel 
throimfliout  the  World  was,  I  am  convinced,  the  dearest 
ol»jeot  of  his  earthly  regard,  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  rogret  that  Woollcombe  never  gave  to  the  world,  except 
orally  fTora  the  pulpit,  the  result  of  his  meditations  on 
Divine  tilings.  He  pulilisbed  next  to  nothing.*  What 
ncini  to  add  that  he  was  a  delightful  companion j — com- 
bining as  he  did  a  chihrs  simplicity  and  purity  of  spirit, 
with  a  sage^s  grave  intelligence,  and  the  thouglitfulness  of 
a  learned  Divine.  A  true  Bpe<*imen,  he,  of  the  gi(iiek»« 
charact4?r.  »  .  ,  In  his  case,  the  end  came  quite  suddenly, 
and   almost  without  warning  :    but   Edward  Woollcombe 


•  From  a  sennon  by  Dr.  Mftgmth, 
Vto^ob%  of  Queon'a,— Deo.  gtlj,  1  S8o. 

'  See  Uelow,  p,  359  Ui  363. 

*  BosiicJei*  tLe  Hliykt  i>niduittioii 
mentioned  below  {ni  \>,  36 1  )i  1  trrily 
know  of  these,  (for  which  1  imi 
indebted  to  rr«1>«ndAi*Y  Sutton  of 
Rype): — *  The  Woe  ami  ihn  UluB^ 
ing  prepared  far  fUr  Rich^  |>r»ii(ib«<l 
at  Htirbng,  185/  ^not  juibbMhod) ; — 
*  Tkt  iate  F,  M>  Lord  Uatflan^   % 


fnnoritl  rermon  preached  at  White- 
liall,  ,lidy  J  J,  1855:  — *5e//-^x- 
mninuiiim*  a  Lecture  rend  in  Balliol 
CollojiP  ClittpeU  3rd  Sunday  in  Lent, 
1848,— ^pniited  at  the  request  of 
the  undergruduatesK  He  told  me 
that  be  \\m\  writt<*ii  besides  a  Com- 
mtntary  wn  ^HoKerttJoel  andAmM^ 
for  tbd  H.  r,  C.  K.»— which  he  had 
been  eonitraiued  lu  abridge  meroi- 
lujilj. 
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was  at  any  time  o£  his  life  folly  prepared  to  die.  It  was 
at  his  sister^s  house  in  London  that  he  departed, — while 
condiR'ting  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Ordination 
by  the  Bishop  of  S.  Albans,  whose  Examining  Chaplain 
he  was.  Hia  loved  remains  were  deposited  in  Brompton 
Cemetery, — the  most  unobserved  of  funerals  I 


William  Kay  was  another  of  the  friends  of  other  days 
at  Oxford,  the  story  of  whose  studious  aud  virtuous  life 
one  would  have  been  glad  to  see  faithfully,  lovingly  told. 
Never  have  I  eujoyed  the  intiraaey  of  a  more  th<nightful 
and  thoroughly  well  equip|x^d  Divine  than  he.  All  knew 
him  as  a  *  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Collegej  and  late  Prineipal  of 
Bishop^s  College,  Calcutta,'- — a  profound  UeliraiBt,  a  great 
student  of  the  Bible ;  but  only  his  {)ersonal  friends  knew 
what  stores  of  the  best  knowledge  he  had  at  his  command, 
and  what  an  interesting  way  he  hsul  of  freely  conmiunicating 
such  knowletlge  to  as  many  as  eared  to  resort  to  him  for 
help.  As  ^  Grinfield  ^  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  ( 1 869-70), 
he  was  peeuHarly  delightful  and  instructive.  His  favourite 
method  was  to  track  some  remarkable  word  or  significant 
expression  through  Scripture ;  and  to  iDustratej  by  means 
of  it,  many  distinct  and  apparently  unconnected  plaees, 
until  they  had  been  severally  made  to  impart  and  to 
acquire  lustre, — until,  in  short,  they  all  shone  out  together 
like  one  beautiful  eonsttrllation. 

He  was  a  singularly  shy  and  reserved  person, — one,  who 
seldom  or  never  spoke  about  himself.  Only  since  his  death 
have  I  ascertaintHi  that  he  was  bom  at  Pickering,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  April  8th,  1820, — the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Kay,  of  Knaresboro^, — being  the  youngest 
of  nine  children.  Not  less  than  six  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  clergymen.  He  was  educated  at  Gigglcswick  School, 
under  the  Rev.  Rowland  Ingram,— for  whom,  throughout 
life,  he  cherishal  a  sentiment  of  ^^ ajfedionate  reverence" 
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(Tbe  italics  are  his  owb*)  Leaving  the  school  "  in  December 
1835,- — after  two  years  of  very  great  happiness  spent 
there/*  ^ — he  obtained  (March  15th,  1836)  an  open  Scliolar* 
ship  at  Lincohi  College,  being  then  not  quite  16  years 
of  age.  (James  Fraser,  afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel  and 
Bp.  of  Manchester,  was  matriculated  on  the  same  day^ — 
aged  17,)  Kay  graduated  in  1839,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  (Oct.  22ndJ  was  elected  to  the  Fellowship  vac^ated  by 
his  cousin  and  namesake,  who  had  been  Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  Lincoln.^  In  1 849^  he  left  Oxford  for  India, 
—where  the  next  15  laborious  years  of  his  life  (with  only 
one  break)  were  passed,  as  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta.  At  the  'College  Press^'*  he  published  several 
pieces; 2  onCj  an  exquisite  Sermon  on  ^ The  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  position  and  eharacter  of  Wommii  ^  which 
well  deserves  reproduction*  But  his  most  important  work 
published  at  Calcutta,  was  his  Translation  of  the  Psalms, 
^  witJi  Notes  chiefly  Critical  and  Eweffetical'  t* — subsequently 
reprinted  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form.  * 

Returning  to  England  in  1864,  Kay  again  established 
liimself  in  his  old  College  quarters,  to  the  Joy  of  his  friends. 
I  recall  wHth  delight  the  Long  Vacation  of  that  year,- — 
(wliich^  because  it  was  my  first  as  Vicar  of  S.  Maiy^s, 
I  spent  mostly  at  Oriel,) — and  the  pleasant  evening  rambles 
which  he  and  I  had  together  on  the  hills  above  Hineksey, 


♦  W.  K.  to  the  Bev.  G.  Style, 
Head  Maater,— Nov,  30,1885.  Thin 
gentleman  refers  me  to  the  '  Gitf- 
ylfMvidc  Chronicle '  (Jiily,  1885,  and 
March,  1886),  for  Bever&l  par- 
ti ciilars, — derived  chiefly  from  '  The 
GftanHan* 

*  From  the  Kev-  Dr*  Merry^ 
Rector  of  lincoln  College. 

^  The  firtt  I  know  of  »  *  The 
Promises  on  CAHiiitontfj^/  1854,^ 
which    was    reprinted    at    Oxford 


(ParkerB,  1855,  pp.  128), — a  very 
interesting  prodtiction.  The  next 
two,  I  have  never  fteen : — ( I )  *  Christ 
the  RttjmtrcUor  of  all  Nations,^ — 
[2)  *  A  Ltdure  on  S,  Auguttirie  of 
Africa* 

»  Calcutta, — 1859*  PP*  55' — The 
'Notea'  (especially  [E]  oa  the 
'  Sonfj  of  Solomon  *)  are  very  in- 
teresting. 

*  1864,— pp.  340. 

*  Biringtona, — i87i|  pp.  470. 
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wben  we  talked  out  many  a  hard  proLlem, — mueh  to  my 
advantage.  (He  wa^?  very  fond  of  that  walk.)  His  ebief 
effort  at  this  time  was  his  '  CrUU  Ilup/eldiana  *  (1S65),— 
,  a  masterly  production,  in  which  he  fairly  pulverized  the 
wretched  '  Elohistic^  and  ^Jeht/vkiie^  theory^  recently  revived 
by  Colenso.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  Rectory  of  Great 
Leghs ; — -from  which  period,  to  some  extent,  we  lost  sight 
of  each  other.  Meanwhile,  his  application  to  study  was  still 
as  intense  as  ever.  He  led  the  life  of  a  recluse.  In  1875 
appeared  his  Annotations  on  Isaiali,^ — ^a  contribution  to  the 
^ Speakers  Commentary/  I  learn  further^  that  in  July  1879, 
several  of  the  Clergy  H\ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chelmsford,  having  agreed  t<3  study  the  N.  T*  together, 
plaecxl  themselves  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kay,*" 
They  got  through  the  two  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  io  the 
Corinthians,— finishing  their  task  in  October  1885.  The 
spring  of  the  same  year  had  seen  the  close  of  the  labours 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revisers;  in  which,  since  the  year 
iSyOj  W.  K.  had  taken  a  prominent  part.  But  he  knew 
too  much  about  the  matter  to  be  a]>le  to  share  the  sanguine 
dreams  of  certain  of  his  colleagues.  His  own  calm  cjstimate 
of  the  Kevision  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  all 
thoughtful  Scholars  and  Divines : — *^  A  w^ork  on  which 
a  vast  amount  of  care  and  attention  was  lovingly  bestowed  ; 
so  that,  although  there  are  not  a  few  changes  in  it  which 
I  disagree  with,  yet  it  must,  from  its  very  numerous  in- 
disputable corrections,  always  eontmue  to  be  valuable  a* 
a  look  of  reference""^  Kay^s  Annotations  on  the  ist  and  2nd 
Corinthians  have  been  published  since  his  death,  and 
deserve  to  be  better  known.*     He  left  behind  him  besides^ 


•  From  the  Hev.  Jalin  Sl*tter. 
iSee  bdow,  Dote  (a). 

»  From  ike  letter  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Style,  quoted  AboTe. 

'  They  are  edited  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Sktter, — Macoulljiii,  18S7,  pp.  I46. 


— I  only  know  beiiidee  of  hJB|  the 
following  '.^* It  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land duly  fiUfiUing  her  office  a»  a 
Miitionarf  Church  /' — An  Addrem 
delivered  at  a  Conference  of  Clergy, 
— Ojtfard,  1865,  pp.  37*    *  We  hut>t 
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in  MS.,  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,— which  he  had  written 
at  Dr,  Pusey^s  request,  and  whieli  will  be  sure  to  prove  very 
valuable.  He  sank  under  an  exceedingly  painful  malady, 
January  i6thj  1886, — a  prodigious  student  to  the  very  end 
of  his  days.  But,  (what  is  even  better  worth  recording',) 
from  the  dawn  of  reason  there  had  hung  about  William 
Kay  a  pecidiar  ^  halo  of  piety/  {to  quote  the  language  of 
his  only  surviving  sisterj)  which  certainly  never  forsook 
him  until  he  gave  back  his  pure  spirit  to  God.  He  died 
unmarried. 

The  latest  taken  away  of  those  who  made  the  happiness 
of  my  Oxford  life  was  Robert  GandelLj  who  ended  his 
days  at  Wells,  of  which  Cathedral  he  was  Canon : — but 
who  was  chiefly  known  at  Oxford,  (where  he  had  passed  all 
his  time,)  first,  as  Michel  Fellow  of  Queeii^s;  then,  as 
Tutor  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  Fellow  of  Hertfonl  College ; 
but  especially  as  Hebrew  Lecturer,  and  Professor  of  Syriac 
and  Arabic.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  w4th  severe 
recondite  learning  combined  in  a  more  exquisite  degree  that 
peculiar  Theological  imtinct  without  which  an  English 
Hebraist  is  no  better  than, — in  fact  is  scarcely  so  good 
as, — a  learned  Jew\  Gandell's  modesty — ^^(it  savoured  of 
self- mis  trust) — ^was  excessive,  so  that  he  published  scarcely 
anytking ;  but  the  few*  tilings  he  did  give  to  the  world 
were  first-rate,  and  truly  precious.  His  edition  of  Light- 
foot^s  'Horae  Htthraicae'  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  the  Gospels.  He  also  eontrilnited  to  the 
*  Speaker^ s  Commentary/  rintroduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes'  on  Amos,  Nahum,  and  Zephaniah.  I  only 
know  besides  of  two  separately  printed  Sermons  of  his, — 


enough  to  do  at  home* — Spe<?clj  at 
the  S.P,G.,  1867,  pp.  3.  'The 
Church's  Uniitff* — &  S«mujn  at  the 
Conference  of  Clergy  held  in  Queen's 


Coll,  July  6th.  1866,  pp,  19.  He 
also  wrote  for  the  *S*P.C,K,  a  brief 
Ctimmentary  on  *£sekid,* 
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both  Y^rj  adtnirable.'^  His  critical  jtidgment  was  exquisite : 
his  aeqtiaintance  with  the  details  of  Hebrew  scholarship, 
thorough ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  faculty  of 
imparting  his  knowledge,  and  making  hie  naeaning  trauB* 
parently  clear.  How  delightful  too  was  he  whenever  he 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  explain  to  one  a  difficulty !  I 
recall  with  gratitude  his  indication  of  the  first  distinct 
reference  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, — viz.  in  Genesis 
i.  27; — his  explanation  of  *^Mahanaim''  (^fjina  mdra)  in 
Gen,  xxxii,  %  ; — his  translation  of  the  '  still  small  voice  ^  in 
I  Kings  xix,  12: — the  rafionuh  he  proposed  for  such  ex- 
pressions as  are  found  in  Ps,  Ixxx.  10 :  xxxvi.  6;^ — and  his 
ealJing  my  attention  to  our  Savioue^s  Qrrobabl^  ekewkere 
unrecoffh'd)  myinff^  in  S.  James  i.  12.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  particularize  one's  obligations.  GandelFg  re- 
marks on  Scripture  were  always  precious,— instinct  with 
piety  and  beauty, — the  result,  not  so  much  of  acquaintance 
with  leame<l  Commentaries,  as  of  prolonged  personal 
familiarity  and  frequent  meditation  over  the  sacred  page. 
His  exposition  of  the  latter  part  of  S.  Luke  xiiv,  21  was 
tniJy  exquisite.  Hk  unravelment  of  //t^i^  Enoch  *  walked 
with  God  '  (Gen.  v.  22)  amounted  to  a  revelation. 

Grievous  it  is  to  think  what  treasures  of  precious  lore 
have  departed  with  Robert  GandelL  More  grievous  still  is 
it  to  call  to  remembrance  how^  unmindful  one  showed  one- 
self of  the  blessing  of  having  him  at  all  times  at  hand  to 
whom  to  refer  one\s  ditiiculties :  ever  bright  and  cheery, — 
and  never  tired,  apparently,  of  helping  one  to  understand 
an  obscure  place  of  Scrij)ture,  He  did  not  live  to  attain  to 
the  appointed  span  of  human  life;  having  been  born  on 
the  27th  January,  1818, — ^and  gathered  hence  on  the  24th 


^  *Jthovah  Goahnu:  the  Lord 
our  Jiedet-mer^*  ^ — preached  before 
the  University^  March  39tU,  If^53, 
—  pp-  39.     Aud  *  The  greater  fflory 


of  the  Seeottd  TempU^^ — preicbed  •! 
S.Mary'«,  March  i4lh.  1 858,— pp.  14. 
*  *The    cedjkTi   of  God*:    »lh« 
jnountMUB  qf  &0P,'  Slc, 
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Oct^befj  1887.  He  sleeps  beside  his  sweet  wife  (Louiga 
Caroline  Pearse)  in  the  boaiitiful  fimereal  garden  of  Holy 
Cross, — hard  by  what  had  lon^  b^een  his  happy  home.  He 
16  survived  by  seven  of  his  children. 

This  imperfect  enumeration  of  Oxford  friends  departed, 
whose  lives  seemed  to  me  specially  deserving^  of  a  written 
memorial,  shall  not  be  brought  to  a  close  until  affectionate 
mention  has  been  made  of  Chahles  Portal^:s  Golightly, 
— a  man  who  enjoy ctl  scant  appreciation  at  the  hands  of 
his  Oxford  conterapomries ;  and  who,  in  a  recent  biography 
of  note,  haK  been  even  maligned  and  ungenerously  misrepre- 
sented :  ^  but  who  deserv^ed  far  other  treatment.  Undeni- 
able it  is  that  he  was  one  who  regarded  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment with  immingled  suspicion,  and  its  latest  developments 
with  dowm'ight  abhorrence.  Will  anyone  however  deny 
that  the  iucJtorable  logic  of  facts  proved  bim,  by  the  result, 
to  have  been  not  very  far  from  right  ?  Wilberforce  him- 
selfj  in  1H73,  denounced  the  final  outcome  of  the  later 
Tractarianisra  far  more  fiercely^  than  Golightly  had  de- 
nounced its  initiatory  stages,  16  years  earlier.  And,  when 
such  an  one  as  Charles  Marriottj  in  1 845,  could  complain 
of  ''the  now  almoH  prevailing  tide  of  secemon"  to  Eomc,^ 
— is  Golightly  to  be  blamed  for  having  taken  alarm  at  the 
fatal  set  of  the  current  in  1841  ?  Eut  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose here  to  renew  a  discussion  concerning  which  I  have 
l>ecn  constrained  to  say  so  much  elsewhere.  All  that  I  am 
bent  on  asserting  in  this  place,  is,  that  Golightly  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the  University  of 


*  It  most  aoffice  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Golightly'a  "  Letter  to  the 
Vertf  Sev.  the  Dean  of  Uipon  [Dt, 
Fremantle],  coufaiuing  St-rithtres 
on  the  Life  of  Bhhop  UWjm'force, 
voL  \u  [by  Mr,  Keginald  G.  Wilber- 
force,] with  itpecicU  reference  to  the 


Cuiidttdon  College  Enquiry ^  and  the 
pamphlt^t  *  Facts  and  Documents*  *' : 
— Siuipkin  Sc  Co.,  1881,— pp»  99. 

'  The  reader  is  invited  to  refer 
(^ above)  to  yoL  ii.  pp.  49-59, 

*  See  ToL  i.  319-20. 
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Oxford  :  was  a  most  faithfully  attacliecl  and  dutiful  son  of 
the  Churuli  of  England :  was  supremely  earnest  for  her 
uncomiptness  in  doi-trine, — supremely  jealous  of  any  assi- 
milation of  her  Kitual  practices  to  those  of  Kome*  No 
one  will  deny  tliat  in  Oxford  he  pursueil  a  eousistent  course 
of  unobtrusive  piety  and  dininterested  gtvodness,— through 
half  a  century  of  years  of  fiery  trial  and  even  fierce  an- 
tagonism. 

He  had.  the  reputation  of  belonging  to  a  scbcK>l  of 
religious  thought  greatly  opposed  to  that  whieh  I  had 
myself  early  learned  to  revere  and  admire.  Bat  when, 
much  later  on  in  life,  I  came  to  know  Golightly  some- 
what intimately,  I  found  that  praetieally  there  was  very 
littlej— if  any* — difference  between  us.  He  was  of  the 
school  of  Hooker^ — a  ehurt*hman  of  the  genuine  Auglimn 
typo.  I  had  hwird  him  spoken  of  bb  narrow  and  bigoted. 
I  will  but  say  that,  when  1  left  Oxford,  he  was  every  bit 
as  fond  of  the  society  of  Edward  King,  {the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln),  as  he  was  of  that  of  Mr.  Christopher* — He 
was  denounced  by  some  as  harsh  and  bitter.  Op[K>rtnni- 
ties  enough  he  had  for  the  display  of  such  a  tempei*ament 
in  my  society,  had  he  been  so  minded  ;  but  I  never  heaM 
him  speak  cruelly,  or  even  unkindly,  of  anybody*  Nor 
have  I  ever  known  a  man  who  more  ached  for  confidence, 
sympatliy,  kindness ;  or  was  more  sincere  and  faithful  to 
his  friends.  Earnest  practical  piety  had  been  all  his  life 
his  prevailing  characteristic.  The  Rev,  T.  Mozley,  (who 
is  not  promiscuous  in  his  bestowal  of  praise,)  *'  acknow* 
ledges  the  greatest  of  obligations  ""*  to  him.  "  Golightly  " 
(he  says,)  "  was  the  first  human  being  to  talk  to  me, 
directly  and  plainly,  for  my  soul^s  good ;  and  that  is  a  debt 
that  no  time,  no  distance,  no  vicissitudes,  no  dilFerenees, 
can  efface;  no,  not  eternity  itself.^' ^  On  which.  Dean 
Goulburu  remarks, — **  But  this  was  what  Golightly  was 

•  *  Remini»6me€§  0/  Orid  ColUffe  and  the  Oxford  Movement,'— iL  109, 


eoalMfid  m^^mm  m  Oi&id  iaqurtni  for  tlie 

I  flnsi  Imre  ranMal  ia  Qifbffd.    H»  cauBstBOi  aCeeled 
iM  f^mHj,  and  •osieB  lack  to  me  agim  and  agiiii. 

I  nill  iopplf  <aiijr  oo^  omMKNi  in  wittt  preoeda^  and 
tliM  male*  an  amL  Cbariea  Pottalei  was  tlie  seoond  son  of 
W iBttm  CMighUf ^  cat},  and  Franoea  Dodd^^arlioae  modker, 
jkdflgmida,  wai  the  granddaogfater  of  M.  Chaiies  de  For- 
laUiy*^adaittngiiii]ied  oaeinbo'oCaii  ancknt  and  bonoiirable 
HogiiMoi  Inily.  Ha  waa  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oriel : 
wiu  y^m  May  ijrd,  1807,  and  depart^  on  Christmaa  Day 
1885,  He  «loi!iai — whtsm  I  ab^  eoon  myself  be  sleeping 
*-iii  }loly veO  ceau^terj |  and  10 aararedly  " im peace" 

It  only  remains  to  be  iftated  that  the  ^f  emoirs  which  now 
it  liyit  1  have  the  mktiht^ciion  of  placing  in  your  hands, — 
bmdas  oeeaMumliig  me  a  prtxltgiouji  amount  of  labooTj — 
have  exftr44yl  of  me  an  expetidtture  of  time  for  which  I  was 
wholly  imprf»|>arcd  when  I  undertook  them.  I  shall  re- 
gret m'ith«?r  the  one  n<*r  tlie  other  if  the  object  I  have  had 
in  view  throughout  may  hut  be  attained.  T/iaf  object  has 
been  not  no  murh  to  preserve  the  names  of  certain  *Goo(I 
AftH*  from  ohlivifin,  im  to  provoke  thoKe  who  shall  come 
after  u»  txi  the  imitation  of  whatever  there  was  of  noble, 
ijr  t)i  lovely,  or  of  gtHxl  report  in  their  beautiful  ^Liven*^ 

l*\irgivu  thifl  long  Dedit-atory  Preface, — which  however  I 
eoultl  \ml  make  nhort^cr.  1  take  leave  of  ^^ou  in  thought 
In  Holy  well.     We  part  at  our  dear  Golightly^'s  door. 

Ytnj  know,  my  tlean^si  LivingsUmcj  that  I  am  ever,  your 
very  alTeeiionute  friend, 

JOHN  W.  BURGON. 

Dkankry,  ruTrniti»T«R» 

i/v/y  W»«kt  A.D,  1868. 
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Who  was  *  reserved  ta  report  to  a  forgetful  generation  what  was 
the  TJuohgy  of  0mr  Jutfiers.*  * 

FOUR-AND-THIRTY  years  have  run  their  course 
eince  the  grave  closed  over  a  venerable  member  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  more  than  any  other 
person  within  academic  memory,  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Present  and  the  Past.  In  a  place  of 
such  perpetual  flux  as  Oxford j  the  stationary  figures 
attract  unusual  attention.  When  a  man  has  been  seen 
to  go  in  and  out  the  same  college-portal  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  he  gets  reckoned  as  much  a  part  of  the  place 
as  the  dome  of  the  Radclifie,  or  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's* 
But  here  was  one  who  had  presided  over  a  famous  college 
long  enough  to  admit  183  fellows,  334  demies,  162 
choristers.  The  interval  which  his  single  memory  bridged 
over  seemed  fabulous.  He  was  personally  familiar  with 
names  which  to  every  one  else  seemed  to  belong  to 
hifitory.  William  Penn's  grandson  had  been  his  intimate 
friend.     A   contemporary   of  Addison   (Dr.   Theophilus 


^  Newnmn^fi  i3edicati<>zi  of  hi» 
*  Leeiurei  on  the  Prophetical  Office 
of  the  Church;  (1837),— '*i©scr!ljed. 
witli  a  respectful  aeiuie  ofhia  euiiULeDt 
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service  to  tlie  Cliurch,  and  witli  the 
prajer  that  what  Le  witneBses  to 
others  mikj  be  Mb  own  lupport  and 
pro  taction  in  the  day  of  account/^ 


Martin  Joseph  Routh: 


[1755 


Leigh,  Master  of  Balliol  from  1726  to  1785,)  had  poiBted 
out  to  him  the  situation  of  Addison^s  rooms,  and  nari'ated 
his  peraoual  recolleetions  of  the  author  of  the  *  Spectator ' 
while  a  resident  fellow  of  Magdalen.  Dr.  Routh  had 
seen  Dr,  Johnson,  in  his  brown  wig,  scrambling  up  the 
steps  of  University  College,  A  lady  told  him  that  her 
mother  remembei'ed  seeing  King  Charles  II  walking 
with  his  dogs  round  ''  the  Parks  "  ^  at  Oxford  (when  the 
Parliament  was  held  there  during  the  plague  in  London); 
and,  at  the  approach  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  who  tried 
to  fall  in  with  him,  "  dodging  *'  by  the  cross  path  to  the 
other  side.  (His  Majesty's  dogs^  by  the  way,  were  highly 
offensive  to  the  Heads.)  It  seemed  no  exaggeration 
when,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Lectures  on  '  The  Pntphdlml 
0£ke  of  the  Church,'  published  in  1^37,  Mr,  Newman 
described  *  Mai-tin  Joseph  Routh,  D*D.,  President  of 
Magdalen  College/  as  one  who  had  been  *  reserved  to  re- 
port to  a  forgetful  generation  what  was  the  Theology  of 
their  fathers/  He  was  every  way  a  marvel.  Spared  to 
fulfil  a  century  of  years  of  honourable  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  use  of  his  remarkable  faculties  to  the  very  last.  His 
memory  was  unimpaired  ;  his  *  eye  was  not  dim/  More 
than  that,  he  retained  unabated  till  his  death  his  relish 
for  tliose  studies  of  which  he  had  announced  the  first- 
fruits  for  publication  in  1788.  Was  there  ever  before  an 
instance  of  an  author  whose  earliest  and  whose  latest 
works  were  70  years  apart  1  The  sentiment  of  profound 
reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  not  unmixed 


'  Many  inluibitaiits  of  Oxford 
there  muni  alrej*i]y  be  wLo  wiU 
retiuiro  to  \m  Tnformed  that,  forty 
years  ago,  *  ike  Parku*  wiis  the 
familiar  desi(rtLation  of  the  locality 
at  present  covered  by  the  *Nt;w 
MuBeiim/    A  hroad  raued  gravel 


walk,  enolofiing  a  ploughed  field, — 
(a  parallelogram  it  was,  of  coti- 
sideiable  Bize)^ — afforded  a  capital 
refuge  for  pede^triaiifi  who  had  no 
other  object  bat  tn  enjoy  for  a  brief 
apace  a  dry  healthy  walk  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tiie  Collegei- 
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The  Learned  Divine, 


with  wonder.  He  had  become  an  historical  personage 
long  before  he  departed  from  the  scene.  When  at  last  it 
became  known  that  he  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  it 
was  felt  that  with  the  President  of  Magdalen  College 
had  vanished  such  an  amount  of  iradiikm  as  had  probably 
never  been  centred  in  any  single  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity before. 

No  detailed  memoir  of  this  remarkable  man  has  been 
attempted,  and  such  a  work  is  no  longer  likely  to  appear 
— which  is  a  matter  for  regret.  Twenty  years  hence,  it 
will  be  no  longer  pos^iUe  to  produce  any  memoir  of  him 
at  all :  and  the  question  we  have  ourselves  often  com- 
plainingty  asked  concerning  other  ancient  worthies,  will 
be  repeated  concerning  Dr.  Routh  : — Why  did  no  one 
give  us  at  least  ao  outline  of  his  history;  describe  his 
person,  preserve  a  few  specimens  of  his  talk,^ — in  short, 
leave  us  a  sketch  ?  Antiquarian  Biography  is  at  once 
the  most  laborious  and  the  most  um-eadable  kind  of 
writing.  Bristling  with  dates,  it  never  for  an  instant 
exhibits  ike  man.  We  would  exchange  all  our  *  Lives '  of 
Shakspeare  for  such  an  account  of  him  as  almost  any  of 
his  friends  could  have  furnished  in  a  single  evening. 
Ben  Jonson's  incidental  notice  of  his  conversation  is  our 
one  actual  glimpse  of  the  poet  in  ^oclel^?  In  like  manner, 
Dr.  John  Byrom  s  description  of  a  scene  at  which  Bishop 
Butler  was  present,  is  the  only  personal  acquaintance  we 
enjoy  with  the  great  philosophic  Divine  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.'* Suggestive  and  precious  in  a  high  degree  as  these 
two  notices  are,  they  are  unsatisfactory  only  because 
they  arc  so  exceedingly  brief.  And  this  shall  suffice  in 
the  way  of  apology  for  what  follows. 

In  the  district  of  Holdemesa,  not  fai*  from  Beverley,  in 

*  la  liifl  *  Discvvenes,*  *  Byrom*a  'Jottrnal^' — r<A.  ii,  P,  j,  pp.  96-9. 
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the  East  Ridiog  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  village  which  early  in 
the  twelfth  century  gave  its  name  to  the  knightly  family 
of  Ronthe  or  De  Ruda,  lords  of  the  manor  in  1192.^  A 
cross-legged  warrior  in  Rooth  Church  is  supposed  to 
represent  Sir  John  de  Routhe,  who  joined  the  Crusades 
in  1 31 9.  A  brass  within  the  chancel  certainly  com- 
memorates his  namesake  who  died  in  1557,  {'  strtnuvs  vir 
Johannes  Roulh  de  RoutJi  c/fevalier,  et  nobilis  conthoralU  ejus 
Domina  Agnei  *),  The  president's  immediate  ancestors 
resided  at  Thoi-pefield,  a  hamlet  of  Thirsk,  where  his 
grandfather  was  horn.*^  Pefcer  Routh  [1726-1802]  a  man 
of  piety  and  learning,  —  (educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  instituted  in  1753  to  the  consolidated 
rectories  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Margaret,  South  Elmham, 
Suffolk,  which  he  held  till  his  death,) — became  the  father 
of  thirteen  children  (six  sons  and  seven  daughters),  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest.  *  I  was 
bom'  (he  says  of  himself)  *at  St,  Mai-gai"et*s,  South 
Ekoham^  in  Suffolk,  September  iHth,  1755/^  Stiunge 
to  relate,  although  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  he 
kept  his  birthday  on  the  1 8th,  he  ever  after  kept  it  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  Like  many  others  who 
have  attained  to  longevity,  he  was  sickly  as  a  child, 
*  When  I  was  young  I  had  a  delicate  stomadi,  and  my 


*  Tbe  manor  of  Roath  continoed 
in  the  Routh  family  for  400  years, 
y\z.  till  1584,  when  there  waa  a 
failure  of  direct  male  issue. 

•  **  My  £athor*H  hi  rth place  was, 
as  you  guppoae,  at  Tborpelield,  a 
h&mlet  of  Thinik.  Kouth  \»  &  village 
moTo  in  the  neighboui-hofKl  of  York 
.  ., .  As  to  the  ooat»-of~anii8,  none 
was  distin^uiihed  for  place.  But 
Eouth  of  Leicester,  3  peaotxjkfl," — 
(Peter  Routh  to  his  son,  Sept.  6, 
1789.)— The    arioa    of   Eouth    (of 


Kouth)  first  appear  in  laSOj — with 
Bome  variety. 

'  The  Preei dent's  accuracy  in 
thia  matter  having  been  questioned, 
it  becotiiea  necesHary  to  Htate  that 
the  date  of  his  birth  (Sept.  18),  aa 
weU  as  of  his  haptitm  (Sept.  ai, 
'755)t  IS  recorded  in  the  PariBh 
Register  of  8t,  Margaret*!,  South 
Elmham.  (From  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Holmes,  Rector  of  Harleaton, — of 
which  South  Elmham  is  a  dUtrwL) 
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mother  had  great  difficulty  in  rearing  me/  So,  during 
hia  declining  years,  he  often  told  his  nephew. 

Martin  Joseph  was  named  after  his  great-unclea  and 
godfathers,  the  Rev.  Martin  Baylie,  D.D.,  of  Wickle- 
woodj  in  Norfolk  {his  mother  s  maternal  uncle),  and  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Bokenham,  M.A.,  the  learned  and  witty 
Rector  of  Stoke  Ash,  who  stood  to  him  in  the  same 
relation  on  his  father  s  side.  Like  the  rest  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  baptised  immediately  after 
his  birth.*  His  mother  (Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Rejmolds  of  Harleston)  was  the  gi-anddaughter  of  Mr. 
Chriatopher  Baylie,  of  the  same  place,  descended  from 
Dr.  Richard  Baylie,  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1660,  who  married  a  niece  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  Her  first  cousin  and  namesake  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Richard  Heber,  who  represented  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Parliament  from  1821  to  1826. 

When  elected  to  the  headship  of  his  college  in  1791, 
it  appears  from  some  memoranda  in  his  hand  (written 
on  the  back  of  a  letter  of  congratulation),  that  the  event 
set  him  on  recalling  the  dates  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
his  thirty-six  previous  years  of  life.  The  second  entry 
is  : — '  1 758.  Removed  to  Beeeles.*  So  that  Peter  Routh 
transferred  his  lamily  tiiither  when  Martin  was  but 
three  years  old ;  and  at  Beccles,  eight  out  of  the  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  bom  subsequently  to  1758  were 
baptised.  The  reason  of  this  change  of  residence  is 
found  to  have  been  that  Peter  Routh  then  succeeded  to 
a  private  school  kept  at  Beccleg  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lodington.  He  also  hekl  the  rectory  for  'old  Bence ' 
the  Rev.  Pence  SpaiTow  was  familiarly  called)  from 

^  One  of  Peter  Ronth'a  oliildren  of  tlie  nmjiber)  on  tbe  third  dmy ; 
was  bft^piiaed  on  tbe  fifth  day ;  two  one <>d  the  second  day;  three  on  /Atf 
oa  the  foorth;  four  t^  Martin  being      jirMt  day  after  birth. 
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1764  to  1774.  But  in  1770  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Fauconberge  grammar-school  at 
Beccles,^ — which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1794."  At 
BeccloB,  in  consequence,  Martin  Joseph  spent  all  his 
studious  boyhood,  being  educated  by  bin  learned  father 
until  be  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age  (1770),  when  he 
went  up  to  Oxford;  and  became  (3 1st  of  May)  a  com- 
moner of  Queens'  College :  ^  the  Pro%'Otit  at  that  time 
being  Dr,  Thomas  Fothergill,  who  in  1773-4  was  Vice- 
Cbanccllor. 

Oxford  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  1  What  a 
very  different  place  it  must  have  been  1  The  boy  of 
fifteen,  weary  of  his  long  journey  by  execrable  roads 
rendered  perilous  by  higbwaynienj  at  last  to  his  delight 
catches  sight  of  Magdalen  tower,  and  is  convinced  that 
he  has  indeed  reached  Oxford.  It  is  May,  and  all  is 
beautiful.  He  comes  rollincc  over  old  Mamlalen  Bridfje 
(a  crazy  structure  which  fell  down  in  1773);  looks  up 
with  awe  as  he  enters  the  city  by  the  ancient  gate 
which  spans  the  High  Street  (*'  East-gate  '*  demolished 
in  1771),  and  finally  alights  from  the  'flying  machine' 
(as  the  stag^'Coach  of  those  days  was  called)  *  at  John 
Kemp's  over  against  Queens'  College/  i,e,  at  the  Angel 
tavern, — where  coffee  was  first  tasted  in  Oxford  in  1650. 
.  ,  ,  President  Routh  could  never  etfectually  disentangle 
himself  from  the  memory  of  the  days  when  he  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Oxford,— the  days  when  he  used  to 
receive  such  pai-ental  admonitions  as  the  following: — 
*'Oiily  do  not  think  of  entering  the  YarmoufA  rmchine 
without  moonlight, — the  dark  nights  having  produced 


*  On  this  entire  tubjeot,  see  Kix^s  letter  of  p.  35^  ftee  p.  36,  note  3. 
^  Fauconhfrge    Memonat^^{%   prf-  ^"1770*     Martin  J o#ep!i  Ron tb, 

vately  printed  4to),   1849,  pp.  29,  Com*'.   May   31.'* — Frotfi    the    Eh* 

30,  36-8.     Concerning  tLts  initiiil  trance  Book  of  Queens  Cvlleje, 
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more  than  one  overthrow:"  ^  *  Sir,'  (complained  one  of 
the   tutora  in   1850,  or   thereabouts,  addressing   him): 

*  Mr.  Such-au-one  has  only  just  made  his  appearance-*  in 
college/' — (he  came  out  of  Suffolk,  and  a  fortnight  of  the 
October  term  had  elapsed,) — *  I  euppoae  you  will  send 
him  down?'     '  Ah,  sir,' said  the  old  man  thoughtfully, 

*  the  roads  in  Suffolk^ — the  roads,  sir — are  very  bad  at 
this  time  of  the  year.*  *But»  Mr*  Presidents  he  didn't 
anne  by  the  road  I '  *  The  roads,  sir '  (catching  at  the 
last  word),  *  the  roads,  in  winter,  I  do  assure  you,  sir, 
are  very  bad  for  travelling/  '  But  he  frtdnt  come  by  the 
road,  sir,  he  came  fji/  rail/'  'Eh,  sir?  The — fr/4af  did 
you  say  ?  I  don't  know  anything  about  Uat  f  *  waving 
his  han<l  as  if  the  tutor  had  been  talking  to  him  of 
some  contrivance  for  locomotion  practised  in  the  nioon.^ 

To*  return  to  the  Oxford  of  May  1770,  and  to  the 
Routh  of  fifteen.  When  he  sallied  forth  next  day  to 
reconnoitre  the  place  of  hin  future  abode,  ho  beheld 
tenements  of  a  far  more  picturestjue  type  thaik — except 
in  a  few  rare  instances — now  meet  the  eye.  In  front  of 
those  projecting,  grotesque  and  irregular  liouses  there 
was  as  yet  no  foot-pavement :  the  only  specimen  of  that 
convenience  being  before  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  streets 
were  paved  with  small  pebbles ;  a  depressed  gutter 
in  the  middle  of  each  serving  to  collect  the  rain.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  High  Street  rose  Otbo  Nichol- 
son's famous  conduit  (removed  to  Nuneliam  in  1787), 
surmounted  by  figures  of  David  and  Alexander  the 
great,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  King  Arthur,  Charle- 
magne and  James  I,  Hector  of  Troy  and  Julius  Cseirnr. 
Behind  it,  a  vastly  difierent  Carfax  Church  from  the 
present  came  to  view,  where  curfew  rang  every  night 
at  8  o* clock,  and  two  giants  struck  the  hours  on  a  bell. 

*  Beocl498j^ — Nov*  X7i  17SJ.  '  Frtim  Uie  kte  Preeideiit  Biall«sy< 
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Passengers  up  Com-market  on  reaching  the  tower  of 
St.  MichaeFs  Church  as  they  glided  through  the  ancient 
city  gate  called  *  Bocardo'^ — once  the  prison  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latitner,  and  till  1771  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  debtors — ^were  soHcited  to  deposit  a  dole  in 
the  hat  let  down  by  a  string  from  the  window  over- 
head. As  yet  neither  the  Radchffe  Infirmaiy  nor  the 
Observatory  was  built.  The  way  to  Worcester  College 
lay  through  a  network  of  narrow  passages,  and  was  pro- 
nounced undiacoverable.  St.  Gile8*8,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  deemed  a  '  rns  in  urbe^  having  all  the  advantages  of 
town  and  country  —planted  with  a  row  of  elras  on  either 
side,  and  having  a  parterre  of  green  before  the  several 
houses.*  *  Canditch  '  was  seriously  encroached  upon  by 
a  terrace  in  front  of  Balliol  College,  shaded  by  lofty 
elms  and  resembling  that  before  St.  John's.  Th8  un- 
wonted breadth  acquired  for  the  street,  when  this 
excrescence  was  at  last  removed,  procured  that  its  old 
appellation  disappeared  in  favour  of  *  Broad  Street.'  A 
double  row  of  posts— where  boys  played  leap-frog — 
marked  the  northern  limit  of  St.  Mary's  churchyard. 
The  RadclifTe  Library  was  a  rotunda  without  raiUngs. 
Hart  Hall  {which  had  come  to  be  called  *  Hertford 
College/  and  which  recovered  its  ancient  title  yesterday 
arter  its  disuse  for  fifty  years)  had  no  street  front ;  and 
where  '  Canterbury  quad '  now  stands  there  were  yet  to 
be  seen  traces  of  the  ancient  college  of  which  Wickliffe 
is  said  to  have  been  Warden,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
a  member,  St,  Peter*s  vicarage  still  occupied  the  north- 
east angle  of  St.  Peter's  churchyard, — where  its  site  is 
(or  till  lately  was)  commemorated  by  an  inscription 
from   the   President's  pen.*     It  was  but  fifteen  years 

*  It  ran  in  follows  t — '  OHm  in      httjiut  Ecetetiae  Domua  Paroehiali»r 
hoc    angtilo    tit  a    est    Vioariomem       quat^  cmm  vetuHaU  cottapta  eBtet, 
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since,  on  St,  John  Baptist's  day,  the  last  sermon  had 
been  pi-eached  in  the  open  air  from  the  stone  pulpit  in 
front  of  Magdalen  College  chapel :  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
proctors,  and  masters  occupying  seats  in  the  quadrangle, 
— which  "  was  furnished  round  the  sides  with  a  large 
fence  of  green  boughs,  that  the  preaching  wifiht  more 
nearly  re^etMe  thai  of  John  the  BapiiM  in  the  wiiderneiM. 
And  a  pleasant  sight  it  was;*  adds  Jones  of  Nay  land 
who  witnessed  the  spectacle.  The  ground  on  the  same 
occasion  was  "  covered  with  green  rushes  and  grass."  ^ 
The  preacher  was  Dr.  Home. 

The  Umversity  life  of  1770  presented  even  a  greater 
contrast.  The  undergraduates  rose  early,  but  spent 
their  days  in  idleness.  Fractic-ally,  the  colleges  were 
without  discipline.  Tutors  gave  no  lectures.  It  is 
difficult  to  divine  how  a  studiously-disposed  youth  was 
to  learn  anything.  *I  should  like  to  read  some  Greek/ 
said  John  Miller  of  Worcester  to  his  tutor,  some  thirty 
years  later.  *  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  to  read  ? ' 
*Some  Sophocles,'  *Then  come  to-morrow  morning  at 
9  o'clock.'  He  went,  and  read  a  hundred  lines :  but 
could  never  again  effect  an  entrance.  This  state  of 
things  was  eflectually  remedied  by  the  Examination 
statute  and  by  the  publication  of  the  Class-list;  but 
neither  came  into  effect  till  the  year  1801.  The  dinner- 
hour  was  2  ;  and  for  an  hour  previous,  impatient  shouts 
of  '  Tonsor  I  tensor !  *  were  to  be  heard  from  every 
casement.  The  study,  or  inner-room,  was  reserved  for 
the     *  powdering,*      Blue    coats    studded    with    bright 


aueianfnie  Fpiicopali  remota  eft, 

qxie  rt  mnti^uiu,  Coemeterio  adde- 

*  Jones*  *  Life  of  Home/  prefixed 


to  hi»  *  Works/  vol,  L  p.  117, 
Pointer' H  *OxtmifnsU  Aeadeinia^* 
1749,  p»  66, — quoted  by  PeshoH,  ad 
Jin,  p.  SI. 
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buttons,  shorts  and  buckles,  were  the  established  costume. 
A  pa-ssage  from  Scripture  was  still  read  during  dinner, 
—  the  last  lingering  trace  of  the  ancient  practice,  enjoined 
till  yesterday  by  statute,  of  having  the  Bible  read 
during  meals.  At  8,  all  supped  on  broiled  bones  and 
beer.  There  was  not  to  be  seen,  till  long  after,  a  carpet 
in  a  single  Oxford  common-room.  What  need  to  add 
that  undergraduates  were  without  carpets  ?  "  Every 
academic  of  any  fashion  resorted  to  the  coffee-house 
during  the  afternoon.'***  The  *dons*  frequented  some 
adjoining  tavern  or  coffee-house,  Mr,  James  Wyatt's 
premises  in  High  Street  (known  at  that  time  as  *  Tom's 
coffee-house '),  were  the  favourite  resoii  of  seniors  and 
juniors  alike.  The  undergraduates  drank  and  smoked 
in  the  front  room  below,  as  well  as  in  the  large  room 
overhead  which  looks  down  on  the  street.  The  older 
men,  the  choice  spirits  of  the  University,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  club  which  met  in  a  small  inner  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  (remembered  as  'the  House  of  Lords'), 
where  t/ny  also  regaled  themselves  with  pipes,  beer  and 
wine.  The  ballot  boxes  of  the  club  are  preserved,  and 
the  ancient  Chippendale  chairs  (thanks  to  the  taste  of 
their  recent  owner)  were,  imtil  i88'2,  to  be  still  scon 
standing  against  the  walls.  It  is  related  concerning 
Queens'  and  Magdalen,  that  they  *^used  to  frequent 
*  Harper  s/ — the  comer  house  of  the  lane  leading  to 
Edmund  Hall/'®  Drunkenness  was  unquestionably  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  Oxford.  Irreligion  reigned ; 
not  unrebuked,  indeed,  yet  not  frowned  down,  either. 
It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  produce  anecdotes  in 
illustration  of  both  statements.  Should  it  not  be  re- 
membered, when  such  discreditable  details  are  brought 


•  BHiB,  note  to  the  lA/e  of  Wood,      Ed.  of  tlie  Ath.  Oson.,  Bvq.,  1848, 
prefixed  to  the  EccL  Hwt.  Society's       — i.  p.  48. 
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before  our  notice,  tliat  our  Universities  perforce  at  all 
times  reflect  the  mamiera  and  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  isolate  the  Oxford  of  1770  from  the 
Efttjiand  of  the  same  period?  The  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  coarse  time  everywhere  ;  and 
the  low  standard  which  prevailed  in  Church  matters 
outride  the  University  is  but  too  notorious.  Only 
because  her  lofty  traditions  and  rare  opportunities  set 
her  on  a  pinnacle  apart,  does  the  Oxford  of  the  period 
referred  to  occasion  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

We  are  about  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
spirit  of  Oxford  in  her  palmiest  days  was  by  no  means 
extinct  dming  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  I  take  upon  myself  to  suggest,  that  he  would  be 
rendering  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  who  would 
bo  at  the  pains  to  convince  a  conceited  and  forgetful 
generation  that  Hixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  viultV  : 
that  classical  scholarship  and  sacred  Science  were  culti- 
vated at  our  Universities  with  distinguished  success  in 
the  worst  of  times ;  and  that  it  is  a  heartless  misstate- 
ment to  represent  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  period 
following  the  date  of  Bp,  Butler's  memorable  '  Advertise- 
ment '  as  universal,— -a  calumnious  falsehood  to  blacken 
the  English  clergy  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  with 
indiscriminate  censure. 


Such  however  as  I  have  been  describing  was  the  state 
of  things  when  young  Eouth  became  a  commoner  of 
Queens'.  Jacobite  sentiments  he  found  universally  pre- 
valent, and  he  espoused  them  the  more  readily  because 
they  fell  in  with  the  traditions  of  his  family.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  he  became  a  demy  of  Magdalen 
only  28  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  President 
Hough,— who  had  been  deprived  and  ejected  in  1687, 
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and  again  restored  in  1688.''  He  was  remarkable  even 
as  a  Imy.  *I  like  that  little  fellow  in  blue  stockings,' 
said  the  second  Earl  Temple  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Buckingham },  with  whom  Routh  used  to  argue,  when  he 
met  him  in  a  friend  s  rooms,  ('  I  suppose;  remarked  the 
President  at  the  end  of  eighty  years, '  f/iey  [i.  e,  the  blue 
stockings]  weren^t  reri^  fasti/')  But  the  topic  of  the  hour 
was  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been  just  obtained 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city, — an  Act  which  in  a 
few  years  effectually  transformed  ancient  into  modern 
Oxford*  Meanwhile  Dr.  George  Home  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Randolph  were  pointed  out  as  the  most  conspicuoua 
divines  in  the  Univer-sity:  Dr.  Kennicott  as  the  most 
famous  Hebraist:  Tom  Warton  as  the  most  brilliant 
wit.  In  the  very  next  year  young  Routh  migrated  from 
Queens'  to  Magdalen,  The  record  survives  in  his  own 
writing:— *  1771,  July  24th.  I  was  elected  a  Demy  of 
Magdalen,  on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  Dr* 
Home/  And  now  he  came  under  improved  influences 
— the  best,  it  may  be  suspected,  which  the  University 
had  at  that  time  to  offer.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  1 776,  was  a  fellow  of  tlie  college, 
('  my  learned  fi*iend,  Dr.  Wheeler,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
him ;)  and  Dr*  John  Burrough  was  his  tutor.  Especially 
is  it  to  be  considered  that  youug  Routh  now  lived  under 
the  eye  of  Dr.  Home,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Presidentship  in  January  1768,  and  was  still  engaged  on 
hiB  Commentaiy  on  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  character  and  the  purauits  of 
thLs  admirable  person  materially  tended  to  confirm  in 
Martin  Joseph  Routh  that  taste  fur  sacred  leai'ning 
which  was  destined  afterwards  to  bear  such  memorable 
fruits.     He  listened  to  Home's  sennons  in  the  College 

^  He  died  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1743, 
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chapel  and  at  St.  Mary'g,  and  must  have  been  de%ht«d 
with  them :   while,  at  the  President  s  lodgings,  he  ib«C 

whoever  at  that  time  waa  most  distinguished  in  or  out  of 
the  University  for  learning;  ability,  or  goodness. 

The  youth  (for  we  are  speaking  of  a  boy  of  sixteen) 
had  already  established  the  practice  of  returning  to 
Beccles  once  a  year,  and  spending  some  part  of  the 
summer  vacation  under  his  parents'  roof  This  annual  vi&it 
went  on  till  1791,  On  such  occasions  it  is  rememWred 
that  he  sometimes  'acted  as  the  assistant  or  substitute 
of  his  father  in  the  school-room,  where  his  presence  was 
alwaj^  welcomed  by  the  pupils,  on  account  of  his  urbane 
manner  and  the  happy  ease  with  which  he  communic^UHi 
information/  *  To  this  period  belongs  the  foUowiug  laiUn 
from  the  Rev.  Peter  Routh  to  his  son ; — 

*Dear  Martin, — As  you  are  so  desirous  of  a  letter 
immediately,  and  have  fixed  no  longer  term  than  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  receive  one,  not  to 
disappoint  you  in  your  expectation,  I  write  this  evening. 
.  ,  ,  Your  8ur|)licc,  I  hope,  is  not  so  difierent  from  the 
generality  as  you  seem  to  describe  it,  it  heing  cut  to  the 
best  pattern  here ;  and  others  which  are  brought  out  of 
the  country  I  should  think  must  vary  enough  not  to 
leave  you  singular. 

*  As  to  your  studies,  you  may  probably  have  better 
directions  than  I  can  give  you.  But  in  general  you  may 
remember  what  I  saitl  of  the  expediency  of  allotting  the 
time  fi-om  chapel  to  lectures  not  ordioarily  to  breakfast- 
ing in  company,  but  to  the  severer  kinds  of  study,  in 
which,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  directed,  as  a  Cambridge 
scholar  I  must  recommend  Locke's  "  Essay  **  to  be 
seriously  and  repeatedly  read  and  epitomized,  but  not 
without  Dr.  Watts' s  "  Philosophical  Plssays,"  to  guard 
against  some  ill  prejudices  apt  to  be  contracted  from  the 
former.  The  next  division  of  time  that  you  can  mth 
most  constancy  engage  to  study  in,  I  would  have  appro- 

'  F^uconherge  Mefnoriul  (Already  quoted),  p.  37. 
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priated  to  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  full  proportion  of  the 
latter,  because  you  are  like  to  be  but  little  furthered  in 
it  by  the  college  exercises.  Eugliflh  reading  of  all  sorts 
but  what  I  mentioned  under  the  first  article,  I  used 
myself,  when  at  the  University,  to  reserve  for  such 
evenings  a8  I  spent  alone, 

*  Of  your  moral  conduct  and  religious  principles  I 
have  no  reason  to  form  any  such  apprehensions  as  would 
make  me  uneasy,  but  penauade  myself  that,  young  as 
you  are,  they  are  too  well  guarded  for  people  exception- 
able in  either,  how  much  soever  your  seniors  or  superiors, 
to  pervert  or  unsettle  you,  even  though  you  should  meet 
with  any  such  among  your  acquaintance.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  repeat  the  same  caution  you  have 
often  had  from  me — that  your  constitution  and  your  , 
years  will  require  more  than  ordinary  precaution  in  thej 
article  of  good  fellowship,  which  in  your  present  college 
you  seem  to  have  it  much  at  your  discretion  to  observe 
or  to  neglect.     Love  from  all  here. 

'Your  affectionate  father, 
*Beccle8,  Oct.  9,  1771.'  *  Peter  Routh.' 

In  1774  (February  5th)  Martin  took  his  B.A,  degree: 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  at  once 'go  down.* 
The  interval  before  he  could  be  ordained  was  to  have 
been  passed  at  Beccles,  His  father  had  a  large  family  to 
provide  for:  two  children  had  been  born  to  him  since 
Martin  had  gone  up  to  Oxford  in  1770 ;  and  the  expenses 
of  an  University  education  already  pressed  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  domestic  exchequer. 

*  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  passed  the  pig-market/ 
writes  the  anxious  parent  (Feb.  4th,  1774),  indulging  in 
an  allusion  which  will  be  intelligible  at  least  to  Oxford 
men.  Then  follow  directions  as  to  what  the  son  was  to 
do  with  his  effects  before  his  departure : — 

*This  I  mention'  (proceeds  the  writer),  *on  the  sup- 
position of  your  not  having  a  very  near  prospect  of 
returning   to  college,  which   must   be    the    case  unless 
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somewhat  approaching  to  a  maintenance  could  he  con- 
trived for  you  there ;  isince,  as  you  must  be  aware,  your 
education  hitherto  has  been  full  as  much  as  my  circum- 
stances will  allow  of.  The  particulars  now  occumng 
for  the  refreshment  of  your  memory  ai'e  all  your  cloaths, 
linen,  sheets,  and  table-linen,  spoons,  and  such  books  as 
you  think  may  be  useful,  if  Wormall  should  become 
your  pupil,  in  the  use  of  the  globes  and  a  smatteruig  of 
astronomy.  .  .  .  Whether  you  will  have  heard  the  bad 
news  from  London,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  by  a  letter  from 
Kelsale  on  Wednesday,  we  are  infoi-med  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Heber,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  heir  to  an 
entailed  estate  of  1500/.  per  annum,  00  old  Christmas 
Day/ 

The  father*s  wish  was  that,  as  Martin  was  to  take 
Cambridge  on  his  way  to  Beccles,  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Smith, 
Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, — his  own  former 
Head.  He  therefore  furnished  the  young  man  with  a 
letter  of  introduction ;  "  indulging  the  partiality  of  a 
father  in  thinking  that  the  Master  might  find  some 
amusement  in  even  ^/>  accounts  of  their  sister  Univer- 
sity." ....  To  Martin  himself,  the  father  writes : — 

'*  When  at  Cambridge,  do  not  neglect  my  proper  com- 
mendations to  all  in  due  order :  and  I  dare  say  you  wUl 
be  attt^ntive  to  their  academical  customs,  end  such  of 
the  public  Exercises  as  your  stay  there  shall  give  you 
opportunities  of  hearing,  even  more  than  to  a  comparison 
of  the  Buildings^  &c.  with  those  at  Oxford.  I  recollect 
nothing  more  that  is  of  importance  at  present,  besides 
putting  you  in  mind  to  wi"ite  before  you  leave  Oxford, 
and  give  us  a  detail  of  your  intended  route,  and  the 
time  of  beginning  if 

The  election  of  Martin  Joseph  Routh  to  a  fellowship 
at  Magdalen  (July  35th,  1775)  determined  his  sob- 
sequent  career.  He  was  now  20  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  henceforth  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  frec[uent  inter- 
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course  with  his  chief, — the  admirable  Dr,  George  Home, 
who  was  President  of  the  college  until  1791.  He  under- 
took pupils, — one  of  whom  (Edward  South  Thiirlow®) 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Granville  Penn  [i 761  "1844],  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  afterwards  another  of 
his  pupils.  ^  This  gentli^man  (whose  name  will  come 
before  us  again  by  and  by)  became  famous  as  an  author, 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  Divinity,  and  is  styled 
by  Routh.—'  vir  nobilis,  idemque  in  primis  omatus  et 
litteratus/  '^  in  connexion  with  his  ''  Critical  Revision  of 
the  text  and  translation  of  the  N*T/'  And  now  Routh 
wholly  gave  hhnself  up  to  study.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Park  Street  chapel,  Grosvenor  Square,  by 
Dr.  Philip  Yonge,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Dec.  sist^  i777- 
He  had  ah*eady  proceeded  M.A.  in  1776  (Oct.  23rd): 
was  appointed  college  Librarian  in  1781  ;  and  in  1784 
and  1 7 85^  junior  Dean  of  Arts,  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
in  the  latter  year  of  seeing  his  brother  (Samuel )  admitted 
Demy*  He  had  already  been  elected  Proctor,  ^  in  which 
capacity  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment  given  to 
George  HI,  who,  with  Queen  Chai^lotte,  visited  the  Uni- 
versity about  this  time.  The  first  symptoms  of  the 
King  8  subsequent  malady  had  not  yet  appeared :  but 
Routh,  in  describing  the  scene,  while  he  did  full  justice 
to  the  intelligence  and  activity  which  marked  the  King's 
face  and  conversation  (he  sat  opposite  to  him),  dwelt  on 
the  restlessness  of  his  eye  and  manner,— which  was 
afterwards  but  too  easily  explained. 

In  these  days, — when  College  tutors  avail  themselves 
of   the   Easter   Vacation    to   "explore    Palestine    from 


•  EldeBt  Bon  of  John  Thurlow,  of 
Norwich,  esq.,^ — matricQlated  as 
G.  C.  9  Oct.  1 78 1,  ngeii  17. 

*  See  page  47, 


'  Optwcwia,— i.  93. 

'  *  1784,  April.  I  wan  elected 
Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  in 
my  twenty-nintk  year.* — MS.  note. 
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Hebron  to  Dania&cus,  besides  paying  a  Tialt  to  Alex- 
andria, Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  " — the  following  recital 
of  an  unsiiecessful  attempt  made  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  ''to  see  France,  and  if  possible  to  reach  Paris/' 
sounds  fabulous.  The  exact  date  of  the  incident  cannot 
now  be  recovered,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  about 
1775-  And  ''I  believe"  (says  my  accomplished  in- 
formant*) '^  I  can  give  you  the  exact  words  as  they 
were  spoken  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to 
Dr,  and  Mrs.  Routh,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1845 :  ** — 

"  I  had  resided  in  Paris  during  the  previous  five 
years,  and  I  suppose  the  President  thought  that  a  con- 
versation about  that  capital  would  interest  me  more 
than  any  other  topic.  He  talked  of  the  eglise  S.  Roch, — 
and  of  Notre  Dame  with  its  two  towers, — and  the  view 
which  might  be  seen  from  them : — particularly  asking 
me  about  the  new  bridge  across  the  Seine^  close  to  the 
TuilerieSj  which  he  thought  must  be  seen  from  one  of 
those  towers.  I  believed  that  no  one  who  had  not  ^eni 
Paris  could  know  so  much  about  it  i  and  inquii-ed  of 
Dr.  Routh  how  many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
last  there  1     He  replied  in  the  following  words  : — 

'' '  A  great  many  years  ago,  Madam,  when  I  was  a 
student,  I  and  two  of  my  companions  determined  to  see 
France.  I  bought  myself  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  we 
walked, — yes,  Madam,  wo  walked, — to  Bristol;  intend- 
ing to  find  a  ship  which  would  take  us  across  the 
channel,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  to  see  as  much  as  we 
could  of  France,  and  if  possible  to  reach  Paris. 

"  •  But  when  we  got  to  Bristol,  I  resolved  '—(with  a 
determined  movement  of  the  head) — *  to  go  no  further ; 
for  tke  new  leather.  Madam,  had  so  firaim  my  feet^  I  cau/d 
scarcely  wa/^.  So  I  returned  to  Oxford  to  read  about 
France  in  books/'' 


*  Mt».  Sarah  Routh.  wife  of  the  that  gbe  would  give  me  the  ttory 
President's  nepl]ew(Uuhert  Alfred )f  in  wntliig.  (Amport^  Julj  l5th^ 
m  compliance    witk    my    request       tSSo.) 

VOL,  L  0 
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Later  in  life,  Rotith'3  desire  to  travel  revived.  In 
April  1788,  he  plaimed  a  visit  to  some  of  the  continental 
libraries  in  order  to  collate  MSS.  His  father  was 
averse  from  this  scheme.  He  was  himself  unacquainted 
with  modern  languages;  so,  after  an  inttTview  with  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  have  acted  as  his  interpreter, 
which  proved  the  reverse  of  eDcouraging,  he  abandoned 
his  project  for  ever.  One  would  have  thought  that  his 
intimacy  with  bo  considerable  and  so  interesting  a 
traveller  as  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  [1 738-1810],  who  was 
a  fellow  of  his  own  society,  would  have  proved  his 
successful  incitement  to  foreigli  travel  at  all  hazards. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  President's  widow,  on  being 
interrogated  concerning  what  she  knew  or  had  heard  of 
the  remote  past,  that  when  'her  dear  man'  first  went  to 
Oxford,  he  interchanged  letters  with  his  father  weekly. 
The  impression  may  have  resulted  from  the  very  active 
correspondence  which  certainly  went  on  as  long  as  life 
lasted  between  Peter  Eouth  at  Beecles  and  his  son  at 
Magdalen.  Only  a  few  of  the  fathers  letters  yet 
exist ;  but  they  betoken  a  good  and  thoughtful  person : 
grave,  yet  always  cheerful ;  affectionate,  and  with  an 
occasional  dash  of  ^iuiet  Iruroour.  Between  the  two  there 
evidently  prevailed  entire  unity  of  sentiment.  Peter 
Eouth  keeps  *  Martin  '  informed  of  what  is  passing  in  his 
neighbourhooil :  tells  him  the  rumours  which  from  time 
to  time  reach  remote  Suffolk ;  and  relieves  his  parental 
anxiety  by  communicating  the  concerns  of  their  own 
immediate  cii'cle.  The  son,  in  return,  chronicles  his 
pursuits  and  occupations,  which  are,  in  fact,  /lis  sftidieH ; 
and  until  long  after  he  is  thirty  years  of  age — through- 
out his  father's  life,  in  short — submits  his  compositions 
as  deferentially  to  his  judgment  as  when  he  was  a  boy 
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of  fifteen,  *  I  do  not  recollect'  (he  wrote  in  1791,  with 
reference  to  hia  dedication  of  the  *  Reliquiae '  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church)  *  that  I  waa  indebted  for 
any  alteration  of  the  original  dedication  I  sent  my 
father,  except  in  two  instances.  I  adopted  the  words  non 
nm  precariutn,  and  the  fine  sentence,  ei  ipii  emineaiii  in 
prineijnhHS  Judae,* 

In  another  place^  Routh  commemorates  with  evident 
pleasure  his  father  s  correction  of  the  Latin  rendering 
by  Turrianus  of  a  passage  in  a  certain  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch.  "Utroque  loco*'  (he  says)  '*  vocem, 
&c.  cum  voce  &c.  conjungendam  esse  vidit  pater  raeus 
reverendus,  d  vvv  h  dprivr\,  quem  consului,  et  in  expo- 
nendis  verbis  secutus  sum/* 

lb  was  with  reference  to  the  speech  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  ancient  custom,  Mai'tin  had  to  deliver  at  the 
expiration  of  his  Proctorship,  that  his  father  sent  him 
the  following  shrewd  remarks  (April  3rdj  1786)  on 
writing  a  speech  for  delivery : — 

'In  regard  to  the  part  of  your  speech  transcribed  in 
your  last,  I  have  to  remark  that,  upon  revising  it,  you 
must  pay  a  particular  attention  to  your  own  manner 
of  speaking,  and  how  the  periods  run  oft*  your  own 
tongue ;  and  that  probably,  where  you  find  an  obstruc- 
tion, it  will  arise  from  the  feet  not  being  sufficiently 
varied,  or  the  same  endings  or  cases  following  close 
upon  each  other.  A  little  change,  I  think,  would  im- 
prove a  clause  which  struck  me  tor  the  last  reason^  viz* 
*'  Si  animoM  ex  den*ii  improhaqne  munerU  inei  execuiioiie  gra^ 
vmri  icfn"  &c.  Alter  this,  if  you  please,  to  per  and  the 
accusative,  and  think  of  a  better  wurd  than  e^reculio. 
Again,  change  some  words  which  occur  too  often  in  so 
short  a  composition,  as  orator,  orafio  and  munus.  After 
cum,  which  you  begin  with,  the  subjunctive  should  fol- 
low, according  to  classical  usage,  even  where  the  sense 
is  positive  and  without  contingency.  Not  but  I  believe 
there  are  instances  to  the  contrary. 

c  a 
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At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  father  enters  into 
minuter  criticism^  and  discovers  excellent  scholarship. 
But  the  correspondence  is  not  by  any  means  always  of 
this  severe  type.  Father  and  son  wrote  about  books, 
because  learning  was  with  both  a  passion;  and  about 
divinity,  because  it  was  evidently  uppermost  in  the 
heaii  of  either*  As  a  rule,  however,  these  letters  have 
a  purely  home  flavour ;  and  sometimes  when  Martin  lets 
out  incidentally  what  a  very  studious  life  he  is  leading, 
he  di-aws  down  on  himself  aflectionate  rebuke*  *  It  may 
be  grown  trite  by  repetitioUj  and  I  shall  not  render  it 
more  irksome  by  prolixity : — Aii*  and  exercise  and,  above 
all,  the  cold  bath  is  what  you  must  pluck  up  resolution 
to  make  use  of,'  The  hint  was  not  thrown  away*  A 
shower-bath  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  President's 
bed-room  furniture  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

*I  am  glad  you  find  more  entertainment  in  Teiiullian 
than  I  am  afraid  I  could  do  myself.  All  I  know  of  him 
IB  from  quotations,  very  frequently  met  with,  which  have 
seldom  failed  of  puzzling  me  with  some  enigmatical 
quaintness/^ 

Next  year,  Peter  Routh  writes : — 

*  Your  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  is  leaving  me  far 
behind ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  of  not  being  qualified  to 
talk  with  yon  about  them  when  we  moot.  By  the  way, 
Sam  has  given  me  some  little  hope  of  seeing  you  in  a 
wig,  which  I  look  forwai'd  to  as  the  breaking  of  a  spell 
which  has  counteracted  most  of  your  pui'puses  of  exer- 
tion, excursion  and  amusement*'  ® 

Occasionally  the  old  man  indulges  in  a  little  pleasantry, 
and  many  a  passage  proves  that  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in   genuine   humour*      One  of  his  daughters 


■  Becdw,  Mfty  iStb*  1786. 
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(*  PoDy  *)  was  qualifying  herself  to  undertake  a  schoolJ 
After  explaining  the  young  lady's  aspirations,  he  sud- 
denly breaks  off: — 

'  But  I  think  it  is  not  impossible,  from  the  rapid  steps 
taken  by  our  present  maccaroni  towards  working  a  con- 
fusion in  the  sexes,  that  if  you  should  ever  choose  to  be 
a  schoolmaster  yourself,  you  may  want  her  assistance  to 
finish  the  education  of  your  boys  by  giving  them  a  taste, 
and  a  dexterity  upon  occasion,  for  tambour-work  and 
embroidery/  ® 

It  is,  however,  when  he  is  communicating  to  his  son 
some  piece  of  local  intelligence,  entertaining  him  with 
the  doings  of  some  familiar  friend  of  his  early  days,  that 
Peter  Routh  a  wit  tlows  most  freely  : — 

'  Last  Tuesday,  Mr,  Elmy  ^  derived  immeusity  of  hap- 
piness from  the  apotheosis  of  his  daughter.  Lest  the  rite 
should  be  dis5graced  by  inferiority  in  the  sacrificing 
priest,  Mr.  Prebendary  Wodehouse  came  over  upon  the 
occasion*     I  rather  think  Sam  Caiier  is  making  a  first 

attack  on  Miss ,  who  has  lately  had  an  addition  of 

aooo/.  to  her  fortune.  Weddings  have  been  very  rife 
here  for  half  a  year  past/  * 

In  the  ensuing  August  (Mai'tin  being  then  in  Warwick- 
Bhire)j — 'Ought  I'  (asks  his  father)  *  to  run  the  hazard  of 
spoiling  your  visit  to  Dr.  Parr  by  tmnsmitting  Mr. 
Browne's  report  that  Miss  Dibdin  is  not  there,  but  on 
the  eve  of  maiTiage  to  a  gentleman  in  the  Commons  ? '  * 
Ten  years  had  elapsed  when  Peter  Routh  wiites :  *  If  you 


'  EveutQftUy,  two  of  the  Pre«i- 
dents  sisters  condticted  li  bonrding- 
■chool  at  Brooke,  near  Norwicli. 
{Faueonber^e  Memorial^  p.  37, 
note  a.) 

■  Ji]De9tbf  1773- 

•  "The  lubme  bec&me  extinct  on 
the  deoeaiie  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Elmy 


in  1835^  ^^^  ^^  '^^^^  Bectired  from 
oblivion  "  by  the  fact  that  the  jx^t 
Crabbe  mairied  Mibii  Sarah  Eliuj 
at  Beccleft  chiirch|  Deo.  17S3. 
{Life,\,  128.) 

»  May  1 8th,  1 786. 

^  Augufit  lotb,  1 7S6, 
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do  not  exert  yourself  shortly,  your  friend  Boycatt  is  like 
to  get  the  etai't  of  you  at  least  in  the  matrimonial 
chase.'  ^ 

One  more  extmet  from  this  correspondence  shall  suffice. 
It  refers  to  a  public  ti'ansaction  which  was  recent  in  July 
1 790,  and  recalls  two  names  which  were  still  famous  fifty 
years  ago,  or,  as  the  writer  would  have  said,  *  agone ' : — 

*The  immaculate  patriots,  so  worthy  of  trust  and 
honour,  are  showing  themselves  every  day  more  and 
more  in  their  true  colours.  Having  gotten  a  substitute 
for  their  old  calves' -head  cluhs,  they  figure  away  with  it 
to  purpose.  At  Yamiouth  (where,  by  the  >vay,  but  for 
the  tergiversation  of  Lacon,  the  Church  candidate,  they 
would  have  been  foiled  at  the  election)  an  anniversary 
feast  was  held,  Dr.  Aikifi  in  the  chair,  in  the  national 
cockade*  He  liad  been  till  very  lately  looked  upon  as  a 
candid  moderate  Dissenter;  but  has  now  vented  his 
rancour  in  a  pamphlet  which  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  buy  in.  His  sister,  Mrs,  Barbauld,  has  signalized 
herself  in  like  manner/ 


It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  have  possessed 
some  specimens  of  Routh  s  letters  written  to  his  father 
dulling  these  early  years.  His  sisters  are  said  to  have 
preserved  some  of  them,  and  they  may  be  in  existence 
still.  The  following  note,  evidently  written  before  1791, 
must  have  been  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Randolph  (after- 
wards Bp.  of  Oxford,  Bangor,  and  London),  who  was 
BegiuB  Professor  of  Divinity  from  1783  to  7,  and  is 
almost  the  only  scrap  of  his  early  private  correspondence 
which  has  reached  me  :— 

"  Mr.  Routh  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to 
Dr.   Randolph,   and   is   much   obliged   to   him   for  his 


*  Bungay,  February  iStli,  1796. 
Concerning  the  R*v.  W,  Boycatt, 
uee   the    President'e  grateful   and 


jrracefii!  memorandum  in  the  'Belu 
^uiae/  vol*  ii.  p.  339. 
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excellent  diBcourse;   which,  in  his  poor  opinion,  if  he 
may  be  excused  the  pedantry  of  the  quotation,  e^ft  urt 

oifhpo^" 

The  fifBt-fruita  of  his  studies  saw  the  light  in  17S4 
(the  year  of  his  Senior-Proctorship),  when  he  was 
twenty -nine  years  of  age.  It  was  a  critical  edition  of 
the  '  Euthydemus '  and  '  Oorgias '  of  Plato, ^ — with  notes 
and  various  readings  which  fill  the  last  157  pages : 
a  model  of  conscientious  labour  and  careful  editorship 
which  will  onjoy  the  abiding  eateem  of  scholarg.  He  is 
found  to  liave  cherished  the  design  of  editing  something 
of  the  same  philosopher  IkiHeen  years  before  (Dec.  9th, 
1771).  Some  account  of  the  copies  of  Plato  existing  in 
the  President's  library  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(A)  to  the  present  volume.  Dean  Church  possesses 
Routh*s  own  annotated  and  corrected  copy, — to  which 
however  he  had  made  no  additions  for  30  yearn  (1812-42), 
though  subs^equently  he  matle  several.  This  honourable 
beginning  of  a  great  career,  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St  Paurs, 
brother  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  whose  epitaph  in 
the  Temple  chui'ch  Kouth  wrote.  * 

In  correcting  the  text  of  this  volume,  he  relates 
[Preface,  p.  xiv.)  that  he  had  been  greatly  helped  by 
a  youth  of  delightful  manners  and  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual promise,  Edward  Jackson  Lister,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  evidently  subsisted  a  romantic  friend- 


*  Sc«  the  Appendix  (B).  This  in* 
ficdption  ia  printed  by  Lord  Cump- 
bell  in  his  *Lice^qf(he  CA<iiif'tf//t>rj* 
(v.  633),  but  *merenilo'  appears 
instead  of  'inerendi/  which  pro- 
voked  the  old  President  iminen«ely« 
*Hii  Scotch    Latini  «ir!'    he  ex- 


claimed indignantly  to  one  who 
alluded  to  the  fate  hh  Imicription 
hatl  experienced*  Dr.  Elo^nm  quote* 
an  amuKjng  description  of  an  inter- 
view between  Lord  Cmnpbell  untl 
the  President, — \^MegUter  of  IM* 
mUs,—p.  24^5*) 
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ship.  He  thus  feelingly  lingers  over  the  incidental 
mention  of  young  Lisier  a  name  (he  had  been  dead  two 
yeaxs): — *  quern  jam  quidem  ad  sedes  pioriun  transtulit 
Deus  0.  M. ;  cujiiB  autem  raenaoria  ex  hoc  pectore  nulla 
vi  temporiB  adimetur.  Cnlti  et  elegantis  ingenii  speci- 
men ineunte  vel  prima  adolescentia  luci  edidit,  Bionis 
epltapliiurn  Adonidis,  carmine  Anglico  expreseum:*  vix- 
dum  ttutcm  decimum  sextum  annum  superaverat,  quum 
terris  seternum  vale  dixerit.  *t)r  yap  tfjtAct  tq  BiIqi^ 
aT:oBi'tj(rK€i  vio^.*  The  tender  regrets  thus  gracefully 
recorded  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  the  writer  cherished  un- 
impaired to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  north-east 
comer  of  St.  Michael's  Church j  on  a  small  mural  monu- 
ment, may  be  read  the  following  words,  which  were 
traced  by  the  same  hand  in  1852 ; — '  In  cmweteno  sepuUm 
eat  imcnpiione  nunc  carem  Edvardua  Luler^  ejniaphii  Adon-- 
idin  Anglicn%  inter pres,  VixU  ami,  xvi,  JJecesnt  anno 
MSCCLXXXII, ;  cujttg  cull fii»i mum  ingeuium  vel  excel* 
leu  tiara  ipomlens  ab  amico  sepluaglnta  pmt  anni^  hie  cow' 
memoraiurj^  One*s  interest  is  not  diminished  by  the 
discovery  that  Lister  was  but  a  chorister  of  Magdalen, 
being  the  son  of  a  printer,  and  nephew  of  the  first 
editor  of  '  Jackson  s  Oxibrd  Journal,'  I  suspect  that 
the  youth's  family  must  have  come  out  of  Suflblk, — so 
purely  local  is  the  intelligence  with  which  Routh  enter- 
tains Ids  youthful  coiTespoodent  in  the  only  epistolar}'' 
ti^ace  which  survives  of  this  friendship,— dated  fi-om 
*Beccles,  Sept  i8th,  1780/  It  is  related  of  Wilham 
Julius  Mickle  (the  translator  of  the  *Lusiad'),  that  he 


*  Oxford,  1786.— 8vo.  pp.  24.  It 
fint  appeared  m  print  in  1780, — 
'^finished  before  the  Translator  L&d 
artired  at  the  age  of  tburteen." 

*  Jrom  A  letter  of  the  President 


to  Dr.  OgUvie,  (Sept.  29,  1853): — 
**  I  am  about  t«>  copy  for  the  istone- 
CO  Iter  ^B  model  the  following  Jn^icrip- 
tion  proposed  to  be  placed  in  hi. 
Michaern  church." 
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frequently  made  Lister  the  companion  of  his  walks,  and, 
as  they  rambled  together,  invented  tales  for  his  amuse- 
ment.'^ 

Bnt  though  the  claasics  were  ever  Routh^s  delight, 
and  scholarship  amounted  with  him  to  a  pas.sion,  he  had 
,  long  since  given  his  heart  to  something  nobler  far  than 
was  ever  *  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  *  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome.  Having  already  laid  his  foundations 
deep  and  strong,  he  proceeded  to  build  upon  tliem. 
Next  to  the  Scriptures  (to  his  great  honour  be  it 
recorded),  he  saw  clearly  from  the  fii'st,  notwithstanding 
the  manifold  discouragements  of  the  age  in  which  his 
lot  was  east,  the  impoi-tance  to  one  who  would  be  a 
well-furnished  divine,  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  patristic  writings.  '  Next  to  the  Scriptures  : '  for, 
like  every  true  *  master  in  Israel/  he  was  profoundly 
versed  in  fhem.  Tliis  done,  besides  the  Acts  of  the 
early  Councils  and  the  Ecclesiastical  historians,  he  is 
found  to  have  resolutely  read  through  the  chief  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  taking  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  their  chronological  order  : — Iremeus,  Origen, 
Hippolytus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eosebius,  Epipha- 
niug,  Didymus,  among  the  Greeks :  Teilullian,  Cyprian, 
Optatus.  Jerome,  Augustine,  among  the  Latins. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  hia  patristic  reading  at  this 

time  may  be  inferred  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a 

mere  inspection  of  his  MS,  notes  in  a  little  interleaved 

I  copy  of  the  N.  T.  (Amsterdam,  1639);  into  the  frequent 

blank  pages  of  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  in 


'  6loxAm*e  *  Se^itier,*  eU:,,  vol.  i, 
p.  193.  Mickle,  who  will  be  re- 
membered l>7  Ms  beAotlful  ballad 
on   Camnor   Hall^   ileept    in    the 


dmrclkjmrd  ci  Forest  Hill,  on  the 
north  vide  of  the  Church.  I  found 
Mb  tombstone  there^  mauij  yean 
•go. 
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the  habit  from  a  very  early  period — indeed,  he  retained 
the  habit  to  the  end  of  his  life^-of  inserting  references 
to  places  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  where  he  met 
with  anything  unusually  apposite,  in  illustration  of  any 
paiiicular  text.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  book  (for  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  bind  the 
volume  into  two)  is  found  the  following  memorandum, 
which  (as  the  T;\a4ting  shows)  must  have  been  made 
quite  late  in  life  :• — 

'  Quae  in  sequentibus  quasi  meo  Marte  interpretatiid  i 
sum,  ea  inter  legendum  libros  saeroa  a  me  seripta  sunt, 
raro  adhibitia  ad  con,silium  interpretibus  recentioribus, 
qui  meliora  fortaase  docuissent.' — M.  J.  R. 

*At  vero  initio  cteptis  his  adnotationibus,  et  per 
longum  tempus,  meum  judicium  iis  interponere  baud 
eonsuevi ;  dum  quid  quid  mihi  auctorea  veteres  legenti 
ad  ilhigtrandam  8.  Scripturam  faciens  occuiTeret,  illud 
hie  indicare  volebam/ 


The  foregoing  statement  as  to  what  had  been  his  ownj 
actual  practice  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  contents  of 
these  interesting  little  totnes,  where  all  the  earlier  notesi 
consist  of  references  to  the  Fathers^  followed  occasionally 
by  brief  excerpts  from  their  writings.  In  a  later  hand 
are  found  expressions  of  the  writer's  individual  opinion  ; 
while  the  latest  annotations  of  all,  or  among  the  latest, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  little  more  than  references  to 
Scripture,  These  last  were  evidently  traced  by  fingers  ren- 
dered tremulous  by  age  :  and,  to  say  truth,  cannot  always 
be  wholly  deciphered.  A  few  specimens  will  not  perhaps 
be  unwelcome.  When  a  young  man,  he  had  written 
against  St  Mark  xiii.  32, — *  Fi(L  Irenae.  L.  2,  c,  2H,  p.  158 
eth  MassiwtL  E^ponere  conatus  ed  Didymui^  L.  3,  De  Trin. 
c.  22,  ei  TerlulL  adv.  Praxeam  c.  26'  Long  after,  he 
added,  *  Nmi  est  inter  ea^  quae  odendii  Fiiio  Paler ^  id  homi- 
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niins  signifeei.,  rHei  illius  eogniiio.  Confer  5.  Joan*  i\  19, 
20 J  et  cap,  miv.  2H,  ei  xv.  i^,  ei  isvi.  13,  e/  AcL  L  7.' 

The  following  is  the  President's  note  on  1  S.  John  v. 
6  : — *  6t'  vhaTos  Kal  aifxaTos.  Beus  et  Homo,  FuL  Reliq. 
Sacr.  vol.  i*  p.  170,  et  p.  171,  de  hoc  et  commat'ibng  sequen- 
tibus,  Interpretatio  eomm  impediri  miki  videtur  accesaionibus 
Latinis,^  And  on  ver.  16  :  *  i^rriv  a\xapTia  irpo^  Odimrop. 
Ihft^sse  de^ignaiur  peccatum  de  quo  Dominus  nosfer  in  evan^ 
§elio  pTonuniiaty  —  referring  of  course  to  S.  Matth.  xii* 
31 J  33. —On  St.  Luke  i.  32,  he  writes:  ^OdefidUvr  hii 
verbis  Maria  ex  Judae  tribu  orta^  On  v.  23  :  *  T^  la-nv 
€VKo-nuir€pop^  etc.  Sen^ti^  verborum  ed^  rl  icmp^  etc.  J?i 
faeilim  ed  diccre,  etc/ — On  ix.  27  :  *  ewy  hv  Ihmm  rijif  ^ao-t- 
Aetay  rov  0eou.  Vidend.  annon  hind  de  Mequenfibm  exponai- 
dum  sit.  Confer  comvh  16  et  32/ — On  xiii.  11  :  *  TrrnJ^a 
au-B^vUas,  Confer  Marc*  ix.  17^  i^^^^  ttv^vp.a  akakov, 
IIvjus  capitis  cotfun,  16,  Salanae  altrd/ttif  infrmifntem  mulieris 
ipse  Bominus^ac  similiter  alibi* — On  St.  Mark  x v.  21  :  ^rbv 
Trarifya  ^  Ak^^dvhpov  koI  'Poi/0ov.  Christ ianorum^  ut  verisimile 
cf/,  quod  difffium  not  at  u  est,     Co?tf  de  llf(fo,  Rom.  xvi.  13.' 

But  the  most  interesting  of  his  annotations  are  often 
the  shortest ;  as  when,  over  against  St.  Luke  xviii.  8,  is 
written  :  *  ttAt/i^  6  vim  roO  avdp^i^ov  iXBmp  apa  €vpri(r€i  ttjv 
frlimp  im  ttjs  y^s  (the  old  man  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
transcribe  the  Greek  in  a  trembling  hand,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  pious  ejaculation  which  follows),— Coneedat 
hoc  Beus,^ — With  the  same  pregnant  brevity,  bis  note  on 
St,  Matth.  XXV.  9,  is  but — *  rov^  limKovvra^,  Fae  vadtH- 
iilms  I  *■ — In  truth,  his  suggestive  way  of  merely  calling 
attention  to  a  difficulty  is  often  as  good  as  a  commentary ; 
as  when  (of  i  Cor.  xv.  23-25)  he  says,  '  Quomodo  e^poni 
debent  verba  Apostoli,  disquirenditm.^ — Even  more  remark- 
ably, when  he  points  out  concerning  St,  Luke  xi.  5, — ^Qttae 
iequuntur  JJomini  effata^  usque  ad  comm.  13,  maxima  observa- 
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Hone  di^na  uniL^ — Of  Hebr.  vi*  i,  2,  he  says, — '  pTja-ts 
maximi  momentV — Sometimes  his  notes  are  stiictly  critical, 
as  when  against  St.  Jamea  iv.  5,  he  writes,  *  DifficiUime 
credendnm  esf^  Apo»(oliim  ft  on  atlulisse  verba  alicuju^  scnpforig 
inconipertC  His  translation  of  St.  Luke  vi.  40  is  as 
follows  :— *  Diic'ijmlm  non  superat  nia^Uirum  ;  sed,  si  omni 
parte  perfect la  *//,  magiHri  aequalis  eriL* — On  St.  Mark  vi. 
3,  he  says,  '  ab€K<t>09  dc  'laK<aflov  koI  'Iwo-tJ.  Constat  ex  cap, 
XV.  com.  ^gjilios  hos  exfUuse  alim  3Iariae,  non  rrjs  OeoroKov,* 
— And  on  i  Cor.  xv.  29,  *rf  ^al  fiaTrrlCovrat,  etc.  Mo9 
fume  videtur  ut  mnlti  bapfizareHtur  in  gratiam  C/iristianarum 
jam  dtfunctarum  qui  une  bapfimno  decesmsent^  ut  riearra 
iinctione  donati  ad  novam  vitam  re9nfgertfit' — On  St.  John 
xxi.  23,  he  notes, — >  Senectus  apostoli  loamm  ante  acriptum 
ab  €0  evangelium  hinc  fortantse  colligenda  €%t^  And  on  ver, 
25, — ^  Verba  ostendunf  plurima  alia  praeclara  miracvla  feeisie 
CItridum  ;  ei  alta  exidere  posMc  evangelia  de  its  ^criptaJ 

Rare,  indeed,  are  references  to  recent  authorities  and 
modem  books ;  but  they  are  met  with  sometimes.  ] 
Thus,  against  St.  Matth.  xxi.  7,  he  writes: — ^  I/is  quoque 
temporibus  super  asinos  recti  iter  faeiunt  pauperes  Palaestini, 
referent e  Josepho  WoJjio  in  Itinerario  [1839],  p.  186*  Humi- 
iiter,  gaper  asinos  sedent*  And  against  St.  John  v.  i7j 
*6  -narrip  ftou  e/jyi{€T"at.  Betegat  nos  ad  Jmtin.  HL  Dial. 
cum  Try  ph.,  §  23,  D'lsraeii  *^  Commentaries  on  Charles  I," 
[1830],  vol.  iii.  p.  340/  These  are  indications  of  a 
degree  of  variety  in  the  President  s  reading,  for  which 
one  is  scarcely  prepared.  It  is  right  to  conclude  with  a 
fairer  specimen  of  his  manner.  The  following  is  his 
verdict  on  a  famous  critical  dUBculty  (i  Tim.  iii,  J 6): — 
*  Fenmtanten,  quidquhl  ex  sacri  textus  historidy  illud  vero 
iand  cerium,  critici  collegerint^  me  tamen  i9$iema  ecgunt 
ar^mmUt  prarferre  lectimwm  0fo?,  quam  qaidem  agnoscunti 
veneres  interpretes^  Theodoretus  ceterique,  duabus  alteris  &y  ei  S, 
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fjBaee  miiemim  pmmi  JWit  md  £  Hippo^fimm  eontra  Nqetum, 
p.  95,  vol  L    Ssr^priW*.  Eedemui.  QpmMcidorum! 

But  I  suppose  Ike  weA  iayottMil.  tunofa^ian  of  a11  will 
be  deemed  tlie  fidlovmg, — wUdi  daus  up  a  place  of 

I  some  obscoiity  in  ooe  of  8L  Paoft  Epinileiif  by  merely 

Ipointiiig  oat  tltti  dia  Apostle**  menniiig  fakAi  been 
Utheiio  nniTemllj  o'vefiorikedv  ud  kb  eenilmimt 
erroneously  reoderad  in  roMiqafncia  Agatnit  FhUip* 
plans  IL  26,  haTiag  soied, — ^^  sa2  ih^^tapmr^  hvin  ^mniiraTi, 
Feria  cv  migHip^,     Rr.  tefemdmm  col  tarffwsfovtn'af  «  *  .  * 

1  lxiTo(9«i7  fr.     Ciller  2  If «.  L  4  be  x^<^  v\f](Mtf0Q  ;  ^'-^tbe 
Preddeni  lias  added,  m  Uie  ■ame  aged  writiiig, — '*  Ai 
tero^  quoi  mmtt^  mdim&  mieimr,  iOa  i-wiwoBrnp  fjp  vipraf  v/mr , 
KOA  a^tmmm^  de  ApotUh  ipm  mterpretamia  eue^  propoiuii 
vir  umeUmmmM  CmUwM  A,  O^ihie,    Comfer  eap,  t\  amm.  8." 
«  .  ,  Tea,  be  ta  i^it.    S.   Paul  is  speaking,  m^  of 
Epaphroditfis,  b«i  ^  Um^f.     We    shall    heneefoiih 
traDslate  the  place, — (with  Ogflvie  and  Rouih.) — **  For 
/longed  after  70a  aOl,^  etc    Tbe  Latin,  Sjriac,  Egyptian, 
Gothie  and  KngKsh  Yersiona  bave  all  overlooked  tbia 
fact*. ......  Tkese  speeiinens  of  tbe  President's  private 

Annotations  on  ibe  N.  T.  may  suffice. 

In  1782,  being  tb^i  only  in  his  a7ih  year,  and  again 
in  1783  or  4^  it  became  Bouth's  singular  privilege  to 
direct  tbe  envoys  of  tbe  American  Church  to  a  right 
quarter  for  tbe  creation  of  a  native  Episcopate,  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  us  of  tbe  present  day,  who 


•  Codd.  If  A  CD  E,  He.  adutnt 
A  eofxupt  text, — anhnlUted  to  tbe 
plaoe  in  Hmotiij  alrndj  (jnotod, 
and  to  1  Tbiem,  vi.  6.    Cf».  Eom,  L 

n«  ftttentiTe  rcftdar  will  nele 
the  icqiieDce  of  tlioo^bt  in  vcr.  98. 
St.  Paul  had  aiid  of  huiu^— d5f- 


^«r^  j)r.  "  /  katie  «m<  Ami  lA#rr« 
fort**  (be  add»' ,  fva . , .  ;y«t^rt,  mi^yit 
AXvw6t€^  i.    'Cp.  Matt.  xxri.  ^', 

win  «1»  rseUl  tba  1a&giiAg«  of  Phil , 
L  S  (liwiw  mrros  jr^aof '  ;  and  <^f 
3  Tim.  t  4  {Iin9t4iw  9t  f^t^..  Jm 
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witness  constantly  the  creation  of  new  colonial  seee,  it 
is  a  fact  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  our  American 
colonies  were  left  without  a  native  channel  of  Ordina- 
tion. From  the  settleraent  of  the  first  American  colony 
in  1607  to  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seahury  in  1784 
(Nov.  14th),  or  rather  until  his  return  home  in  1785,  all 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  communion  who  ministered  in 
America  were  either  missionaries^  or  had  been  forced  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  twice^  if  not  four  times,  for  Holy 
Orders.  This  necessity  deten*od  many  from  entering 
the  ministry,  and  of  those  who  ventured  on  the  voyage 
so  large  a  proportion  fell  by  the  way  that  it  was  dis- 
heartening to  contemplate  the  sacrifice.^  The  difficulties 
which  attended  the  just  demand  of  the  American  Church 
for  a  native  Episcopate  grew  out  of  the  political  troubles 
of  those  times.  Because  episcopacy  was  identified  with 
the  system  of  monarchical  government,  its  introduction 
was  resisted  by  a  large  party  among  the  Americans 
themselves,  who  dreaded  (clergy  and  laity  alike)  lest  it 
should  prove  an  instrument  for  riveting  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  bishops, 
hampered  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  constrained  to 
exact  oaths  from  candidates  for  consecration  inconsis- 
tent with  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  project  of  obtaining  Bishops  for  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  settled  in  America,  though  "re- 
newed from  time  to  time  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
to  that  of  George  111^  had  always  been  without  result. 
Petition  after  petition,  appeal  after  appeal  was  sent  from 
America.  The  Episcopate  of  England  was  implored  to 
secure  the  appointment  of '  one  or  more  resident  Bishops 
in  the  Colonies  for  the  exercise  of  offices  purely  Epi- 

•  Be&rdsley^a  Lift  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  jSealttr^,  (Boston, 
1881,) — p.  19. 
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'  :^  bat  tfaeir  ability  did  not  second  their  inelina- 
tion.  In  tbe  beginning  ol  1 783,  the  seven  years'  War  of 
beiiig  pncticaUy  at  an  end.  it  vas  feU  by 
I  in  America  thai  Ike  momfiiii  had  arriTed  fior 
lecisiTe  actiofi*  The  jandure  was  critteal ;  for  already 
jhrix.  in  the  sommer  of  1 78a)  a  pamphlet  had  been  issued 
Philadelphia  recommending  the  temporary  adoption 
I  m  mMUmU  for  Episcopacy  and  recourse  to  Preeby terlan 
-the  anonymous  author  of  ibis  sad  prodnotion 
^being  the  EeT.  W.  White,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania.^  Accordingly*  on  the  FestiTal  of  thA 
^Annunciation  1783,  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  remalninip 
Connecticut  cleigyj — ^fiuthful  and  clear-sighted  men, — 
"  met  in  voluntary  convention  *'  (as  they  phrased  it)  in 
the  (once)  obscure  village  of  Woodbury ;  *  and,  Upsides 
uttering  a  grand  protest  against  the  fatal  pnywt  which 
liad  emanated  from  Philatk^lphia,  *  proceeded  to  uoniinate 
jne  for  Consecmtion  as  their  Bishop*  The  venerable 
[Jeremiah  Learning  Tvas  the  object  of  their  choice.  *  As 
alternative  name  to  be  put  forward  in  case  of  need, 
tie  excellent  Samuel  Seabury  of  New  York  was  further 
designated.  Leauiing,  on  account  of  his  age  and  iuHr* 
mities,  declined  the  appointment:  and  Seaburv,  as 
bishop-designate  of  Connecticut,  sailed  for  Englaiul  in 
the  beginning  of  June, — reaching  London  July  7th*  1 783, 
four  months  before  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
British  troops,  and  carrying  with  him  a  petition  to  the 
English  Bishops  for  Consecration.  His  testimonials  were 
dated  April  2i8t. 


*  Sefiturtf  Centenary  (CoHnecti- 
€ui),  1885,— pp.  17,  18. 

*  Ijtje  of  Sttihuri/y — p.  97, 
'  JiiW.,— pp.  76-8. 

*  /iirf.,— pp,  98-103. 

*  See  Bp.  Williama  on  thi»  iub- 
ject,  in   the  Seabury   Ccnitnartff — 


pp.  25-6»  "  Pr,  Benrdsley  •toutly 
hi*liU  "  the  AAUie  view.  [  TAt  [dpinff 
Church,  Aug.  37,  18R1,-  (|iitjted  liy 
Br.  W.  J.  Seabury  in  hie  Ihjfi^ourjtt^ 
on  the  Election  of  his  tfreat  jiDoe«Uir| 
—p.  33] 
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While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and  while 
these  embarrassments  were  making  themselves  most 
severely  felt,  the  Danish  government  with  well-meant 
assidoity  offered  assistance.  The  Danish  Church,  how- 
ever, having  only  titular  Bishops,  was  incompetent  to 
render  the  required  help.  We  are  assured  by  American 
writers  iadeed,  that  "  the  offer  of  the  Danish  government, 
made  through  Mr.  Adams  (at  that  time  the  American 
Minister  in  England),  related  only  to  the  Ordination  of 
candidates  for  the  diaconate  and  priesthood/'  ®  Inas- 
much however  as  a  Church  whieh  is  competent  to  ordain 
Priests  and  Deacons  is  competent  to  consecrate  Bishops 
also,  wo  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  unexceptionable 
authority  that  the  project  was  seriously  entertained  of 
resorting  to  Denmark  for  Episcopacy  on  the  present 
emergency.  As  early  as  17H3,  before  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  American  independence,  Mr.  Routh  had  been 
invited  by  Bp.  Tburlow  to  a  party  at  bis  house  in 
London,  where  he  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  presi- 
dent of  King  s  (now  Columbia)  College,  with  reference 
to  this  very  subject;  and  succeeded  in  impressing  Dr. 
Cooper  with  the  fact  (well  understood  now,  but  not  so 
patent  thm.)  that  the  Danish  Succession  was  invalid. 
Dr.  Lowth,  Bp.  of  London,  was  present  and  corroborated 
Routh's  statement."^ 

Quite  certain  it  is  (and  this  is  the  only  important 


*  Cen^en^ry,  p.  45.  Also  Life  of 
Beahurtf,  pp.  193-4.  And  b€6  p.  ill 
where  the  Abp.  cif  Canterbnry  (May 
3,  1784)  teUs  of  th6  encouragement 
given  by  the  Damsh  Bishops  to 
AiEtericftn  ftppUcAtion  for  Holy 
Order*. 

'*  In  the  name  yeiir  (1783)  it  ia 
found  that  the  Seottii^h  Bishops 
dedftred   theix  Inability  to  render 


America  the  wiBhed  for  assistftnee 
in  compliance  with  the  request 
which  hiMl  been  made  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Chnrch  by 
Dr,  George  Berkeley, — '*  tiU  the 
independence  of  America  b«  fnUy 
and  irrevocably  reoognii^ed  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain," — 
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matter)  that  Dr.  Seabury,  whose  endeavours  with  the 

English  Bishops  were  of  necessity  unsuccessful,  was 
directed  (by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow)  to  repair  to  Routh 
at  Oxfor^l,  with  a  view  to  consulting  the  leai^ned  young 
Divine  as  to  the  best  source  for  obtaining  valid  Con- 
secration, and  especially  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Danish 
succestiion :  Seahury  having  been  himself  persuaded  in 
London  that  he  might  safely  apply  to  the  Bishops  of  that 
country*  The  President  of  Magdalen  was  known  in  after 
years  to  refer  with  excusable  satisiaction  to  his  own 
share  in  that  (and  the  earlier)  memorable  interview. 
^*  I  ventured  to  tell  them,  sir,  that  t^ej/  would  nof  Jiml  Ihert^ 
what  theif  iranfefir  He  convinced  his  auditory  on  boUi 
occasions  that  the  Scandinavian  sources— ineluding  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  as  well  as  Danish, — were  not  trust- 
worthy* It  was  Routh  in  short  who  effectually  dissuaded 
Seabury  from  the  dangerous  project:  strongl}'  urging 
upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  unimpeachable  claims  of 
the  Scoifinh  Episcopate, — **  of  whose  succession  there  is  no 
doubt/*  ^  The  precise  date  of  this  incident  is  not  recorded  : 
but  it  probably  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  inter- 
val between  July  j  783,  when  Seabury  arrived  in  London, 
and  the  26th  of  the  same  month  in  the  ensuing  year,  when 
he  announced  to  his  friends  in  America  his  intention  of 
^  waiting  the  issue  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament, 
w^hieh  it  13  the  common  opinion  will  continue  a  month 
longer  "  ;  adding,  that  iheu^ — "  If  nothing  be  done,  I  shall 
give  up  the  matter  here  as  unattainable,  and  apply  to  the 
North, — tin /ess  I  should  receive  confran/  fit  reef  ions  from  ike 
Clergy  of  Connecticut \^ — words,  by  tht*  way,  which 
effectually  dispose  of  the  imagination  that  **  the  Con- 

*  The  remder  ii  iovited  to  refer  *  BeftrdBlej^i    JAfs    aiul  Corrt- 

to  what*  will  be  found  on  Uua  tubjeet  tpondenoe  ^f  Bishop  Stuburg^ — ^pp, 
in  Uie  Appendix  (C),  IZ^-^Z* 

VOL.  I,  Jl 
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necticut  clergj'  ai  thoir  Woodbury  Conference  had  given 
instructions  to  * .  .  theii*  candidate,  that  if  he  should  fail  to 
obtain  consecration  in  England,  he  should  eeek  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishopa  of  the  disestablished  Church  of 
Scotland/*  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Seabury  delayed  to  act 
on  Eouth*s  sagacious  counsels  until  the  ^ist  August, 
17K4:  and  even  then,  it  was  through  Di\  Mjles  Cooper 
that  he  approached  the  Scottish  Prelates  ^ — who  by  that 
time  supposed  "that  the  affair  was  diopped/*  Dr. 
Seabury 's  "long  silence  had  made  them  all  think  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  connected  with  them."  "  We  are 
concerned  "  (they  added)  "  that  he  should  have  been  so 
long  in  making  his  application,  and  msh  that  in  an  afi'air 
of  80  much  importance  he  had  conesponded  with  one 
of  our  number."  ^  On  the  2nd  October,  however,  the 
Scottish  primus, — ^having  in  the  meantime  indirectly 
ascertained  fi-om  the  Abp,  of  Canterbury  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  run  no  hazard  by  complying  with 
Dr.  Seabury's  request  *, — professed  readiness  to  consecrate 
him:  and  accordingly,  on  the  14th  Nuveml)er,  1784,  in 
an  upper  chamber  at  Aberdeen,  Dr.  S^-abury  was  conse- 
crated first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  by  the  Bishops  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray  and  Ross " .  . .  .  A  great  separation 
was  thus  providentially  averted :  and  it  is  found  to  have 
been  mainly  due  to  the  counsels  of  one  young  in  years 
(for  ho  was  but  twenty-nine),  yet  mature  in  Theological 
attainments, — a  man  of  singular  judgment  and  ivho  bad 
given  himself  wholly  to  sacred  learning, — Martin  Joseph 
Routh.  In  1792,  the  spark  thus  providentially  elicited 
was  fanned  into  a  flame, — a  flame  which  baa  kindled 
beacon-fires  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast 


'  Smharff  Cettttnafjf^ — p.  5, 

*  TJfe  of  Seahury, — pp.  1 36-8. 

•  Ihid.^p.  141, 


•  Smhury  Centenary^ — p.    50*- 
Irt/'e,— pp.  138-9. 

*  Life  uj  Hmhufy, — p.  145. 
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Ainerican  continent.  At  the  eml  of  well'nio;h  a  century 
of  years,  the  churches  of  England  and  America,— the 
mother  and  tho  daughtt^r  church* — flourish  with  in- 
dependent life  and  in  full  communion*  ® 

In  every  notice  which  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Bouth, 
unreasonable  space  is  occupied  Ly  his  friendship  with  the 
eccentric  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  (and 
of  course  a  grandilor[uent)  admirer  of  the  future  President 
of  Magdalen,  Bloxam  remembers  the  man*B  grotesque 
appearance,  in  his  ''  canonical  full  dress,  with  enormous 
Avig,  surmounted  by  the  old  clerical  three-cornered  hat, — 
jumping  and  skipping  about  like  a  boy,  when  he  saw  the 
President's  carriage  driving  up  to  his  door  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit "  ^  Faithful  to  the  friend  of  early  life  until  the 
time  of  Parrs  death  in  18:25,**  Routh  must  yet  have 
shrunk  from  his  adulation, — which  can  only  be  charac- 
terized as  oppressive :  must  have  been  amused  by  bis 
foolish  vanity  :  must  havt*  been  annoyed  by  his  pedantry, 
*^  My  mother  told  me  *'  (writes  Dr.  Routh's  nephew) 
*'that  she  was  once  at  a  party  at  the  President's,  at 
which  Dr.  PaiT  %va8  ^jresent.  He  asked  her  to  light  his 
pipe,  observing, — '  You  can  now  say  (hat  i^oh  have  ligfifed 
Ih,  Parr$  pipe'  *\  .  .  ,  '*  ■'^y  ^^^  who  remembers  the 
President's  face  under  the  infliction  of  a  prolonged 
compliment,  will  easily  reahze  the  mixture  of  amusement 
and  impatience  with  which  he  must  have  read ''  certain  of 
Dr,  Parr's  pubMslied  encomiums.*  He  complained  (not 
without  reason)  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  decipher 
Parr's  letters.  John  Rigaud  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
one   (as  he   collected    autographs),   and  was    at    once 

«  See  the  Appendix  (CV 

'   lifffintfT  of  Deiai€9, — p.  1 4. 

*  Sunday,  MarcH  6, 18  J5,  a#fed  79. 


•  Bloxam'a  lietjiater  of  Demictj — 
pp.  13.  14. 
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promised  a  specimen.    *  I  have  a  good  many  of  liis  letters, 
8ir,     I  haven  t  read  them  all  yet  myself  I ' 

Rigaud  remembers  the  President  telling  him  of  an 
interview  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Parr,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  foi'mer  made  use  of  some  strong  ex- 
pression which  considerably  stnng  and  offended  the 
latter.  **  Sir "  (said  Parr  to  Dr.  JohnHon),— "  you 
know  that  what  you  have  just  said  will  be  known,  in 
four-and-twenty  hours,  over  this  vast  metropolis," 
Johnson^a  manner  changed.  His  eye  became  cahu  ;  and 
(putting  out  his  h^md), — "  Parr,  forgive  me  **  (he  said), 
"  I  didn't  quite  mean  it  "• .  .'*  But/* — (added  the  President 
with  an  amused  and  amusing  look  } — **  /  never  muld  get 
him  to  tell  7tn\  m\  w/taf  it  was  t/utl  Dr.  Johnson  had  mifl" 

To  myself,  when  speaking  of  inscriptive  writing, 
Bouth  onee  remarked  that  all  of  Parr's  inscriptions  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  pages  of  Morcellus.  (*  He  got  them 
all  from  Morcelios,  air/ — with  a  little  wave  of  hin  hand.)^ 
But  he  provided  a  shelter  for  Parr's  books,  (they  were 
piled  in  boxes  under  the  principal  gateway  of  the 
College),  when  the  Birmingham  rioters  threatened  to 
bura  his  library  at  Hatton,  (as  they  had  abeady  burnt 
Priestley*s  Meeting-house,)  and  often  entertained  him  in 
his  lodgings  at  Magdalen.  His  dinner-table  to  the  last 
retained  marks  of  the  burning  ashes  of  Parr's  pipe* 

PorsoUj  another  of  his  guests,  shared  his  kindness  in  a 
substantial  form;  for  the  President  in  1792,  with  Dr. 
Parr,  raised  a  subscription  for  providing  him  an  annuity. 
In  1794,  Routh  did  the  same  kind  office  for  Dr.  Pai-r 
himself;  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kett  and  Dr.  Maltby, 
raising  for  him  a  subscription  which  procured  him  an 
annuity  of  300/.  a  year* 

*  Steph.  Ant.  Morcelli  De  »Hlo  Intcriptionum  LatinarujUt  libri  iii. 
[1780],  4to. 


1700)  wneii  a  great  stirrmg  in  sacred  science  was  cer- 
tainly going  on,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Griesbach*a 
tirst  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1775-7)  marks  the 
coinmencement  of  a  new  ai'ra.  The  great  work  of  Gal- 
landius  was  completed  in  1781.  In  1786,  *  codex  A' 
was  published  by  Woide.  and  Alter  s  Greek  Testament 
appeai-ed.  Bireh'a  '  CoDationB '  (and  indeed  his  edition 
of  the  Gospels)  saw  the  light  in  1788,  and  C,  F.  Matthf^'i 
in  the  same  year  put  forth  the  last  two  volumes  of  his 
own  edition  of  the  Cireek  Testament  The  Philoxenian 
version  also  was  then  first  published,  and  Adier  in  the 
next  year  published  his  collations  of  the  Syriac  text* 
After  an  interval  of  just  a  century  of  years,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  a  coiTespondiiig  sudden  revival  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  studies*  Interesting  it  is  to 
have  to  record  that  at  this  very  time  we  tu-st  hear  of 
Routh  also  as  a  student  of  divinity.  He  had  taken  his 
B.D.  degree  in  17H6  (15th  July), — the  subject  of  his  ex- 
ercise being  'Jn  Chiustus  ^U  vere  Dkvs,  As^eritur'  The 
following  paper  (dated  1788)  seems  to  have  been  diuwn 
up  in  the  prospect  of  death  :■ — 

*  I  request  that,  after  my  decease,  all  the  letters  and 
papers  of  whatever  kind  in  my  possession  be  bui-nt  by 
my  brother  Saumel  and  my  friend  Mr.  John  Hind, 
excepting  my  Colit'etanca  in  three  volumes,  from  the 
Fathers,  on  various  subjects  ;  my  collections  from  the  H, 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  papei^s  relating  to  a  projected  erlition  of  the 
remains  and  tragmt*nt«  of  those  Ante-Nicene  Fathei's 
who  have  never  been  separately  published ;  and  finally* 
an  interleaved  copy  of  uiiy  Plato*  wherein  the  Addenda 
are  digested  in  their  proper  ortler  amongst  the  notes* 
These  papers  and  books  wnth  my  other  property  of 
whatever  nature,  I  leave  to  the  sole  disposal  of  my 
Father,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him,  if  any  overplus 
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remain  after  paying  my  debts,  to  present  the  following 
books  to  the  following  mentioned  persons.  To  the 
present  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lon!  Clarendons  JAfe  and 
eoutluuation  of/ih  Hidoty.  To  Edw.  Tliui'low,  esq.,  Bishop 
FeanoH  on  ike  Cned,  To  Granville  Penn,  esq.,  Ernest! 9 
edUioH  of  Livt/.  To  the  Rev.  George  Hirst,  ForderH 
Hebrew  Bible.  To  the  Rev.  John  Hind,  Grotim^s  cmnment  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testame/it^  and  Fell  '*  edUhn  of  St,  Cyprian' 

But  it  is  time  to  call  attention  to  the  prospectus  which 
Routh  put  forth  in  the  same  year  (1788)  of  the  work  by 
which  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered ;  the  completion  of 
which  proved  the  solace  of  his  age,  as  the  preparation  of 
it  had  been  the  delight  of  his  maturity,  viz.  the  ^Bdiquiaft 
Sacrae* ;  the  fii'at  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1814, 
In  the  Preface  he  explains  that  this  undeilaking,  though 
diacontiBiied  about  the  year  1790,  had  never  been  for  an 
instant  abandoned;  though  it  was  not  till  1805  that  he 
was  able  deUberatcly  to  resume  his  self-imposed  task. 
The  object  of  the  work  was  to  bring  together  and  to 
present,  cai^efuUy  edited,  the  precious  remains  of  those 
Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  sera,  of 
whose  writings  the  merest  fraguients  alone  survive, 
and  whose  very  names  in  many  instances  have  onl}'-  not 
died  out  of  the  Church  s  memory.  Let  us  hear  his  own 
account  of  this  matter : — 

"  While  I  was  engaged  in  reading  through  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  1  could  not  but  linger  wistfully  over 
many  an  ancient  writer  whose  scattered  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  admit  of  being  separately  edited  ;  and  in  fact 
have  never  as  yet  been  culled  out  and  cnllected  together. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  had  formed  the  intention  of 
acquainting  myself  with  the  constitution,  the  doctrines, 
the  customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  by  the  diligent 
study  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  of  its  own  monuments.  I 
resolved  tu  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  writings  of  the 
earliest  age.     And,  to  say  the  truths  on  very  many  occar 
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fliona  I  found  my  determination  to  overlook  absolutely 
nothing,  of  tlio  greatest  use  in  cleai'ing  up  the  difUculties 
which  occasionally  presented  themselves.  At  all  events^ 
systematically  to  neglect  so  many  writers,  strongly  re- 
commended to  us  an  they  are  by  their  piety,  their  learn- 
ing and  their  authority,  simply  because  of  the  very 
mutilattrd  condition  in  which  their  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  waii  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  liecame  needful  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 
hunting  up  and  down  thi^ough  the  printi'd  vohimes  of 
those  learned  men  who  have  treated  of  patristic  anti- 
quity, in  order  to  detect  any  scrap  of  genuine  writing 
which  they  might  happen  to  contain.  8uch  a  pursuit  I 
could  never  in  fact  so  much  as  have  approached,  had  I 
not  been  resident  in  an  University.  The  resources  of 
no  private  library  whatever  would  have  enabled  me  to 
effect  what  1  desired. 

*'  While  thus  engaged,  I  was  inevitably  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  //r  would  render  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  learning  who  should  seriously  undertake 
to  collect  together  those  shoiler  works  and  fragments ; 
especially  if  he  could  be  successful  in  bringing  to  light 
and  publishing  any  of  the  furnaer  which  still  lie  concealed 
in  Continental  libraries,  besides  any  genuine  remains 
contained  in  unedited  Catenae  and  similar  collections. 
The  labour  of  such  an  undertaking,  I  further  anticipated, 
would  not  prove  excessive  if  I  took  as  my  limit  the 
epoch  of  the  first  Nicene  Council.  I  fixed  on  that  limit 
because  the  period  is  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the 
ChuiTh,  and  because,  in  matters  of  controversy,  those 
Fathers  are  chietly  appealed  to  who  preceded  that  epoch. 
Moreover,  I  could  not  forget  that  although  in  respect  of 
iiKUfber  the  writers  with  which  an  editor  would  have  to 
do  would  be  by  no  means  small,  yet  in  respect  of  biiik 
they  %vould  be  inconsiderable  indeed,  one  or  two  writers 
alone  excepted,  whose  more  ample  remains  make  one 
wish  the  more  that  we  possessed  their  works  entire.  I 
knew  that  very  seldom  are  pajssages  from  their  writings 
to  be  met  with  in  Catenae,  or  in  other  coUectiona  from 
the  Fathers ;  and  1  did  not  believe  that  there  were  many 
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works  set  down  in  Library  Catalogues  which  have  not 
yet  seen  the  light.     But  of  this,  hereafter. 

**  I  hoped  therefore,  if  I  undertook  to  edit  such  a 
collection,  that  its  usefulness  would  not  he  materially 
diminished  by  its  bulk,  I  am  well  aware  that  Orabe  s 
^Sjjicih^iim'  (which  was  never  completed)  comprises 
scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  here  publish.  But 
then,  his  plan  was  to  till  his  pages  with  apocryphal 
writings,  heretical  treatises,  and  those  remains  of  ortho* 
dox  Fathers  which  often  appear  in  a  separate  form. 
Grabe's  work  is  famous  and  not  without  its  own  propter 
use.  For  my  own  part,  I  strictly  confine  myself  to 
genuine  remains,  and  prescribe  to  myself  the  limits  of 
Catholic  antiquity,  leaving  all  fragments  of  Fathers, 
whose  works  it  in  customary  to  edit  separately,  to  those 
who  shall  hereafter  undertake  to  produce  new  editions 
of  those  Fathers'  works/' 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  * lieliqn'iae  Sacrae *  from  tlie 
first.  The  title  originally  intended  for  the  work  had 
Ijeen — ^Reliquiae  Sacrae:  iive  Opuitcula  el  Ftagmmia  Eccle* 
9iaMlcofum y  qui  tempora  Si/notll  Nicaenae  aftft*cedtfjanf,  ei 
qtiornm  scrlpi^i  vel  apud  opera  aliena  servant m\  vel  cftm  varil 
0enerw  auctorihm  edi  mlenf*  But  when,  at  the  end  of  six- 
and-twenty  years,  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  under- 
taking appeared  (viz.  in  18 14),  not  only  the  Prospectus- 
(freely  rendered  above)  but  the  very  title  had  under- 
gone material  alteration  and  improvement.  The  Author 
was  probably  already  conscious  of  a  design  to  edit 
separately  certain  ancient  Ojmxcifla,  All  apart  from 
these,  at  all  events,  he  proposed  should  stand  his  *J?^A- 
(jttiae  Sacrae:  sive  Aucforum  fere  jam  penUforum  set'imdi  fer^ 
tiique  mendi  post  Ckrkfum  natum^  quae  sn/jersftnf,^ 

Two  additional  volumes  of  this  undertaking  appeared 
in  181,5  and  181H  respectively;  and,  looking  upon  the 
work  then  as  complete,  the  learned  editor  added  indices 


*  It  i»  reproduced  in  the  *  Fraefaiio/ — pp.  x-iiii. 
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and  ccHTectioDs — some  of  which  had  bec^ii  ftimish<^  hy 
Dr.  Parr,  ^amirw^  9mmmm^^  rir  rfor/rwirf  «iy» i*!/*/  »>nM/iw»/  U 
was  the  President's  wont  in  this  niannor  to  acknowliHl^ 
literary  kindnesses:  viz,  by  enshrining  tho  frion*i*§  naint* 
in  a  note,  commonly  with  the  a^klttion  of  a  tliscriniiniitini^f 
epithet  or  some  well-turned  phrase ;  and  the  i^oniplinienl 
(as  many  living  will  testify)  ustni  to  U>  exctHHlinj^ly 
coveted,  and  was  regarded  as  no  slight  di$tinetii»n.  Thus, 
speaking  of  an  epistle  of  Cyril* — *  //w*  tttifrw  /n^fimff 
tarianUs  hnmanifati  dehto  riri  tetYremti  SffpAHni  Xmi^f 
e  BMiotheca  Bo<Ueiana^  eujuA  faei/iMem,  tYrfCitmfmm^  erft' 
dUimtemtpw  omnt*  a(pio$cnni\^ — as  well  merited  a  com- 
pliment (be  it  remarked)  as  ever  was  paid  to  a  truly 
pions  and  most  guileless  man,"*  Tho  *  Muratorian  frng* 
ment '  wOvS  collated  for  him  through  thu  gtHui  (»tliei»H  i>f 
one  whom  he  describes  as  *'  vit  ornaimimHs^  et  miki  dum 
riveret  am/rhmnm,  Gcor^ins  F/'id,  Nott^  plnribHs  scripfh 
ej^imih  or  hi  l}tft*rafo  mdnff."  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  handle  these  vt^hnnrrt  without  the 
deepest  interest  The  passionate  yearning  wliieh  thi'V 
exhibit  after  prioiitive  antiquity,— the  Htrong  drttamina- 
tion  to  get  at  the  teaching  of  the  {Jhurch  in  lier  bewt  and 
purest  clays,  ere  yet  whe  ha/i  'left  htn*  fh>t  love'  and 
declined  from  the  teaching  of  her  Fa  under,  or  luu!  whown 
an  inclination  to  eoiTupt  the  deposit ; — thin,  added  to  thit 
conscientious  labour  and  evident  self-denial  with  which 
the  learned  Editor  has  prosecuted  bin  8«df*iMi|MjH**d  tank, 
must  command  the  sympathy  and  adudration  of  i^very 


'  *  Opnseula*  iL  95. 

*  He  wflui  L&udian  Frofetsor  of 
ArftLic,  and  died  aged  78  jean^ 
30  Jan.  1S61.  **  Under  tb«  Hup«r^ 
Intend en^e  of  the  lemmed  Mr  Beaj 
of  the  Bodleian  library"  (write*  the 
Pf«aMleDi  of  Magdalen)  Bp.  Bewwr* 


idgtnwork  on  the  XXXIX  ArtklcM 
waa  pfint<'d  by  ihe  Dtdcgato*  of  tl*a 
OtUiT*i  I'nivemily  frr«««  In  1H40 
frum  ih*  originAl  HH,  in  Dr.  IWuih'i 
{MMMiaion. 
*  Ueli^q.  1.  405. 
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one  who  has  toiled  ever  so  little  in  the  same  fields.  To 
the  diligent  reader  of  the  KiTleMasticai  Uhtory  of  Euse- 
bius,  Routh'B  Reliquiae  will  have  a  peculiar  interest :  for 
it  becomes  more  than  ever  apparent  how  precious  are  the 
golden  remains  which  that  remai'kable  man  iieely  em- 
balmed in  his  pages*  Let  the  truth  be  added — for  it 
is  the  truth — that  without  Eusebius  there  would  have 
scarcely  been  any  Reliquiae  Sacme  for  learned  men  to 
edit.  Reckoning  the  patristic  matter  in  these  four 
volumes  (exclusive  of  Appendices)  as  covering  450  pages, 
it  is  found  that  these  would  be  further  reduced  to  26c,  if 
the  excerpts,  for  which  we  ai"e  solrt^  indebtiid  to  Eusebius, 
were  away:  and  with  the  190  pages  which  would  thus 
disappear  would  also  disappear  the  names  of  Quadratus, 
Agrippa  Castor,  Dionysius  Corinthius,  Pinytus^  Rhodon, 
Sei'apion,  Apollonius,  Polycrates,  Maximus,  Caius,  Alex- 
ander Hier,,  Phileas  ;  besides  almost  all  that  we  possess 
of  Fapias,  Jlelito,  Claudius  ApoUinaris  and  Hegesippus; 
together  with  Anonymus  Presbyter,  Auctor  contra  Cata- 
phrygas,  the  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons,  and  the 
famous  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons ; 
besides  the  notices  of  the  ConeUium  Cmmrieme  and  the 
Con c i/in m  L  tttjil  h  nenfte. 

What,  then,  constitutes  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  work 
now  under  consideration  1  Chiefly  the  erudition  and 
sagacity  with  which  w^hatever  has  been  here  brought 
together  is  edited.  Unlike  the  industrious  Grabe,  to 
whom  nothing  came  amiss  that  belonged  to  a  primitive 
age  (no  matter  who  was  its  author),  Dr.  Routh  confined 
his  attention  strictly  to  the  undoubted  remains  of  high 
CatJioiic  antiquity.  He  might  easily  have  enlarged  his 
store  from  unpublished  Catenae^  and  other  similar  sources; 
but  no  one  ever  knew  better  than  he  with  how  much 
caution  such  excerpts  are  to  be  entertainei     Whatever 
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the  Premdeel  deemed  open  to  suspicion^  f^af  he  uncere- 
moniotifily  rejtjctei  A  remarkable  illustration  of  his 
method  in  iMs  respect  is  supplied  by  the  latest  of  his 
puhlicaiaons,  a  traei  to  be  described  hereafter,  in  the 
eoime  of  which  he  edits  finom  the  Chronicon  Pagchaie  four 
fragments  of  Petms  Alexandrinus — (thus,  at  the  end  of 
thirty-nine  years,  adding  ten  pages  to  the  twenty-nine 
he  had  put  forth  of  the  same  Father  in  1814);  because 
he  made  the  discovery  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  that 
what  he  had  formerly  suspected  of  being  a  fabrication, 
proved  after  all  to  be  an  undoubtedly  genuine  fragment 
of  the  same  Alexandrine  Father,* 

Next,  the  vast  research  with  which,  from  about  forty 
different  sources,  the  President  had  gleaned  the  several 
articles  which  make  up  the  collection  (they  are  fifty 
in  all),  merits  notice.  Very  scanty  in  many  instances, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  result.  In  the  c^se  of  *  Aris* 
tides*  (a.D.  125)  vol  a  nnffh  word  of  what  the  man  wrote 
is  preserved  :^  while  of  many  other  authors  (as  of  Aristt? 
Pella^us,  Arabrosius  Alexandrinus,  Pierius,  &c.)  so  won- 
drous little  survives  (a  few  lines  at  best),  that  it  miglit 
really  appear  as  if  the  honours  of  typography  and 
the  labour  of  annotation  were  thrown  away,     Leame*! 


•  ^  Haec  S.  Petri  Alexaisdrim  fjrag- 
menia,  quae  in  limiDe  Chroiiid  Paa- 
clmlU,  sen  AlestaucirinS,  »ita  respii- 
eruttt  critici,  propterea  quod  Atlm- 
muauii  alkjuanto  pjst  Petrum 
feon1>eii§  in  iis  afferri  videlmtur, 
naac  ego  ca^teriB  S.  Petri  roljquiiii^ 
lied  Urdui  addidi  ob  vcram  titulutn 
eomm  in  MS.  Vaticano  a  Cardinali 
Ifaio  repertam,  et  a  DindorSo  nu- 
pera«  Cbromci  editioni  praefixuiD. 
Ijuam  qiiidem  editioiioai,  cum  %fo9a 
ewe  hae«  Fragmeuta  credidtrim,  de 
ijj  ooiisuler«  aeglexi.' — p,  19. 


^  *  J?t/^/(//  i.  76.  Note,  timt  what 
tlie  Abb6  Martin  edited  uudtT  thin 
name  in  1883  [^Anairftn  Stnrrtt  npiei 
legh  Sftle^menn  pftrata, —  Parin,- 
pp,  6-11;  a8j-6|,  i«  uiplainrd 
m  hb  Prulffjitmrtta  (pp.  x  %i)  to 
be  Uie  work  of  *  At^ittfroM  ' :  but 
beoftUie  ''nidhiin  vrripUirntrt  ant)- 
quum  novininA  qui  luindniM  Art- 
iitoae  gfcudfiiAt,  htue  t»t  rut  to  t^ur  idi 

tores firtifnieiitiim  ho(iinin« 

rettderiDi    apologet^o    Atbiitiiviir'i, 
qoem  am  vena  l«udATii»aii(|uitM.** 
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persons,  however,  will  know  better :  and  to  have  said  this 
muBt  suffice.  It  is  believed  that  one  only  article  in  the 
entire  collection  first  saw  the  light  in  the  President's 
pages :  viz.  a  fragment  of  Africanus,  ahout  fifty  lines 
long,  which  he  edited  from  two  MSS.  at  Vienna  and  one 
at'Paris.^  But  he  also  recovered  the  Greek  of  a  certain 
fragment  of  Petnis  Alexandiinits  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian,— the  passage  having  been  hitherto  only  known 

in  the  Latin  Version  of  Leontiua  Byzantinus^ A 

second  edition  of  the  ^  Belifjnwe'  was  called  for  in  1846; 
in  preparing  wdiieh  for  the  press,  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  Richard 
Walker,  and  William  Henderson  rendered  valuable 
help  : — the  first, — ^  praemth  piefafift  tt  ilocfrhtae  donatun^ ; 
the  second, — '  ips'iM  delicils  Lonarnm  litferanim  cmitentug  */ 
the  third,* — '  ttr  leciimimu%^  amplh  honor ibus  Academlcu 
kaud  if  a  prklem  insiguitus,' ^ 

On  Tuesday,  April  1 2th,  1791,  Dr.  Home,  who  in  the 
preceding  February  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Bishop  of  Norwich,  sent  in  his  resignation  of 
the  Presidentship  of  the  College ;  an  office  which  he  had 
hekl  for  23  yeai-s  ;  and  next  day,  (the  2/th,  having  been 
fixed  for  the  choice  of  his  successor,)  Dr.  Burrough, 
Dr  Metcalfe,  Mr.  B.  Tate,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Martin 
Joseph  Routh,  announced  themselves  as  candidates.  The 
election  wa^s  made  a  matter  of  elaborate  canvas.  Next 
to  Routh,  Parkinson  wa^  the  greatest  favourite.  Those 
who  wrote  to  congratulate  the  new  President  on  his 
honours,  naturally  wished  him  length  of  da^-s  to  enjoy 
them.  Seldom  certiiinly  have  wishes  more  nearly  re- 
sembled effectual  prayers.  But  it  was  of  course  from 
the  modest  parsonage  at  Beccles,  (whither  he   aent  at , 


*  Reliqq,  ii.  a  J8-31.  •  BfHqq,  iv.  48,  line  3.    Cp.  p.  77, 

*  Tteliqq,  iv*  535. 
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once  a  tliank-offermg  for  distribution  among  the  poor,) 
— ^that  *  Martin's '  beaHiest  congratulations  proceedoiL 
And  now  an  honourable  independence,  and  the  prospect 
of  learned  leisure,  together  with  as  much  of  external 
happiness  as  a  reasonable  man  ought  to  desire  for 
himself,  opened  in  large  measure  upon  him. 

Bishop  Home's  successor  (henceforth  [5th  July] 
*  Doctor  Routh  ')  devoted  himself  forthwith  to  his  new 
duties,  and  obtained  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
surprised  the  society  which  had  elected  him  to  be 
their  head.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  him  during 
the  next  few  years.  But  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
fathers  letters  to  him  (dated  April  9th,  1793),  explains 
how  he  proposed  to  supply  an  imperious  want  which 
w^as  sure  to  make  itself  felt  by  the  newly  made 
(bachelor)  President : — 

"  Your  request  of  Sophia's  company  and  attendance 
will  be  coraf>lied  with :  with  pleasure,  I  will  say,  con- 
sidering the  mutual  advantage  you  may  derive  from 
it :  but  not  without  much  abatement,  from  the  regret 
we  shall  both  feel  at  parting  from  her.  Your  Mother 
more  especially,  to  whom  she  is  truly  a  right  hand/* 

This  loved  sister,  who  afterwai^ds  became  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard>  we  shall  presently  hear  about  again.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  President  a  father  trans- 
ferred his  family  to  Bungay,  *' His  appearance  ina<le  so 
deep  an  impression  on  me,  then  a  little  child/'  (writes  a 
con-espondent  to  Note9  and  Querks),  **  that  it  yet  stands 
forth  clearly  and  vividlj^  from  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
past.  He  always  wore  the  gown  and  cassoek/'^  Con- 
cerning Martin  himself  wo  know  nothing  except  that 
he  continued  to  be  a  devoted  student  of  Patristic 
Divinity. 

*  N.  d:  Q.  ta/t  Ser.  xii.  pp.  291,  a. 
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Of  the  many  precious  letters  he  must  have  written, 
none  are  forthcoming*  They  exist — if  at  all  —among  the 
papers  of  departed  scholars  and  divines.  But  here  is  his 
own  draft  of  one  of  them  (to  whom  addressed  does  not 
appear)  which  certainty  deserves  to  be  preserved  : — 

*  Dear  Mr.  — —  As  I  had  no  peiinission  to  communicate 
your  papers  to  any  one,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  keep 
them  as  private  as  possible. 

'  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  reluctance  to  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  you  have 
laid  down  :  but  I  think  myself  obliged,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  to  declare  I  know  of  no  method  by  which  the 
Ijenithie  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church,  of  the  Son  s  being, 
as  well  as  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  Gon, — and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  being,  as  well  as  the  Fatheh,  veiy 
and  eternal  God, — can  be  defended  against  the  chai-ge  of 
Tritheism  and  Idolatry ;  hut  by  stating  ah  imtio  that  the 
Church  believes  in  one  Eternal  Being  rmlh/  distinguished 
in  its  essence :  which  Being  is  transcendently  One,  if 
Unity  admits  of  increase  and  diminution.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  my  judgment  of  your  mode  of  answering  Dr.  Priestly 
or  other  heretics,  I  hope  to  be  excused  :  and  remain, 
*  Dear  Sii",  with  very  great  regard,  &c/ 


To  this  penod  of  the  President's  life  belongs  an  in- 
cident of  interest,  concerning  which  however  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  nothing  beyond  what  I  proceed  to  relate. 
For  the  use  of  the  Gallican  Clergy  who  took  refuge  in 
England  during  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  {March  loth, 
1 795)  munificently  voted  that  an  edition  of  2000  copies 
of  the  Vulgate  Text  of  the  N.  T.  should  be  printed 
at  the  Univcii3ity  Press,  and  freely  distributed  among 
the  unfortunate  exiles  •, — **  Namque  *'  (to  quote  the  words 
of  their  spokesman)  ''et  iUudpTofugu  erejdiimjherai  ^olalium 
ui  Sancton  Librm  itcum  atljiorifarent^  exilii  mi  cvwUes  dulch^ 
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mwm"^  Most  of  them  in  fact  had  made  their  escape  from 
France  in  such  haste,  that  they  had  brought  away  nothing 
with  them.'*  A  copy  of  this  Edition, — in  a  Bolander 
case  lettered  behind  *'  M.  J.  Roijth  et  G.  Pei^x/' — (with 
Granville  Penn'a  book  plate  inside  the  cover,)  was  pre- 
sented to  me  some  years  ago  by  one**  to  whom  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  information  concerning  the  President 
of  Magdalen.  It  ia  thought  that  the  work  was  carried 
through  the  press  jointly  by  thtj  President  and  by  his 
fonner  pupil :  but  one  would  have  Wen  glad  to  repost; 
on  something  better  than  sunnise  in  respect  of  so  inter- 
esting an  incident.  It  is  cle^ar  at  all  events  that  the 
copy  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  was  Granville 
Penn's,  and  that  the  President  had  some  close  connexion 
with  it ;  though  the  Annals  of  the  University  Press  afford 
no  evidence  that  either '  G.  Penn'  or  *  M.  J.  Routh '  was  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  edition  of  which  it  is  a  sample. 

"  Forty  years  ago/*  (wrote  Samuel  Rickards.  sometime 
fellow  of  Oriel,  to  James  Mozley  in  1854),  "I  had  a 
friend  at  your  college,  a  gentle man*coram oner ;  and  a 
very  odd,  though  well-meaning  man  he  was, — especially 
given  to  rf^ii^ihus  oddities.  One  of  these  was  the  tm ning 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  chapel,  which  was  a  very 


*  From  the  prefatory  "LUerae  ad 
Acmhmiam  Ofonimitem  a  Joanne 
Franctitat  Episcopo  Leonenn  dntat, 
ei  in  domo  CimntcaHmti  die  Mer- 
enrii  11"'^  3/iiii  1796  pitA/tcf  reci- 
taimT  [M.  VM}h4  Martin  in  forma 
mo  tliat  tbe  writer  of  this  letter 
was  '  MgT.  Je*n  Frazi9oia  de  La 
Marcbe,  ^vt^ue  d^une  petite  rille 
connae  sons  le  nom  de  S.  Pol  de 
L^oHj  au  diac^Re  acttiel  de  Qyimper, 
dami  le  dt-partemeDt  de  FtnistisTe,  ^ 
Vextr^mit^^  do  la  Bretag&e,  dana 
rarrondiMement  do  Morlaix':    h. 


1729,  d.  In  London  1806,] 

*  Cox'a  Mecollectiowi  ofO^fttrtf, — 
iBt  ed.  p,  igx 

*  Mj  old  friend,  now  roy  neigh- 
bour, the  Rev.  Dr.  BlDxam,  for  28 
years  fellow  of  Magdalen,  now  rector 
of  Upper  Beeding  in  this  county. 
Hia  "  Beqimier  of  the  Prendent^t 
Fellote^j  I>rrrt/f#,"  &c.  of  the  CoUegre 
which  he  has  m  long  adorned  and 
faithfully  ^erred,  will  h«  an  abiding 
mnnument  of  hia  constancy^  dutifol- 
neB«j  and  piona  seal. 
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visible  token  of  some  otber  things  about  him  unseen. 
This  only  brought  the  President  to  call  upon  him  oftener 
and  more  kindly,  it  seemed  ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  t^^ll 
him  that  such  ways  were  not  a  desirable  distinction  from 
other  people  engaged  side  by  side  with  him  at  their 
devotions  in  a  more  nsual  manner.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  as  he  stood  before  the  tire,  jnst  going  away,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  little  bust  of  either  Wesley  or  Whitfield, 
(I  forget  which,)  with  a  very  impassioned  expression  on 
the  countenance.  He  asked  who  it  was  ;  and  on  being 
told,  he  said  with  great  good-nature  and  aeriousnt^ss 
too, — *  Surely,  for  many  reasons  besides  love  for  the  col- 
lege, the  spirit  as  well  as  the  presence  of  Bishop  Home 
would  be  better  dw^dling  here,  than  such  a  stranger!' 
....  This  rebuke  had  the  desired  effect^ — as  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  admitted  to  me  long  after/'  ® 

In  1810,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  and  Vicarage 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading  (worth  1000/,  a  year),  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Sheppard.  The  President  had  declined  the 
same  presentation  eleven  years  before^  disapproving  of 
the  condition  subject  to  which  it  had  been  then  offered 
him :  viz.  that  he  should  appropriate  300/.  of  hia  annual 
income  as  President  to  the  '  Livings*  fund  *  of  Magdalen 
College.  Dr.  Sheppard  had  in  the  meantime  married 
the  Presidents  youngest  sister,  Sophia, — who  till  then 
had  done  the  honours  of  his  house ;  and  Tylehurst  had 
become  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler,  the  celebrated  traveller.  At  the  mature  age 
of  fifty -five,  Dr.  Routh  therefore  received  priest's  orders, 
at  the  hands  of  Dr*  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 


•  Sti>wlangtoft  Rectory » Dec.  a  7th, 
1854* — Mozley*8  correspondent  con- 
cludes, (referring  to  tlie  Premdent^a 
recent  death), — '^  It  seems  strange 
to  write  of  things  so  long  pwt ;  but 
■uah  an  event  brings  one^s  reool- 
lections  into  extraordinary  fresh- 
ness ;  imd  it  may  be  that  while  you 


are  again  and  again  going  over  tbe 
loss  that  has  fallen  upon  yon^  any 
remembrances  of  one  bo  very  vener- 
able may  drop  upon  your  mind  with 
sometbing  of  comfort  in  them.  This 
at  least  is  my  way  of  condoling  you^ 
and  I  will  not  doubt  that  you  will 
take  it  in  good  part." 


J 
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the  Bishop's  private  chapel,  August  26th*  1810.  (By  the 
way,  Dn  Landon,  Provost  of  Worcester,  had  enough 
of  humour  to  inquire  whether  the  President  was  proper/// 
examined  on  that  occasion.)  There  were  not  wanting 
some  to  ingiDuati^  that  conscientious  scruples  had  been 
the  cause  why  the  President  of  Magdalen  had  continued 
in  deacon's  orders  for  three-and-thirty  years.  He  himself 
not  unreasonably  supposed  that  his  '  lieiiqitiae '  was  the 
best  answer  to  such  a  calumny;  and  explained  that  his 
only  reason  for  deferring  priest's  orders  had  been  because 
he  had  never  before  held  any  ecclesiastical  preferment* 
Henceforth  then^  in  his  case,  the  cares  of  the  pastoral 
office  were  supei-added  to  the  claims  of  a  college,  and  the 
occupations  of  a  laborious  student. 

He  made  no  secret  that  at  Tylehurst  he  preached  Town- 
son*s  Seimons — ^abridged  to  a  qnai-ter-of-an-hour  and 
corrected^ — every  Sunday  to  his  rustic  flock :  thoogh  it  re- 
mains a  marvel  how  he  could  possibly  decipher  the  manu- 
script which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  *'  There 
are  no  better  sermons,  John," — (he  used  to  say  to  his 
nephew,  who  was  also  his  curate,) — "  and  the  people  can- 
not hear  them  too  often***  He  always  preached  at  the 
morning  service,  weather  pennitting,  during  his  residence 
of  three  months  ;  and  always  in  his  surplice : — yet  not  by 
any  means  so  much  for  conscience  sake,  as  for  a  sanitary 
reason.  He  was  apprehensive  of  taking  cold  if  he  took  off* 
his  surplice.  His  practice  therefore  was » after  giving  the 
blessings  to  precede  the  congregation  out  of  Church, — to 
avoid  encountering  dmughts.  But  he  told  his  nephew, 
(when  the  agitation  on  the  subject  was  at  its  height,) 
that  in  Suffolk,  ae  puero,  the  surplice  was  universally  and 
exclusively  worn.  To  his  parishioners  he  was  always 
courteous ;  kind  to  them  all,  and  liberal  in  reducing  the 
tithe  payments  when  there  was  any  real  call  for  it.    One 

VOL.   I«  E 
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of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church,  and, — '  incolarum  paroeciae  mme  aetate  provediorum 
hand  inimemor* — the  erection  of  a  porch  on  the  south  side* 

To  this  period  of  the  President's  life  belongs  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  the  Rev.  William 
Aldrich,  fellow  of  Magdalen  and  Senior  Proctor ;  who,  at 
the  cooclusion  of  his  period  of  office,  having  to  prepare 
his  Proctorial  speech,  had  evidently  applied  to  the 
President  for  a  few  appropriate  sentences  to  commemorate 
the  chief  event  of  the  year,  viz.  the  decease  of  Dr.  John 
Eveleigh  [Provost  1781-1 814]  and  the  succession  of  Ed- 
ward Copleston  to  the  Provostahip  of  Oriel.  Such  a  letter, 
it  is  thought,  well  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record : — 

*  Tylehurst  April  ist,  1815. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  omitted  leaving  the  few  sentences  here 
subjoined  before  I  left  Oxford,  being  at  that  time 
unusually  occupied  and  engaged ;  but  last  night,  as  the 
time  pressed,  I  determined  on  making  you  wait  no 
longer,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  you  might  only  now 
be  returned  to  Oxford  :— 

*  Dein  paucia  mensibus  inteijectis  e  medio  nobis  ereptus 
est  vir  gravis  et  sanctus,  Orielensis  Collegii  praepoaitus. 
qui.  juncta  doctrina  tum  sacrfl,  quam  external  eum  Uteris 
Hebraicis,  in  scriptis  suis  non  tanturu  divinas  Scripturaa 
feliciter  exposuit,sed  etiam  fidem  orthodoxam  invietissime 
defeodtt.  Keligionia  praemia,  quae  innocentia  vitae  att|ue 
incolpatis  moribus  Duo  adjuvante  meroerat,  virtutibus  et 
annis  plenus,  jam  melius  nosse  incepit. 

*  Huic  egregio  viro,  quem  din  lugebuntcum  ecclesia  et 
academia,  tum  vero  praecipue  celebremusarum  domicilium 
in  quo  habitabat,  successit  grande  decus  att|ue  tutamen 
rerum  nostrarum,  is,  qui  omnium  tulit  suffragia,  nee  meo 
vel  cujusquam  alius  egens  pmBConio. 

*  These  lines  such  as  they  are  I  have  sent,  depending  on 
your  secrecy,  and  remain  your  faithful  servant, 

*  M.  J.  Rodth; 
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But  the  following  memorandum,  written  by  the  Presi- 
dent 8  hand,  refers  to  an  event  in  his  history  of  far  too 
much  importance  to  be  any  longer  withheld: — M820, 
September  1 8th »  my  birthday,  I  married  Eliza  Agnes, 
eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  John  Blagrave,  esq.,  of 
Calcot  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Tylehurst/  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  Walcot  churcli,  Bath,— in  which  city 
(as  she  explained  to  me)  Jlrs.  Routh  had  been  brought 
up  by  her  aunt.  She  resided  at  22  Queen  square,  and 
had  known  her  future  husband  about  seven  years.  He 
was  now  exactly  sixty-five.  This  lady  (born  in  1790) 
the  tenth  of  a  single  family  of  twenty  children,  survived 
him  fifteen  years, — dying(March  23rd,  1 869)  aged  seventy- 
eight, — and  lies  interred  in  Holywell  Cemetery.  Dr. 
Chandler  (she  said)  used  to  tell  her  that  'she  was  a 
tithe,  and  belonged  to  the  Rectory  * ;  it  was  but  fitting 
therefore  that  she  should  have  married  the  next  Rector, 
Mrs.  Routh  loved  to  talk  about  her  husband, — whom  she 
greatly  revered.  She  remarked  to  me  that  he  used 
always  to  say  his  private  prayers  leaning  against  a 
table  and  standing.  He  had  told  her  (she  said)  that 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  sermon 
which  so  surprised  the  family ,  that  his  sister  was  curious 
to  know  whether  it  was  his  own.  To  convince  her,  he 
wrote  another.  Far  better  deserving  of  attention,  how- 
ever, is  Mrs.  Routh's  share  in  the  following  incident 
which  I  had  from  her  own  lips. 

Many  will  remember  a  shameful  murder  committed  in 
1845  by  a  Quaker  named  Taw  ell.  Some  may  be  aware 
that  the  telegraphic  wires  were  fiist  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  on  the  same  occasion,  and  that 
the  murderer's  apprehension  was  the  consequence.  This 
man  8  relations  lived  about  four  miles  from  Beccles,  were 
well  known  to  the  Rouths,  and  were  much  respected  in 
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the  neighbourhood.  Oiio  moiTimg  after  breakfast,  the 
President,  who  had  been  perusing  the  sentence  passed 
on  Tawell  by  Baron  Parke,  exclaimed — *  Eliza,  give 
me  a  pen/  She  obeyed  :  whereupon  he  instantly  wrote 
the  following  letter,  which  was  duly  put  into  ih^  hands 
of  the  miserable  man  in  his  cell,  and  read  by  him  before 
his  execution.  The  Chaplain  of  the  gaol  was  brother  to 
the  well-known  Oxford  bedell »  Mr,  Cox j~ who,  as  a 
former  member  of  Magdalen,  knew  the  handwriting. 
The  document  appeared  in  some  of  the  public  prints 
immetliately  after : — 

*Sir, — This  comes  from  one  who,  like  j^ourself,  has  not 
long  to  live,  being  in  hi  a  ninetieth  year.  He  has  had 
more  oppoi-tunity  than  most  men  for  distinctly  knowing 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tegtament  were  w^ritten 
by  the  Apostles  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Id  these 
Scriptures  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanses  us  from  all  sin ;  and  that 
if  we  confess  our  sins,  God,  being  merciful  and  just,  wiJl 
forgive  us  our  sins  on  our  repentance. 

*  1  write  this,  not  knowing  how^  long  you  have  to  live  ; 
but  in  the  name  of  the  faithful,  just,  and  merciful  God, 
luake  use  of  your  whole  time  in  supplications  for  His 
mercy. 

*  Perhaps  the  very  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
now  placed  may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  immortal 
soul ;  for  if  you  had  gone  on  in  sin  to  tlie  end  of  your 
life  you  would  infallibly  have  lost  it.  Think,  say.  and 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  save  your  soul  before 
you  go  into  another  life* 

'YouB  Feiekd/ 


But  we  were  speaking  of  the  President  of  Magdalen 
as  incumbent  of  a  Berkshire  village.  His  nephew 
John  thus  writes: — 

**  His  chief  occupation  at  Tylehurst,  when  not  engaged 
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in  literary  pursuits,  was  visiting  Theale,  (a  hamlet  of 
the  parish  distant  three  miles  from  the  rectory,)  for  the 
purpose  of  snperiuteiiding  the  buihliDg  of  the  Church 
there  which  was  done  at  the  sole  expense  of  hia  sister 
Mrs.  Sheppardr'  begun  in  1H20  and  finished  in  1830, — 
(as  long  he  used  to  say  as  the  siege  of  TroyJ^at  a  cost 
of  26,000/.  including  the  parsonage  house :  a  sum  which 
in  these  days  would  have  built,  I  imagine,  three  Churches 
of  the  same  size.  1  have  knowo  him  walk  to  this  Church 
and  back  (6  miles)  with  a  severe  bill  to  climb,  when  be 
was  in  his  94th  year,  and  under  a  July  sun.** 

The  other  work,  on  which  the  President  of  Magdalen 
founds  his  claim  to  the  Church's  gratitude,  appeared  in 
1832,  with  this  title  :  ^Scnptonfm  Eecienadieormn  Opitsciila 
jiraet'ipua  quaedam,'  Within  the  narrow  compass  of  two 
octavo  volumes  we  are  here  furnished  with  what,  after 
exhaustive  search,  the  learned  editor  deemed  most  pre- 
cious among  the  remains  of  primitive  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  The  prefatory  address  'To  the  Reader,*  in 
which  the  contents  of  the  book  are  briefly  reviewed  and 
explained,  deserves  very  thoughtful  perusal  Hippo- 
lytuB  contributes  a  treatise  on  the  Divine  Nature. 
Against  heretical  depravation,  IrenEeus  and  TertuUian 
write.  Some  precious  authorities  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Bloott 
follow.  Against  Gentile  superstitions  Cyprian  furnishes 
a  treatise.  The  Creeds  and  Canons  of  the  first  four 
General  Councils  witness  to  what  was  the  faith,  what 
the  discipline,  of  the  Church  Universal,  And  so  much 
for  doctrine.     Polycarp,  TertuUian,  Cyprian  contribut<_^ 


'  TlJJis  loved  aiBter  sleeps  in  Am- 
port  church.  Her  tablet  bear*  the 
follow iDg  epitaph  bj  the  President; 
— Ikquie^cil  .  tiouanfe  ,  Dm  .  in  , 
pace  .  Sophia  .  |  t'kiua  ,  Thoumc  . 
tSheppard  .  S.  T.  P.  vixit  ,  ann,  \ 
LXXix  »  ^n€m  .  IX  .  fkcatU  ,  die  . 


lulii  .  XXXI  .  j  anno  .  Sfduii*  . 
MDCCCXLvni  .  moereniUmis  *  |  midi' 
qae  .  aaj:ilio  *  art  is  .  et  ♦  perftttuas . 
\  tacrtftoft^  ,  fundente .  fimno .  «Hn  . 
nijii,  I  viventfui.  cum.  Christ o  .  fem- 
fi€r  ,  dtjiert .  |  ueftu  .  ewd  .  |  Fa/*  . 
vak  ,  quae  ,/nisti  ♦  eariMtma  . 
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what  tends  to  practical  piety.  Laatly,  the  pretengiona 
of  the  see  of  Rome  to  authority  and  infalhhility  are 
tested  by  an  appeal  to  antiquity.  We  are  shown  that 
Stephanus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  held  by  the  ancients  to 
have  excommunicaft'd  himself  when  he  excommnnicated 
the  Orientals ;  and  that  Honorius,  another  Romish 
bishop,  was  first  condemned  by  a  general  Council,  and 
then  anathematised  his  own  successors.  To  these,  some 
important  treatises  were  added  in  1 840,  when  a  second 
I  edition  of  the  work  was  called  for.  The  late  learned  and 
pious  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson)  re-edited  the 
*  Ojjmcula'  in  1K58,  with  much  self-denying  labour  and 
learning ;  withholding  nothing — but  his  name.  It  shall 
but  be  added  that  every  one  aspiring  to  be  a  student 
of  Divinity  should  possess  himself  of  Routh's  Opn^cula 
and  JRellquiae,  and  should  master  their  contents.  The 
prefaces  to  both, — to  the  latter  especially,— should  be 
carefully  laid  to  heart. 

But  it  were  a  very  inadequate  sketch  of  Dr.  Routh*s 
work  and  character  which  should  represent  him  oul^ 
as  a  divine.  In  1823,  he  relates, — (his  autograph 
memorandum  lies  before  me,)^ — **  I  published  an  edition 
of  Burnet's  JL^fory  of  hig  own  Time^  accompanied  with 
the  liitheilo  unpublished  Notes  of  the  Karls  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Hardwick,  and  the  whole  of  Dean  Swift's, 
and  additional  ones  of  my  own  ;  besides  the  passages 
of  the  fii'st  volume  in  folio,  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  first  editors."  Of  this  work,  a  second  and  en- 
larged edition  appeared  in  1833.  His  mind  seemed 
saturated  with  the  lure  of  the  period  of  which  Burnet 
treats;  and  (as  Dr.  Charles  Daubeny,  one  of  his 
fellows,  remarked)  when  he  made  it  the  theme  of  his 
conversation — 
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*  he  seeraed  to  deliver  himself  rather  like  a  contemporary 
who  had  been  an  eye-wifcneaa  of  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribed, than  as  one  who  had  drawn  hia  information  from 
second-hand  sources ;  so  perfect  was  hia  acquaintance 
with  the  minutest  details,  bo  intimate  his  familiarity 
with  everything  relating  to  the  history  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  figured  in  those  events.  On  auch  occasions 
one  could  hariUy  help  interrupting  him  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  by  inquiring  whether  he  had  not  him- 
self witnessed  the  rejoicings  at  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  shaken  hands  with  Presi- 
dent Hough  at  the  time  of  his  triumphant  return  to 
his  college,  on  the  restoration  of  the  ft^Oows*  Availing 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  seniority,  he  had  the  tact 
to  lead  the  conversation  into  those  cliannela  with 
which  he  was  must  at  home,  and  astonished  the  eager 
listener  with  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge. It  was  thus,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
that  he  surprised  Mr,  Bancroft,  the  American  historian, 
with  liis  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  James  II,  and  of 
the  early  settlements  in  America.  Nuthing  in  the 
meantime  can  be  conceived  more  dignified,  more  cour- 
teous, more  ingratiating  than  his  addiess  and  manner, 
especially  during  his  latter  years,  when  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  dress  and  appearance  were  set  down  to  hia 
great  age,  and  the  fashion  of  a  period  long  gone  by. 
— -which  enhanced  the  effect  of  hia  atiable  and  kind, 
though  formal  deportment;  ^ 

In  1 853  he  published,  in  a  single  volume,  with  many 
additional  notea,  Burnetts  ^IlLsto^r^  of  the  Mehjn  of  King 
Jam€t  IV  '*I  am  going  on  at  the  press  with  King 
James  Life,'*  (he  writes  to  Dr.  Ogilvie,  Oct.  4th,  1851),^ — 
**  but  not  at  so  quick  a  pace  as  I  wish.  It  aflbrds  me 
some  amusement."  The  last  words  of  his  short  Preface 
deserve  to  be  transcribed : — *  Under  all  our  changes,  the 
public  press  by  its  disclosure  and  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  truth,  has  been  found  protecting  right  against 

*  Biographical »ketcht — a  leatlet^  aigned  *C.  D.* 
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wrong,  and  maintaming  real  liberty/  In  tlie  first  draft 
this  sentence  ran  thus : — *  A  free  press  will  be  found 
as  essential  as  ever  to  the  preservation  of  real  freedom.* 
His  own  politics  savoured  altogether  of  a  bygone  age.  He 
belonged  to  no  modern  painty.  Daubeny  relates  (from 
hearsay)  that  *m  early  life,  Ronth's  was  a  kind  of 
theort'tical  Jacobitism,  snch  as  had  been  cherished  very 
generally  by  the  clergy  and  country  squires  of  the  last 
century.*  But  disloyalty  was  abhorrent  to  his  whole 
nature.  He  was  all  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy. 
Thus  hiB  Toryism  carried  with  it  a  dash  of  liberalism. 
This  endeared  him  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  with 
generous  warmth  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  friend's 
merits  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House,  May  8th, 
1838.  His  churchmanship  was  that  of  the  best  Caroline 
divines.  Popery  he  abhorred.  **  They  have  no  support 
in  the  Fathers,  sir.  In  the  fii'st  three  centuries,  not  one 
word."  ^  He  recognised  in  the  teaching  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
teaching  of  tho  Apostolic  age.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
formed  no  alliance  with  any  party  in  the  Church.  He 
was  above  party,  taking  hts  stand  on  Scripture  and 
primitive  antiquity;  although  concerning  his  sympa- 
thies, there  could  be  no  doubt.  "  I  never  saw  the 
President  look  so  black  "  (writes  Dr.  Bloxam)  "  avS  when 
the  epithets  '  Tractarian  '  or  *  Puseyite '  were  employed 
in  his  presence."  Keenly  alive  to  polities,  (for  he  read 
*  the  Times  *  to  the  last,  and  watched  with  extraordinary 
interest  the  progress  of  the  Russian  war,)  he  chiefly 
regarded  the  movements  of  the  State  as  they  affected 
the  independence  and  purity  of  the  Church,  Even 
from  the  government  and  public  business  of  the  Univer- 
'  To  Dr.  Cotton,  Provost  of  Worcester  College. 
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sity  he  kept  himself  aloof,  contented  to  adriunister 
his  own  college  well.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
an  anxious  J  as  well  as  attentive  observer  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  The  demoeratie  teodenciea  of  the 
age  filled  him  with  alarm.  The  phrase  *  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment '  so  offended  him  that  (January  1 7,  1 800)  it  called 
forth  from  him  a  long  and  indignant  protest, — to  whom 
addressed,  I  know  not*  The  vulgar  error  that  our 
tripartite  Constitution  conflists  of  '  Khip,  Lords,  and 
Com inona,'— (whereas,  as  every  student  knows,  the  three 
Estates  of  the  Realm  are  *  f^e  Spiri/mlfj^,  the  Nobility, 
and  the  Commonalty,'  the  Sovereign  being  above  and 
over  all); — ////#  also  used  greatly  to  disgust  him.  The 
interference  of  the  University  Commission  (of  1S54),  he 
resented  vdih  unmingled  indignation  and  abhorrence. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  the  revolutionary  Com- 
mission  of  1876  1  He  would  have  despaired  of  Oxford 
altogether  could  he  have  known  what  was  in  store 
for  the  institutions  he  had  loved  so  well,  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years. 


The  present  is  the  sketch  of  what  was  confessedly 
an  uneventful  life.  The  President  grew  very  aged 
amid  the  regards  of  a  generation  whose  sires  remem- 
bered him  an  old  man.  Well  informed  in  every  topic 
of  the  hour, — weighty  in  his  judgments, — animated  and 
instructive  in  his  conversation,— he  was  resorted  to  with 
affectionate  reverence  ;  and  every  one  on  coming  away 
had  something  to  relate  in  proof  of  his  unfailing  readi- 
;iiess,  clearness,  shrewdness, — the  extent  and  minuteness 
of  his  knowledge — his  unique  aptitude  at  reproducing 
names  and  dates  when  he  told  a  story.  Everything 
about  him  was  interesting, — was  marvellous :  his  cos- 
tume, his  learning,   his  wisdom,  his  wit,  his   wi^.     He 
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never  came  abroad  ;  so  that,  with  the  many,  his  very 
existence  rested  on  tradition.  One  of  his  fellows  in 
the  beginning  of  February  1834  writes, — *' Newman 
was  closeted  the  other  day  for  two  hours  with  Dr. 
Routh,  receiving  his  opinions  as  to  his  work  [the 
History  of  the  Arians],  which  were  very  complimen- 
tary." ^  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  those 
two  hours  of  colloquy  that  the  President  used  to  speak 
of  him,  as  *  that  clever  young  gentleman  of  Oriel,  Mr, 
Newman'  :  but  there  were  several  other  interviews. 
In  the  last  volume  of  his  ^  Eei/quiae,'  (it  was  published 
in  1 848,)  he  designates  him  as  '*  vir  valde  penpicax  et 
emditus  "  ^ .  ,  *  He  cei*tainly  cherished  great  personal 
regard  as  well  as  respoet  for  the  vicar  of  S*  Mary's : 
sending  him  some  of  his  books,  and  once  going  out 
of  his  way  to  find  and  give  him  a  copy  of  Casaubon's 
*  Aitenaria*  *'  Up  to  1845"  (writes  Dr.  Bloxam)  *'  when 
Newman  declined  the  appointment,  he  always  sent  me 
over  to  Littlemore  to  ask  Newman  to  be  examiner 
for  the  Johnson  Scholarship.  On  the  last  occasion, 
Newman  wrote  to  decline  it  in  the  following  words  :— 

"I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  how  much  I  felt  the 
great  kindness  of  jour  message  to  me  by  Mr.  Bloxam, 
It  seems  almost  intrusion  and  impertinence  to  express 
to  you  my  gratitude,  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  You  are  the 
only  person  in  station  in  Oxford,  who  has  shown  me 
any  countenance  for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and,  much 
as  I  knew  your  kindness,  I  did  not  expect  it  now."  ^ 

*'  Up  to  the  last,'*  (continues  my  informant),  "  he  used 
to  speak  to  me  of  Newman  as  *the  gi-eat  Newman/" 
Routh^s  attitude,  in  fact,  throughout  the  period  referred 
to,   admits   of  no   mistake.     The   appointment   of  Dr. 


'  Mo«ley*i  Letter » J — p.  39. 

^  Setiqq.  T.  368. 

'  For  the  rest  of  ihk  letter,  uid 
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Hampilen  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  (in 
1 836)  aroused  a  storm  of  Indignation  in  the  University 
which  was  never  appeased*  Convocation  resolved  to 
petition  the  Crown  against  it,  and  an  extraordinary 
scene  waa  witnessed  in  the  ShelJonian  Theatre  (Mai*ch 
22nd)  in  which  however  the  most  interesting  feature, — 
(James  Mozley  calls  it  "  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
sights/') — ''  was  old  Routh,  the  venerable  head  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time,  I  suppose, 
in  these  many  years,  in  his  place  among  the  Doctors. 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  hi;^  wig,  a  general  acclamation 
was  raised,  which  the  old  gentleman  returned  with 
several  bows,  in  all  the  courtesy  of  the  old  school "  *  ,  ,  . 
We  smile,  of  course :  and  yet,  when  about  this  very 
time  we  encounter  the  venerable  President  in  person,  he 
moves  before  us  like  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  excites 
,  nothing  but  grave  respect.  Take  the  fullowing  letter  of 
'  Ha  to  Hugh  James  Rose, — written  at  the  same  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  Church: — 

*  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  March  31,  1H35. 

'Reverend  Sir, — I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity you  have  given  me  of  sooner  reading  your  Vfmao 
a  d  dent  m  .*  The  j  u d  i  ci  u u  s  re  m arks  it  co n tain  son  forme  r 
periods  of  our  history,  expressed  in  excellent  Latinity, 
afforded  me  much  pleasure ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
apprehensions  you  entertain  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
Church,  coiTesponded  with  my  own*  Let  us  however 
trust  that  GoD  will  favour  our  cause,  which  is  that  of 
justice  and  truth, 

*  I  have  to  request  further  favours  at  your  hands  :  the 
first  is,  to  thank  in  my  name,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  his 
address,  Mr.  Maitland  (the  author  of  Letters  to  you  on 
Milner's  Church  History)  for  the  perusal  of  his  appro- 
priate and  unanswerable  Strictui*es ;  tlie  other  is  to  offer 

■  At  S.  Paul*!  (aoth  Febr.  1835),  *Junu  Ii09€rt%dimmh—p.  19. 
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my  kind  respects  to  Mr,  Ogilvie,  your  coadjutor  at 
Lambeth. — I  remain,  Reverend  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 
your  obedient  and  obliged  Servant, 

'M,  J.  Route/ 

Something  was  said  above  about  the  Presidents 
marvellous  retention  of  his  faculties, — his  vivacity  and 
intellectual  vigour.  His  ch-arness  of  mind  and  ready 
recollection  of  dates  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in 
convei-sation.  He  was  once  telling  Dr.  Daubeny  of  the 
wish  entertained  by  an  illustrious  person  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  '  And  why  was  he  not  elected  V  asked 
Daubeny.  *  Because  the  Chancellor  chose  to  live,  sir !  * — 
'But,'  re]oined  Daubeny, 'why  was  he  not  elected  after 
the  Chancellor's  death  1*  '  Because  Ite  wag  dead  /fi?nse//\  */r/ 
he  replied; — with  a  rapidity  which  was  very  diverting 
to  those  who  overheard  the  conversation. 

The  retentivent-ss  of  his  iiiemory,  oven  in  respect  of 
trifles,  was  truly  extraordiuary.  His  nephewj  John 
Routh,  having  had  a  seventh  child  bom  to  him  in  iH/ji, 
the  President  (who  had  entered  on  his  97th  year)  re- 
marked to  John  Rigaud  (fellow  of  Magdalen)  *  Tiat  was 
your  number/  How  he  came  to  know  the  fact— yet  more 
why  he  should  have  remembered  it— no  one  present  could 
imagine.  Shortly  before  his  death,  on  being  shown  in  a 
newspaper*^  an  account  of  himself  in  %vhich  his  age  was 
mentioned,  and  the  persons  specified  with  whom  he  might 
have  conversed,  he  exclaimed — '  I  am  described  as  being  a 
little  yomif^er  than  Pitt.  The  blockhead,  as  he  knew  my 
age,  might  have  known  that  I  was  four  or  five  years  older.* 

Dr.  Jacobson  described  to  me  a  visit  he  once  paid  him  ; 
when,  after  a  little  talk,  the  President  challenged  him  to 
adjourn  to  the  garden  for  conversation :  remarking  that 
it  was  somewhat   gloomy  within,  but   cheerful   out-of- 


*  Mai(Utone  Journal  some  time  in  1 85 3. 
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doors.  (It  was  during  the  dog-days.)  The  clock  struck 
3  as  they  entered  the  old-fashioned  demesne  (part  of  the 
garden  of  old  *  Magdalen  Hall,')  and  the  venerable  man 
prolonged  a  most  animated  discourse  concerning  the  '88, 
until  the  clock  struck  5, — when  a  servant  came  to 
announce  dinner.  There  was  he,  dramatizing  every  in- 
cident; giving  the  actual  words  of  the  several  speakers; 
relating  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Magdalen  at  the 
period ;  "  and,  at  times,  looking  uncomfortably  over  his 
shoulder,  as  if  not  without  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
very  goose  berry- bushes  had  ears/'  .  .  .  My  informant 
greatly  regretted  that  he  had  kept  no  notes  of  his  many 

^conversations  with  the  old  President. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  all  this  quick  intelligence, 
he  would  ever  and  anon  betray  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
to  a  quite  bygone  generation.  He  retained  many  obsolete 
expressions.  For  instance^  he  was  known  to  exclaim  to 
his  servant, — *  Bring  it  back,  Humh  !*...'  There  comes 
m^  lord  if  Oxford*  he  would  say  of  the  Bishop.  ,  .  *  But 
in  fact,  it  was  impossible  even  for  those  who  revered 
him  most  not  to  be  merry  over  the  little  details  which 
occasionally  transpired.  Thus  (June  4th,  1 844)  he  sent 
the  following  official  note  to  H.  P.  GuiUemard  (Senior 
Proctor): — 'Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
this  college,  has  my  permission  to  hire  a  one^karte  ckaise, 
if  it  meets  with  the  approdafitffi  of  the  Seiiior  Proctor*  And 
in  the  following  October,  R,  W.  Church,  the  present 
Dean  of  St  Paul's  (Junior  Proctor),  received  a  simUar 

I  message : — *  Mi\  Wm.  Woodhouse,  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  this  college,  has  my  permission,  if  he  obtains 
the  Proctor*8  consent,  to  make  7fse  of  a  rehwle  drmm  by  one 
harm,*  ,  .  ♦  .  Little  did  the  venerable  writer  dream  of  the 
metamorphosis  which,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Cherwtdl, 
awaited  the  'vehicle'  which  had  been  'drawn  by  one 
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horse  *  as  far  as  Magdalen  bridge !  .  .  *  Add  certain 
peculiarities  of  costume  and  raanner,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  there  were  many  good  stories 
current  concerning  the  dear  old  President, — some  of 
which  were  true. 

I  should  despair  of  exhibiting  a  scene  which  I  once 
heard  {or  rather  once  mir)  John  Rigaud  describe  of  an 
examination  at  which  ho  assisted  in  the  President's 
library. — the  last  which  the  President  ever  conducted  in 
person.  The  book  was  Homer,  of  which  the  youth  to 
be  examined  was  profoundly  ignorant.  What  -mih  the 
President's  deafness  and  the  man's  mistakes,  Rigaud 
thought  he  must  have  expired.  The  President  had  two 
copies  of  Homer,  one  at  each  side  of  his  chair ;  and  with 
immense  urbanity  handed  a  copy  to  the  youth  as  he 
entered.  When  the  man  read  the  Greek,  the  President 
thought  he  was  constnjing  into  English,  and  rire  verm, 
**  What  was  that  you  said,  sir  1 "  he  would  inquire 
earnestly-  The  man  confessed  what  he  had  said.  One 
of  the  examiners  was  down  upon  him  in  an  instant* 
The  President  stood  up  for  the  victim,  on  the  charitable 
hypothesis  that»  *'  perhaps  he  had  l>een  taught  so/'  The 
man  speedily  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  his  method 
was  entirely  his  own.  Thereupon  the  President  con- 
strued the  passage  for  him.  Rigaud  was  fain  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  newspaper,  and  sat  in  perfect  terror 
lest  he  should  be  appealed  tOj  and  be  compelled  to 
exhibit  a  face  convulsed  with  merriment. 

Dr.  Routh  was  very  fond  of  his  dogs.  It  was  his  way, 
when  a  superfluous  bit  of  bread-and-butter  was  in  his 
hand  at  tea-time,  to  sink  back  in  his  chair  and  at  the 
same  instant  to  drop  the  morsel  to  the  expectant  and 
eager  quadrupeds,  which  have  been  known  so  far  to 
take  advantage  of  his  good  nature  as  fairly  to  invade 


his  person,  in  order  to  get  rather  more  than  he  had 
contemplated  bestowing.  Very  mournful  was  the  ex- 
pression hia  features  assumed  if  ever  Mrs.  Routh.  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sane  discretion,  took  upon  herself  to  expel 
the  dogs  from  the  apartment  .  .  ♦  The  Vice-President 
once  informed  him,  in  the  name  of  the  fellows,  that  they 
had  resolved  to  enforce  the  college  order,  by  which  it 
was  forbidden  to  keep  dogs  in  college.  *'Then,  sir"  he 
rejoined,  *'/  suppose  I  must  call  fninr — cats/*'  It  was  a 
chai*acteristic  reply,  as  well  from  its  drollery  as  from  the 
indication  it  afforded  of  his  resolution  to  stand  up  for 
his  favourites.  His  doge  must  perforce  be  permitted  to 
reign  undisturbed.  At  the  same  time,  his  respect  for 
authoiity  and  concern  for  the  discipline  of  the  college 
over  which  he  presided  would  have  made  him  reluctant 
to  violate  any  rule  of  the  society, 

John  Rigaud  helped  him  to  prepare  the  single  volume 
of  Burnet's  work  for  the  press.  This  brought  him  con- 
stantly into  contact  with  the  venerable  President,  and 
rendered  him  so  familiar  with  his  manner,  that  he 
narrates  his  sayings  to  the  lile.  It  also  introduced  him 
to  much  of  the  President's  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Burnet,  for  whom  he  entertained  wondrous  little  respect. 
When  the  Bishop  speaks  of  himself, — *'Here  comes  P.  P., 
clerk  of  this  pariah  1 "  he  would  say,  ejaculating  to  himself 
afterwards, — *' Rogue!"  ...  *  Why  is  it.  uncle  '  (once  asked 
his  nephew,  John  Routh.)  *that  you  are  always  working  at 
Burnet,  whom  you  are  always  attacking?*  To  whom  the 
President, — *A  good  question,  sir  I  Because  I  know  the  man 
to  be  a  liar ;  and  i  am  determined  to  prove  him  so  *  *  .  . 
When  Burnet  was  at  last  finished,  he  sent  a  beautifully 
bound  copy  to  the  Chancellor,  and  pleased  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  receiving  an  autograph  acknowledgment 
from    the    great   Duke,    for   whom   he   entertained   an 
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ardent  admiration.  Day  after  day  elapsed,  and  still  no 
letter ;  but  the  President  suffered  no  one  to  know  that 
he  was  greatly  vext'd  and  diaappointed.  At  last  he 
opened  his  grief  to  Dr.  Bliss,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  who  has  been  denied  a  lawful  gratification.  The 
Duke's  letter,  after  many  days,  was  discovered  lying  on 
a  Uttle  table  by  hi»s  side.  It  had  been  accidentally  over- 
looked. 

One  of  the  President's  most  characteristic  stories  re- 
lated to  a  privilege  case,  of  which  I  am  only  able  to 
relate  a  portion.  It  exhibited  the  House  of  Commons 
(for  which  he  entei-tained  very  little  respect)  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Speaker  entered 
the  Court,  with  purpose  to  overawe  the  Judge  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  *'I  sit  here  to  administer  the 
laws  of  England,"  was  the  solemn  dictum  of  the  great 
legal  functionary.  ^' And  I  will  commit  f/oUy  Mr.  Speaker ; 
yes,  yo//,  Mr*  Speaker ;  if  you  had  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  in  your  belly.''  . .  .  But  no  trick  of  style  can 
conviy  the  least  idea  of  the  animation  with  which  these 
words  of  defiance  were  repeated.  The  President,  having 
brought  the  Speaker  into  the  presence  of  the  Judge* 
grew  excited,  and  Ins  speech  at  once  assumed  the  dra- 
matic form.  At  "  I  sit  here/'  &c.,  his  whole  frame 
underwent  emotion:  he  raised  his  voice,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  severely  on  the  person  before  him.  At ''  the  laws  of 
England,"  he  sti^uck  the  table  smartly  with  his  extended 
fingers.  The  threat  to  commit  the  Sp Leaker  was  uttered 
with  immense  gusto,  and  evidently  repeated  with  in- 
creased gratification.  But  the  concluding  hypothetical 
defiance  was  overwhelming.  The  patriotic  nanator 
chuckled  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  convulsed  with 
meixinient  at  the  grotesqueness  of  the  image  which  the 
Judge  had  so  deliberately  evoked. 
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What  goes  before  reminds  me  of  the  zest  with  which 
he  used  to  repeat  a  quatrain  relating  to  the  threatened 
fate  of  one  of  the  seven  deprived  Bishops  : — 

*  And  shall  Trelawny  die  ?  .  .  , 
And  shall  Trelawny  die  ?  .  ,  , 
Then  thii-ty-thousand  Cornish  boys 
Will  know  the  reason  why  ! ' 

The  energy  exhibited  by  the  aged  and  enthusiastic 
speaker  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  knew 
him  :  some  idea  may  be  conveyed  to  those  who  did  not. 
The  interrogation  in  the  first  line  was  exactly  repeated 
in  the  second.  There  was  the  same  grand  rolling 
enunciation  of  'T^/vlawny':  the  same  emphatic  inter- 
rogating ^dieT:  the  same  pause,  as  if  waiting  for  an 
answer  at  the  end  of  the  line.  And  the  last  couplet 
followed  as  if  the  silence  of  the  Government  must  be 
interpreted  fatally :  as  if,  therefore^  those  *  thirty  thou- 
sand Cornish  boys '  might  be  expected  to  enter  the  room 
at  any  moment. 


He  delighted  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  intimate 
friends  at  dinner,  on  Sundays  especially :  as  J}i\  Bloxam 
(whose  place  was  always  next  to  him,  on  his  left;  hand)» 
and  the  late  loved  President,  his  successor  (Dr,  Bulley) ; 
James  Mozley  (also  recently  deceased),  and  John  Rigaud 
of  his  own  college ; — or  again,  Dr,  Bliss  (Principal  of 
St  Mary  Hall),  Philip  Duncan  of  New  College,  and  '^ Mo 
Griffith,"  of  Merton,  &c.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
be  very  communicative  and  entextaining,  abounding  in 
anecdote.  He  always  di'ank  the  health  of  his  guests 
all  round  ;  once^  so  far  deviating  from  his  usual  practice 
as  to  propose  a  toast.  It  was  the  Sunday  after  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  death  :  and  he  gave  "  the  memory 
of  our  great  and  good   Chancellor^  who  never  erred 
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except  when  he  was  over-ruled."  . . .  His  way  was,  after 
giving  hie  cap  to  the  servant,  to  say  grace  himself:— 
before  raeat,^*'  For  what  we  are  about  to  receive, 
the  Lord  be  praised ! "  Very  peculiar  was  the  em- 
phasis with  which  on  such  occasions  he  would  pronounce 
the  Holy  Name,  giving  breadth  to  the  ''  o  *'  till  it 
sounded  as  if  the  t^ord  '^  awe  "  as  well  as  the  sentiment, 
was  to  be  found  in  it;  rolling  forth  the  **r*'  in  the 
manner  which  was  characteristic  of  him ;  and  pro- 
nouncing the  last  words  with  a  most  sonorous  enuncia- 
tion. His  manner  at  such  times  was  to  extend  hia 
hands  towards  the  viands  on  the  table.  After  dinner, 
*'  For  what  we  have  received/'  as  before,  .  .  ♦  John 
Rigaud  could  never  forget  the  solemn  emphasis  with 
which  he  pronounced  the  word  "  wrath "  in  the  Com- 
munion service. 

Favourably  known  to  the  dear  old  President,  accept- 
able to  his  wife,  and  intimate  with  most  of  his  Fellows, 
— I  could  easily  have  got  myself  invited  to  one  of  those 
quiet  little  Sunday  dinners  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  But  I  shrank  from  making  the  first  move. 
The  reader  is  the  gainer,  for  the  description  which 
follows  is  from  the  pen  of  James  Mozley's  sister: — 

"Yesterday  we  dined  at  the  President's,— such  a 
curious,  interesting  scene!  The  President  is  more  old 
and  wonderful-looking  than  anyone  could  imagine  be- 
forehand. He  must  always  have  been  below  middle 
height ;  but  age  has  bent  and  shrunk  him  to  something 
Btartlingly  short  when  he  walks.  In  his  chair  one  does 
not  perceive  it  so  much.  The  wig,  of  course,  adds  to 
the  effect,^ — such  a  preposterous  violation  of  nature  1  It 
seems  quite  to  account  for  his  not  hearing  what  people 
say.  His  manner  was  most  kind  and  courteous  to 
Mamma ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  (in  taking  her  in 
to  dinner)  to  say  some  complimentary  things  of  James, 
of  whom  I  think  he  is  very  fond. 
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"It  is  really  very  nice  to  see  his  Ffllowa  round  him. 
They  seem  so  fond  of  him.  An  indulgent  rt'Epectful 
reverence,  with  a  good  deal  of  fnn  all  the  while,  ia  the 
general  manner;  and  he  is  very  cheerful,  and  often 
laughs  with  the  greatest  heartiness.  Mrs.  Routh.  in  her 
way,  is  as  unusual  a  person  tr>  meet;  and  harmonises 
with  the  scene.  She  is  extremely  good-natured^  and 
probably  had  always  something  of  the  manner  of  a 
childj — so  wonderfully  simple  aud  unassuming!  James 
says,  '  What  an  absolute  contrast  their  drawing-room 
presents  to  that  of  any  other  Head  of  a  House  in  Oxford, 
in  the  terms  of  easy  familiarity  between  the  Fellows 
and  their  Head  I ' 

"  The  look  of  things  there  was  all  so  characteristic. 
The  house  full  of  books :  the  dining-room  filled  with 
folios  and  quartos,— drawing-room,  stair-c^se,  passages 
&c.,  with  smaller  books.  Mrs.  Routh  complains  she  shall 
soon  not  be  able  to  get  about^  from  the  accumulation  of 
bookshelves:  for  he  still  buys,  and  knows  where  every 
book  in  his  library  is.  She  took  us  into  his  dressing- 
room.  The  appointments  were  of  the  most  limited  kind; 
but  the  walls  up  to  the  ceiling  are  covered  with  l>ooks, 
and  there  is  a  set  of  steps,  which  Mrs.  R.  said  he  could 
ascend  quite  nimbly,  to  reach  any  book  he  wants. 

"  James  was  the  one  to  talk  to  the  President,  and  to 
draw  him  out  They  talked  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Home.  Parr,  Hnrd,  Jortin,  Dr.  John  son, ^-( whom,  by  the 
way.  Dr.  Routh  remembered  on  his  last  visit  to  Oxford ; 
describing  him  to  us,  as  though  seeing  him,  in  '^  a  brown 
tradesman  9  wig '), — and  discussing  style,  &c,  ,  *  •  I  could 
not  hear  much  distinctly ;  but  knew  what  it  was  all 
about  *  ,  •  Mrs.  Routh  calls  the  President  *jwy  own' 
(*  Take  care,  wty  cnm^  I  heard  her  cry  out*)  She  is  very 
attentive  to  him.*'  • 

Let  me  recall  the  occasion,  the  pretext  rather,  on 
which  (Dec.  10th,  1846)  I  obtained  my  first  interview 
with  Dr.  Routh.  I  had  been  charged  with  a  book  for 
him,  and,  having  obtained  his  permission  to  bring  it  in 
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person,  presented  myself  at  his  gate.  Moss  received  my 
name  in  a  manner  which  showed  me  that  I  was  expected. 
With  a  beating  heart,  I  followed  the  man  up  the  old- 
fashioned  staircase — ^grira  old  Doctors  in  their  wigs  and 
robes,  and  bearded  divines  with  little  books  in  their 
hands,  and  college  benefactors  innumerable,  eyeing  me 
all  the  way  from  the  walls,  "with  terrible  severity.  My 
courage  at  last  almost  failed  me;  but  retreat  was  im- 
possible, for  by  this  time  we  had  reached  the  open  door 
of  the  library, — a  room  completely  lined  with  books,  (tho 
volumes  in  that  room  were  reckoned  at  5000), — the 
shelves  (which  wer'e  of  deal  painted  white)  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  the  President  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  furthest  extremity,  his  back  to  the  window, 
with  a  blasdng  &e  at  his  left.  At  the  first  intimation  of 
ray  approach,  I  noticed  that  he  slipped  the  book  that  he 
was  reading  into  the  drawer  of  the  little  table  before 
him,  and  hastened  to  rise  and  come  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  to  receive  me.  The  refined  courtesy  which 
evidently  was  doing  its  beat  to  persuade  me  not  only 
that  I  was  a  welcome  visitor  but  that  I  found  the  master 
of  the  house  entirely  dUen^agedy  struck  me  much.  Most 
of  all,  however,  was  I  astonished  by  his  appearance. 
He  wore  such  a  wig  as  one  only  sees  in  old  pictures  : 
cassock,  gown,  scarf  and  bands,  shorts  and  buckles.  And 
then  kow  he  did  stoop  I  But  besides  inmiense  intelligence, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  suavity  as  well  as  dignity  in 
that  venerable  face.  And — **You  have  come  to  see  a 
decrepid  old  man,  sir ! "  he  said,  as  he  took  me  by  the 
hand.  Something  fell  from  me  about  my  '*  veneration 
for  so  learned  a  Divine; '  and  my  having  "  long  coveted 
this  honour.**  **  You  are  very  civil,  sir,  sit  you  down.'* 
And  he  placed  me  in  the  ariw-chair,  in  which  he  told  me 
he  never  sat  himself. 
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After  a  few  civilities,  he  began  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  bachelor's  gown,  pointing  to  my  sleeves.  I  learned 
to  my  astonishment  that  he  supposed  he  was  going  to 
have  an  interview  wif/i  att  undergraduate.  He  inquired 
after  my  standing  in  the  University, — ^my  late,  my 
present  college,  "  And  you  are  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  sir  ? 
A  very  honourable  college  to  belong  to,  sir.  It  has 
produced  many  distinguisl^ed  men.  You  know,  sir, 
when  you  many,  or  take  a  living,  you  can  always  add 
to  your  name,  *late  fellow/  I  observe,  air,  that  Dr. 
Pusey  always  does  so/*  It  was  impossible  not  to  sanle. 
My  name  (he  thought)  must  be  of  French  origin^ — must 
be  another  form  of  Burffoyue,  It  soon  became  painfully 
evident  that  he  was  only  talking  thus  in  order  to  relievo 
me  from  the  necessity  of  speaking,  in  case  I  should  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  topic.  So,  availing  myself  of  a 
pause  after  he  had  inquired  about  my  intended  pursuits, 
I  leaned  forward  (for  he  was  more  than  slightly  deaf) 
and  remarked  that  perhaps  he  would  allow  me  to  ask 
him  a  question.  '* Eh,  sir ? "  "I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
Divinity,  sir/'  He  told  me  (rather  gravely)  to  go  on. 
I  explained  that  I  desired  a  few  words  of  counsel,  if  he 
would  condescend  to  give  me  them— some  directions  as 
to  the  best  way  of  pursuing  the  study  which  he  had 
himself  cultivated  with  such  signal  success.  Aware 
that  my  request  was  almost  as  vague  as  the  subject 
was  vast,  and  full  of  genuine  consideration  for  the  aged 
oracle,  I  enlarged  for  a  minute  on  the  matter,  chiefly  in 
order  to  give  him  time  to  adjust  his  thoughts  before 
making  reply.  He  inquired  what  I  had  read  1  ''  Eusebius, 
Hooker  and  Pearson,  very  carefully/'  He  nodded.  The 
gravity  w^hich  by  this  time  his  features  had  assumed 
was  very  striking.     He  lay  back  in  his  chair.    His  head 
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sank  forward  on  his  chest,  and  he  looked  like  one 
absorbed  in  thought  ''Yes — I  think,  sir,'*  (said  he  after 
a  long  pauso  which,  besides  raising  my  curiosity,  rather 
alarmed  rae  by  the  contrast  it  presented  to  his  recent 
animated  manner,)  '^  I  think,  sir,  were  I  you,  sir — that  I 
would — first  of  all — ^read  the— the  Gospel  according  to 
8t.  Matthew."  Here  he  paused.  "And  after  I  had  read 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew — I  would — were  I 
you  J  sir — ^go  on  to  read — the  Gospel  according  to  St. — 
Mark*"  I  looked  at  him  anxiously  to  see  whether  he 
was  serious.  One  glance  was  enough.  He  was  giving 
me  (but  at  a  very  slow  rate)  the  outline  of  my  future 
course.  '*I  think,  sir,  when  I  had  read  the  Gospel  ae- 
cording  to  St.  Mark,  I  would  go  on,  sir — to  the  Gospel 
according  to — St.  Luke,  sir/*  (Another  pause,  as  if  the 
reverend  speaker  were  reconsidering  the  matter.)  **  Well, 
sir,  and  when  I  had  read  those  three  gospels,  sii^^  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  would  go  on — yes,  I  would  certainly  go 
on  to  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John/' 

For  an  instant  I  had  felt  an  inclination  to  laugh.  But 
by  this  time  a  very  different  set  of  feelings  came  over 
me*  Here  was  a  theologian  of  ninety-one,  who,  after 
surveying  the  entire  field  of  sacred  Bcience^  had  come 
back  to  the  starting-point;  and  had  nothing  better  to 
advise  me  to  road  than — the  Gospel  1  I  believe  I  was 
attempting  to  thank  him,  but  he  did  not  give  me  time. 
He  recommended  me,  with  much  emphaBis,  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Gospel  ever  if  day,  "  And  after  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John,"  he  proceeded; — (i\W  for  it, 
thought  L  We  are  coming  to  the  point  at  last.)  *'  I 
would  in  the  next  place,  sh'— I  think  "  (he  paused  for  an 
instant  and  then  resumed :) — '*  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  would 
certainly  go  on  to  read  the — Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles : 
a  book,  sir,  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  was  the 
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work  of — St.  Luke."  **  No  mx>re  have  I,  sir/*  (I  really 
could  not  help  it.)  '*No,  sir.  But  wbat  is  quite  evident, 
»t  must  needs  be  a  book  of  altogether  Apostolic  antiquity, 
. jdeed  of  the  age  it  professes  to  be.  For  you  may  have 
observed  that  the  sacred  writer  ends  by  saying  that 
St.  Paul  dwelt  at  Kocae  *two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house.*  Now,  sir"  (here  he  tapped  my  fingers  in 
the  way  which  was  customary  with  him  when  he 
desired  to  enforce  attention),  **no  one  but  a  contem- 
porary would  have  ended  his  nairative  in  Mai  way.  We 
should  have  had  all  about  St.  Paul's  raartyrtloni*'  (he 
looked  ai'chly  at  me,  and  slightly  waved  his  hand,— as 
much  as  to  say,  *  And  we  all  know  what  kind  of  thing 
iMf  would  have  been  I  ')^*'  all  about  his  martyrdom,  sir, 
if  the  narrative  had  been  subsequent  in  date  to  St.  Paul's 
death."  I  said  the  remark  was  new  to  me,  but  I  saw  its 
force.  He  only  wanted  me  to  nod.  He  was  already 
going  on ;  and,  not  to  presume  on  the  reader*s  patience 
(for  it  cannot  be  a  huntiredth  part  as  amusing  to  read 
the  story  as  it  was  to  witness  the  scene),  after  mention- 
ing the  seven  Catholic  epistles,  he  advised  me  to  read 
those  of  St.  Paul  in  the  order  of  Pearson's  '*  Annales 
Paulini.''  He  spoke  of  the  book  of  Hevelation,  and 
remarked  that  Rome  is  certainly  there,  whether  Imperial 
or  Papal.  Then  he  referred  to  Eusebius :  to  Scaliger  s 
shrewdness  about  his  *  Ckronicon ' ;  and  remarked  that 
there  is  no  Aidanism  apparent  in  his  ecclesiastical 
History.  Next,  he  advised  me  to  read  the  seven  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  which  he  was  convinced  were  genuine, 
notwithstanding  what  Cureton  had  written  ;  also  that  of 
Clement  (for  the  Clement  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  wrote 
only  one  epistle.  It  had  been  doubted,  he  said,  but  the 
extracts  in  Clemens  Alex,  are  no  valid  evidence  against 
the  authenticity  of  our  copies).     "  Read  these,  sir,  in  the 
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edition  of  my  friend  Mi\  Jacobson,"  I  said  I  possessed 
the  book.  "Ah,  you  do^  sirl  Well,  sir,  and  after  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  *' — I  was  longing  for  an  opportunity 
of  showing  him  that  I  was  not  plane  hospes*^  so  I  ventured 
to  say  significantly  that  "  I  thought  I  knew  which  book 
to  read  next !  *'  He  understood  me :  smiled  pleasantly, 
and  nodded.  **  You  are  very  civil,  sir  1"  , .  ,  It  was  time 
to  go.  Ijideed  the  fire  was  so  exceedingly  hot  that  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  My  cap,  which  I  had  used  for 
a  screen,  had  been  smoking  for  some  time,  and  now 
curled  and  cracked*  What  annoyed  me  more,  if  possible, 
than  the  fire,  was  the  President's  canary,  in  a  cage  near 
his  elbow*  The  wretched  creature  was  quiet  till  we  got 
upon  Divinity;  but  the  moment  his  master  mentioned  the 
Gospels,  away  it  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  song — scream, 
scream,  scream— as  if  on  purpose  to  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  hear  what  he  said.  If  ever  the  President 
dropped  his  voice,  the  bird  screamed  the  louder.^ 

I  said  I  had  kept  him  too  long  ;  but  wished  him  to 
know  what  a  comfort  and  help  his  example  and  witness 
had  been  to  me.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Newman  with  many 
words  of  regret  j  declared  his  own  entire  confidence  ; 
assured  me  that  the  Truth  is  with  us.  Before  leaving,  I 
knelt  down  and  asked  him  for  his  blessing,  which  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  bestow.  **  No,'*  he  exclaimed, 
"  let  me  stand ; "  and  standing,  or  rather  leaning  over 
me,  he  spoke  solemn  words.  As  I  was  leaving  the  room, 
he  very  kindly  bade  me  come  and  see  him  again. 

A  full  year  elapsed  before  I  ventured  to  repeat  the 
mtmsion,  Mrs.  Piouth  met  me  in  the  street,  and  asked 
*  why  I  did  not  go  to  see  her  dear  man  V  *  I  was 
afraid  of  being  troublesome.'  '  But  he  tells  me  that  he 
wishes  to  see  you/      So  I  went     (It  was  Nov.  29th, 

'  Strange  to  rel&te^  that  c&nAry  died  on  the  day  Ms  Buoceisor  wfts  elected. 
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passed  I  But  I  believe  it  was  then  that  I  ventured  to 
address  him  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Mr,  President,  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question  I  have  sometimes  asked 
of  aged  persons,  but  never  of  any  so  aged  or  so  learned 
as  yourself."  He  looked  so  kindly  at  me  that  I  thought 
I  might  go  on.  **  Every  studious  man,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  thoughtful  life,  has  had  occasion  to  experience 
the  special  value  of  some  one  axiom  or  precept.  Would 
you  mind  giving  mo  the  benefit  of  such  a  word  of 
advice?"  .  .  .  He  bade  me  explain, — evidently  to  gain 
time.  I  quoted  an  instance,^  He  nodded  and  looked 
thoughtfuh  Presently  he  brightened  up  and  said,  **  I 
thinkj  sir,  since  you  care  for  the  advice  of  an  old  man, 
sir,  you  will  find  it  a  very  good  practice  "=— (here  he 
looked  me  archly  in  the  face), — ''aitra^g  to  verify  your 
references,  sir  !"•,.!  can  better  recall  the  shrewdness  of 
the  speakers  manner  than  bis  exact  words;  but  they 
were  those,  or  very  nearly  those. 

Several  days  before  the  visit  just  referred  tOj  I  left  at 
his  door  the  fii^st  volume  of  my  copy  of  his  '  lic/ifjuiae ' 
and  *  Op^^mda*  with  a  request  that  he  would  inscribe  his 
own  name  besides  mine  on  the  first  blank  page  of  both. 
Those  two  volumes  he  now  restored  to  me,  either  of 
them  furnished  with  a  graceful  (and  quite  diflerent) 
inscription.  We  conversed  about  Patristic  remains.  I 
suggested  **  that  the  Editor  of  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem, — I 
forget  his  name  at  this  instant/'— ("  O  but  I  don't,  sir : 
De  T&uUee,  Go  on,  sir:") — ''had  not  quite  accurately 
culled  out  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem/*  '^  Ah,  indeed,  sir  1 '' 
(thoughtfully)  "  I  will  look  to  it/*— He  infoi*med  me,  in 
passing,  that  he  had  a  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Reliquiae ' 
ready  for  the  press.     I  got  him  to  tell  me  something 

■  See  below,— vol.  ti.  347. 
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about  it.  And  so  I  loft  him.  But  imagine  my  surprise 
at  finding  myself  pursued  in  a  few  mimites  by  the 
President's  servant,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  note.  It 
was  to  say  that, — 

"  Before  Mr.  Burgon  left  the  loflglngs,  it  occurred  to 
the  President  that  as  the  measure  of  a  fifth  volume  of 
the  MtHqtiiae  had  not  yet  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Delegates  of  the  Press,  it  would  be  aa  well  that  it 
should  not  be  publicly  spoken  of.  But  Mr.  Burgon  was 
not  within  hearing*     Excuse  this  scrawl." 

I  came  away  from  him  with  a  truly  golden  precept : 
but  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  gave  me  another,  which 
I  have  many  a  time  acted  on  with  advantage.  Of 
course,  I  never  approached  him  without  name  excuse  or 
provocation.  Once,  for  example  (it  must  have  been  in 
1848),  he  sent  m©  word  that  **he  had  a  book  for  me, 
and  would  be  glad  to  put  it  into  my  hands,  if  I  would 
do  him  the  favour  to  call  at  his  lodgings/'  It  proved  to 
be  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Relifitiae,'  I  think  it  was  on 
fJmt  occasion  that  I  ventured  to  ask  him  (I  have  often 
been  ashamed  of  the  question  since)  if  there  was  any 
Commentary  on  Scripture  which  he  particularly  ap- 
proved of,  and  could  recommend.  He  leaned  forward, 
murmured  something  to  himself  (of  which  aU  I  could 
catch  was  a  prolonged  and  thoughtful  **  No — I  don't 
know,  sir,"  or  something  to  that  eflect),  and  so  evidently 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  reply,  that  I  quickly  changed 
the  subject;  thanking  him  again  for  the  book  he  had 
given  me,  and  opening  it  with  unfeigned  interest  and 
curiosity.  He  took  the  volume  out  of  my  hands,  and 
proposed  to  show  me  something  which  he  expected  I 
should  "find  worth  my  notice.^'  He  turned  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  last  page,  and  drew  me  towards  him.  I 
knelt.     "  Attend  to  this,  sir ;"  and  he  began  reading  the 
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long  note  which  fills  the  lower  half  of  p.  369.  The  print 
waB  too  small  for  his  aged  eyea :  so  I  read  aloud.  I  re- 
member his  tapping  my  shoulder  smartly  with  the  ex* 
tremities  of  his  fingers  when  I  came  to  the  words,  "  El 
veim  ammadrertas,  decant  aim  Petri  vi/^inti  qnaivor  ajinos  ad 
episcfl/Hitum  pertmere  nniver^ae  eeclesiae^  non  Mnim  Bomanae; 
efjnnetog  cum  Lint  annis  •  .  .  .  eomplere  iempns  inter  mortem 
Christ  I  et  martyr  ia  apmioiorum  Petri  et  Pauii  conqmiari 
soliium" 

It  was  the  President's  wont,  by  the  way,  when  speaking 
with  animation,  to  lay  his  extended  fingers  on  your  hand, 
or  even  to  seize  it.  Sometimes  he  would  tap  your  hand 
with  his.  Not  unfi-equently,  in  order  to  rivet  attention 
to  what  he  was  saying,— (his  method  certainly  had  the 
desij-ed  efloct),— he  would  di-aw  his  fingers  together,  and 
as  it  were  peci  at  your  arm,  or  your  shoulder,  as  might 
happen. 

In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life  {1853)  he  sent  me 
a  little  tract  (his  last  production  !),  in  which  he  reprinted 
the  precious  note  described  above,  with  important  ad- 
ditions and  corrections.  It  disposes  of  the  pretence  that 
St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years,  by 
an  appeal  to  dates  furnished  by  the  same  ancient  catalogue 
on  which  we  depend  for  the  chronology  of  the  early 
Bishops.  .  .  ►  When  I  was  going  away  with  the  Tolume 
of  the  ^Reliquiae'  in  my  hand,  he  offered  to  send  the 
book  after  me  by  his  servant.  I  assured  him  that  I 
would  a  great  deal  rather  carry  away  the  treasure  home 
myself.  *'  You  remind  me,**  he  exclaimed,  **  of  "^(naming 
some  famous  scholar,)^"  who  used  to  say  he  was  not 
ashamed  ofbeimi  mctt  varr^iuff  hin  lool^,'^ 

Another  year  elapsed*  Mrs.  Routh  told  me  that  the 
President  had  remarked  that  I  never  called.  To  remove 
all  ground  of  complaint,  I  speedily  found  myself  again  in 
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the  President's  library.  I  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
some  patristic  question.  He  turned  to  me,  and  said 
rather  abruptly,  "  When  you  have  finished,  sii%  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you/'  I  was  dumb.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, sii\  about  a  year  ago  asking  rae  to  recommend 
to  you  Bome  Commentary  on  Scripture?"  ** Perfectly 
well ;  but  I  am  altogether  astonished  that  you  shuuld 
remember  my  having  taken  such  a  liberty/*  He  emiled 
good-naturedly;  remarked,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  his 
hand}  that  his  memory  was  not  amiss,  and  then  went  on 
somewhat  thus  : — ^**  Well»  sir,  I  have  often  thought  since, 
that  if  ever  I  saw  you  again,  I  would  answer  your 
question/*  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  told  him  so. 
He  went  on,— **  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir — (an  old 
man,  sir!  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  hint  worth  your 
notice), — whenever  you  are  at  a  loss  about  the  sense  of  a 
passage  in  N.  T,,  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  discover 
how  the  place  is  rendered  in  (he  Vuff/afe ;  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, sir.  I  am  not  saying/'  (here  he  kindled^  and  eyed 
me  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  ixiy 
being  weak  enough  to  misunderstand  him  :)  *'  }wi  that 
the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  is  inspired,  sir  1 "  (he  tossed  his 
head  a  little  i  mpatiently,  and  waved  his  hand).  **  Nothing 
of  the  sort,  sir:  but  you  will  consider  that  it  is  a  very 
faithful  and  admirable  version,  executed  from  the  original 
by  a  very  learned  man, — b}^  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; certainly  made  therefore  from  manuscript  authority 
of  exceedingly  high  antiquity;  and  in  consequence  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  attention  and  deference/'  I  have 
forgotten  what  he  said  besides  ;  except  that  he  enlarged 
on  the  paramount  importance  of  such  a  work.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  heai*  him.  He  seemed  happy,  and  so 
was  I.  Very  distinctly,  however,  do  I  remember  the 
impression  ho  left  on  me,  that,  having  fully  delivered 
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this  testimoDy.  be  did  not  care  to  prolong  fh^rt  topic  of 
oonversation.  I  remember,  in  fact,  being  a&aid  to  ask 
him  to  give  me  just  one  iUastration  of  his  meaning.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  I  have  since  discovered  for  myself 
several  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  advice ;  and  the 
anecdote  is  pot  on  record  in  the  hope  that  other  stodents 
may  profit  by  it  likewise.  Consider,  for  example,  tlie 
Vulgate  rendering  of  on  in  S.  Mark  ix-  11,  28,  {Quid 
er§o) :  and  of  iKtircv  in  2  Tim*  iL  26,  (ijmvJt), 

The  F^eaidesit  lived  habitually  in  his  library,~a  room 
on  the  first  floor,  of  which  the  windows  looked  oat  on 
Stw  John's  quadiaagle.'  It  was  the  same  room^  by  the 
way,  in  which  the  intruded  President  (Parker)  had  died* 
llkere,  surrotmded  by  the  books  he  loved  so  well, — (a 
copy  of  Lauds  'Detoiwms'^  always  lay  on  his  table), — 
he  was  to  be  found  engaged  in  study:  poring  over  small 
print  (by  the  light  of  a  candle),  without  the  aid  of 
glanRffl^  U>  BO  lale  an  hour,  that  His.  Booth,  in  the 
exjemm  of  her  eoojugal  discretion,  haa  been  known  to 
iaaiat  on  taking  away  his  candle.  But  she  found  him 
aa  unapt  pupiL  It  was  commonly  past  midnight  when 
be  w^it  to  fiesi ;  and  he  would  someiioies  nt  up  till  one 
in  the  moming,  without,  however,  risiDg  later  in  eon- 
aeqaenee  next  day.  At  ninety-seven,  besides  admittiDg 
of  a  emne,— whieh  his  frjisod  "^  Walker 
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has  brought  me,  io  support  me  in  my  occasional  visits 
to  his  garden,"  he  ackiiowlcdgee  the  benefit  of  **  a  sub- 
stitution of  spectacles  of  a  little  higher  number.  Such  I 
have  procured  in  London,  and  am  now  writing  with*  I 
have  found  my  eyesight  of  late  much  improved."  This 
waa  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1852.  On  the  i6th  August, 
— *'I  am  no  longer  able  to  read  by  candle  light/*  But 
such  revelations  were  only  made  in  confidence  to  his 
friend  I  Dr*  Ogilvie.  When  he  had  occasion  to  approach 
his  windows,  ///>  ?/^/»7  was  all  that  was  discoverable  from 
the  quadrangle  beneath*  During  the  latest  years  of  his 
life,  being  seldom  or  never  able  to  attend  the  chapel 
service,  he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  except  by  a  privileged 
few.  '  For  a  loDg  time  *  (wrote  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  shortly  after  the  President's  death)  *  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  nearly  every  week  when 
I  was  in  Oxford,  and  rarely  saw  him  without  learning 
from  bim  something  worth  the  heanog/ 

Another  of  my  intimate  friends  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  President  whenever  he  pleased, 
was  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  fellow  of  Merton,  some- 
time Bp.  of  Nelson*  Three  short  letters  of  his  to  Ms 
father  written  about  this  time  ([1847-49-50],  when  he 
was  Vicar  of  S.  Peter*s  in-the-East,)  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  reader  on  more  than  one  account : — 

"  [Merton  Coll.]  New  Year  s  Day,  at  night,  1 847, 
*'  My  dear  Father^ — I  have  been  carousing  with  one  of 
my — {not  the  youngest,  but  most  youthfubfor-bis-age, 
which  is  91), — parishioners,— the  President  of  Magdalen. 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Imf/  *  Moses  *  at  home  alone,  for 
although  bis  young  friend  asked  him  to  come  under  the 
Subwarden's  wing,^  bis  boyish  feelings  overcame  him 

'  *The  bfty  MoHes'  ia  old  *  Mo  friend*  be! og  Pre^irlent  Routh  ;  and 
Oriffitli*  (concermiig  whom,  see  Hh©  Hub  warden  *  of  Merton,  Bishop 
below, — vuL  ii.  296-8);  'hii  young      Hobhoiw^e  himself. 
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aod  he  spent  New  Year's  Day  alone, — at  least  in  single 
combat  with  a  turkey.  We  met  a  blooming  bridegroom 
of  70  \^ihe  norfk^easf  mh  of ']0^  as  Mo  declares,]  Vaugban 
Thomas,  and  a  belle  of  80,  who  is  as  wonderful  in  her 
way  as  most  octogenariana. 

**The  good  old  President  talked  from  5  p.m,  to  10  p.m. 
on  all  subjectg,  almost  incessantly  :  meniory  surprisingly 
accurate.  The  only  faculty  that  fails  at  all  is  the  hearing. 
It  is  qnite  a  treat,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  for  his 
humility  is  as  striking  as  his  learning ;  and  his  charity 
in  speaking  of  individuals  is  very  admirable.  He  en- 
quired after  you  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hebcr." 

"  [Merton  ColL]  Sept.  19,  1849. 
**  Dearest  Father, — ^This  has  been  an  interesting  day. 
The  ven.  President  of  Magdalen  having  completed  hia 
94th  year,  laid  the   cornerstone  of  the  new  Cirammar- 
School  of  the  College,    After  the  ceremony,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  whicii  were  as  follows, — 
'  Fl  oreat  G  ram  mati  ca . 
Floreat  hiec  Sehola  Grammatiealia^ — 
Acaderaicis  oUm  propria, 
Omnibus  jampridem  patefacta,* 
**  They  are  singularly  appropriate,  as  they  sum  up  the 
whole  matter  which  was  at  issue,  and  which  was  remitted 
by  the  Rolls  Court  to  the  Visitor.     They  also  record  the 
original  intention  of  the    School,  and  the  wider  scope 
which  has  since  been  given  to  it.     It  was  clearly  proved 
by  evidence   that   the    School    was    intended    for    the 
Choristers  and  for  the  Demies  who  came  up  ignorant  of 
grammar. 

"The  School  is  designed  by  Buckler.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  proportions  as  the  old  one,  and  much  of  the 
elevation  is  borrowed  from  the  Founder's  School  at 
Waynfleet,  Lincoln/' 

"  Dearest  Father, — I  called  on  the  venerable  Routh  the 
day  after  he  entered  his  95th  year,  honoru  causa,  and 
found  him  full  of  Macaulay.  He  thinks  that  M,  is  too 
*  onemfed  a  gentleman  *  to  hold  high  rank  as  a  historian. 
He  disproved,  from  documents  in  hia  possession,  the 
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charge  against  Penn  of  tampering  with  Hough,  the 
President  of  Magdalen  Coll. ;  and  showed  that  Macaiilay 
had  suppressed  lacte  relating  to  Janiea  Ilnd's  interview 
with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Coll  in  Ch.  Ch,  hall, 
by  which  James's  conduct  appeared  blacker:  and  also 
facts  relating  to  Charles  L  sei^iing  the  four  members 
of  the  Commons,  which  would  have  put  that  act  in  a 
fairer  complexion.  He  has  a  MS.  account  of  a  conver- 
sation between  James  II  and  the  Vice-Chan cellor  of 
Oxford  with  whom  he  lodged,  (Dr.  Ironsides  of  Wadham), 
which  shows  that  the  King  viewed  all  opposition  to  his 
Religion  as  personally  insolting  to  himself, 

"  It  was  a  very  interesting  interview  with  the  good  old 
man.  He  apologised  at  the  end  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
my  time."  ^ 

And  now  the  reader  has  been  presented  with  portraits 
of  President  Routh  by  several  ditterent  hands.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  this  time  he  has  obtained  a  living  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man :  can  pourtray  him  to  himself.  It 
will  be  observed  that  we  all  independently  conspire  in 
exhibiting  the  same  features, — for  the  most  part,  in 
reproducing  the  self-same  expression. 

He  had  been  all  his  life  a  book  collector:  watduog  aa 
\igilantly  the  productions  of  the  Continental  press  as 
the  home  market,  *  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour '  (he 
wrote  to  a  bookseller  in  liJoi)  'if  you  could  procure 
either  at  home  or  abroad  any  or  all  of  the  undermen- 
tioned books,  as  yon  mention  your  extensive  foreign 
correspondence/  And  then  he  specifies  twenty-five 
recent  foreign  publications,  the  very  titles  of  which 
recall  a  remark  of  Dr.  Bliss  that  the  President's  library, 
though  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  England,  to 
a  Buperhcial  observer  might  have  seemed  of  small  ac- 
count.     His   habit  of   reading  booksellers'  catalogues 

«  From  MertoD  CoU.,  Sept,  s^tb,  1850. 
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enabled  him  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  to  fonn  a  truly 
wonderful  collection.  It  consinted  of  upwards  of  16,000 
volumes.  An  analyda  of  its  structure,  by  the  hand  of 
an  accomplished  friend  who  has  made  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  its  contents,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(A)  to  the  present  volume.  But  in  connexion  with  what 
has  last  been  offered,  the  following  incident,  related  to 
me  (in  1856)  by  Dr.  Jacobson,  to  whom  it  happened, 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  characteriatic  to  deserve  insertion 
here* 

Once,  on  entering  the  President's  library,  he  observed 
three  booksellers'  catalogues  standing  on  end  open  before 
the  fire  ;  and  was  presently  asked^ — *  Pray,  sir^  did  you 
ever  acquire  a  habit  of  reading  booksellers'  catalogues  1 ' 
He  answered  in  the  negative,  admitting  however  that  h© 
had  sometimes  been  guilty  of  the  act  *Then,  sir,  if  you 
never  did  acquire  the  habit,  I  would  advise  you  to  avoid 
it :  for  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time.'— (The  truth  is 
the  dear  old  man  used  to  insert  into  his  books  laborious 
references  to  booksellers'  catalogues  ; — of  which,  as  I 
learn  from  Canon  Fanmr  of  Durham,  he  possessed  so  vast 
a  collection,  annotated  often  by  his  own  hand,  that  they 
fill  no  less  than  fh^r/^  yards  of  shelves.  To  this  practice 
of  his  Peter  Elmsley  is  thought  to  have  play^fully  alluded 
when  he  spoke  of  the  President  as  art  job-iKw™Tos),  Some 
time  after;,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law  (Sir 
Francis  Palgrave)  at  Hampstead»  Dr,  Jacobson  devoted 
the  evening  to  examining  a  catalogue  of  Rodd  the  book- 
seller s,  which  had  just  arrived  damp  from  the  printer. 
Having  marked  about  a  dozen  small  articles  which  he 
coveted,  behold  him  early  next  morning  in  Newport 
street,  presenting  to  Rodd  his  list  of  riestrkrafa.  He 
learns  that  scarcely  half  of  the  lots  are  any  longer  for 
sale.    *  Well,  that  w  odd  I  why,  it  was  oidy  yesterday,' 
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&c.,  &c.^Then,  after  a  pauses — *If  it  13  Dot  an  unfair 
question, — ^May  I  ask  who  has  been  beforehand  with 
me  1 '  *  The  President  of  Magdalen,  sir,  always  re- 
ceivea   from   our   printer   earh/  proof-^lipg  of  our   Cata~ 

logue^ ;   and  it  so  happens  that,  two  daj^s  ago,* 

Further  explanation  was  of  course  neeiUesa. 

The  library  of  the  President  of  Magdalen, — the  pro- 
duct of  a  long  life  devoted  to  sacrud  Science,~wa8 
efisentially  the  library  of  a  *  learned  Divine.*  It  had 
been  formed  for  ^fue,  and  contained  every  work  which 
one  engaged  in  Patristic  research  can  require.  Not 
a  few  publications  of  this  class — (as  eager  students  fni'- 
nished  with  a  slender  exchequer  know  but  too  well) — 
are  costly,  as  well  as  of  rare  occurrence.  The  //r/^  fh 
eolledtm^  (so  the  French  happily  phrase  it),  is  especially 
felt  in  a  library  which  has  been  formed  as  his  was. 
Moreover  the  habit  of  collecting  was  persevered  in  to 
the  very  end.     In  1851  (Oct.  4),  he  told  Dr.  Ogilvie,^ — 

*^I  am  still  bujing  scarce  and  estimable  books  that 
are  oftered  to  me.  Amongst  others,  I  lately  purchased 
a  MS.  History  in  English  of  the  English  Bishops  from 
the  first  to  the  year  1670,  when  the  unknown  Author 
discontinued  his  work.  It  is  a  folio  volume,  written 
in  a  fair  and  legible  hand/* — ^[Again,  in  18^2  (Jan. 
9th)l- 

'*I  have  been  lately  buying  more  books  than  usual^ 
edifiofUJ^  priftripe/t,  and  other  varieties.  This  w^ould 
scarcely  be  rational,  if  it  was  cm  my  o%vn  account.  Yet, 
I  confess,  it  amuses  me.  But  enough  of  myself,  although 
I  am  -writing  to  a  friend/' 

Moreover,  he  loved  his  books,^ — was  acquainted  with 
them,  and  appreciated  them,  singly.  Tliough  unsolicitous 
about  the  external  attractiveness  of  his  copies,  he  was 
at  the  pains,  whenever  he  sent  any  to  be  lettered,  fo 
(Ie9l(/H  iu  capUal^  the  precise  formula  which  he  intended 
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to  have  impressed  on  each,*  The  result  of  so  dis- 
criminating a  taste,  supported  by  a  sufficient  income, 
might  well  prove  extraordinary.  The  monetary  value 
of  the  President's  printed  books  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  Queen's  College  offered  Mm  for  the  entire 
collection,  at  the  time  of  their  receiving  the  Mason 
bequest  for  the  inerease  of  their  library  in  1847,  the 
aum  of  10,000/,  The  negotiations  which  ensued  fell 
through  from  the  single  cu'cumstance  that  Dr.  Routh 
would  only  part  with  his  books  on  the  condition — (surely 
not  an  uni-easonablc  one !) — of  being  allowed  the  use  of 
them  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life;  an  arrangement 
which  the  terms  of  the  Mason  bequest  prevented  the 
College  from  acceding  to.  By  consequence,  the  Library 
became  alienated  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
1852,  (March  29th),  *  being  desirous  that  it  might  serve 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God  tlirough  the 
advancement  of  good  learn  in  g»  and  feeling  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  recently  established  University  of  Durham/ 
the  President  of  Magdalen  earned  out  the  intention  he 
had  in  the  meanwhile  formed  of  transferring  his  library, 
(so  far  as  the  printed  books  were  concerned,)  by  deed  of 
gift  to  the  warden.  Blasters  and  scholars  of  the  northem 
University ;  and  at  Durham  this  inestimable  treasure  is 
carefully  preserved  at  the  present  hour ; — a  remarkable 
indication  of  the  freshness  of  spmt  which  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven  could  thus  reach  out  with  generous  sym- 
pathy, and  something  more,  to  the  youngest  rival  of  our 
ancient   Universities.     Singular  to  relate,  the  deed  of 
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gift  in  question  was  discovered  after  the  President's 
death, ^ — "thrown,  by  accident  apparently,  into  a  portfolio 
of  waste  papers/'  *  ,  .  .  This  unique  collection  of  books 
fills  the  upper  floors  of  the  ancient  (xvth  century)  Ex- 
chequer buildings  of  the  Prince  bishops  of  Durham.® 

Bp.  Jacobson  "mourned  much  over  this  transference 
of  the  Presidents  library  in  its  entirety  to  Durham, 
without  aDowing  the  Bodleian  first  to  select  frtvm  it 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  volumes  as  Bphrpa?''  Every 
real  student  of  Divinity  must  share  hia  regret;  and 
some  may  be  aware  that  a  far  larger  number  of  volumes 
would  have  to  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  Eodley,  John 
Rigaud  recalls  an  occasion  when  the  President  remarked 
in  his  hearing, — (he  had  be^^n  speaking  of  books  of 
criticism  on  the  New  Testament)  — '  I  do  not  say  it 
vauntingly,  but  there  are  fkere  '  (pointing  to  a  particular 
part  of  his  library)  *  two  hundred  books  which  ai*e  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian.*  ** 

The  reader  may  be  glad  of  some  further  details,  for 
which  I  am  iudebted  to  Professor  Farrar  of  Durham  : — 

**  About  half  of  the  Library  is  Theological  (Divinity 
and  Ecclesiastical  History);  the  other  half,  secular, — the 
larger  portion  of  this  latter  being  connected  with  English 
History.  In  the  Theological  part,  about  a  fifth  (roughly 
speaking)  relates  to  the  Fathers ;  about  a  fifth  to 
Dogmatic  Theology  proper  (exclusive  of  Controversial 
Theology),  The  Controversial  part  is  very  extensive 
and  almost  complete.  The  most  perfect  part,  a  collection 
probably  without  parallel,  relates  to  the  Romish  con- 
troversy, and  consists  especially  of  works  of  the  xviith 


*  Ffoiii  Dr.  Blnxiiin. 

•  From  Canon  Farrar. 

"^  From  CftnoD  Gray,— ^olj  22, 
18S4. 

'  In  some  of  theae  ia  an  entry  to 
that  eifect :  e.g.  in  Uie  work  *'  Anitt- 
niiChampnaei  An^li,Saierae  Factd^ 


De  Vocatione  Ministrorum  Trae- 
talus, —  ParJB  1618,"  FUiutU  liaa 
written  '*  Liber  haud  extot  in  catn- 
Imjo  Blhliotheca^  BofUeianae,  fie  quo 
vid€ftdmt  Antoniu^n  Wnoti  in  Athenae 
OzoDi,  Tom.  I  ino,  fiocfFrancis  Mason.* 
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century.  It  occupies  (being  works  in  8vo.  or  1  amo.)  no  less 
than  about  20  yards  of  shelves ;  the  other  miscellaneous 
coDtrovergial  literature  only  tilling  about  25  yards.^ — In 
the  secular  part  of  the  Library,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  there  is  a  small  collection  of  works  on 
Physical  Science,  on  Topography,  and  on  Political 
Economy ;  and  a  fairly  large  collection  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  literature.  The  enormous  collection  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  English  nation  has  been 
above  named.  It  should  l;je  mentioned  that  this  com- 
prises, besides  Pamphlets  hereafter  described,  an  anti- 
quarian library  of  Heraldry,  Family  and  County  his- 
tories, and  the  like.  It  was  said  to  be  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Routh  at  the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  Mac- 
aulay's  History  of  England  was  published,  to  write  a 
refutation  of  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  iiird 
Chapter  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Blnglish 
Clergy  at  the  Restoration,  This  portion  of  Dr,  Routh's 
Librar}^  had  doubtless  furnished  to  his  mind  the  his- 
torical materials  of  which  he  would  have  availed  himself^ 
had  ho  executed  his  design." 

The  manuscript  portion  of  his  library  fell  into  his 
general  estate,  and  was  dispersed  in  i^tj5/^  The  most 
valuable  MSS.  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 
Two  of  these  were  a  Cj^rian  of  the  xiith  (or  early  in  the 
xiiith  century),  "  from  the  Meerman  Collection  and  pro- 
bably used  by  Rigaltius,  Fell,  and  Baluzius,*'  which 
fetched  26/. ;  and  an  unpublished  MS.  (xii  century)  of 
Flonis  Magister,  diaconus  Lugdunensis,  [a.d,  837],  which 
sold  for  6'^i,  This  portion  of  Routh*s  Library  abounded 
in  curiosities, — patristic,  theological,  antiquarian,  his- 
torical Thus,  it  contained  the  original  autograph  of 
Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  XXXIX  Articles,  from  w^hich 
the  Oxford  edition  was  published  in  1840,^    At  one  time 

*  It  was  sold  by  ft  action  bj  Ho  theb  J  ppeoifieo  lome  Aiftble  ftnd  PersiAn 

in  July  1855,  At  prices  lower  than  HSS. 

was    anticipated*     The    Catalogue  '  S«e  above^  p.  41,  «o^«  4* 

ooniittfl  of  29  octavo  pa^a    and 
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the  President  had  been  possessed  of  a  collection  of 
documentary  annals  of  the  Society  of  Friends*  the  first 
volunie  of  the  Records  of  the  Oxfordshire  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Qiiakei"s,  from  the  establishment  of  their 
Society  to  the  year  j  746,  This  volume  had  long  been 
missing,  and  till  1828  had  been  sought  in  vain.  Having 
ascertained  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  President, 
two  of  their  body  waited  on  him.  The  account  '  they 
have  given  of  their  interview  with  Dr.  Routh '  (so  runs 
the  Quaker  minute)  *has  been  very  satisfactory.  It 
appears  that  the  giiitifi cation  he  has  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  volume  (which  from  its  instructive  ten- 
dency he  considers  creditable  to  the  Society)  had  in- 
duced a  wish  to  retain  it.  Notwithstanding,  he  obligingly 
offered  to  relinquish  it,  from  the  respect  which  he  felt 
for  the  Society,  and  a  willingness  to  render  complete 
those  records  which  ought  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  the 
meeting.  As  he  wished  to  transfer  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  friends  appointed  by  the  body,  William 
Albright,  Daniel  Rutter,  and  John  Huntley  are  directed 
to  wait  on  him  for  that  purpose.'  In  '  gi'att^ful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  kind  and  liberal  conduct,'  the  Quakers 
presented  him  with  'a  few  volumes  of  our  Friends 
writings,  both  ancient  and  modem;  the  names  of  which 
follow. 

Among  Dr.  Routh's  MSS.  were  several  connected  with 
Genealogy. — a  study  winch  he  was  evidently  very  fond 
of.  It  should  be  added,  (but  indeed  it  is  very  well 
known)  that  he  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  communi- 
cating his  books  and  MSS.  to  scholars. 

The  President  wanted  (or  thought  he  wanted)  no  as- 
sistance in  finding  his  books  ;  and  to  the  last  would 
mount  his  library-steps  in  quest  of  the  occupants  of  the 
loftier  shelves.     Very  cuiious  he  looked^  by  the  way, 
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perched  up  at  tliat  umisual  altitude,  apparently  as  en- 
grossed in  what  he  had  found  as  if  ho  had  lieen  reclining 
in  his  chair.  Instead  of  ringitug  ff>r  Moss,  his  servant, 
he  would  also  on  occasion  help  himself  to  a  folio  as 
readily  as  to  a  smaller  tome.  Once  (it  was  in  February 
1847)  a  very  big  book,  which  he  had  pulled  out  unaided, 
proved  *  too  many*  for  him,  and  grazed  his  shin.  The 
surgeon  (Mr.  Lewes  Parker,  who  told  me  the  story) 
advised  him  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  *  No,  thank  you,  sir ' 
(laughing) ;  *  No,  thank  you  I  If  you  once  get  me  into 
bedj  I  know  you  will  never  get  me  out  again.'  *  Then, 
sir,  you  must  ideally  rest  yoin-  leg  on  a  chair.'  This  was 
promised ;  and  a  sofa,  unknown  before  in  his  rooms, 
was  introduced.  Two  da}  s  after,  the  doctor  reappeared ; 
tjutstripped  Moss,  and,  coming  quickly  in,  found  his 
patient  pushing  about  the  library-steps.  *0  sir,' (scarcely 
able  to  command  his  gi^avity.)  *  this  wdll  never  do.  You 
know  you  promised ' — *  Yea,  yes,  I  knowt  sir '  (laughing ;) 
*  a  little  more,  sir,  and  I  should  have  been  in  the  right 
position.  You  see,  sir,  you  came  in  so  quickly  !  '.  .  .  The 
injury  might  have  proved  dangerous,  and  it  did  occasion 
the  President  serious  inconvenience  for  a  long  time.  A 
friend  (I  think  it  was  Dr.  Ogilvie)  called  to  condole. 
The  old  man,  after  describing  the  accident  minutely, 
added  very  gravely  in  a  confidential  voice,  'A  imrihle»H 
volume,  sir  1  a  worihlem  volume !'  Thi^  it  evidently  was 
which  weighed  on  his  spirits.  Had  it  been  Augustine 
or  Clirysostom  or  Thomas  Aquinas, — patience!  But  to 
be  lamed  by  a  book  written  by  a  dunce.  . . . 

His  leg,  however,  was  one  of  his  weak  spots  :  the 
organs  which  are  most  aflected  by  catarrhous  colds  (to 
which  he  had  been  subject  thi'oughout  his  life,  and  from 
which  he  suffered  severely)  being  another.  In  conse* 
quence,  ''  he  would  not  be  five  minutes  in  a  room,  if  he 
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knew  it>  witJi  tJie  wiodow  open "  (writes  his  nephew), 
''  and  he  always  had  a  fire*  He  told  me  that,  as  a  young 
man»  he  never  went  from  the  Cloisters  to  the  new  byild- 
ings  after  dark  without  putting  on  a  gi*eat  coat."  As 
for  his  leg, — he  confided  to  Di\  Jackson  in  his  old  age 
that  "  he  used  to  be  fond  of  taking  longish  walks  ;'*  but 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,— (which  Dr.  Jackson  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  when  the  President  was  upwards  of 
sixty,) — having  walked  to  Islip  on  one  side  of  the  Cher- 
well,  and  returned  on  the  other,  when  at  Mai^ton  he  heai*d 
Magdalen  bells  begin  to  strike  up  for  afternoon  chapel. 
Disliking  to  be  absent,  he  started  off '  at  a  trot/  and 
anived  only  just  in  time.  In  chapel  he  felt  something 
trickling  down  his  leg;  and  on  coming  out,  found  his 
stocking  and  shoe  saturated  with  blood,  and  sent  for 
Tuckwell.  He  had  burst  a  varicose  vein,  which  always 
troubled  him  aftei*wards.  In  fact^  the  consequences  of 
that '  trot '  from  Marston  occasioned  him  inconvenience 
to  the  last.^  But  before  that  incident,  his  nephew  notes 
it  as  remarkable  that  although  he  remained  for  many 
months  within  the  walls  of  the  College,  he  would  some- 
times take  a  walk  of  nine  miles  round  Oxford  without 
apparent  fatigue. 

It  was  in  1848,  when  he  was  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
that  he  published  a  fifth  and  last  volume  of  his  *  Ht-liquiae^ 
— just  sixty  years  after  the  issuing  of  the  original  pro- 
spectus of  the  work.  He  had  already  printed,  in  two 
Appendices,  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  volume,  several 
pieces  which  do  not  strictly  fall  under  the  same  category 
as  the  'Keliquiae*  proper;  and  had  only  excluded  the 
Disputation  held  (a,  d.  277)  between  Ai'chelaus,  Bishop 
of  Mesopotamia  and  the  heretic  Manes,  because  of  its 
bulk,     (It  extends  over  200  octavo  pages.)     The  publi- 

'  From  Dr,  Jackion, — Holjwell,  Jau.  17,  1878, 
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cation  of  this  remarkable  monument  is  found  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Presidents  original  Jeaign  in  17 88.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prospectus  of  1788  epecifies  the 
following  names  which  do  not  however  re-appear  in  any 
of  the  published  volumes  of  the  Eeiifpi'me: — Sextus, — 
Ammonius  Alexandrinus, — Magnes  Hierosolymitanus^ — 
Diodorus, — 8S,  Anaatasia  and  Chrysogonus.  He  styles 
this  fifth  volume,  *  Appendix  iii,"  into  which,  besides  the 
*  Disputation  '  already  mentioned  (first  puldished  in  1 69^). 
he  introduces  two  tracts,  one  by  Augustine,  the  other  by 
an  unknown  writer,  together  with  the  creed  of  Aquileia. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  unquestionably  in  this 
concluding  volume  is  the  *  Catena/  with  which  it  concludes. 
He  calls  it  *  Tedimonia  de  anchrifaie  S.  Scripfurae  anfe^ 
Nicaetia*  and  prefixes  a  ^  Monitum/  which  may  be  thus 
freely  rendered: — 

*  According  to  some  of  our  recent  wi-iters  (followers 
themselves  of  a  teaching  alien  to  that  of  our  own  Commu- 
nion), the  primitive  Church  did  not  hold  that  the  Christian 
Faith  is  based  on  Holy  Scripture,  or  that  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  Rule  of  Faith.  How  entirely 
the  Truth  lies  the  other  way  may  be  easily  shown  by  an 
appeal  to  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  earliest  ages. 
For  the  effectual  refutation  therefore  of  an  opinion  which 
in  itself  is  fraught  with  jierilous  consequence,  behold, 
thou  hast  here  a  collection  of  testimonies  to  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,  gleaned  out  of  the  writings  of  piimi- 
tive  Christendom,  and  disposed  in  long  and  orderly 
series/ 

Accordingly,  collected  from  thirt3-one  several  sources, 
beginning  with  St.  Peter  (z  Pet  iii.  15,  16), — St,  Paul 
(1  Cor,  xiv.  37,  38), — St.  John  (xiv.  26), — ^Clemens 
Romanus  (c-  xlvii.),— and  ending  with  Eusebius, — about 
seventy-four  important  quotations  follow.  The  same 
volume,  by  the  way,  supplies  (at  pp.  251-2^— a  cancelled 
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leaf  I)  another  interesting  illustration  of  the  President's 
favourite  and  truly  Anglican  metliod,  namely,  an  appeal 
to  primitive  Antiquity  on  the  subject  of  the  Invocation 
of  Saints.  What  he  delivers  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
of  great  interest  by  the  general  reader  r  but  English 
Clergymen  should  without  fail  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  well-weighed  sentiments  contained  in  the  precious 
foot-note  just  now  referred  to. 


Even  this,  however,  was  not  the  President's  latest 
literar>^  effort.  It  had  alwavs  been  the  Academic  custom 
to  issue  something  from  the  University  Press  at  the 
installation  of  a  new  Chancellor,  Accordingly,  when 
the  Earl  of  Derby  became  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1853,  it  seemed  to  the  venerable  President 
of  Magdalen  a  fitting  occasion  for  producing  a  strena 
(ao  he  phrased  it),  or  auspicious  ottering ;  and  there  were 
three  distinct  subjects  on  which  he  had  thought  much, 
and  collected  souiething  important,  which,  carefully 
edited,  he  foresaw  would  constitute  an  interesting 
pamphlet.  This  little  work,  extending  to  twenty-five 
pages,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  December  1853. 
He  was  then  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  He  called  it 
'  Tres  hreves  Tradaius :'  the  fii'st,— '  Be  prlmu  ephcopiif  / 
the  secondj — '  <S\  Petri  Alejoandrini  epUcopi  fragmenta  quae- 
ffam/  the  third, — ^  S,  Irenlae  iUmfraia  pfjfrt?,  in  quaecdesia 
Kammia  co??i me^norafur*  They  are  intrf>duced  by  the 
following  brief  notice  ('  Lectori  S/),  bearing  date  '  a,d, 
1853.  Oxonio  ex  CoUegio  Magdal.*:— 

'Inasmuch  as  there  is  perpetual  discussion  among  us 
at  the  present  day  concerning  Apostolical  Succession, 
Episcopal  Ordination,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  I  judged  that  I  should  be  rendering  useful 
service   if  I  produced  in  a  sepai'ate  shape  whatever 
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remarks  on  these  subjects  I  had  already  put  foith  in 
thi3  Annotations  to  my  *'  IMiquiae  Snerae"  The  object  I 
had  in  view  in  thus  amplifying  and  adding  to  my  old 
materials  was  to  illustrate  how  these  several  matters 
were  accounted  of  in  the  beginning,  in  order  that  thus 
the  Truth  might  be  the  more  firmly  established.  Fare- 
well.' 

After  this,  follows  the  President's  note  ('  De  E/meojm  ef 
Presfj^fmn  Adnotata  quaedam.  *)  on  the  Council  against 
Noetus,^  as  enlarged  by  himself  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  and  now  amplified  and  added  to  until  it 
attains  to  more  than  twice  its  original  bulk.  Next 
come  four  fragments  from  the  lost  work  of  Peter  of 
Alexandria  *^ l)e  Puacftafe  * ;  and  these  are  followed,  thirdly, 
by  a  restoration  of  the  original  text  of  a  passage  of 
Iremeus,  (iii.  3,* — it  exists  only  in  Latin), — which  is 
minutely  discussed,  and  shown  to  lend  no  countenance 
to  those  pretensions  which  writers  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion have  industriously  founded  upon  it.  He  be- 
stowed on  this  subject  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
labour,  the  rather  because  an  Anglican  Divine  of  the 
highest  reputation  for  learning  and  orthodoxy  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) had  in  a  recent  w^ork'^  failed  to  fasten  the  true 
sense  on  [the  lost  original  of]  the  central  expression  in 
the  phrase, — ^  Ad  /tunc  ecc/esiam,  propter  potentiorem  prin- 
cipalitatem,  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  eccle^iam;  hoc 
est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles.'  The  President  (and 
his  friend  Dr.  Ogilvie)  were  strenuously  of  opinion  that 
* recoune  io,'  (not  ^ conseni  mih*)  is  the  thing  here  spoken 
of:  *  cmienrfium  non  conaensum*  as  the  President  neatly 
puts  it.     Bemri  was  to  be  had  to  Pi.ome,  by  the  faithful 


^  *  MtUqq.^  iv,  347.    See  pp.  526^ 
itnd  V,  569, 
*  It  may  bo  aeen  at  pp.  175^6  of 


Muti^uet***  ed. : — p.  438,  mi  Sderen, 
*  IJiftjmttftus  (ind  the  Church  of 
EontSf  Ac.  (1S53), — p^i,  195-204. 
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who  lived  round  about,  "  in  order  to  learn  the  tradition 
which  had  been  there  preserved  uninterruptedly  from 
the  Apostles*  time ;  although  not  there  alon-e**  (as  Ogilvie 
justly  points  out,)  "  for  Irenseua  alleges  afterwards,  in 
the  same  chapter,  the  examples  of  both  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus.**  ^ 

Such  then  was  the  last  literary  effort  of  *'  the  learned 
Divine/'  of  whom  I  have  been  solicitous  that  coming 
generations  should  both  cherish  the  memory  and  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  image.  It  was,  (as  I  have  said,) 
designed  as  a  "festal  present"  to  the  new  Obancellor  of 
the  University, — who  found  in  the  copy  which  was  sent 
for  his  acceptance  a  highly  characteristic  inscription. 
The  author  described  himself  as,^ — *  Co//rt/n  Magdahnenm^ 
Praese*,  poase^somm  priorum  cohert9^  e(9i  alim  9nu  »etHbu9 
*pfeid  Charid  Magna  expithorum,  tamen  po^flinnnio  re  fief  m- 
tium!  The  learned  Chancellor  returned  the  compliment 
by  addressing  to  the  old  President  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses ;  playfully  assuring  him  that  it  was  not  without 
dire  self-distrust ; — 

**I  have  something  of  the  feeling  [with]  which  in  years 
earlier  still  I  used  to  take  up  a  copy  of  verses  Uy  my 
tutor ;  and  I  also  hope  that  no  flagrant  blunders  will 
bring  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  into  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  its  most  venerable  member."  ^ 

There  resulted  from  this  little  publication  what  must 
have  been  Routh  s  latest  literary  annoyance.  Dindorf 
had  recently  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Pasc/ial 
C/tro/Ncle/^ on  the  very  thi'esbold  of  which  lie  the  four 
fragments  of  Peter  of  Alexandria  already  refeiTed  to. 
His  revised  text  had  perforce,  in  turn,  undergone 
critical  revision  at  the  bands  of  the  President :  and  an 


<  EoiB,— July  i8,  ig55. 


^  From  S.  Leflnard\ — June  25,  1853. 
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interview  with  the  German  was  the  consequence,— the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  which  might  have  been  con- 
fidently predicted.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
The  courteous  old  man  wrote  aa  followa  to  Dr.  Elisa,  who 
was  entirely  devo'ted  to  him,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  most  confidential  terms  : — 

'*  Professor  Dindorf  honoured  nie  with  a  call ;  but  in 
consequence  of  my  deafness,  and  his  broken  English,  his 
visit  was  not  long.  I  made  him  a  present  of  my  short 
Tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  furnished  the  Text, — which 
text  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend.  Perhaps  I  have 
offended  him,— which  was  far  from  my  intention,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you/' 

A  few  days  after,  the  President  recurred  to  this  inter- 
view (Sept.  i6th,  1H54,)  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  ;— 

**0n  Tuesday,  my  nephew  and  Dr,  Bliss  are  coming 
to  Oxford  to  keep  my  birthday  .  .  ,  After  scrawlinjj: 
flhoi't  answers  to  my  daily  received  epistles,  I  am  still 
able  in  a  morning  to  peep  into  books.  I  have  lately 
been  looking  at  the  authors  whose  text  required  most 
emendation,  and  have  left  behind  me  uiy  second 
thoughts.  I  have  had  Dindorf,  a  German  scholar,  ealling 
on  me,  who  seemed  rather  angry  at  my  attempt  to 
correct  his  evidently  faulty  text'* 

I  would  fain  proceed  with  what  seems  to  be  a  YQJry 
Interesting  letter  :  but, — strange  as  it  may  sound, — it  is 
impossible  to  decipher  what  comes  next.  Presently,  on© 
is  able  to  grope  one  9  way : — 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  good  friend  Duncan  at 
Bath,  who  is  unable  to  move  thence,  as  he  till  lately 
intended.  I  Ixave  reason  to  think  that  the  Preface  to 
the  reign  of  James  II  has  given  great  offence.- — I  lately 
purchased  a  MS.  of  a  published  work  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  De  Dominis,  Abp.  of  Spalatro.  but  containing  at  the 
end  of  it  a  long  inedited  letter  to  him  by  Morton.  Bishop 
of  Durham. — Dr.  Jacol*son  has  lately  printed  an  edition 
of  Bishop  Sanderson  s  works,  and  inserted  six  sermons 
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preaclied  by  the  Bishop  at  Carfax,  from  a  MS.  which 
I  lent  him. — I  have  lately  recovered  a  document  which 
proves  the  villainous  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
more  directly  than  has  liitherto  been  done. — October 
will  soon  be  here,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  for 
altho*  not  stronger,  yet  I  am  in  a  better  habit  of 
body  than  Bome  time  since.  God  bless  yoti  and 
yours  1  " 

There  is  in  all  this — what  need  to  say  it  1 — none  of 
the  deci*epitude  of  ninety-nine.  Yet  was  it  remarked 
by  many  how  freely  during  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life  the  President  alluded  to  his  own  end  i  speaking 
of  his  approaching  departure  as  one  might  apeak  of  a 
journey  which  had  long  been  in  contemplation,  and 
which  must  needs  be  undertaken  very  soon,  '*  I  some- 
times think  of  the  possibility  of  retiring  to  Tylehurst 
for  the  shoi*t  remainder  of  my  life/* — ^he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Ogilvie  at  the  end  of  August  1854:  as  if  fully  sensible 
that  there  was  now  indeed  but  a  step  between  himself  and 
death.  Among  his  papers, — (but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  what  follows  belongs  to  an  eai^ller  fkte), 
— were  found  several  rough  drafts  of  his  own  intended 
epitaph,  which  may  perhaps  be  thus  exhibited  \- — 

*  0  all  3' e  who  come  here,  in  your  Christian  and 
charitable  hope,  wish  peace  and  leUcity,  and  a  con* 
summation  thereof  afterwards,  to  the  soul  of  Mailin 
Joseph  Routh.  the  last  Rector  of  the  undivided  parish  of 
Tylehurst,  and  brother  of  the  pious  Foundress  of  this 
Church.     He  departed  this  life  ,  aged 

:  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  attached  to  the 
Catholic  Faith  taught  in  the  Church  of  EIngland,  and 
averse  from  all  Papal  and  Sectarian  innovations," 

But  it  should  be  stated  that  the  writer  had  evidently 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  opening 
sentence.  At  first  he  wrote,^^^ — '  Of  your  charity  and 
trust  to  GoD*s  mercy,  wish  peace  and  increase  of  bliss  at 
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Chei8T*8  coming ;  *  and  though  he  ran  his  pen  through 
iAose  words,  he  was  loath  Uj  part  with  f/m/  HenUmeni.  '  Of 
your  Charity  which  hopeth  the  bt^stt  wish  peace  and 
final  felicity/  presented  itself  as  an  alternative.  Then, 
*  0/  your  charity  '  began  to  Bound  questionable.  *  /« 
your  Christian  charity '  seemed  better :  but  this  had 
given  way  to  *  charitable  hope,*  when  the  pious  writtT 
seems  to  have  been  reminded  of  the  impoBeibility  of 
elaborating  a  sentence  by  proc*^S8es  like  these.  There 
perhaps  never  existed  a  scholar  who  found  it  iriore 
difficult  to  satisfy  himself  than  Dr.  Houth.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  draft  of  tho  above  inhcjjplion  him  U*eri 
discovered.  In  one  of  theiie  ia  found  that  he  ♦•  lien 
buried  in  the  adjoining  cryptt  with  his  wife,  Klixa 
Agnes  Blagtave  of  Calcot^  whom  tins  LajhI}  grant  to 
find  mercy  &om  the  Lord  in  that  day/' 

The  fastidiousness  of  hui  ta«te  in  such  matUfm  wan 
altogether  extraordinary^  But  in  fact  it  extendMl  Up 
evefything  he  wrote  for  publicatiari.  It  wm  hm  if  ho  could 
Meter  fiatisfy  himaelf.    AddreMing  bis  friend  <^)gilvi«, — 

**  I  6end  yon  "  (he  iayii)  **  the  Umt  corraet^  ibMt    I 

Mioiild  be  psd  to  have  your  opinion  wbelb^r  ibd  oouinia 

lafber  'rm    (in  the  worda  I  liave  a/ided  at  the  *md)  ha^l 

f  not  better  be  pemove<L     Your  luiitwer  would  ubiige  uu^ 

sent  at  any  time  before  one  o'clock."  • 

It  ahoald  be  added  that  biji  imK^riptiz/nH  (ariil  Im  wn/Ui 
many)  are  for  the  moat  part  singularly  ori^nal  an'l 
felidtoQs.  ^jfjm  baa  alrea^iy  been  Umtid  Urn  a  Urn  of 
them:  seveml  olben  will  be  fooiid  eoUiCted  in  thu 
Appetidix  (B). 

But  m  dffMTimffit  nf  nova  iinpyrtaiiiy;  tliau  tliii  I'ri^j- 
defit  a  epHapb  renatned  iaoouipkt^  until  th«  awi  emtm. 
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He  had  postponed  to  the  last  month  of  the  last  year  of 
hia  life  the  business  of  making  his  will ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  draft  (prepared  from  instructions  fomished  a  few 
days  previous),  was  only  sent  by  the  lawyer  to  Dr.  Ogil- 
vie  for  the  President's  signature  on  the  2cth, — that  is  to 
say,  two  fJm/»  hefore  hw  death,  his  will  was  perforce  never 
signed  at  all.  Its  effect  would  have  been  to  divert  from 
the  family  a  large  part  of  his  property  to  chaiitable 
institutions.  The  President  was  heard  repeatedly  in- 
quiring for  *  pen  and  ink  *  when  it  was  all  too  late.  .  •  . 
Such  an  incident  seems  more  impressive  than  any 
homily.  It  m  believed  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
Dr.  Routh  had  made  a  will  which  he  subsequently 
cancelled. 

"  The  last  time  he  attended  in  his  stall  at  Chapel  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist/' — (wi4tes  one  of  his 
Fellows,  and  as  faithful  a  friend  of  the  aged  President 
as  ever  lived, — Dr.  Bloxam.)  *^ knowing  that  he  could  not 
come  up  to  the  alfcar,  I  took  the  elements  down  to  him. 
yeeing  me  approach,  he  tottered  down  the  steps  from 
his  seat,  and  knelt  on  the  bare  floor  of  the  Chapel  be- 
low, to  receive  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, — '  out  of 
reverence '  as  he  told  me.  It  was  no  common  sight  to  see 
the  old  man  kneeling  on  the  floor,   I  shall  never  forget  it.'* 


I  have  reserved  till  now  some  account  of  a  friendship 
which,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  solace  of  the  latest 
yeai-s  of  the  venerable  President's  life.  The  strictest 
intimacy  subsisted  between  himself  and  Dr.  Ogilvie  (Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Canon  of  Christ  ChurchJ, 
— a  gentleman  whose  friendship  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy,  and  to  whose  sound  scholarship,  admirable  Theo- 
logical learning,  and  exceeding  pei*sonal  worth,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  bear  hearty  testimony,     I  have 
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been  shown  a  large  collection  of  letters  (most  of  them 
short  Botes)  which  the  President  addressed  to  Dr.  Ogilvie 
between  the  years  1847  and  1H54.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
to  have  to  say,  but  it  is  idle  to  withhold  the  avowal,^ — 
viz*  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part*  iilegiUe.  Even 
where  one  succeeds  in  making  out  one  or  two  connected 
sentences,  there  is  commonly  a  word  or  two  about  which 
one  feels  doubtful  to  the  last.  Subjoined  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  inconvenience  complained  of.  The 
letter  which  follows  was  addressed  by  the  President  (in 
his  97th  year)  to  the  Rev.  John  Oxlee, — ^author  of  "  Three 
Sermons  preached  at  tkree  differ eid  timely  on  ike  Power ^  Oright, 
and  Succemou  qf  ike  ChruHan  Hierarchy,  and  egpeaai/f  fJiftl 
of  file  Church  of  England  '*  ^  (i  8 1 6-3 1 ), — ^a  very  remarkable 
performance.  The  learned  and  faithful  writer  was  one 
of  the  many  pioneers  (overlooked  by  an  impatient 
generation)  who,  up  and  down  throughout  the  country, 
for  40  or  50  years  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  the 
revival  which  it  is  customary  to  date  from  1833.  But 
now  for  the  letter  : — 

'*  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  July  23,  1852, 

*^  Reverend  Sir,— In  the  course  of  this  year  I  saw  in  the 
Oxford  Herald,  as  it  is  called,  an  adveiiisement  of  your 
[work]  on  Apostolic  Succession,  which  I  sent  for 
and  read  with  great  satisfaction,  particularly  that  part 

of  it  whieJi that  Jewish  Presli}  tery  and  not  the 

Hierarchy ,  the  Christian  Church.     But  1 

am  surprised  to  find  on  looking  at  the  title  pagOj  that 
it  was  not  recently  published  by  you,  as  the  date  was 
some  years  earlier. 

*'  I  hope  God  grants  you  the  comfort  of  proceeding  in 
your  learned  researclies  for  the  benefit  of  His  Church, 
1  am>  Reverend  Sii',  with  great  esteem, 

"  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  M.  J.   ROUTH." 


VOL.   L 
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The  four  or  five  words  above  omitted  have  defied 
the  skill  of  many  an  expert:^  but  i/ie  thing  iiii ended 
by  the  writer  is  plain.  The  second  of  Oxlee*s  three 
Sermons  (wMch  is  to  prove  "  that  the  Christian  Priest- 
hood is  a  perfect  Hierarchy,  emanating  immediately 
from  God  Himself,")  argues  **  that  the  primitive  regimen 
of  the  Church  must  have  been  a  close  imitation  of  th© 
Jevrish  presbyteral  bench'*:  and  seeks  to  establish 
**  that  the  government  instituted  in  the  Church  by  the 
Apostles  was  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Jewish  presby- 
terate."  2— No  apology  can  be  requisite  for  these  details. 
Apart  from  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  proof  of  Routh  s  mental  activity  to  the  very  last,  and 
the  ©agernej^s  of  his  disposition  on  a  point  of  sacred 
science,  fully  warrants  the  foregoing  brief  episode. 

It  was  of  his  confidential  letters  to  Dr,  Ogilvie  that 
I  was  speaking,— a  few  of  them  sealed  with  his  favourite 
impress^ — IXGYC.  Trivial  as  most  of  such  letters  per- 
force must  be,  they  rise  at  times  to  the  highest  standard 
of  interest.  Truly  characteristic  of  the  man  is  an 
incident  which  belongs  to  the  very  close  of  the  President  a 
life ;  and  which,  on  more  than  one  account,  deserves  to 
bo  recorded.  It  relates  to  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  But  I  must 
first  explain  that  three  years  before  (viz.  in  1H51) 
Dr,  Routh  had  held  many  a  colloquy  with  Dr.  Ogilvie 
on  this  subject ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  repeatedly 
fommlated  in  writing  the  result  of  his  own  frequent  and 
prolonged  meditations.    On  Feb.  i6th,  1851,  he  writes, — 

"I  am  reading  every  day  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  noting  what  makes  me  hesitate  about  its  meaning. 

^  '  Concerna  '  ?  '  mmn  up'  7   ♦  socurct*? ; — *  WM  ooaatitated  in'? 
•  Tit]e-f  age,  and  pp*  18  and  24. 
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I  am  now  able  to  do  little  besides.  I  told  you,  I  believe, 
that  I  [have]  b^en  conBidering  what  was  said  in  Scripture 
respecting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  without 
any  reference  to  socceeding  writings.  In  confidenee,  I 
will  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  brief 
result  of  my  humble  inspection  of  S.  John's  vith  chapter ; 
the  account  of  the  other  Evangelists  of  the  institution  ; 
and  of  S.  Paul  in  i  Cor,  xi  and  Heb.  [ix],  xiii : — 

"  Take  this  Bread,  representing  the  Bread  which  came 
down  from  Heaven,  and  the  Body  which  was  crucified 
and  broken  for  thee.  Feed  on  that  life-giving  Sacrifice, 
by  faithfully  believing  in,  and  thankfully  remembering, 
the  LoRD*s  death."  ^ 

Later  in  the  same  year,  on  a  fragment  of  paper,  (the 
contents  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  what  will 
be  found  printed  at  foot)/  Ogilvie  has  wiitten, — 

'*N.B.  Tliis  Paper  was  put  into  my  hands  by  my 
revered  friend,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  in  the  evening 
of  July  2vth,  1H51,  after  I  had  dined  with  him.  It 
relates  to  the  subject  of  several  conversations  which  we 
had  previously  held ;  and  is  intended  briefly  to  express 
the  result  of  his  meditations  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
the  participation  of  Christ  therein : — meditations,  to 
which  he  had  been  led  by  views  lately  put  forth  in  some 

fully  believini^  iu^  Aud  tlmtikfiilljre- 
membtiring^  the  Lo&d's  ileAtfa,  {un- 
certain ft  ate)  .  .  cr  Ent  of  thai  Sacri- 
fice by  thy  faith  in  it^  And  thankM 
remexnbimikce  of  C-Batar,  for  th«  ac- 
quirement of  life  eternal,  and  tmjk>n 
with  Him  {Apr,  37).  .  .  or  Eat  of 
that  one  Sacrifice  for  Sin  by  faith- 
fully believing  and  thankfully  re- 
membering it,  for  the  attaimnent  of 
indwelling  holineaa  and  everlasting 
life  (J*/y  29)  ,  *  .  or  Feed  by  thy 
£aith,  and  by  thy  thankful  remem- 
brance^ on  thAt  one  Sacrifice  for 
Sin ;  that  CBBiar  may  dwell  in  thee, 
and  ihon  mayett  have  everlasting 
life  (Dec,  17).] 


I. 


•  These  last  words  (*Take  .  .  . 
death  *)  1  tranacrilic  from  the  writer  a 
corrected  formula,  wrapped  round 
the  letter. 

•  FfL  16th,  (and  July  39,  1851, 
except  where  indicated  within  square 
brack e fcfi)  :^Take  this  [+  bleated 
(-4jor  3  7)1  Bread  [  ^  rightfully  thine 
(Apr.  J  7^],  representint;  the  Bread 
which  came  down  from  Heaven,  and 
the  Body  [  +  which  wa»  [Apr,  a;)] 
omdfied  and  [  —  orucifie*!  and  (Apr. 
27 :  Jultj  39)]  broken  for  thee.  Feed 
on,  by  thy  believing,  this  Sacrifice 
lor  the  ncquic^ition  of  everlasting 
life,  in  thankful  remembrance  of 
CHRiar'a  dying  for  thee,  [or  Feed  on 
that  life-giving  Sacrifice  by  faith- 

H  a 
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B«li»  the  5tk  Jane  1854,  (when  lie  wnwidmrn  few 
iMithe  of  Ilk  dflpttrtoveX  lie  wrote  wm  fidlawm  wmd  g&ire 
the  p«{»  lo  the  MM  frkmi  wilh  tbe  remark  Uia4  fiit 
fteleoieiii  of  bii  lielkf  WM  Ike  CM  m  wineii  1^ 

**  Tbe  Bfwd  bvoken  mnd  die  Wise  ponied  o«ft^  symbob 
is  tbe  EodMmelof  the  Body  and  Blood  of  CHRfOT.  import 
to  the  itislpkiitv  thmdi  hie  faith  in  the  Secri&e  an  the 
Ckioe»,  [  r^lOT^s  raraaoD  for  him],  life  spirituat-^the 

shMaac  .  ^  :xieelf  in  Cnmt^,  and  of  Ch&i^t  in  him. 
Oar  SAVtoriL  anterpreiing  His  own  w€»rds,  saith  that 
thejr  are  Sptnt  and  life:  far  explaining  Hia  preeepi  of 
eetSog  Hii  fleah  and  drinkW  Hia  blood,  aaith  that  His 
wofda  are  'Spirit  and  life/ ^ 

Pf«ndent  Bonth'a  denre  to  give  deliberate  expieeaion 
to  hiir  own  settled  eonviotions  on  this  great  sul^ect  ia 
obierved  to  have  beoome  intenmfied  as  be  drew  nearer  to 
hii  end*  Once  and  again  did  he  preface  his  paraphrase 
with  ioeh  words  an  these, — '*  On  account  of  the  existing 
diAsrenOie  about  the  Eucharist,  the  following  is  with  all 
humility  offered  as  a  strictly  Scriptural  exposition  of  the 
doctrine/* 

Quite  in  harmony  with  what  goes  before  is  the  record 
which  survives  of  what  had  been  the  President  s  Easter 
meditations  on  the  latest  Easter  of  his  life.  "  Soon  after 
roy  return  to  Oxford  after  Easter  1854/'  (writes  Dr- 
Ogilvie),  *'iny  revered  friend  put  into  my  hands  a  paper 
of  which  tlio  following  is  a  copy, — ^the  result  of  his 
Easter  nif^diiations  and  reflections  "  :■ — 


"  In  our  own  and  other  Liturgies,  on  Easter  Eve  and 
EaHtor  I>fiy,  the  occurrences  of  each  day  are  related  on 
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the  same  day.  This  has  occaaioned  the  omiaRion  of  an 
additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrnction  from 
the  publicly  recited  relation  of  the  event  on  Ea-ster-Day* 

'"  It  is  related  (in  the  Gospel  for  Easter  Day)  that  two 
Disciples  of  Cheist,  Peter  and  John,  *  went  into  the 
Sepulchre  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin 
that  was  about  His  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  iteelf; — and' 
[of  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  he]  *saw  and  believed* — 
that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

'*  The  Jewish  story  of  the  body  being  taken  away,  while 
the  Roman  guard,  known  by  all  to  be  placed  at  the 
Sepulchre,  were  asleep,  is  thus  refuted;  for  no  persons 
would  spend  their  time  in  a  leisurely  disposal  of  the 
investments,  after  having  taken  them  from  the  body, 
whilst  they  were  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  the  soldiers 
should  awake.  But  the  time  which  it  would  take  to 
divest  is  much  increased  by  what  is  recorded  in  the 
verses  of  the  xixth  Chapter  of  S.  John's  Gospel,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  vei^ses  of  the  xxth  chapter 
that  form  the  Gospel  of  Elaster  Day ;  and  therefore 
not  read  to  the  congregationB  of  our  churches,  on  that 
Festival : 

**  *  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  mjTrh  and  aloeSi 
about  ao  hundred  pound  weightj^and  they  wound  the 
Body  of  Jesl'S  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices »  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.' 

"  A  long  process  would  have  been  necessary  to  effect 
the  divestment  of  a  body  thus  bound  in  swatbee  and 
with  ointments. 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  before  mentioned^  this  additional  proof  is  omitted/' 

ffko  can  read  such  remarks  on  8.  John  xix.  3H-42, 
without  a  secret  aspiration— O  that  $0  occupied  I  may 
pass  the  last  Easter  of  my  own  earthly  pilgrimage  \ 


The  President*B  latest  literary  annoyance  has  been 
described  above.  Infinitely  more  serious  was  the  sorrow 
of  heart  which  the  Universities'  CommiBsioxi  of  1S54 
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occasioned  him.  On  the  3rd  of  Aug.  he  complained  to 
Dr.  Ogilvie, — 

*'  I  have  no  one,  either  niece  or  nephew,  with  me.  I 
have  no  friend  to  wiite  my  thoughts  to,  on  the  all 
interesting  state  of  affaii-s,  but  yourself.  Can  yon  account 
for  the  desertion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  protection  of 
the  Church  and  University  ? " 

The  Commission  fell — (as  well  it  might) — like  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  close  of  his  long  hfe  ;  the  harbinger  of 
worse  things  to  come, — viz.  the  Digestablishment  of 
Religion  in  Oxford,  and  the  Dechristianizing  of  the 
University  at  the  end  of  six-and-twenty  yeai^s.  I  for- 
bear to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  or  even  to  insert  the 
protest  of  the  President  of  Magdalwn,^  on  the  occasion  of 
forwarding  to  the  Commissioners,  as  demanded,  a  copy  of 
the  Statutes  of  his  College.  The  reader  will  scarcely 
require  from  me  the  suggestion  that  it  was  as  if  with  Dr. 
Routh  the  old  order  of  things  departed  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  in-eligions  Revolution  began  of  which  it  is 
to  he  feared  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  bitter  end. 
But,  in  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  the  reader  sees,  the 
President's  chief  earthly  consolation  was  derived  from 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Ogilvie. 
What  need  to  say  that  his  one  great  resource  was  the 
same  which  has  been  the  stay  of  God's  Saints  in  every 
age? 

"I  wish"  (he  says)  "I  was  saying  my  prayers  at 
Tylehurst  before  I  go  hence.  But  a  notion  that  I  may 
be  in  some  way  serviceable  in  the  crisis  that  is  approach- 
ing, keeps  me  here."  ^ 

Let  me  not  however  end  the  story  of  such  a  hfe,  with 

words  of  evil  omen,     *'In  the  autumn  of  1853,""  (relates 

*  H&ving  deliTened  my  own  sent!-  a  paper  in  the  Appendix  (E). 

menta    on    thin    sad    Bul>J€ct   very  ■  June  30tb,  1853. 

plainly  in  another  place,  I  pass  it  ^  The    President    furniahea    the 

by  here.    The  reader  ia  referred  to  approjdmate  date  of  this  visit :  an- 
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Bishop  Hobhouse,)  "  when  I  was  going  with  the  S,  R  G. 
Deputation  to  attend  the  triennial  Coovention  of  the 
TJ.  S,  Church  in  New  York,  the  President  sent  by  ray 
hand,  as  a  present  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Tractate 
which  he  had  just  republishetl  from  the  '  Rclitptiae'  Ho 
added  a  message. — (which  however  I  did  not  deliver) — as 
anapologj^  for  his  presumption,''^ 

The  keepsake  I  carried  was  **  an  evidence  "  (says  Hob- 
house)  '*  of  the  deep  interest  which  he  had  felt  for  the 
Church  of  the  U.  S.  ever  since  1783:'*  in  which  year,  (as 
ahready  stated),^  Dr,  Seabury  came  to  England  as  Bishop- 
elect  of  Comieetieut  to  seek  Consecration,  and  was  by 
Routh  persuaded  to  go  for  that  purpose  to  Scotland,  On 
Hobhouse's  return  froni  America  the  old  man  immediately 
sent  for  him,  and  required  an  account  of  his  mission. 
He  "  inquired  with  keenest  interest  of  the  proceedings  of 
Convention," — '*  repeated  the  main  fact^  above  stated,^ — 
and  expressed  his  joy  at  hearing  that  the  infant  over 
whose  birth  he  had  watched*  had  grown  to  be  so  prolific 
a  mother,"  '*  His  interest  in  the  whole  business  was 
surprisingly  lively,"  "  At  the  end  of  this  amazing  span 
of  years,  he  finds  himself  transmitting  a  message  to  the 
President  of  40  Bishops/'  .  ,  .  This  incident  (which 
belongs  to  the  last  days  of  1 853)  must  have  brightened, 
like  sunshine,  the  latest  year  of  President  Routh  s  pro- 
tracted life. 


His  earthly  span  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  even- 
ing of  Friday,  December  22nd,  1854.     For  several  days 


Ronnemg  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  (,Aug,  5tli, 
1S53), — "  Mr,  Hobhouse  i«  guing  to 
ibe  great  triennial  meeting  of  tlie 
American  Episcopal  Churcii  at  New 
York," 

*  Letter    to    my^tUt^ -^  Lichfield, 
Nov.  38th,  1878.    The  next  ensoing 


pikTAgrapli  is  oontGJup^nuieoiifttjr 
written  (bj  Bp.  Hobhouse)  inititla 
the  cover  of  the  copy  of  Routh*i 
pamphlet  which  the  ftathor  gftve 
him  on  hlF  return  from  4meincft* 
•  See  back,  pp.  29-35. 
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he  had  been  fully  conscious  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing :  and  on  the  previous  Sunday,  though  ill  and  weak, 
had  left  orders  that  the  Provost  of  Oriel  (Dr.  Hawkins) 
should  be  admitted  if  he  called ;  explaining  that  he  had 
done  so,  '  Because  I  thought  perhaps  I  niiglit  never  see 
you  again.'  Ho  was  singulaidy  talkative  on  that  day 
(Sunday):  but  "a  change  was  observed  in  him.  Still, 
he  had  his  usual  party  at  dinner ;  and  though  he  did  not 
join  his  guests  at  tahle^  he  saw  them  at  tea.  He  was 
more  sleepy  than  usual  then.  The  next  day  he  was 
worse  ;  but  on  Tuesday  he  revived  so  much  thatBloxara 
lost  all  immediate  apprehension,  and  the  President  himself 
said, — *I  think  I  shall  be  a  little  longer  with  you,  sir/  "  * 
He  requested  Bloxam,  who  had  called  by  the  President's 
request,  to  guide  his  hand  in  signing  a  cheque  for  some 
charitable  pui'pose,  and  to  convey  it  to  Dr,  Macbride. — 
''He  spoke"  (writes  Dr.  Hawkins)  "with  animation  and 
cheerfulness,  sometimes  with  more  than  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression.  *  Richard  Heber '  (he  said), '  collected  more 
books  than  any  other  person  ;  he  had  four  hbraries,  one 
at  his  own  place,  Hodnet,  another  at  Paris,  another  at 
Brussels,  another  at  Amsterdam*  His  library  at  Hodnet 
sold  for  53,000/. ;  and  his  Paris  library  was  very  good. 
I  have  the  catalogue,  sir,  in  ray  room.  ''  Mr.  Heber/' 
said  Person  to  him,  with  his  usual  caustic  humour,  *'  you 
have  coUected  a  great  many  books :  pray  when  do  you 
mean  to  begin  to  read  them  1  '*  But  the  present  Bean  of 
Christ  Church,  sir,  a  great  authority,  told  me  that  he 
never  asked  Mr,  Heber  about  a  book  without  finding 
him  well  ac*|uainted  with  it.'  Thus,  even  in  respect  of 
a  trifling  matter,  the  speaker's  nature  became  apparent.** 
The  Piovost  of  Oriel  (from  whom  I  am  quoting)  remarks 
on  what  goes  before, — 

*  MoHefB  Letterg,  (Dec.  33,  1854)1— p.  ^^5- 
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"  Though  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  he  was  supremely  anxious 
that  whatever  he  said  should  be  true.  The  very  accuracy 
and  retentiveneaa  of  his  memory  had  probably  been 
assisted  by  this  constant  anxiety  for  Trtt/fi,  And  in  his 
later  years,  when  it  was  not  quite  so  ready  and  alert  as 
formerly,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  working  of  his 
mind,  intent  to  gather  up  again  any  fading  recoUections, 
and  not  permitting  you  to  assist  him,  but  recalling  his 
thoughts,  and  regaining  any  lost  clue  himself, 

"  For  some  time  past,"  proceeds  Dr.  Hawkins,  "  he  had 
rather  lain  on  his  chair  than  sat  upon  it ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  support  himself,  he  grasped  one  arm 
of  the  chair  with  his  right  hand,— with  his  left,  stretched 
over  the  other  arm,  touching  or  clasping  mine*  He  said 
emphatically  that  he  was  *  ready/  On  my  observing 
that  a  very  long  life  had  been  assigned  him  with  very 
little  illness  and  many  souixes  of  happiness, — 'Yes,'  he 
said,  he  was  deeply  grateful.  '  Sir,  I  believe  everything 
is  ordered  for  the  best     Do  not  you  believe  that,  sir  ?  ' '' 

Later  in  the  day,  (Tuesday,  19th  Dec),  Dr.  Cotton 
(Provost  of  Worcester)  visited  him :  *  You  are  come,  sir,* 
said  the  President,  '  to  one  that  is  going.'  He  conversed 
cheerfull}^  with  Dr.  Acland  next  morning  (Wednesday) : 
regretted  that  the  new  Museum  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
Parks  ;  and  remarked. — *  We  are  said  to  have  the  air  in 
the  Parks  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  correct,  sir ;  I  think  the  hills  in  West- 
moreland must  intervene :  but  I  have  not  inquired  into 
the  fact/  To  Dr.  Jackson,  his  physician,  (who  for  ten 
days  had  been  unavoidably  away  from  Oxford,  and  in 
whose  absence  Dr.  Acland  had  attended  the  President.) 
— *  I  will  do  what  you  desire,  sir  ;  take  anything  you 
please;  but  I  know  that  it  is  useless.  I  shall  go  to- 
morrow/    He  went  to  his  bed  reluctantly  on  that  same 
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nightj — Wednesday,  December  20th:  went,  for  the  last 
time.     He  i\'aa  in  a  state  of  great  prostration. 

He  used  to  sleep  in  the  'Founder's  Chamber/ — (*King 
Charles's  room/  as  he  himself  called  it,) — the  ancient 
apartment  over  the  College  gateway,  in  which  no  less 
than  seven  royal  personages  have  been  entertained  ;  an 
old  banqueting-room  therefore.  Dr.  Jackson,  paying  an 
early  visit  on  the  morrow,  which  was  Thumday,  was 
informed  by  his  patient,  that  "  it  w^aa  the  lir*st  time  that 
a  physician  had  ever  Been  him  in  bed.  He  had  been  seen 
by  a  mtrgeon^'^  (instancing  Tuck  well,)  **  on  more  than  one 
occasion."  Jackson  visited  hirn  a  second,  and  a  thhd 
time*  On  Friday  (sand  December)  he  was  clearly  sink- 
ing ;  bnt  at  2.30  p,m,  spoke  a  little,  and  was  quite 
sensible.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Dr.  Ogilvie, — ^who^ 
as  he  knew,  had  his  unsigned  will  in  his  keeping, — *  to- 
morrow ; '  a  to-morrow  he  was  destined  never  to  know. 
It  was  plain  to  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  time  for  transacting 
business  of  any  kind  was  past  'The  President'  (he 
w^rote  to  Dr.  Bliss)  *  is  as  ill  as  he  can  be  to  be  alive,* 

In  the  evening,  when  Esther  Druce,  his  faithful  old 
servant  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,—'  Now, 
Esther,  I  seem  better/  He  crossed  his  hands  and  closed 
his  eyes.  She  heard  him  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
softly  to  himself.  2  Presently  she  proposed  to  give  him 
some  port  wine,  as  the  doctor  had  recommended.  He 
drank  it ;  feebly  took  her  hand,  thanked  her  for  all  her 
attention  to  him,  and  remarked  that  he  had  been  ^a 
great  deal  of  trouble ; '  adding  that  he  had  made  some 
provision  for  her.  His  leg  occasioned  him  pain.  *  Let 
me  make  yon  a  little  more  comfoilable/  said  the  poor 
woman,  intending  to  change  the  dressing.   ^  Don't  trouble 

*  I  obtained  »11  iheee  pariicularB  &om  kcr.  Tlie  tJruihfiil  simplicHj 
oi  her  narrative  wa«  Terj  AtrikLug. 
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yourself,*  he  replied.  Tho^e  were  the  lust  wordw  ho 
spoke.  It  was  near  upon  half-paat  seven  in  thti  evening. 
Folding  his  arms  across  his  breast  he  hccame  silent.  It 
wB,&\im  Nunc dimiUU.  He  heaved  two  short  siglis  and  all 
was  over.  .  ,  ,  *  I  have  juHt  seen  him/  wrote  Dr.  Ja^'ksnn, 
*  He  lay  perfectly  placid,  with  his  arms  crossed  just  ono 
over  the  other,  as  if  asleep.  May  my  encl  ht^  like  liis,  at 
a  much  less  advanced  age  I' 

**The  representatives  of  ray  dear  uncle/*  (wrote  his 
nephew  ^  on  the  24th)  "  have  decided  that  he  shall  bo 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  College, 

''This  decision  has  been  come  to  in  conH('r|uence  of 
a  sfroft/;  and  mmnlmom  wish  expressed  by  the  members 
of  the  College  that  his  remains  should  not  be  taken  from 
them.  I  confess,  after  reading  the  very  precise  iiianner 
in  which  he  has  given  directions  [for  Ids  burial  at  'rUealiO, 
I  could  hardly  hiing  myself  to  constat  Uj  tlieir  non-ful- 
filment ;  but  my  Aunt  eoncuiring  with  the  view  taken 
by  his  other  friends,  that  if  he  had  known  the  grief  it 
would  occasion  them  to  lose  the  last  relics  of  their  bo- 
loved  and  venerated  Head,  he  would, — (as  he  has  uni- 
formly done  on  other  occasions  in  matters  relating  to 
himself, — [the  taking  his  portrait  for  instance  *]),— have 
sacrificed  his  own  feelings  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
[Society  over  which  he  presided],  -  I  have  at  length  ac- 
ceded to  their  views/* 

In  the  beautiful  cliapel  of  the  College  of  which  he 
had  been  President  for  63  years.  Dr.  Routh  was  accord- 
ingly buried  (Dec,  29th,  1854)  on  the  Friday  aftcT  biK 
decease ;  being  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  vaat  conc/iurim 
of  persons,  including  the  principal  roembern  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  fellows  and  demies  of  hli  own  Ofdiege,  and  a 
troop  of  friends.  The  funeral  cort^fffe  HUed  two  mdm  of 
the  eloisten.  *It  was  the  most  tooebing  and  irnpre8sive 
•  To  Dr.  Ogilvi*.    Tlie  wm^  m  *  CtmmrtAa^  ^rirAit«   ftf    ih* 
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ficene,  I  think,  that  I  ever  witnessed/  wrote  one  of  the 
fellows  a  few  days  after.  But  the  weather  was  intensely 
cold, — ^the  wind  blowing  strong  and  bitter  from  the  north- 
east, as  Bodley's  librarian  (H.  O.  Coxe)  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  Not  a  note  of  the  organ  was  heard ; 
the  whole  body  of  the  choir  chanting  the  Psalms  without 
music*  The  open  grave  was  immediately  in  front  of  the 
altar  ;  and  on  the  coffin  was  recorded  the  rare  circum- 
stance that  its  occupant  was  in  hU  hnndredih  year,^ 

"I  remember  when  our  President  died," — (I  am  quoting 
the  words  of  the  most  thoughtful  member  of  the  Society 
over  which  Ur,  Routh  presided/) — *' making  the  obser- 
vation to  myself  that  one  is  more  surprised  at  the  death 
of  old  persons  than  at  the  death  of  young  ones.  I  mean 
that,  though  the  laws  of  nature  prepare  une  for  it.  when 
it  actually  takes  place  it  is  more  of  a  downfall,  and  what 
one  may  call  a  crash,  than  the  younger  death  is.  There 
is  so  much  more  fabric  to  fall  down. 

'*The  old  man  does,  by  his  very  length  of  life,  root 
himself  in  us ;  so  that  the  longer  he  hves,  the  longer,  we 
think,  he  must  live;  and  when  he  dies  it  is  a  kind  of 
violence  to  ns. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  at  all  recognise  this 
aspect  of  the  dt*parture  of  a  long  life/'-^proceeds  the 
same  filter,  addressing  the  same  friend,) — ''or  whether 
you  partake  of  the  impression.  I  recollect  I  had  it  very 
strongly  when  the  whole  College,  with  all  its  train  of 
past  generations  that  survived,  followed  the  old  Presi* 
dent  to  the  grave.  The  majestic  music  and  solemn 
wailiegs  of  the  choir  seemed  to  mourn  over  some  great 
edifice  that  had  fallen,  and  left  a  vast  void,  which  looked 
quite  strange  and  unaccountable  to  one." 


There   is   no   reason   why  this   narrative   should   be 
further  prolonged.      If  I  have   not  already   succeeded 


*  Anyone  desiring  a  particulur  de^ 
Bcription  of  the  President's  funeral 
is  referred  ia    Blojcimi^B   Jieguler^ 


(Tlie  Demies,) — iv.  36-31. 
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Tee  Learned  Divine, 

in  setting  before  the  reader  a  living  image  of  the  man 
whose  name  stands  written  above  these  pages,— by 
nothing  which  can  now  be  added  shall  I  effect  the 
object  with  which  I  originally  took  up  my  pen,  Martin 
Joseph  Routh  belonged  to  a  class  of  Seholars  and 
Divines  of  which  specimens  seem  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  rare  in  England  as  the  ages  roll  out :  but  the 
example  which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  reverence 
for  Ciitholic  Antiquity  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  his  Baptism, — above  all,  of  an  ardent  faith, 
and  an  absolute  prostration  of  the  intellect  before  the 
revelations  of  God's  written  Word  ; — this  is  for  every 
succeeding  generation. 

As  a  literary  man,  he  lays  no  claim  to  originality 
of  genius,  or  power  of  imagination.  His  marvellous 
memory  (so  accurate  and  so  comprehensive),  his  quick 
perception,  his  t-enacity  of  purpose,  his  indomitable  in- 
dustry and  calm  judgment, — these  stood  to  him  in 
the  place  of  genius.  But  here  again  he  invariably 
proposed  to  himself  a  far  loftier  standard  of  critical 
excellence  than  he  was  capable  of  attaining  :  while 
yet  he  resolutely  strove  to  attain  it.  He  was  a  truly 
remarkable  instance  of  self-culture.  Humour  he  had, 
and  a  certain  genialness  of  nature  which  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  Above 
all  he  had  an  unfailing  courteousness  of  mind  and  of 
manner, — ^courtesy  based  on  charity ,^ — which  became  in 
him  a  ptnver^  and  prevailed.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  greats  and  he  was  skilful  in  dealing  with 
men.  Apt  was  he  to  form  a  kindly  estimat^o  of  every 
body.  Firm  as  a  Governor,  on  matters  of  principle  ho 
was  inflexible :  but  his  administration  of  discipline  was 
weakened  by  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition.  Though 
of  a  somewhat  choleric  temper,  his  lit  of  passion  was 
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soon  over  and  there  was  ever  a  ready  apology  at  hand. 
He  was  of  a  truly  kind  and  affectionate  nature.  *  Given 
to  hospitality '  too  he  was,  but  wholly  without  ostenta- 
tion. His  repasts,  when  he  entertained »  were  even 
severely  simple.  It  shonld  be  added  that  in  his  private 
charities,  he  was  prompt  and  munificent.  As  his  sister's 
steward^  he  gave  away  very  large  sums  to  Church  in- 
stitutions. The  deep  unobtrusive  piety  of  his  spirit^ — 
the  religious  calmness  of  his  habitual  temperament, — 
caused  him  to  be  greatly  revered  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  He  was  observed  to  fast— ^f/ow  daintier.  His 
reverence  for  Antiquity  was  great:  for  Authority,  far 
greater.  He  would  not  however  have  been  a  Non-juror, 
(He  said  so.)  The  abuses  in  Church  and  State  of  his 
early  days,  he  thoroughly  abhoiTed.  He  was  by  no 
means  the  blind  laudator  temporis  acli.  On  the  contrary. 
He  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  issue  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  mind  around  him.  He  was  so  heartily 
Anglican,  because  he  Mew^to  an  extent  not  attainable 
by  most  men — that  the  English  Reformation  was 
achieved  on  the  primitive  lines,  and  was  the  nearest 
return  to  primitive  Catholicity  possible.  It  was  the 
supreme  desire  of  his  soul  to  be  remembered  as  one 
who  **  died,  as  he  had  lived,  attached  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  taught  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  averse 
from  all  Papal  and  Sectarian  innovation/'  His  calm 
delight  in  the  Gospel :  Ms  adoring  admiration  of  its 
perfections :  the  childlike  spirit  in  which  he  sustained 
his  soul  by  feeding  upon  its  very  letter  to  the  last 
hour  of  hia  life  :— these  are  a  legacy  for  all  time. 
And 

*'  There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these!'' 
One  canijot,  as  it  seems,  too  greatly  admire  the  in- 
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domitable  energy  of  cliaracter,— the  consciousness  of 
I  high  and  holy  purpose, — which,  at  a  period  when 
Churchmanship  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  (the  last  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century,  I  mean,)— could  deliberately  gird 
itself  up  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  which  the 
President  commenced  in  1788, '^  as  well  as  faithfully 
prosecuted  throughout  all  the  ensuing  years  of  his  life. 
Among  his  contempoi-aries  he  was  unapproached  for 
Patristic  learning,  Dr*  Christopher  Wordsworth,  tbo 
.great  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [1869-85],  might  reasonably 
experience  gratification  when,  after  reading  his  work  on 
Hippolytus,  the  President,  in  his  98th  year,  sent  him 
word  ^  that  he  found  it  **  the  production  of  a  writer 
better  acquainted  ivith  primitive  Antiquity  than  any 
man  I  supposed  to  exist  among  us," 

Then  further. — The  generous  sympathy  with  which  in 
his  extreme  old  age  he  reached  out  hopefully  to  a  new 
institution  like  the  young  Church  University  of  Dur- 
ham:— hia  affability  to  strangers^  and  the  unwearied 
kindness  he  was  prepared  to  lavish  on  such  as  loved 
'  sacred  Science,  but  knew  next  to  nothing  about  it : — 
above  all,  the  affectionate  cordiality  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  the  Fellows  of  his  College ; — these 
are  features  of  character  which  will  endear  his  memory 
to  not  a  few  who  shall  come  after  him.  And  yet  this 
was  not  nearly  all.  To  the  very  last  he  was  a  faithful 
and  true  man, — with  nothing  of  the  timidity  of  age, 
though  the  experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him 
caution.  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  petition 
to  the  King  against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  (Feb.  11, 
1836).  A  fortnight  later  (29  Feb.)»  a  Requisition 
having  been  addi-essed  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  that 
'  See  bftck^  pp.  38-40,  •  July  30,  1853* 
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Hampden^s  Works  should  be  brought  before  the  Convo» 
cation  of  the  University,  the  Heads  divided, — 10  against, 
and  4  for  it.  The  minority  consiated  of  Roufh,  Gaisford, 
Gilbert,  and  Jenkyns.  He  was  a  fearleBS  Confessor. 
Had  his  lot  fallen  in  times  of  cruel  persecution,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  die  a  Martyr  s  death. 

No  worthy  pictorial  representation  of  President  Routh 
exists, — a  cii'cumstance  which  is  much  to  be  regretted: 
for  im  was  a  face  and  a  form  which  really  did  deserve 
commemoration  by  the  hand  of  a  consummate  artist. 
His  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence :  his  features  bore  the 
impress  of  character.  A  general  impression  of  his  ap- 
pearance is  all  that  can  now  be  derived  from  a  sm-vey  of 
the  efforts  of  Thompson,  Pickersgillj  Hartmann.  The 
attempt  to  pourtray  him  should  have  been  madt?  fifty, 
forty»  at  least  thirty  years  sooner  ;  and  then  by  a  first- 
rate  hand.     Concerning  his  portraits,  see  above,  p.  107. 

There  appeared  in  the  University  on  the  occasion  of 
the  venerable  President's  departure  '  A  Century  op 
Verses,'^ — which,  it  is  hoped,  may  without  impropriety 
be  reproduced  here.  They  are  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  him  only  sHghtly,  but  who  revered  him  greatly, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  exceedingly  kind: — one  on 
whom  the  sti'oke  of  domestic  affliction  had  recently  fallen 
heavily ;  and  who,  on  returning  to  Oxford  after  the 
Christmas  Vacation,  sadly  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  President's  lodgings.  To  go  back  to  his  own 
College,  and  write  such  '  a  Century  of  Verses '  as  the 
foUowing,  was  a  kind  of  instinct  of  nature : — 

"  Grief  upon  grief!  it  seems  as  if  each  day 
Came  la*len  with  a  freight  of  heavy  news 
From  East  or  West.     My  letters,  fringed  with  black, 
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Bring  me  but  sighs :  and  when  the  heart  is  full 
One  drop  will  make  the  bitter  cup  overflow. 

Grave,  reverend  sir !  I  scarcely  knew  how  dear 
I  held  thy  memTy^  till  I  stood  before 
Thy  darkened  gate,  and  learnt  thy  message  kind,^ 
*  When  next  he  calla,  he  must  be  made  come  in/ 
Alas,  'twas  now  a  message  from  the  grave  I 
There  was  no  voice  nor  motion  :  calm  the  scene 
Around  me,  as  the  memory  of  the  blest. 
For  still,  the  quiet  precinct  of  thy  home 
Seemed  like  some  little  favoured  nook  apart, 
Where  no  rough  wind  might  enter,  no  harsh  sound 
Make  itself  heard,  nor  chance  nor  change  intrude. 
Waynttete*s  time-honoured  gateway,  decked  about 
With  kneeling  Saints,  and  shielded  from  rude  bands 
By  the  low  fence  which  girds  thy  modest  lawn, 
O'er  hung  me  like  a  blessing ;  and  a  few 
Faint  flowers  were  lingering  near  me  ;  and  no  sound 
Broke  the  sweet  silence,  save  a  bird  that  trilfd 
Farewell  to  Summer  from  a  wintry  thorn. 

Would  I  had  seen  thy  honoured  face  once  more ! 
So  loath  was  I  to  weary  thee  ;  to  tax 
Thy  reverend  courtesy;  and  add  the  weight 
Even  of  a  feather  to  thy  pile  of  yeai-s, 
That  still  I  keep  aloof  from  one  whose  words 
Were  ever  words  of  kindness  ;  whose  discourse 
Was  pleasant  to  me  as  a  skilful  song 
Which  haunts  the  heart  and  brain,  and  wdl  not  die. 
How  could  it  fail  be  so  1  for  wko  like  thee 
To  talk  of  ancient  times,  and  ancient  men, 
And  render  back  their  image  1  ivho  like  thee 
For  sacred  lore  ?   Thy  speech  recalled  the  days 
When  Truth  was  deemed  eternal ;  when  men's  eyes 
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Were  taught  to  hail  the  everlasting  hills 

As  beacons  of  their  journey ;  and  theii*  hearts, 

Not  toBsed  as  now  on  wretched  waves  of  doubt, 

Were  anchored  fast  to  that  eternal  shore 

Where  thou  didst  make,  and  now  hast  fonndj  thine  home. 

And  tliere  akeadyj — (for  not  mine  the  creed, 
O  no,  not  mine  the  cold  unlovely  creed 
Which  dreams  of  treasures  lost  when  good  men  die,) — 
Already,  doubtless,  on  that  starlit  strand 
Hast  thou  been  welcomed  with  glad  words,  as  when 
Some  voyaging  barque,  long  time  detained  at  sea, 
Looms  in  the  offing,  and  a  thousand  hearts 
Flock  to  the  beach,  impatient  for  their  joy. 
There,  as  I  think,  thou  wilt  behold  the  eyes 
And  hear  the  voices  of  those  ancient  Saints 
Whose  few  yet  precious  pages,  once  the  sport 
Of  gusty  winds,  became  thy  pious  care : 
The  Sardian  Melito,^  Poly  crates, — 
Papias  the  Phrygian,^ — Piny  tus  of  Crete, — 
Julius, —and  Hegesippus, — and  the  rest ; 
Who  lived  before  those  Seven,  to  whom  St.  John 
Spake  words  of  warning,  gave  their  souls  to  God, 

Calm  life»  that  labouring  in  forgotten  fields 
Didst  hive  the  sweets  of  each  1   calm  happy  life 
Of  learned  leisure  and  long  studious  days, 
Spent  in  a  curious  Paradise  of  Books ; 
How  wert  thou  spared  to  witness  to  the  sons 
The  manners  and  the  wisdom  of  their  sires ! 
Resembhng  more  some  marvel  of  the  past 
Than  aught  of  modem  fashion.    Let  me  long 
Cherish  thy  precious  memVy  I  long  retain 
The  image  of  thy  venerable  form 
Stooping  beneath  its  century  of  years, 
And  wrapped  in  solemn  academic  robes, 
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Cassock^  and  scarf,  and  buckles,  bands  and  wig, 
And  such  a  face  as  none  belielJ  before 
Save  in  an  ancient  frame  on  College  walla, 
And  heard  of  ns  '  the  portrait  of  a  grave 
And  learn*d  Divine  who  floor isbed  years  ago/ 

Yet  would  thy  sunken  eye  shine  bright  as  day 
If  haply  some  one  touched  thy  favourite  theme, — 
The  martyred  Monarch's  fortunes  and  his  times : 
Yet  brighter,  if  the  mem  ries  of  thy  youth 
Were  quickened  into  sudden  life :  but  most 
*Twas  jo}^  to  hejir  thy  solemn  voice  descant 
Of  Fathers,  Councils,  and  the  page  Divine: 
For  then  thy  words  were  precious  and  well  weighed, 
Oracular  mth  wisdom.     Or  if  men 
And  manners  were  thy  theme,— scholars  and  wits, 
The  heroes  of  past  years, — how  rich  thy  vein  ! 
Thy  speech  how  courteous,  classical,  and  kind  1 
Each  story  new  because  so  wondrous  old: 
And  each  particular  exactly  given, 
The  name^  the  place,  the  author,  yea  the  page, — 
Nought  was  forgotten.    *  But  I  tire  you,  sir,* 
(So  would  he  say:)  *  I  fear  1  tire  you,  sir? 
*Aa  old  man,  sir  I* — ^  while  one's  heart  danced  for  joy. 

He  sleeps  before  the  altar,  where  the  shade 
He  loved  %vill  guard  his  slumbers  night  and  day; 
And  tuneful  voices  o'er  him,  like  a  dirge. 
Will  float  for  everlasting.     Fitting  close 
For  such  a  life !  His  twelve  long  sunny  hours 
Bright  to  the  edge  of  darkness :  then,  the  calm 
Repose  of  twilight,  and  a  crown  of  stars." 

BEAT!   MORTVI,    QVI   MQRIVNTVR    IN   DOMINO. 
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*  ff7ie),  when  It^arts  were  failing^  hade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was 
ifi  ttSf  and  betake  our  selves  to  our  true  Mother  J 

"EyTANKIND  show  themselves  strangely  forgetful  of 
XtX  their  chief  est  benefactors*  The  name  above  written, 
besides  being  a  boast  and  a  praise,  was  reckoned  a  tower  of 
strength  by  Churchmen  of  a  generation  wMch  has  already 
well  nigh  passed  away*  Pronounced  now  in  the  heaiing 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  Ministry  ten,  fil'teen,  twenty 
years,  it  is  discovered  to  be  unknown  to  them.  And 
yet  this  was  the  man  who,  sixty  years  ago,  at  a  time  of 
universal  gloom,  panic,  and  despondency,  rallied  the 
faint-hearted  as  with  a  trumpet  blast  ;^ — awoke  the 
sleepers  ;^ — aroused  the  sluggish; — led  on  to  glory  the 
van  of  the  Church's  araiy.  It  shall  he  my  endeavour, 
however  feebly,  to  repah'  the  omission  of  half  a  century 
of  years,  (for  Hugh  James  Rose  died  in  1 838) ;  the  rather, 
because  his  only  brother  was  also  mine.  But  /u«  was  a 
life  which  deserves  to  have  been  written  by  some  far 
abler  hand.  Moreover,  it  should  have  been  written  long 
long  ago. 

Not  unaware  am  I  what  it  was  that  originally  de- 
terred the  Rev.  John  Miller  of  Worcester  College,  {another 
sometime  celebrated,  but  now  scarcely  remembered  name, 
to  whom  aU  the  materials  for  writing  Mr.  Kose's  life  had 
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b€en  entrusted),  —  from  aecomplisliiiig  his  task.  The 
discovery  wa^  speedily  made  that  to  write  it  afleqnatrhf 
would  be  to  write  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  same  brief  but  eventful  period ;  and  such 
an  ample  Memoir  was  expected  at  the  hands  of  the 
Biogi^apher.  Many  words  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
are  unneceasary.  The  events  were  all  too  recent  in 
which  Mr.  Rose  had  played  a  prominent  part,  for  he  was 
"taken  away  in  the  raidst  of  liis  days."  Under  incon- 
veniently reversed  conditions  the  selfsame  proVdem  now 
solicits  me^  But  besides  that  I  enjoy  access  to  the  same 
written  evidence,  I  have  lived  continuously  with  those 
w^ho  revered  Mr,  Rose's  memory  supremely,  and  whose 
discourse  was  perpetually  of  ktm.  I  will  therefore  do 
my  best  to  relate,  at  least  in  outline,  the  story  of  his 
important  life.  Long  have  I  been  troubled  by  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  were  never  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  an  opportunity  has  at  last  unex- 
pectedly arrived* 

A  singular  contrast  will  the  present  biography  be  ob- 
served to  present  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it, 
Eoutli's  was  the  longest  of  the  Twelve  Lives  here  re- 
corded ;  Rose  8,  the  shortest.  He  was  yet  unborn  when 
Routh  saw  his  39th  bh-thday,  and  Routh  survived  him 
sixteen  years.  Rose,  driven  from  place  to  place  in  quest 
of  health,  succumbed  at  last  in  a  foreign  land  to  the 
malady  with  which  he  had  wrestled  in  agony  throughout 
eighteen  years  of  intellectual  warfare.  Routh, — ^who 
until  after  he  had  entered  his  1 00th  year  had  never  been 
seen  by  a  physician  in  bed^ — passed  83  calm  studious 
years  within  the  walls  of  the  College  from  which  he  had 
never  wandered.  He  died  in  his  nest.  Both  alike  bore 
unfaltering  witness  to  the  same  Divine  truths ;  but  they 
served  their  Master  in  vastly  different  ways,  and  their 
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pathways  in  life  never  met.  I  have  already  sought  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  Martin  Joseph  Routh.  It  is  of 
HuoH  James  Rose  that  I  am  to  apeak  now. 

And  first,' — He  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Scottish  houses  :  his  gi^and father,  Hugh  Rose  of 
New  Mill,  Aberdeenshire,— (who  by  the  way  narrowly 
escaped  hanging  after  the  field  of  CuUoden,  for  all  the 
Roaes  were  on  the  Prince's  side,)^being  a  cadet  of  the 
Roses  of  Kilravock.^  Dr.  William  Rose  of  Chiswick, 
the  translator  of  SaUust  and  friend  of  Johnson,  was  this 
gentleman's  brother.  Samuel  Rose  thereforOj  his  son,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  Hugh 
James  Rose's  second  cousin. 

HuQH  Jaices, — elder  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Rose 
[k  1766,  fL  1844]  and  Susanna  his  wife  [i.  1762,  r/.  1839], 
-^was  born  in  the  parsonage  house  of  Little  Horsted,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  where  his  father  was  at  that  time 
Curate, — on  the  9th  of  June  1795.  His  young  nurse, 
who  had  never  before  had  the  care  of  an  infant,  is  re- 
membered to  have  delighted  in  the  child  greatly  and  to 
have  taught  him  the  alphabet  before  he  could  speak : — 

''  In  a  lobby  of  the  house  we  inhabited  at  Uckfield.  tr> 
which  place  we  removed  when  he  was  about  a  year  old,'* 
(writes  his  Mother,)  ''there  hung  some  maps  and  charte 
of  History  in  which  were  many  large  letters.  Martha 
Summers  used  to  show  him  the  letters,  until  the  baby — 
if  you  asked  him  where  any  particular  letter  was — 
would  look  at  the  chart,  and  if  held  up  to  it,  would  put 
his  little  finger  on  the  letter  required." 

For  a  prolonged  period,  during  which  (owing  to  indis- 
position) his  Mother  was  unable  to  have  him  with  her, — 
^*  his  Father  took  him  into  his  school  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief. ,    When  I  proposed  to  take  him 

'  See  titiQ*  Gejit*(^off{cal  deft uciion  ^1848,  (printed  by  tlie  Spalding 
0/  the  Family  of  Bote  of  KUravock,*      Club),  410. 
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again, — *  No/  (said  Mr.  Rose)  *he  is  learning  the  Latin 
grammai\  He  wanted  to  read  so  much  EDgliah  every 
day,  that,  not  baving  time  to  hear  him,  I  gave  him  a 
Latin  grammar  to  employ  him/  Before  he  was  four 
years  uld  he  had  mastered  it.  I  have  often  beard  him 
feay  be  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  did  nof 
know  the  Latin  grammar.  How  be  learned  to  read  at 
all,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  suppose  his  maid  helped  him. 
I  recollect  one  summer  morning,  (he  then  slept  in  our 
room), — knowing  be  was  awako  and  yet  not  bearing 
him,— his  1  ather  asked — *  What  are  you  doing  ?  *  *  Read- 
ing  Knox's  Elegant  Exfradft'  '  You  can't  understand 
what  you  are  reading?'  *0  but  I  can.  Papa,'  and  he 
told  us  what  it  was.  He  was  then  about  four  years 
old. 

*'  Sent,  a  few  weeks  after  to  Seaford,  for  the  benefit  of 
sea  air  and  bathing,  his  great  amusement  was  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  the  Arabian  Nights  to  some  ladies  there. 
They  8aid  it  was  not  like  the  reading  of  a  cbibi,  but 
really  a  pleasui'e  to  listen  to. — I  recollect  bis  once  asking 
his  Father  for  a  book,  when  the  only  one  at  hand  was  a 
volume  of  French  plays.  In  order  to  keep  him  quiet, 
his  Father  ^aid — ^  Read  Le  CiiL'  Two  or  three  hours 
after,  he  had  finished  it.  *You  cannot  have  read  the 
play  ?  '  '  Yes,  I  have ;  '  and  he  instantly  repeated  the 
plot,  and  then  construed  every  sentence  his  Father  pointed 
out.  To  me  be  never  seemed  to  rrati  a  book  ;  but  to  cast 
his  eye  over  the  page  and  to  know  its  contents.*' 

From  Little  Hoisted  then,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rose  removed 
to  Uckfield,  about  two  miles  off.  a  chapelry  of  the  parish 
of  Buxted.  His  change  of  abode  was  chiefiy  occasioned 
hy  his  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  his  pupils.  These 
now  grew  into  a  considerable  school  which  he  grafted  on 
a  small  parochial  foundation  endowed  by  a  former 
rector  of  Buxted,  Dr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Rose  after wai^ds 
became  curate  of  Uckfield,  under  the  then  rector  of 
Buxted,  Archd,  D'Oyly ;  and  here  his  only  other  (sur- 
viving) child  (Henry  John)  was  bom,  3rd  January,  iSoo. 
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Both  »ona  alike  inherited  from  their  Father,  besides 
a  singularly  calm  and  equable  temperament,  thL!  same 
inflexibly  upright  and  guileless  nature; — from  their 
Mother^  the  same  masculine  good  sense,  clear  under- 
standing, and  strength  of  purpose.  They  grew  up^  nntil 
they  went  to  College,  under  the  parental  roof, — severed 
from  one  another  by  no  other  barrier  but  that  formidable 
span  of  five  years  of  early  life.  I  am  here  to  speak 
exclusively  of  Hugh  James  Rose ;  but  I  propose  not 
to  lay  down  my  pen  until  (however  briefly)  I  have 
separately  commemorated  the  singnlar  goodness,  the  rare 
gifts  and  graces,  of  Henry  John,  his  younger  brother, — 
who,  by  his  marriage  with  my  sister,  became  an  elder 
brother  to  me.     Yes,  and  the  best  of  brothers.^ 

A  few  otlier  incidents  remembered  in  connexion  with 
Hugh's  boyhood  are  not  without  interest.  Foremost 
in  respect  of  date  is  the  friendship  of  Dr.  E,  D.  Clarke, 
the  accompMshed  traveller  [i.  1769,  d,  1822],  whose 
grandfather  and  father  had  been  successively  rectors 
of  Buxted,  and  whose  widoAved  mother  continued  to  live 
at  Uckfield  with  her  family.  A  mind  intelligent  and 
appreciative  as  his,  joined  as  it  was  to  a  disposition 
singularly  generous  and  enthusiastic,  could  not  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  the  youthful  promise  of  such  an  one  as 
Hugh  James  Rose,  who  was  all  the  while  pursuing  his 
studies  with  rare  diligence  under  his  father  s  roof.  Not- 
withstanding their  gi^eat  disparity  of  years,  a  strong 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them,  which  only  ended 
with  Dr,  E,  D.  Clarke's  death  in  1822.  But  it  com- 
menced a  long  way  back  ;  for  Clarke  is  remembered  to 
have  taught  the  child,  wben  only  four  years  of  age, 
to  repeat  the  Greek  alphabet,  **  To  be  heard  say  his 
Geei*'  was  thenceforth  a  prime  satisfaction  to  the  youth- 
*  See  below,  page  287. 
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fill  Hellenist.  The  preceptors  endeavour  to  instil  in  the 
same  quarter  at  the  same  tender  age  a  taste  for  fossils 
and  mineralogy  J  by  showing  hira  choice  specimens  in 
a  glass  case,  broke  down  calamitously.  To  the  phihj- 
Bopher'a  discomfiture  a  preference  was  eandirlly  avowed 
for  the  look  of  the  sugar-phmis  in  the  window  of  the 
village  'shop'  .  ,  .  Dr.  Clarke  evidently  delighted  in 
the  child,  and  must  have  had  his  full  share  in  developing 
his  powers. 

The  calamitous  health  from  which  Hugh  suffered  so 
direfully  later  on  in  life  had  its  beginning  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  An  attack  of  croup,  though  effectually 
subdued,  left  him  liable  to  frequent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Always  patient  under  suilering.  it  is  remembered 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  while  able  to  read  and 
amuse  himself.  When  too  ill  for  this,  he  would  urge  his 
maid  (if  his  mother  was  not  with  him)  to  read  to  him : 
and  so  excellent  was  his  memory  that  he  retained  all  he 
heard.  During  a  prolonged  confinement  to  the  house,  some 
one  suggested  to  the  child  collecting  impressions  of  seals. 
The  armorial  hearings  on  several  of  these  set  him  on 
the  study  of  Heraldry,-— which  his  parents  encouraged 
by  procuring  for  him  the  best  books  they  could  on 
the  subject.  Blazoning  coats-of-arms  was  a  delight 
to  him> — till  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  weary  of  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  sent  him  all  his  retorts,  crucibles, 
&c,  Hugh  at  once  transferred  his  homage  to  the  new 
science,^ — which  he  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success. 
''M^e  indulged  him  in  these  pursuits"  (writes  his 
Mother)  "as  he  waa  never  able  to  join  in  the  active 
sports  of  other  boys.**  It  may  be  added  that  he  acquired 
early  in  life  great  proficiency  in  the  use  of  his  pencil  A 
water-colour  di'awing  of  the  interior  of  Buxted  church 
survives  to  attest  his  youthful  skill,     **  Yes,  tAul  was  our 
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family  pew !  ** — remarked  the  late  Bp.  of  Lincoln  with  a 
sad  sniilc,  when  I  once  showed  hini  the  representation  of 
his  Father's  church.  Poetry  was  already  one  of  his 
delights ;  a  taste  which  grew  with  his  growth  and  never 
forsook  him. 

Besides  such  instances  of  mental  activity  and  extra- 
ordinary precocity  of  intellect,  the  fond  Mother  treasured 
up  many  an  interesting  trait  indicative  of  her  son's 
singular  loveliness  of  character  :  as,  his  cons  id  e  rate  n  ess 
for  the  feelings  of  others, — his  anxiety  to  relieve  suffering 
and  to  mitigate  distress,— his  entire  dutifulness  to  his 
parents.  No  young  man's  heart  ever  pointed  more  faith- 
fully to  "  home,*'  as  the  scene  of  his  greatest  enjoyment, — 
the  haven  of  his  fondest  hopes.  The  "  Commandment 
with  promise  *'  was  written  indelibly  on  his  inmost 
nature.  To  the  very  end  of  his  life  it  was  his  supreme 
delight  to  repair  back  to  his  Father  and  his  Mother. 

Butj  as  hinted  already,  his  health  became  early  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  his  parents.  Especially  from  the 
age  of  II  to  14  his  state  was  such,  (he  had  in  fact  out- 
grown his  strength) that  the  best  medical  advice  became 
a  necessity.  In  a  happy  hour  Mrs.  Kose  resorted  to  the 
admirable  Dr,  John  Sims,  who  became  to  Hugh  James 
Rose  much  more  than  a  physician.  His  house  ^  was 
looked  upon  by  the  youthful  student  as  a  second  home  ; 
while,  between  the  children  of  Dr.  Sims  and  himself, 
there  sprung  up  a  warm  fiiendship, — but  in  fact  it  was 
love,  *'  love  stronger  than  death/'  Rose  revered  and 
loved  Dr*  Sims  with  something  of  filial  piety,  and  was 
cherished  by  that  accomplished  physician  with  almost 
parental  tenderness* 

Better  deserving  of  commemoration  perhaps  than  any 
other  incident  of  this  period  of  his  life,  is  the  friendship 

^  At  tliiit  time,  67  Upper  Guildford  Street. 
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Hugh  Rose  enjoyed  with  the  family  of  John,  first  Earl 
of  Sheffield,  a  nobleman  of  excellent  character  and  fir&t- 
rate  abilities.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Uckfield  to 
Sheffit^ld  Place,  (but  indeed  it  was  for  a  better  reason  J 
from  very  early  days  Hugh  had  attracted  the  Earl's 
notice  and  become  a  favoorito  with  him.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  in  consequence  invited  to  take  up  his 
residence  for  the  Midsummer  holidays  at  Sheffield  Place, 
in  order  to  read  witli  Lord  Sheffield's  little  son,  George. 
The  old  peer  showed  his  discernment ;  for  not  only  were 
Rose's  classical  and  literary  attainments  already  those 
of  a  much  older  person, — {his  translation  of  Siraonides* 
*  Danae'  written  before  this  time  reads  like  the  produc- 
tion of  one -and- twenty,) — but  his  pure  sentiments  and 
lofty  example  were  beyond  price.  The  honorarinm  with 
which  his  services  were  rewarded,  he  dutifully  forced  on 
his  Mother  s  acceptance, — who  relates  that  she  invested 
it  for  his  benefit  in  an  excellent  watch.  For  many 
succeeding  vacations  he  was  an  inmate  of  Sheffield 
Place»— indeed  he  spent  all  his  leisure  time  there. 

"  1  shall  offer  to  return  "  (he  wrote  to  his  parents  in 
July  1H12J  "for  a  week  l»efore  George  goes  to  school, 
just  to  put  him  in  training.  More  than  this  I  cannot 
do  *  .  .  The  loss  of  this  month  will  throw  me  grievously 
back,  or  at  least  will  give  me  double  fag  for  a  long  time. 
Another  month,  I  should  hardly  recover  before  college 
time.  Only  /  can  know  the  additional  fatigue  of  mind 
and  vexation  of  spirit  produced  to  me  by  a  loss  of  time/* 
[Next  day  (27th  July),  he  wrote,] — ^**I  am  sure,  when 
you  consider  that  I  cannot  study  at  all  here,  and  of  how 
much  consequence  it  is  to  me  to  lose  nothing  in  my 
learning,  since  everything  depends  on  my  own  exertions, 
— you  will  see  that  I  cannot,  consistently  with  any 
rational  ideas  of  progress  in  my  studies,  consent  to  stay 
longer,  even  were  I  asked.  Eight  or  nine  weeks  idleness, 
I  should  scarcely  recover  before  I  go  to  Cambridge; ' 
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At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  month  (24  August  181 2) 
Hugh  James  was  entered  as  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  :  and  went  up  to  reside  in  the 
October  term  of  iHi^, — being  then  18  years  of  age.  His 
tutor  was  Dr*  Monk,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  who  proved  his  constant  friend,  and  was  the 
great  ©ncourager  of  his  studies.  In  the  next  year  ( 1H14) 
he  gained  the  first  Bell's  Scholarship,  and  in  1815  \vas 
elected  Scholar  of  his  College.  The  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  his  Father  in  this  characteristic  letter  :^ 

*' Cambridge,  April  8th,  1815. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  could  bite  my  thumbs  !  This  is  Satur- 
day night  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  throwing  a  letter 
at  you,  so  as  to  hit  you  before  Tuesday.  I  sufterud  last 
night's  post  to  slip  through  my  tingers,— else  could  1 
have  told  yon  a  piece  of  Nvvh.  Now  perhaps  it  is  "  no 
News*'  But  your  son  has  got  all  that  ho  wnshed  to  get 
in  consequence  of  his  perilous  journey  into  the  midst  of 
the  fevL'r.  He  in  one  of  the  &:kulais  of  Trinifj/,  They 
brought  the  list  to  me,  and  I  read  hin  name  there  :  so, 
joy  to  you  all!" — (A  deal  of  general  gossip  follows.  The 
letter  endB,)— *'x«^^*)  which  does  not  mean  far&mell,  but 
hail!    E.  1).  Clarkk." 

That  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir  should  have 
drawn  to  himself  the  most  intellectual  of  his  Cambridge 
contemporaries  was  inevitable.  That  he  became  a  de- 
voted student  does  not  require  to  be  told.  He  also  made 
a  great  figure  in  the  Cambridge  *  Union,*  But  in  fact  I 
may  not  linger  over  this  interesting  ptmod  of  Hugh's 
life.  From  a  boy  he  had  been  a  prodigious  reader,  and 
cherished,  as  a  very  young  man,  a  burning  desire  to 
acquaint  himself  with  every  department  of  polite  learn- 
ing. It  %vas  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  of  which  ordinary 
spirits  seem  scarcely  to  have  a  notion.  To  the  writers 
of  antiquity  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  and  not  a  few 
trustwoiihy  tokens  survive  of  his   exhaustive  method 
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of  study.  His  copies  of  the  classics,  interleaved  and 
laboriously  annotated  in  Latin  by  hie  own  band  tbrough- 
out,  witness  eloquently  to  the  extent  of  hie  reading,  and 
the  accuracy  with  whicb  he  read.  So  considerable  and 
excellent  are  the  critical  helps  eow-a-days  provided  for 
beginners  that  it  sounds  fabulous  to  be  told  that,  80 
years  ago,  if  a  student  coveted  for  himself  exacter  and 
fuller  information  than  the  ordinary  schoolboy  Greek  or 
Latin  grammar  furnished,  his  only  resource  was  (like 
Ehud)  to  manufacture  the  weapon  for  his  individual  use 
with  his  own  hands*  One  is  the  less  surprised,  after  all 
this^  to  learn  that  so  early  as  in  the  spring  of  the  yeai'  in 
which  he  went  up  to  Cambridge,  Rose  addressed  C  J. 
Blomfield  (whom  the  public  only  knew  as  yet  as  a 
scholar)  on  the  subject  of  his  edition  of  '  The  Seven  agalmt 
Thebes^  which  had  just  appeared :  oSering  critical  sug- 
gestions and  pointing  out  inaccuracies.  Blomfield  took 
the  remarks  of  his  j^outhful  critic,  (as  might  be  expected.) 
in  very  good  part,^admitted  the  mistakes,^ — encouraged 
him  to  write  to  him  again  freely,* — and  on  learning  six 
months  later  that  Rose  was  proposing  to  go  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, '*  rejoiced  to  bear  that  Alma  Mater  was  about  to 
have  80  promising  a  son/'^  When  two  years  had  elapsed, 
and  Hugh  James  was  but  20  years  of  age,  C.  J.  Blomfield 
(Sept.  6th,  I  Hi 5)  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

''I  shall  always  have  pleasnre  in  hearing  from  you  on 
these  subjects.  There  are  not  more  than  five  people 
in  England  who  really  understand  or  care  about  these 
things ;  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  are  going  to 
be  a  sixth.  Let  me  exhort  you  not  to  lay  aside  your 
clafisical  pursuits  as  soon  as  you  have  taken  your 
degree.*' 

It  will  have  been  shortly  after  Mr.  Rose's  lamented 
decease  (in  1838)  that  hLs  aged  Mother,  being  entreated 

*  Dunton,— Mar<ili  i^jik^  1813.  *  Danton^^Oct.  5th* 
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to  commit  to  writing  a  few  recollections  of  this  period  of 
her  8on*s  life,  penned  the  meraorial  page  from  which  I 
have  ali-eady  once  and  again  quoted*  She  relates  that 
"  he  was  a  weekly  correspondent  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  at  Cambridge.  His  college  vacations  were  our 
deliglit:— 

**Hc  was  much  beloved  by  his  Fathers  pupils:  much 
regretted  by  them  when  he  left  home.  He  made  himself 
very  pleasant  to  them,  and  selected  from  them  the  friends 
of  his  after  life.  As  a  token  how  tenderly  he  loved 
them, — ^The  servant  coming  in  one  day  when  we  were  at 
dinner  and  telling  us  suddenly  that  young  Chattield,  who 
had  left  us  some  time  before  for  Cambridge,  was  dead ; 
he  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  fainted/* 

*'  I  recollect  once  saying  to  Lady  Louisa  Clinton, — 
(who  was  gratifying  his  fond  Mother  by  her  praise  of 
him  and  his  gentlemanly  manners  J~*  I  think,  for  his 
manners,  he  iy  indebted  to  the  society  he  meets  here^' 
{i.  e.  Sheffield  Place.)  *  No,'  she  answered,  *  he  came  here 
with  manners  as  perfect  as  if  he  had  lived  in  a  Court  all 
his  life  ;  and  what  I  particularly  admire  is  iftu, — Hia 
conduct  towards  my  Father,  who  is  not  famed  for  hia 
patience.  But  he  bears  with  contradiction  from  your 
son, — who  always  treats  him  with  due  respect,  but  con- 
trives to  maintain  his  own  opinions  without  giving  the 
smallest  offence.  He  does  this  by  hia  good  sense  and 
good  feeling.' " 

Immediately  after  his  Ordination  (Jan.  4th,  1819),  the 
aged  Earl  appointed  Mr.  Rose  his  domestic  Chaplain* 

At  Cambridge  J  he  was  joint  author  of  a  jeu  tTrnprit 
which  occasioned  much  merriment  in  the  University. 
The  mock  examination-paper  referred  to  attained  more 
enduiing  celebrity  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
eflusions,  having  been  transferred  to  the  'AHiuiai  RegUter  ' 
for  1816.  It  is  noticed  here  as  affording  evidence  of 
that  vein  of  humour  which  seems  never  to  be  wanting 
from  minds  of  the  highest  order. 
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In  1 81 7  Rose  took  his  B.A,  Degree:  his  name  appear- 
ing in  the  Tripos  as  fourteenth  wrangler  of  the  year. 
His  great  powers  would  have  inevitably  won  for  him 
much  higher  mathematical  honours  had  he  been  willing 
to  do  as  so  many  far  less  higlily  gifted  men  than  himself 
have  done,  vix.  sacrifice  everything  to  his  place  in  the 
honour  list.  The  mischievous  tendency  of  an  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  mind  to  Mathematical  science  finds  fre- 
quent expression  in  hia  writings,  and  was  one  of  bis 
most  deliberate  convictions.  Thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  danger  of  such  exclusive  study,  he  had  the  courage 
to  act  accordingly,  and  to  lay  his  foundations  on  a 
broader  and  securer  basis.  Scholarship  with  him  amounted 
to  a  passion.  He  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  far 
greattT  number  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  than  are  pre- 
scribed for,  or  indeed  are  supposed  to  come  within  the 
purview  of,  the  University  curriculum.  It  was  no  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  that  his  classical  success  was  complete, 
for  he  was  declared  first  Chancellor  s  medallist  of  the  year. 
(The  classical  Tripos  it  w^ill  be  recollected  was  not  estab- 
lished until  some  years  later.)  To  him  also  was  awarded 
in  1818  the  first  Members'  prize  for  a  dissertation  in 
Latin  prose,  of  which  the  subject  was  a  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians, — among  whom  Rose 
awarded  the  pahn  to  Thucydides  and  to  the  Greeks.  He 
had  already  {i8i  7)  dLstinguished  himself  by  the  publica- 
tion of  some  learned  ''  Remarks  on  the  first  Chapter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Llandafi''s  [Marshes]  Florae  Pdaaptaer  in 
which  he  shewed  cause  against  some  of  the  propositions 
of  that  prelate,  and  still  stronger  against  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  ^Hermes  Sc^fhicni* 

In  the  ensuing  October  (181 8)  he  was,  to  his  infinite 
disgust,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity,  and  it  was  out  of  his  power,  ever  to  sit  again. 
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By  the  result,  it  was  the  College  rather  than  he  that 
lost  an  accession  of  honour.  RelinqulHljing  University 
residence  at  once,  and  giving  up  his  pupils.  Rose  trans* 
ferred  himself  to  the  family  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of 
Athole,  in  order  to  become  private  tutor  to  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  the  Duke's  son.  His  pupils  illness  however 
brought  this  engagement  so  speedily  to  a  close  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  receive  Deacon*8  Orders  (Doc.  20th)  at 
the  hands  of  Bp.  Howley,  at  Fulham  ;  and  to  accept  the 
Curacy  of  Buxted,  March  i6th  in  the  ensuing  year,— 
1819.     His  Mother  relates  that^ — 

"from  the  time  he  could  speak,  he  always  said  he 
would  l>e  a  clergyman  *  like  Papa/  I  remember  seeing 
him  one  Sunday  put  on  his  Father  s  gown,  stand  up  on 
a  chair  and  npeak  with  great  energy  over  the  back  of  it 
to  his  brother  and  cousins." 

So  true  is  it  that '  the  child  is  father  to  the  man/  At 
a  very  early  period  Divinity  held  the  highest  place  in  his 
regard:  and  it  is  remembered  that  throughout  his  Col- 
lege career,  he  had  been  girding  himself  up  to  what  was 
shoiily  to  become  the  one  business  of  his  life.  The. 
examining  Chaplain  declared  with  astonishment  that 
Mr.  Rose's  papers  (for  Pnest*s  Orders)  displayed  the 
knowledge  and  attainments  of  a  man  of  forty. 

His  affections  had  in  the  meantime  been  drawn  to 
A  young  lady  who,  in  1S16,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his 
Parents, — Anna  Cuyler  Mair,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Peter  Mair  of  the  Hill  House,  Richmond,  Yorkshire  ; 
and  this  attachment,  ripening  with  his  return  to  Uck field, 
utfected  a  change  in  his  immediate  plan  of  life.  "  I  am 
«uro  I  shall  not  do  for  an  old  bachelor,"  {he  had  written 
to  his  Mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen  from  Sheffield  Place) ; — 
»*  for  if  I  have  not  some  one  to  whom  I  may  communicate 
my  happy  and  my  unhappy  sensations,  I  lose  half  the 
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pleasure  that  the  former  might  impart,  while  the  weight 
of  the  latter  seema  doubled/*  Ho  wan  united  to  Miss 
Mair  in  1819  (Juno  24th),  and  found  in  her  the  most 
devoted  and  helpful  of  wives,^ — In  the  days  of  her 
widowhood,  after  an  interval  of  some  twenty-five  years 
from  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  I  knew 
this  lady  intimately:  and  now  find  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  tribute  of  a  few  words  of  loving  remembrance. 
She  wafl  less  demonstrative  of  her  feelings  than  any 
woman  I  have  ever  known;  but  her  affections  were 
wondrous  deep  and  strong.  Constitutionally  reserved 
too  she  was  ;  but  she  could  throw  this  off  entirely  when 
she  felt  mre  of  the  person  she  was  addressing.  Her  under- 
standing was  excellent :  her  piety  ardent  and  humble. 
All  her  instincts  were  good.  She  adored  as  well  aa 
revered  her  husband,  over  whom  she  watched  with 
unwearied  devotion  until  in  a  foreign  land  she  closed  his 
eyes  in  death,  while  yet  in  the  zenith  of  bis  reputation 
and  of  his  powers^— cut  off  by  disease  midway  in  his 
career  of  earnest,  holy  zeal  for  his  Master  s  service.  She 
returned  at  once,  with  love's  true  instincti  to  the  darkened 
home  of  his  parents,  and  did  a  daughter  s  part  by  them 
to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives, ^Let  us  go  back. 

Hugh  James  Rose's  Rectors  were  successively  Dr. 
D*Oyiy,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Master 
of  Trinity :  both  of  whom  became  his  fast  friends  and 
eager  patrons.  At  Christmas,  1818,  he  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Maresfield,  carrying  with  him 
the  pupils  whom  he  had  begun  to  take  at  Uckfield,  but 
retaining  his  curacy.  Here  he  continued,  with  bis 
labour3  divided  between  paiish  and  pupils,  (who  were 
chiefly  young  men  of  rank,)  until  he  was  presented  by 

*  The  only  iMue  of  tlki<  mjurnage  wm  a  sou,  bom  in  iSaii  who  Urod 
but  a  few  d»yi* 
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Abp,  Maimers  Sutton  to  the  Vicarage  of  Horsham.  He  was 
ordained  Priest  (Dec.  lytli,  1819)  by  Bishop  Law,  at 
St.  Jainre',  Piccadilly;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  (1820), 
published,  with  his  name,  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title 
of  **  A  critical  examhiation  (jf  f/iai  part  of  3Ii\  Benihani^ 
ChurcIi'nf'EiighindiHm  w/ficfi  relates  h  the  Church  Cate- 
chism'*  Benthams  pedantic  scurrilities,  which  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  scarcely  deserved  the  honour 
of  such  notice. — In  October,  1821,  there  appeared  in  the 
*  Quarferh/  Review  '  a  poweiful  and  justly  severe  article 
from  Rosens  pen,  on  Hones  ^  JjmayjJal  New  Tedameiit^* 
concerning  which,  in  December,  Mr,  Giflbrd  (the  editor) 
wrote  to  hira  as  follows  :— 

^*  I  have  seen  Hone*s  Advertisements,  and  he  probably 
means  to  publish  sumething.  Your  Article  has  evidently 
stung  hin3  to  the  quick ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  given  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  Clergy  in 
general/'  (The  writer  mentions  Dean  Ireland  as  his 
authority,)  *'  Hone  has  had  the  impudence  to  address  a 
letter  to  me.  requesting  to  know  the  writer  of  the  Ai'ticle. 
I  answered  him  as  he  deserved/* 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  (Aprils  1822),  Mr.  Gifford 
sent  him  a  second  encouraging  message : — 

**  I  had  felt  some  anxiety  about  Belsham*s  translation, 
and  mentioned  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends  how  happy 
I  shouhl  be  to  get  it  well  reviewed.  Your  letter  is 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  receive  your  kind 
offer  with  pleasure.  May  the  result  be  as  imjiortant  as 
that  of  your  former  paper,  which  has  completely  de- 
stroyed the  sale  of  the  spurious  Gospels/' 

Gratifying  it  is  to  be  able  to  atld  on  the  authority  of 
the  publisher,  that  Hone  himself  aftei-wards  bitterly  re- 
pented of  las  detestable  publication. — About  the  same 
time  Mr,  Eose  contributed  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian   Knowledge    a    little    tract,   included   in    its. 
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catalogue  of  books  intended  for  tbe  counteraction  of 
infidel  writinrrs,  with  the  title,  "  The  Folly  and  Danger 
of  Reading  Irreligious  Publications/* — At  the  close  of 
1821,  the  Curate  of  Uek  field  found  himself  established 
in  the  Vicarage  of  Horslxam. 

A  large  and  important  sphere  of  labour  thus  opened 
on  him,  and  he  threw  hioisidf  into  his  new  duties  with 
the  zeal  and  earnestnees  wliich  characterized  all  he  liid. 
He  enlarged  the  church  accommodation  for  the  poor, — 
made  the  schools  more  efficient,— addressed  himself  to 
organizing  the  parish.  His  teaching  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  people.  There  had  prt vailed  much 
irreligion  in  the  place  with  which  the  Vicar  proceeded 
to  battle  :  not  however  hy  having  recourse  to  strange 
methods  of  excitement  and  the  now  fashionable  proct'l^8 
of  **  Home  Missions/'  but  by  the  earnestness  and  power 
of  his  sinipk*  and  aflcctionate  Addresses.  To  those  per- 
suasive teachings,  hundreds  of  the  humbler  sort  long 
after  eagerly  attributed  their  first  impressions  of  religion. 
An  eye-witness  of  his  labours,  who  evidently  knew  him 
well,  writes  as  follows  concerning  his  ministerial  work  at 
this  time : — 

'*  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  so  great  and 
good  a  servant  of  C JURIST,  to  say  that  he  was  an  aUmctue 
preacher ;  though  his  preaching  not  only  captivated  all 
hearts,  but  was  the  admiration  of  all  w^ho  had  either  the 
taste  to  discern,  or  the  virtue  to  honour,  excellence  in 
that  most  difficult  and  rare  of  all  sacred  accomplish- 
ments,— the  art  of  speaking  with  power  and  intelligi- 
bility to  a  congregation  composed  of  the  various  grades 
of  society.  Perhaps  no  preacher  was  ever  more  free 
from  the  ambition  of  making  proselytes  to  himself  than 
Mr,  Rose  was ;  an<l  no  man  probably  ever  made  more 
than  he  did,  or  in  a  more  legitimate  way.  Spurious 
eloquence  he  had  none.  All  glitter  he  shrunk  from,  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  his  mode  of  livings  as  unworthy  of  the 
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Bacred  mission  upon  which  he  had  been  sent  forth,  and 
of  the  self-denying  character  of  Christianitj.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dignified  than  his  appearance  and  manner, 
when  clothed  in  the  robes,  and  engaged  in  the  offices,  of 
his  profession.  In  the  tones  of  hiB  voice  there  was  even 
much  to  favour  the  peculiar  and  impressive  form  in 
which  his  ideas  were  cx)nYe;ed  to  the  ears  ot  his 
audience.*"^ 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  the  religious  tone 
of  Horsham  under  such  a  Vicar  exhibited  a  marked 
change.  The  attendance  at  the  ordinary  services  and 
at  the  Sacrament  increased  largely.  He  published  for 
the  use  of  his  Parishioners  (in  1828)  a  Form  of  Family 
Ptayer  for  Morning  and  Evening.  But  Rose  carried 
with  him  that  "  thorn  in  the  flesh "  which  rendered  his 
public  ministrations  an  abiding  distress  to  himself.  The 
Church  was  large*  and  to  one  suffering  from  asthma  was 
trying  both  in  the  desk  and  the  pulpit  in  a  high  degree. 
Maresfield  (where,  perhaps,  decided  asthma  first  appeared) 
had  iU  agreed  with  him;  but  Horsham,  from  the  low 
and  damp  situation  of  the  vicarage,  proved  still  worse ; 
so  that,  between  the  labours  of  his  parish  and  his  pupils, 
it  was  found,  by  the  end  of  a  second  year  (1823),  that  a 
complete  chai^  of  air  and  scene, — foreign  travel  in 
short, — ^had  become  little  short  of  a  necessity,  "  His 
pupils/'  I  say,— for  he  had  two  curates  to  maintain:  to 
dispense  with  pupils  was  therefore  impossible. 

Never  by  overworked  parish  priest  has  such  refresh- 
ment been  turned  to  better  account  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  Rose's  whole  heart  was  in  his  Master's  ser- 
vice, and  his  footsteps  were  directed  in  the  fii'st  instance 
to  a  region  where ''Protestantism"  was  to  be  seen  bearing 

'  From    the  Brighton    Oazctte,       Bn'/.ilfa^aciiie,  for thetftmemoBlh^ 
I  Jill    F«b.    iS^g, — (quoted    m    the      p.  327. 


its  bitterest  fruits.     Little  as  yet  was  known  about  the 
matter  here  in  England,  for  "  'tia  sixty  years  since.'* 

It  was  the  phenomenon  of  German  Protestantism,  as 
the  system  was  to  be  seen  at  work  in  Prussia,  which 
shocked  his  piety,  aroused  his  worst  fears,  exercised  his 
intelleet.  A  rationalizing  school,  of  which  the  very 
eharacteristic  was  the  absolute  rejection  of  a  Divine 
Revelation,  dominated  at  that  timo  in  Prussia,  and  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  these  pages  witli  materials  for 
raising  his  voice  in  solemn  warning  to  his  countrymen, 
at  a  time  when  in  high  places  the  fires  of  faith  and  love 
were  burning  very  low.  The  travellers,  who  had  left 
England  in  May  1824,  having  visited  Bavaria^  Austria 
and  Italy,  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth 
exactly. — It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  at 
Rome,  impressed  with  the  need  of  more  systematic 
ministrations  to  the  English  visiting  that  capital  than 
were  as  yet  provided  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stark, — Hugh 
James  Rose  made  himself  personally  responsible  (with 
Lord  Harrowbyj  and  Sir  James  Clark,)  for  the  mainte- 
nance at  Rome  of  an  English  Chaplain :  and  at  the  same 
time  securer!  for  the  English  congregation  those  very 
commodious  (if  not  strictly  ecclesiastical)  quarters  near 
the  Porf^a  del pojmio  which  continued  until  yesterday  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  daily  worship  of  the  English  residents. 
At  Rome  also  it  was  that  Rose  cemented  that  intimate 
friendship  with  Bp.  Hobart  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  his  life. 

The  Discourses  on  *'  tJte  sfafe  of  f/te  Profentant  Eeiigion 
in  Germany"  having  been  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
May  1825,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Select  Preacher, 
were  published  by  their  Author  in  the  ensuing  Septem- 
ber, and  made  a   great  impression.     A  warning  voice 
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they  also  proved  to  those  many  unstable  spirits  here  at 
home  who,  half  unconsciously  it  may  be,  had  become 
infected  with  the  mrm  of  infidelity;  and  who  in  divers 
quarters  were  ventilating  wret^jhed  crotchets  of  tlieir 
own  on  the  Eight  of  private  judgment,— Articles  of 
Faith* — a  fixed  form  of  Liturgy.  The  strangest  eircum- 
stance  in  connexion  with  the  publication  of  these 
Discoui^es  was  that  the  opposition  to  them  proceeded 
from — Dr.  Pusey.  In  the  year  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  {1828),  appeared  his  "  Hu- 
torical  inqnin/  Into  (he  probable  causes  of  the  rationaUsf 
vkurader  lafeh/  predominant  m  ike  llwiflm^t/  of  Germauf/J*  * 
Rose  replied  in  1829,  in  a  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  his  'Discourses*  with  an  Appendix:  to  which  Pusey 
rejoined  in  1H30  by  publishing  a  "  Seconal  part  "  of  his 
former  work,  "containing  an  explanation  of  the  views 
misconceived  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  further  illustrations.** 
It  is  needlohS  to  add  another  word  on  the  subject  of 
this  controversy*  which  has  long  since  lost  all  its 
interest.^  Pusey  s  religious  views  underwent  a  serious 
change  about  the  same  time  ;  and  shortly  after,  his  two 
learned  and  interesting  volumes  were  by  himself  with- 
drawn from  circulatiou.  The  result  of  this  controversy 
Ix^nefited  the  Church  chiefly  in  that  it  helpecl  to  bring 
Rose  prominently  before  the  public  (outside  his  own 
University)  a^  a  fearless  champion  of  Catholic  Truth. 

He  had  however  already  folly  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  maiutainer  of  Apostolic  Order  and 
vindicator  of  half  forgotten  Church  Principles  by  his 
Four  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge;  in  April  1826, — 
***  0/t  the  Commuslon  ami  cimnequent  Dttties  of  the  Cierffi/r 
Written  without  any  idea  of  publication,  these  Sermons 


^  *'  To  which  IB  prefixed  a  letter 
froiij  Trofeast^r  Sack,  truiiisljiktf:d  from 


the  Gertnan/'    8vt>. 

^  See  infra t  pp.  348-51. 
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were  deemed  bo  important  by  those  who  heard  them, 
that  their  Author  was  persuaded  in  1H28  to  gi%'e  them 
to  the  public  with  a  consideraljle  apparatus  of  "Notes/" 
A  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1831,  when  the 
volume  was  enlarged  from  180  to  upwards  of  300 
pages** 

Addressed  in  the  first  instanc^^  to  those  who  were 
about  to  become  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
these  Sermons, — more  than  anything  else  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  faithful  pen,— served  to  stir  up 
tnen*s  minds  and  effectually  to  put  the  Clergy  in  re- 
membrance of  those  ancient  Truths  which  the  Clergy 
least  of  all  can  atforJ  to  forget.  Never  at  any  time 
has  the  Church  of  God  been  without  faithful  mon  so  to 
witness  to  a  forgetful  and  a  careless  generation  :  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  (when  the  outlook. 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  dismal  indeed,)  presents  no 
exception  to  the  gracious  rule.  Jfe  would  be  rendering 
a  good  service  to  the  Church  who  should  collect,  and 
ever  so  briefly  annotate,  the  names  of  those  who  bore 
their  testimony  bravely  in  that  time  of  general  dis- 
couragement. Wo  are  speaking  just  now  of  Sermons 
preached  in  the  year  iHz6,  In  1K27  Keble  published 
*'  T/fe  Ckrii^fmn  Year  J'  His  acknowledgmeDt  of  Rose*B 
volume  published  in  1828  will  be  read  with  interest; — 

"  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  29  Sept.  1828. 
"  Dear  sir, — I  am  deeply  a^shamed  to  be  so  tardy,  but» 
believe  me,  I  am  not  the  less  sincere,  in  offering  ^ou  ray 
best  acknowledgement's  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
your  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the  Clergy.  I  say 
nothing  of  your  too  partial  mention  of  my  little  publica- 
tion in  one  of  your  notes ;  ^  but  you  perhaps  will  give 


*  Tlie*  AdTertiMiuertt  io  the  first 
edition  *  ia  dated  *  Horsiiam,  May 
19,  i8j8/ — to  the  secoud  edition, 


*  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  September  a6, 
'  Page  176  [  — p,  162  ©d.  1831  ] 
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me  credit  for  an  Author*B  feelings  in  thinking  the  more. 
But  I  had  rather  tell  you  of  the  delight  (I  hope  not 
unimproving)  with  which  I  have  read  your  animating 
appealB,  and  mean  to  read  them  over  and  over  again ; 
and  of  the  satisfaction  it  has  Tifforded  me  to  find  Mxy 
own  notions  and  criticisms,  on  some  favourite  subjects, 
exactly  coinciding  with  yours.  Let  me  venture  particu- 
larly to  thank  you  for  that  pai-t  of  the  fourth  sermon, 
in  which  you  point  out  the  effect  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  elevating  the  minds  as  well  as  correcting  the 
hearts  of  labouring  people  :  (p.  H3-85J  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  Miller's  *  Bampton  Lectures  * :  and  for  the 
hint  about  village  preaching  in  p.  169/' 

It  was  in  1836,  at  the  Cambridge  'Commencement,' 
that  Mr.  Rose  preached  a  Sermon  often  reprinted  after- 
wardsj  which  made  its  author  famous,  entitled, — ''  The 
tendency  qfprevaltrd  opinions  ah&ul  Knowledge  considered ^ 

We  have  already  been  reminded  that  the  infirm  health 
which  constrained  Mr.  Rose  in  1824  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  travel  resulted  in  good  to  himself  and  the 
Church.  A  similar  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
discovery  that,  in  182.3,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,—* 
when  the  lot  fell  to  Scholefield.  Reasonably  might  so 
excellent  a  Greek  scholar  as  Rose  aspire  to  an  office 
which  he  would  have  so  greatly  atiorned,  and  which  his 
passion  for  sacred  Science  would  have  inevitably  turned 
to  good  account  for  the  criticism  of  the  N,  T.  But  the 
duties  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  had  he 
been  elected  to  that  Chair,  must  inevitably  have  made 
exorbitant  demands  on  the  time  of  one  whose  heart  was 
given  to  Divinity:  must  have  drawn  him  to  some 
extent  into  secular  reading:  must  have  interfered  in 
short  with  what  Rose  sincerely  desired  to  make  the  one 
great  business  of  his  life.     Previously  to  going  abroad, 


(that  19,  some  time  in  1823,)  he  had  seen  through  the 
pre^:o  hia  *  Imcnptmie*  Graecae  reinnfisfiimae'-^f^  work 
however  which  was  not  published  until  his  return  from 
the  Continent  in  1825,  The  second  of  those  very 
ancient  inscriptions  (**  fnSf*npfio  ISurgmiiaua ''}  he  came 
to  our  house  in  Brunswick  Square  to  see,  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  A  letter  from  him  to  my  Father, 
(dated  'Horsham,  Nov.  3,  1825*)  lies  before  me,  de- 
scribing a  similar  (Panathenaic)  amphora  which  General 
Koller  had  shown  him  at  Naples,  His  pen-and-ink 
drawing  from  memory  of  that  object  is  surprisingly 
accurate.  ''  On  the  top  of  each  column  should  be  a  cock/* 
he  remarks, ''  but  that  is  beyond  my  graphic  powers.'* — 
While  on  the  subject  of  Greek,  it  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  in  the  first  days  of  1829,  Rose  produced  his  edition 
of  Parkhurst  8  **  Greek  and  Engluk  Lrxicou  to  the  New 
Tenfament^'' — a  work  which  I  take  leave  to  say  will 
retain  its  value  to  the  end :  notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  Schleusner  and  of  Wahl  in  the  same  line, — and  not- 
withstanding the  Hebrew  deficiencies  of  Parkhurst  him- 
self. The  bracketed  portions  are  all  by  Rose :  and 
these  are  invariably  conspicuous  for  that  excellent 
judgment,  sound  Bcholarship,  and  sterling  sense, — not 
to  say  that  healthy  Divinity — which  characterized 
everything  that  proceeded  from  his  pen.  One  does  but 
wish  that  he  had  contributed  more ;  but  his  hands  were 
always  full,  his  health  was  always  feeble^  and  he  was 
constrained  to  give  to  this  great  work  the  margins  only 
of  his  time. 

Belonging  to  this  period  of  Rose's  life,  and  apt  to  the 
subject  alre^idy  presented  to  the  readers  attention,  is 
the  following  letter  of  Abp.  Howley,  then  Eishop  of 
London.  His  remarks  on  the  best  way  of  studying 
S.  PauFs  Epistles  strike  me  as  being  so  truly  admirable 
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— so  likely  to  be  of  real  service  to  students  of  the 
inspired  page, — -that  no  apology  shall  be  offered  for 
introducing  them  here.  The  learned  prelate  seems  to 
be  replying  to  some  inquiries  of  Koae  on  the  subject :  ^ — 

**Jnne  38,  1829. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  how  your  time  can  be 
employed  with  greater  advantage  to  yourself  than  in 
selecting  the  notes  of  the  best  Commentators  on  the 
Epistles,  weighing  their  comparative  merits,  and  fully 
considering  the  accordance  of  their  several  interpretations 
with  your  own  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 
To  do  this  with  effect,  you  should  acquire  a  very  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  originals ;  and  a  readiness  in 
referi'ing  by  memory  to  th«  passages  which  treat  on 
similar  subjects.  You  should  go  through  them,  at  some 
times,  with  accurate  attention  to  every  particular 
sentence  an^l  word  ;  and  at  others,  should  read  them 
with  a  view  to  the  general  scope  of  the  argument,  the 
connection  of  parte,  and  the  main  design  of  the  writer, 
I  would  advise  you  to  look  with  attention  at  Erasmus's 
paraplirase,  and  the  explanations  of  the  suveral  Greek 
eummentjitors. — In  this  way,  by  taking  your  time,  and 
frequently  meditating  on  these  invaluable  works*  you 
will  fix  in  your  mind  an  inexhaustible  store  of  orif/inaf 
theological  knowledge,  and  may  produce  a  work  which 
will  supersede  the  compilation  of  KosenDiiillt'r,  and  the 
ponderous  and  ill  digested  commentaries  of  MacknighL 
A  really  valuable  work  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  pro- 
duced in  haste.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  labour  continued 
for  yeai^  ;  and  if  properly  executed,  would  confer  the 
highest  credit  on  the  author,  and  be  of  unspeakable  use 
to  the  young  student.  No  man  is  a  true  Theologian 
who  does  not  understand  the  Epistles ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  various  errors  of  sectaiues  how  easily  their 
sense  is  misconceived  and  distorted  by  unstable  and 
illiterate  men. 


■  I  Diay  mention  that  H,  J.  R/s 
interleaved  traveUing  copy  of  the 
N.  T,,  ,it  waa  preaentcil  to  me  lay 
liiii   wridow,)  bears  on   the  fly-leaf 


the  date  of  the  same  year  (1819). 
Tlie  Epietles  are  largely  aimotated 
in  thi*  copy. 
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*'  Indeed,  I  much  approve  of  your  plan,  which  even  if 
not  fully  accompliahod,  will  repay  your  labour  at  every 
Btep,— i'onducting  you  by  degrees,  with  a  sure  footing 
and  a  iiiin  step,  to  the  heights  of  The* logical  knowledge. 
For  myself,  I  can  say  that  almost  all  I  know  of  Divinity 
is  derived  from  repeated  peruBala  of  the  New  TeBtamcnt 
in  the  original  language,  and  in  the  method  I  have 
recommended  to  you, 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere  regard, 

**  Truly  yours, 

W.  LOKDON." 

The  most  eventful  aa  well  as  most  anxious  period  of 
his  life  was  that  which  began  with  the  year  1829, — the 
first  of  the  four  years  during  which  he  held  simul- 
taneously the  offices  of  '  Christian  Advocate  '  and  of 
Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge.  Those  were  years  of 
great  intellectual  activity,  during  which  he  partially 
resided  at  the  University,  and  delivered  (namely^  in 
1830  and  1831,)  those  grand  "Eight  Sermons"  which 
made  his  name  everywhere  known  and  revered. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  coocerniog  Mr,  Rose's  power 
and  success  as  a  public  Teacher.  Not  only  was  his 
matter  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  weighty, 
but  his  delivery  was  earnest  and  impressive  beyond 
example;  his  grand  ecclesiastical  presence  contributing 
not  slightly  to  give  effect  to  all  he  said.  There  were 
with  him  none  of  the  arts — still  less  any  of  the  trickt — 
of  oratory.  He  eschewed  action,  was  perfectly  natural 
in  his  manner,  and  his  solemn  voice^  exercised  with 
manifest  effort,  testified  but  too  plainly  io  the  broken 
Iiealth  and  exhausted  natural  powers  with  which  he 
was  resolutely  contending.  In  spite  of  bodily  infirmity, 
his  whole  soul  seemed  to  find  utterance  in  the  words 
he  delivered.  Supremely  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  message,  he  was  evidently  making  it  his  one  object 
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to  convey  to  his  auditory  the  same  certainty  of  con- 
viction which  he  himself  enjoyed. 

The  auditory  at  Great- St.-Mary's,  the  University 
Churchj — (I  have  heen  assured  of  this  as  well  by  some 
who,  at  the  time  referred  to,  occupied  the  undergraduates* 
gallery,  as  by  some  of  the  loftiest  consideration  who 
were  present.) — set  a  higher  value  on  his  discourses, — 
attended  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  listened  to  them 
with  more  marked  attention, — than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  teacher  of  his  time.  "He  was  the  first  preacher 
who  ever  really  impressed  me,'*  says  one  who  from  1833 
to  1837  was  an  undergraduate.  *'His  words  seemed  to 
take  /io/fl  of  you/*  ^ — Others  have  remarked  to  me  that  the 
air  of  authority  with  which  he  spoke  suited  w^ell  his 
dignified  aspect  and  commanding  figure,  and  was  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  his  deportment., 
But  beyond  all  things  men  are  found  to  have  been 
impressed  by  his  faithful  and  fearless  witness.  He  waa^ 
the  brave  and  uncompromising  Apostle  of  Truik,  '  Prin- 
ciples *  to  be  maintained  in  their  intc^grity  against  craven 
counsels  of  expediency  and  the  base  truckling  of  an 
ungodly  age,  ever  ready  to  surrender  what  is  unpopular, 
—such  was  the  frequent  keynote  of  his  discourses  in 
public*  He  was  pleading  for  some  half- forgotten,  but 
vital  ancient  verity;  or  vindicating  some  neglected 
fundamental  of  the  faith.  Else,  he  was  stimulating  hia 
hearers  to  *  the  duty  of  opposing  evil ' ;  or  he  was 
insisting  on  *  Man  s  need  of  a  sanctifying  purpose*;  or 
he  was  exposing  the  *  EfFecta  of  sensuality  un  the  moral 
and  intellectual  frame;  On  one  such  occasion, — (as  the 
Rev.  George  WilUams,  who  Mms  present,  told  me,) — the 
Bubject  of  his  discourse  being  the  daiy  of  contehding  for 
the  Truth, — a  violent  thunderstorm  came  on.     Once  and 

*  'BmiD.  tlie  Rev.  H,  Rajmond  SmylMei. 
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again,  at  the  cIobc  of  a  long  and  impasuioned  paragraph, 
a  loud  crash  of  thunder  was  heard,  followed  by  *'  a  sound 
as  of  abundance  of  rain:'  "  It  was  really*'  (added  my 
informant  with  deep  emotion)  "as  if  high  Heaven,  by 
its  ai'tiUery,  were  bearing  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  solemn  message  which  the  preacher,  as  an  ambassador 
from  the  skies,  was  delivering  to  a  careless  generation." 

Some  weeks  after  I  had  written  the  foregoing  sentences 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  Registrar  of  the  University, 
obligingly  sent  me  from  Cambridge  what  follows,  **  I 
found  the  enclosed"  (so  he  wrote)  ** among  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw's  papers.     You  may  like  to  see  it:^ — 

"Even  deeper  than  Simeon's  influence  was  that  of 
Hugh  James  Rose, — the  man  w^ho,  of  all  Cambridge  men 
of  that  time,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  great  Church 
revival.  George  Williams  often  afterwards  spoke  of 
the  effect  hiu  words  had  upon  him,  aa  well  as  upon 
others.  There  is  one  sermon  in  particular  {'  Om  the  dult/ 
of  mamtaimnp  fke  Trnfh*^)  which  was  preached  before 
the  University  on  Whitsunday,  i^%4^ — which  no  one 
can  now  i-ead  without  seeing  how  they  stamped  them- 
selves upon  him  and  belptsd  to  form  his  character-  Two 
paragraphs  from  this  sermon  will  show  what  I  mean  :— 

'  If  one  were  asked  to  state  .shortly  the  substance  of 
this  one  great  direction  and  command  as  to  the  method 
of  propagating  the  Truth,^  it  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
Truth  should  be  proclaimed  at  all  events,  without  fear 
and  at  am/  merijiee  \  the  only  caution  being  that  it  should 
be  proclaimed  without  unnecessary  and  useless  oftence, — 
without  any  courting  of  persecution.  It  is  a  noble 
lesson  against  worldly  tacticii  and  Politics,  that  simply 
and  boldly  to  speak  the  Truth, — is  esteemed  direction 
and  guidance  enough. 


*  *  Piibllabed  by  desire  of  the 
Tioe  *  Ctimncellor  &tid  Headd  of 
Hou0ei/ — pp.  26. 

'  The  preacher's  text  was  S. 
Matib.  X.  i^f—'  WJiot  I  Uil  ^qh  im 


darkfUMM,  thai  ipeak  ye  in  U^ht : 
amd  what  ^«  hear  t»  ihe  «ar,  that 
prtach  jf«  upon  tht  kouwi^ptJ'  Mr. 
Bradflbaw  quotes  from  p.  8  of  th« 
Sermon. 
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*  Short  therefore  of  the  fanaticism  so  guarded  agaioBi, 
the  first  duty  of  a  Chj-istian  to  ChristiaD  Truth,  is  to 
proclaim  and  maintain  it  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
— against  all  opposition  ; — in  spite  of  all  pei-sons,^ — in 
spite  of  Public  Opinion, — in  spite  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day.^in  spite  of  changed  and  changing  circumstances, — 
in  spite  of  expediency,  real  or  fancied,^ — ^in  spite  of  all  the 
usual  cry  of  bigotry,  and  intolerance,  and  ignorance/  '*  ^ 

I  pass  on  with  the  remark  that  while  all  that  was 
noblest  in  the  University  responded  eagerly  to  the 
mojisage  of  the  Preacher,  his  fearless  addresses  provoked 
the  sneers  of  the  less  earnest,  the  opposition  of  the  less 
loyal  sort.  Where  will  not  base  compromise  find  its 
advocates?  And  ft  hen  will  the  faithful  proclaim  er  of 
C}oD*s  Truth  ceuse  to  incur  the  cordial  hate  of  the  fl«/i- 
Church  party?  ,  .  .  The  younger  men,  at  all  events,  who 
were  then  (as  they  are  now)  the  hope  of  either  Uni- 
versity, received  the  preachers  lessons  into  an  'honest 
and  good  heart/  and  with  the  divinely  pretlicted  result. 
One  such  undergraduate  hearer  was  George  Selwyn,  thu 
Apostle  of  New  Zealand*  Another  was  Bp,  Abraham  ; 
and  Sir  William  Mailin  was  another.  **  I  could  hardly 
express  my  husband's  regard  and  reverence  for  Mr,  Rohe 


I 


^  Obvious  it  was  to  ftasnnie  ibai 
Mr.  Br&dahaw'a  atatememt;  and  tli« 
anecdote  of  my  own  whicb  went 
immediately  before  ♦  relate  to  on© 
and  the  same  oecaj^ion,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  verify  botb,  by  in- 
quirieg  at  Cambridge;  and  learn 
that  tbe  late  Kev.  J.  Romilly,  in 
hi»  MS.  Diary,  (Wlut«anday,  May 
18,  1834,1'  writes  as  follows:  — 
**Going  oat  of  [8.  Botolpb^s]  Cliurch, 
a  heavy  stf^nn  of  rain.  So  we  stood 
a  long  while,  a  denie  ma^ft,  in  the 
]>ari:b. — At  i  we  went  to  S.  Mary*t 


to  hear  So§e,  whofte  text  was  *  What 
ffe  hear  in  the  tar  (hat  preach  y€  , 
on  the  hoHtet&pjtS  It  waa  an  in- 
temperate, unejjmproiniHing,  High 
Church  semion.  The  language  waa 
very  beautiful  and  eloquent,  and 
the  delivery  admirable :  but  I  think 
a  more  inflammatory  party  Sermon 
hftii  hardly  been  preached  since  the 
day 8  of  »Sacbeverel." — I  owe  thit 
extract  from  his  uncle'^s  diary,  to 
the  &3urtesy  of  G.  B.  Allen,  esq., — 
to  whom  the  Be  v.  H.  K.  Loard 
obligingly  referred  me. 
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too  strongly/* — writes  Bp.  Selwyn^s  wiilow*  "  He  oftt'ii 
said  that  to  Lim  he  owed  more  than  to  Toost  others;  ancrib- 
ing  resuItB  to  him  who  had  sowed  the  seed/***  In  a  Ht^rmon 
preached  before  the  University  in  1H54,  Selwyn  himHelf 
bore  the  Bame  testimony.  Sir  William  Martin,  wht^ri  Um 
thickness  of  the  globe  was  interposed  between  him  and 
England,  recalled  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  Rose  h 
teaching  concerning  the  quasi -miraculous  progre«»K  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  world,  considering  the  diffieultieii 
which  it  had  to  encounter.  Abraham  could  reproduce 
phrases  of  his  on  *the  Truth/  and  remeinb*  red  walking 
and  talking  with  men  about  the  fiennon  afterwardii, — 
a  rare  occurrence  at  that  time.  Not  until  that  Day 
when  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  shall  come  to  "  take 
account  of  His  servanta/'  will  be  known  all  thiat  wa» 
effected  by  Roses  teaching  at  Cambridge  from  the 
University  pulpit 

Those  who  have  bestowed  attention  on  unch  matten 
will  not  be  surprised  to  be  assured  that  Hugh  Rotte'i 
public  reading  of  Scripture^ -(an  act  which  Hooker  to 
a  famous  place  declares  to  be  ^Prmekin^** ')— partook  of 
the  same  weighty  and  impresaive  character*  A  very 
competent  judge  once  assured  me  that  bis  reading  of  the 
Uiird  of  Isaiah  in  a  village  Choreh  in  Sussex  so  affected 
him,  that  at  the  end  of  many  yean  be  was  able  to  reeall 
has  grand  intonatioii,  and  the  aolemnity  with  wbieh  he 
deKveied  those  awful  words.  Sormetbing  eitaiUr  the 
&iend  related  to  me  eoneeming  the  way  be  bad 
'  heard  Mr.  B4Me  read  the  parable  of  the  Frotfigal  son. . .  * 
The  sobgeel  of  improsnve  reading  having  ooee  eropped 
up  in  Exeier  CoU^e  eaQunaa-foon/— (we  wen  a  small 
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party  sitting  round  the  fire  after  dinner),— I  mentioned 
the  substance  of  what  immediately  precedes ;  when  one 
of  the  Fello%Ts  (the  Rev.  Henry  Low)  to  the  surprise  of 
U8  all,  in  the  quaintest  manner,  and  with  no  little 
emotion,  thrust  out  his  legs  on  the  hearth-rug  and, — 
with  an  ejaculation  expressive  of  his  entire  assent  to 
what  I  had  been  saying, — ^broke  out  somewhat  as 
follows: — ** Never  heard  him  read  but  once;  and  shall 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  B  was  the  Ten  Command- 
menU,  Never  heard  anything  like  it.  Never  I"  * , .  I  re- 
marked to  the  speaker  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  Ten 
Commandments  with  any  special  propriety ;  and  asked  ] 
him  what  it  was  that  had  so  struck  him.  "  O  "  (exclaimed 
Low),  '4t  was  as  if  Mr.  Rose  had  been  personally  commis- 
sioned to  deliver  the  decalogue  to  the  congregation/* 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1 830  witnessed  his  sever- 
ance from  Horsham.  To  the  great  joy  of  his  friends,  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  important 
parish  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk. 

'*  If  the  situation  is  such  as  to  enable  you  to  reside 
there  with  safety  to  your  health,"  (wrote  his  friend  and 
patron)  "  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  been  able  to  give  you 
an  advantageous  exchange.  But  if  you  cannot  reside,  I 
should  consider  it  as  more  advisable  that  you  should 
wait  till  something  falls  in  a  better  situation."  ^ 

This  cure  had  every  external  attraction,  and  was 
entered  on  by  Rose  with  much  zeah  He  rebuilt  the 
parsonage,  bo  as  to  restore  to  use  "  an  ancient  gateway 
and  tower,  which  had  probably  stood  there  from  the 
time  of  Rowland  Taylor,"  *  Fully  were  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  shared  by  himself  that  the  new  locality  would 
suit  him  better,  prolong  his  days,  and  afford  him  scop© 

'  The   Abp.    to    H.    J.    R..  —         *  Churton't  Mmnoir  of  ff'^atton^^ 
*  Shirley,  Ctoffdon,  Jan.  4,  18^0.*  — ^i.  307, 
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for  the  display  of  hi  a  powers  which  were  now  con- 
apicuous  to  all.  Unhappily,  such  hopea  were  doomed  to 
utter  disappointment.  In  the  meantime,  in  1829-30- 
3 1-3^  appeared  his  *  Christian  Advocate*  publications  for 
those  four  years,  which  will  be  found  described  at  foot 
of  page.^ 

Here  also  room  must  be  found  for  a  brief  reference  to 
Rose's  important  edition  of  Bp.  Middle  ton's  great  work 
on  *  T/ff^  Ihdrine  of  the  Greek  Arficie  applied  to  the  Cntichm 
ami  liluMrafifm  of  Ike  N,  T,J — *  w'dk  Prefafon/  Ofj^ervafiom 
and  Notes ^  by  himself.  It  belongs  (according  to  Miller) 
to  the  year  1831.  The  only  editiontj  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  bear  date  1833  and  1841.  The  book  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  commendation  of  rain© ;  but 
I  desire  to  record  the  Editor  s  generous  anxiety  to  find 
out  privately  whether  50/.  (i.e.  half  of  the  sum  which  be 
received  from  the  publisher)  was  likely  to  bo  acceptable 
to  the  Bishop  s  widow. 

The  next  year  (1831)  was  made  memorable  to  the 
subject  of  these  pages  and  to  the  Church  by  the  in* 
ception  of  the  *  Brilhh  Matjazint',^  Mr.  Rose  had  long 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
establishing  some  monthly  organ  for  the  dissemination 
of  sound  Church  views : — not  a  quarterly  collection 
of  Essays,  (like  the  '  BntUk  Critie'  or  the  'C/irktian 
Rememhrancer')^  but  a  Magazine  of  general  Ecclesiastical 


'  \%2^i*^Chruiiftnity  alwnjfi  Pro- 
^Mjwrff" — (aent  forth  a«  the  Chris- 
tian Advocated  puhlicAtion  for  the 
jreAT,  b^ut  emhodjing  the  iubitaJice 
of  bi«  diieonnM  m  Select  PreAohor 
in  i8a8.)— 1830,  "Brief  Stftnorks 
on  the  dinpantiana  toward*  Ckri*' 
tianitif    generated    bif    prevailing 

VOL.  I. 


GpiNWJW  and  Pursuits**— i%^i^ 
**  NoHeet  of  the  Mosaic  Law :  with 
Mome  arcotmt  of  the  Opimon*  of 
recent  FVenck  wriierM  comceming 
ay — 1832,  "  TheOo^tlanahidxng 
M^ttem:  with  tome  remarkt  on  th^ 
*N€w  Chrutianitg*  of  the  SL  Si- 
moniant" 
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intelligence, — of  which  the  main  object  should  be  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  her  institutions,  her  doctrines. 
He  had  consulted  the  most  thoughtful  and  trustworthy 
of  his  friends  and  had  unifonnlj  received  from  them 
words  of  encouragement.  The  need  of  such  a  medium 
of  communication  had  in  fact  for  some  time  forced  itself 
on  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  among  the  Clergy, — 
as  Churton,  in  his  ^Memoir  ff  iFafmn^^  shows. 

"I  am  sure'*  (wrote  Bishop  Blomficld)^  "that  it  ought • 
to  give  intelligence  of  all  religious  proceedings  in  and 
out  of  the  Church  ;    that  it  shouhl  deal  but  .sparingly 
with  Reviews ;  and  that  its  tone  should  be,  though  fii-m  j 
and  decided,  yet  gentle  ....  If  t/ou  can  take  it  in  hand, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  difficulty.'* 

Joshua  Watson,  with  intense  sjonpathy  for  his  friend, 
while  he  encoui^aged  the  enterprise,  dissuaded  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  from  becoming  its  Editor,  His  brother 
Henry  once  described  to  me  the  circumstances, — (but  it 
is  so  many  years  ago  that  I  can  only  relate  them  gener* 
ally,)— under  which  Hugh  Rose  was  induced  to  take  the 
decisive  step.  He  was  on  a  visit  at  bis  Father  s  modest 
vicarage  of  Glynde,  (near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,)  when  to  his 
Buqirise  one  afternoon  he  received  a  visit  from  a  London 
publisher,  whose  purpose  in  searching  him  out  in  that 
remote  locality  was  to  announce  his  willingness 
undertake  the  commercial  responsibility  of  a  monthly 
religious  journal,  provided  only  that  Mr.  Rose  would 
consent  to  become  ita  Editor.  Its  main  object  was  to  be 
(ka(  already  defined  ;  yet  must  not  the  Magazine  be  ex- 
clusively Theological.  It  was  to  embrace  topics  connected  , 
with  public  improvement.  Cordially  hating  periodic 
literature,  Rose  was  about  the  last  person  to  be  solicited 
on  such  a  behalf  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  tha  j 
*  Pagea  276  to  jSi.  '  la  Aug.  1831. 
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publisher  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  the 
kind  of  man  he  waa  addressing.  He  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  doubts  and  scruples — ^{they  were  neither 
slight  nor  few)— with  which  his  project  was  encountered. 
But  in  fact  he  had  an  ally  in  the  juncture  of  which  he 
had  availed  himself  to  make  his  proposal,  which  effec- 
tually bore  down  opposition. 


The  times  were  critical  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
was  a  great  and  admitted  want  of  some  me^lium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Clergy  and  the  outside  world,  as 
well  as  with  one  another.  For  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1831  none  of  those  multitudmous  organs  which 
at  present  flood  every  bookseller's  counter  and  encumber 
our  library- tables,  were  in  exii>teuce-  Faithful  men  wltg 
not  wanting  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  very 
dear;  but  these  too  often  lived  in  practical  isolatiun. 
There  prevailed  also  throughout  the  period  (1830-4)  a 
terrible  faintheajtedness  which  is  too  often  the  prelude 
and  the  token  of  a  lost  cause  : — 

"  We  are  dying  of  timidity,  and  the  dread  of  responsi- 
bility»''  {wrote  Mr.  Newman  a  little  later).  *'  The  Bistiops 
must  come  fo inward  ;  else,  it  is  intolerable  that  all  sorts  of 
nonsense  should  be  thrown  out  by  Churchmen  on  the 
side  of  innovation,  without  the  Bishops  saying  a  word, 
and  yet  it  should  not  be  allowed  us  to  agitate  on  the 
other  side,"® 

Even  more  ominous  was  the  seeming  apatht/  which  men 
exhibited,  even  when  vital  interests  were  at  stake : — 

*'  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt/'  wrote  Keble  from 
Fairford  {21  Feb.  1^33)*  "that  the  die  for  a  separation 
is  now  cast.  The  most  frightful  thing  to  me  is  the 
apparent  apathy  of  most  of  the  Clergy  even,  both  in 
Oxford  and  here  in  the  country/* 


'  J.  H.  N.  to  H,  J.  R.,- 
L  % 


It  1834. 
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Kven  when  iho  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  half  the 
EpiHeopato  of  the  CliiHvh  of  Ireland  was  passing  through 
rarUament,  (wriU^s  William  Palmer,)  the  same  apathy 
piinailed.  Sadly  was  the  want  felt  of  the  faithful 
«*pirit  which  shouhl  feailensly  pi-oclaira  itself  ready  to 
contend  for  the  TVuUi:  the  bold  articulate  cry  which 
idiould  «i<ouae  the  sleap^n^  rmlly  the  watering,  invigorate 
tlu'  weidn. 

It  wa^  tlmx  to  Mr.  Rose  that  Ibe  orerture  which  had 
Ocmi<^  to  lum  thuc^  unexpectedly  m^i  be  conTert^d  into 
%.  in>ciat  opportuuily  for  good*  Hers  would  at  all  events 
W  a  nUlving  point  for  tkte  frieoda  of  the  Church,  a 
ittO<iilK(ue«»  for  the  enuneaaiton  of  Church  principles, 
MkI  iOA  oigan  for  their  dissemination.  He  foresaw  too 
thai  the  Clei^  might  be  thus  induced  to  oommunicate 
^w  iufonnalion  which  would  benefit  their  common  cause, 
if  they  couKl  but  be  got  to  take  the  thing  up  in  a 
generous,  trustful  spirit*  "The  practical  question  is, 
wheUier  those  members  and  ministers  of  the  Church, 
antl  those  laymen  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  its 
welfare^  and  who  think  that  a  periodical  work  like  this 
will  tend  to  promote  that  interest,  w^ill  attend  to  the 
oall  that  is  now  made  to  them/*  So  wrote  the  Editor 
in  1831-2*  **  Onegi*eat  evil  I  fear  admits  of  no  remedy*' 
(he  added  a  full  year  afterwards); — *' namely,  that  I 
cannot  devote  all  my  time  to  it.  I  have  a  large  parish 
of  3500  people,  my  health  is  dreadfully  broken,  and  I 
cannot  give  up  entirely  my  own  reading.  The  only 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  is  that  I  happen  to 
have  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  Clergy/'  It  was 
a  great  thing  to  him  to  find  that  men  of  excellent 
judgment  thought  well  of  the  undertaking.  In  brief, 
it  became  ike  Church  organ  of  the  period, — numbered 
among  its  contributors  the  moat  able  churchmen  of  the 
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day,— and  proved  a  mighty  instrument  for  good.  On 
the  ist  March  1832,  tho  first  number  of  *  T^ie  BrilM 
Magazine '  ^  appeared. 

The  foUowiiig  letter  from  Hugh  James  Rose  to  his 
friend  Joshua  Watson  respecting  the  Magazine  when  it 
wan  not  yet  half  a  year  old,  will  he  perused  with 
interest : — 

''  1  hope  that  on  the  whr^fe  the  *  British  Magazine'  satis- 
fies yon.  I  fee!  that  I  could  make  it  much  better  if  I 
conkl  give  my  time  to  it.  and  I  would  willingly  give  it 
up  to  8oniebo<ly  who  could.  But  till  it  is  more  fully 
established,  I  know  by  experience  that  the  more  valuable 
contributors  and  Clergy  will  not  communicate  with  a 
person  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  know  something 
about.  There  is  one  sad  evil  attending  it  just  now  which 
nothing  can  overcome,^and  that  is,  the  state  of  the 
times,  which  makes  one  hopeless,  humanly  speakings 
of  doing  good  ;  and  so  leaves  only  the  langnid  movement 
arising  from  the  impetus  given  in  former  and  better 
days ;  or.  at  best,  imposes  that  hard  task  for  human 
constancy, — the  doing  from  a  sense  of  duty  what  you 
feel  a  moral  certainty  will  be  inntucct-fiitful,  God,  in  His 
juHhci\  we  must  say,  may  well  destroy  our  Church.  The 
spirit  of  unbelief  even  may  spread  to  an  extent,  the  very 
thought  of  which  shocks  and  appals  the  heart:  and  sucn 
Jteem^,  at  least,  to  our  little  w-isdc^m  the  present  tendency 
of  things.  We,  of  a  surety,  in  this  our  day,  at  the  best 
can  hope  only  for  a  series  of  dreatlful  and  difficult,  even 
if  ultimately  successful,  struggles  against  it.  And  these 
ai*e  thoughts  w^hieh  tend,  in  a  degi'ee  that  I  could  hardly 
have  fancied  before  experience,  to  deaden  the  active 
spirit  of  exertion  in  defence  of  secularities  however 
valuable,  (or  rather  invaluable,)  as  wt^am.  There  is  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  no  reposing  point  for  the 


T  — "and  Monthly  Register  of 
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wearied  spirit,  till  it  has  passed  over  thb  dark  and 
stoiiny  ocean  of  thougbts.  and  remembered  that  ttie  fate 
and  ffirtune  of  the  various  branches  of  the  rmUe  Church 
of  Christ  are  things  on  which  the  Book  of  God's 
wisdom  gives  but  a  dim  and  obscure  light,  Beemiiig  even 
to  foretcD  a  general  apostasy  \ — but  that  this  does  not 
affect  the  hopes  and  prospects,  nor  diminish  the  aids,  of 
the  believer.  His  hopes  do  not  fail  with  a  failing 
Church  ;  and  it  is  in  ikat  reracmbi^ance  that  he  must 
seek  the  strength  and  resolution  (as  far  as  in  himself  and 
his  own  thoughts  ht^  is  to  seek  them)  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  towards  it  to  the  utmost  while  it  re- 
tains its  existence ;  and  to  witness  its  fall,  if  it  Ib  to  fall, 
not  indeed  without  the  bitterest  regret,  but  yet  without 
dismay.  But  enough  of  this.  These  ai'e  thouglits  which 
are  familiar  to  you.  Perhaps  it  is  because  1  know  this* 
that  I  have  written  thus^  and  relieved  myseK^  without,  I 
trust,  annoying  jou.  '** 

And  now  it  is  high  time  that  a  pause  should  be  made 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  l>e  definitely  introduced  to 
what  was  the  alarming  position  of  affairs  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  period  which  we  have  already  reached. 
Without  clear  notions  on  this  subject,  he  cannot  possibly 
appreciate  the  characters  which  group  themselves  round 
the  central  figure  of  the  present  naiTative :  nor  indeed 
can  he  understand  whi/  the  men  should  express  them- 
selves, and  should  act,  as  they  are  observed  to  do.  I  must 
myself  have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  one^  who  had 
personal  experience  of  those  gloomy  times,  if  1  would 


■  H.  J.  R.  to  Jaalma  Watson,— 
dated  *Glynde,  LeweB,  Jiily  30, 
183a/ 

•  Rev.  Wmiam  Palmer,  of  Wor- 
cester College^ — in  a  volume  which 
wiU  prove  an  importatit  contribu- 
tion to  Engliab  Chnrch  history, — 
^A  narruiivs  of  events  connected 


nnth  the  puhUctiHon  of  the  Tract » 
for  the  Times f  with  as  Introduction 
and  Supplement  extending  to  ike 
present  time.* — llivingtoui,  1883, 
(pp.  293)*  I  hAve  bXmo  availed  my- 
■elf  of  an  article  contributed  by  the 
eame  friend  to  the  Contemporary 
£emewt  {C.  E.)  for  May,  1883. 
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report   thiB   matter   faithfully*      We   shall  find   it   our 
wisdom  in  fact,  with  hiin,  to  go  back  a  little. 

Enormous  material  prosperity  had  engendered  over- 
weening pride  in  the  nation,  and  a  shameful  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  the  giver : — 

"  Allusions  to  GoD*B  being  and  providence  becaioe  dis- 
tasteful to  the  English  parliament:  were  voted  ill-bred 
and  superstitious:  were  made  the  subjects  of  ridieule. 
lien  were  ashamed  any  longer  to  say  Family-prayers,  or 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  food  which  He 
alone  had  provided.  The  mention  of  His  Name  was 
tabooed  in  polite  circles.  In  proportion  as  Religion 
openly  declined,  a  human  element  made  progress  under 
the  name  of  Philosophy  and  Science, ^ — which  knew  of 
nothing  except  what  is  of  human  origin.  The  super- 
natural was  made  t<j  disappear.  The  consequence  was, 
that  societ}'  began  to  deiiiand  the  exclusion  of  the  super- 
natural from  the  Christian  system,  on  the  pretence  of 
wishing  to  make  it  more  wiJely  acceptable.  Die!  they 
not  considtir  that  to  exclude  tlie  xnperuaturai  is  to  destroy 
CkrislianU^^  to  proclaim  it  an  imposture  and  a  lie  ?  "  ^ 

Few  men  now  living  have  before  them  the  condition  of 
the  Church  itself  as  it  was  some  sixty  years,  and  mure, 
ago.  Her  fortunes  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Hope 
itself  was  nearly  extinguished.  The  Churchs  days 
seemed  numbered : — 

"A  Revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Political  Revolution  had  followed, 
and  society  and  Christianity  along  with  it  seemed  in 
danger  of  subversion.  Reversing  the  policy  which  for 
three  centuries  had  intimately  connected  the  Church  with 
the  State, — a  policy  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity, — the  Oovernment  of 
that  day  had  made  up  its  mind  to  ally  itself  with  the 
Church's  foes. 

*  Pnlmer*a  ^Narraticfy  &«.  p.  ai. 
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"  We  can  now  look  back  from  the  vantage  grotmd  of 
time  upon  the  agitating  contivsts  from  1K12  to  1829,  con- 
nected With  the  gi*ant  of  '  Emaoeipation;  We  can  smile 
at  the  notion  that  men  could  have  been  so  deeply  moved 
by  8uch  a  question  as  that  of  the  gi-ant  of  politic^]  power 
to  Roman  Catholics.  There  are,  however,  two  sides  to 
mo«t  questions ;  and  in  this  case,  a  very  serious  alter- 
native presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  Churchmen. 
They  saw  that  the  grant  of  political  power  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  meant  the  use  of  that  political  power  against 
the  Church  of  En«:land,  They  were  convinced  by  the 
teaching  of  ages,  that  the  exaltation  of  the  former  meant 
the  injury,  perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Ex- 
perience has  unfortunately  shown  that  they  were  right, 
and  that  those  who  ridiculed  theii-  fears  were  no 
prophets."  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  a  school  of  men  arose,  (the  Clergy 
themselves  contributing  some  of  its  most  dangerous 
elements,)  whose  conceit  led  them  to  imagine  that  they 
were  competent  to  reform  every  institution  and  to 
amend  the  whole  world : — 

"  The  press  groaned  beneath  the  perpetual  issue  of 
pamphlets,  treatises,  discourses, — all  bent  on  the  refor- 
mation and  correction  of  the  Church,  from  head  to  foot. 
To  open  one  of  these  disquisitions, — which  undertook 
at  a  week's  notice  to  present  a  spick-and-span  new 
creation,  in  which  imperfection  was  to  be  unknoiATi, — 
you  might  suppose  tliat  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
mass  of  corruption,  folly,  and  bigotry.  Everything  was 
wrong,  and  required  a  radiciil  change.  Nothing  could 
be  hoped  for,  except  after  the  expulsion  of  Biishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords, — the  overthrow  of  Chapters,^ — the 
abolition  of  Religion  in  the  Universities, — the  radical 
reform  of  the  Worship  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
in  a  liberal  direction.  The  Prayer-Book  was  to  be 
divested  of  its  antique  rubbish,— swept  clean  of  the 
Bupernaturalism  which  had   descended   to  it  from   tbe 

'  Palmer  in  tlte  *  Contemporary  Meview,*  p.  637, 


yf  those  continual  pro 
Viiiity,  the  Deity  of  CuitisT,  the  belief  in 
Divine  Pi^ovid^nce,  and  other  points  which  so  greatly 
troubled  the  delicate  consciences  of  those  Christians 
who  w^ere  anxious  to  fraternize  with  Unitarianisni  and 
Intidelity.  The  Church  of  England  of  the  future  was  to 
become  a  congeries  of  sects,  at  utter  variance  wnth  each 
other  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  each  preserving  its 
distinctive  peculiarities,- — with  the  sir»glo  exception  of 
the  present  Church  of  England  ;  'which,  by  authority 
of  Pariiament,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  mshes 
of  it8  Bishops,  Clergy,  or  People,  was  to  be  arbitrarily 
remodelled  and  vitally  changed/'  -^  "  Such  was  the 
disorganization  of  the  public  mind,  that  Dr*  Arnold  of 
Rugby  ventured  to  propose,  that  all  denoiiiinatioDH 
should  be  united  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  Church 
of  England,  on  the  principle  ot  retaining  all  their  dis- 
tinctive errors  and  absurdities.*'  * 

*  What  claims  special  notice  in  all  these  proposed 
changes  was  the  spirit  of  irrtrerence  which  was  widely 
characteristic  of  the  period,  together  with  the  prevailing 
vard  of  principle.  All  w^ho  have  written  on  tlie  events 
of  that  time,  have  noticed  the  extreme  and  dangerous 
unsettlemeot  of  opinion  which  manifested  its^df  about 
the  year  1H30, — ^the  era  when  the  Reform  mania  'svas  at 
its  height,  and  when  *  Reform  '  was  decided  to  be  the 
panacea  for  every  human  ill.  In  the  midst  of  this 
revolutionary  turmoil,  the  Church  and  Christianity 
were  in  dan-^'er  of  iH-ing  swept  from  their  old  founda- 
tions, and  replaced  upon  the  philosophic  basis  of  the 
nineteenth  century/** 


Such  a  deplorable  state  of  things — (what  need  t-o  say  it?) 
— was  not  arrived  at  without  protest  and  remonstrance. 
The  circumstance  is  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  those 
who  have  discussed  the  events  of  the  period.  To  read 
of  the  great  Church  Revival  of  1H33  as  it  presents  itself 


■  Ibid.  p.  639.  *  FAlmer'i  *  iVorrah'tc/  p.  99* 
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to  the  imagination  of  certain  writers,  one  would  suppose 
that  in  their  account  the  publication  of  the  earliest 
of  the  *  Tra^fg  for  the  Times  *  had  the  magical  effect  of 
kindling  into  glory  the  dead  embers  of  an  all-but-ex- 
tinct Cliurch.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  smouldering 
materials  for  the  cheerful  blaze  which  followed  the 
efforts  ma<lo  in  1832-3-4  had  been  accumulating  un- 
observed for  many  years :  had  been  Uie  residuum  of  the 
altar-fires  of  a  long  succession  of  holy  and  earnest  men. 
Not  only  here  in  England  had  there  been  many  to  bear 
faithful  and  fearless  witness  but  the  gi'eat  American 
Church  had  done  her  full  part  in  *'  preparing  the  way." 
Bp.  Hobart  of  New  York  [1775-1830], — Bp.  Doane  of 
New  Jersey  [1799-1859], — ^Bp.  Whittingham  of  Mary- 
land [1805-1879],^ — are  the  names  which  more  readily 
present  themselves;  but  there  were  in  truth  many  others, 
— names  which  will  not  go  unremembered  or  unrecorded 
"  in  that  Day/*  The  result  wtis  at  first  unpereeived,  but 
it  was  very  real,  and  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
occasion  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt  and  seen.  As  at 
another  famous  occasion  of  national  apostasy,  God  was 
found  to  have  "reserved  to  Himself  seven  thousand**  who 
had  retained  their  hold  on  Catholic  Truth  amid  every 
discouragement.  A  very  facile  proceeding  truly  it  is  to 
speak  in  a  patronising  way  of  '*  the  old-fashioned  piety'' 
of  such  men  as  those  whose  names  will  be  found  col- 
lected at  the  foot  of  the  present  page/'     Would  to  QoB 


*  Thomjia  Rftudolph  [1701-83]! 
ThouiiiaTownHOii  [17 15-92]  :  George 
Horiie  [1730-93] :  WiUiauj  Jouea 
(of  Nayland)  [1736-iSoo]:  Samuel 
Horaley  [1733  1806] :  WUliam 
Stevens  [1732-1807]:  John  Ran- 
dolpli  [i  749-1 81 3]  ;  William  Clearer 
[1743-1815]  :  Jolm  Frere  [1740- 
1807]:  John  vShepherd  [1759-1805]: 


Tliomas  F.  Middleton  [1769-1822]  : 
John  By  wdler  [ !  754- 1823] :  Charles 
Dttubeny  [  1 7 44  - 1 8  2  7 ]  :  Reginald 
Heber  [1783-1826]  :  Charlefi  Lloyd 
[1784-1829] ;  Alexander  Knosc 
[1758-1831]:  John  Jehb  [1775- 
1833]  :  John  Dttvipiin  [1777-1^34] : 
Tliomftfi  Hikes  [1 766-1 S34] :  Richard 
Lanreuce    [1760-1839J:     William 
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that  we  liad  among  us  at  the  present  day  a  little  more 
of  that  *  old-fashioned '  things — a  little  less  of  that 
spurious  novelty  which  is  "  Catholic*'  in  nothing  but  in 
name.  Church  feeling  was  EVOKED^  not  CEEATED,  b^  ike 
Mm^eniefU  of  1^33. 

Undeniable  however  it  is  that  at  the  juncture  of  which 
we  speak  the  outlook  was  the  gloomiest  imaginable.  The 
Church  was  weak  and  divided  : — 

"There  w*as  no  means  of  ofleriag  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  spreading  evil  of  unsettlement  and  infidelity* 
The  lines  of  religion  needed  to  be  restored  and  deepened. 
Principle  had  to  be  infu.sed  where  there  was  none  to  fall 
back  upon.  It  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  principles 
vrhich  were  not  understootl.  There  wiis  no  foundation, 
or  an  uncerttiin  one,  on  which  to  build. '"^ 

*'  At  the  beginnini^  of  the  summer  of  1 833,  the  Church 
in  England  and  U  ales  seemed  destined  to  immediate 
desolation  and  ruin.  We  had  seen  in  1828,  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corpomtion  Acts  cutting  away  from  the 
Church  of  England  one  of  its  ancient  bulwarks,  and 
evideneuig  a  disposition  to  make  concession  to  the 
clamour  of  its  enemies.  In  the  next  year, — the  fatal 
year  1829, — we  had  seen  this  principle  fully  carried  out, 
by  the  concession  of  what  is  called  'Roman  Caihoik  Eman- 
cipaftmi  * ;  a  measure  %vhich  scattered  to  the  winds  public 
principle,  public  morality,  public  confidence,  and  tlis- 
persed  a  painty,  which,  had  it  possessed  courage  to  adhere 
to  its  old  and  popular  principles,  and  to  act  on  them 
with  manly  energy,  would  have  stemmed  the  toiTent  of 
Revolution,  and  averted  the  awful  crisis  which  was  at 


VttiiMildert[i765-iS36]  :  William 
H  o wlt?y  [1765-1 84S  ] :  Cliri  s  topher 
Wordsworth  [1774-1846]:  H.  H. 
Korris  [1771-1S51]  :  Martin  J, 
EiJUth  [1755-1854]:  John  Oxiee 
[1779-1854] :  John  Kaje  [1783- 
1853]:  Joahna  Wataon  [1771* 
1855]:  C.J.  Blomfield  [1786-1857]  : 
Mufili    J  Junes    lime    L^795"'S3S]. 


And  more  recently,  J  ohn  Miller  ;— 
John  Keble:— W.  H.  MiU:— 
WilliAm  Palmer  of  Worcester : — 
Benjamin  Harrigcm  : — Christopber 
Wordi worth.  But  *  the  time  would 
fail  me/  wtre  any  thing^  like  & 
<»>mpliete  enumeration  to  bd  at- 
tempted. 
'  Paiiner*g  *  Narralivit,*  p.  50, 
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hand/'^  **In  the  year  after  passing  this  measure,  which 
was  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  contendiog  parties, 
the  Irish  peasantry  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dcBpoil 
the  clergy  of  their  tithes.  The  alliance  with  the  Papal 
priesthood,  formed  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  Irish 
discontent  and  closing  the  agitating  career  of  O'ConneU, 
who  had  been  pennitted  for  so  many  years  to  keep  that 
country  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  had  rapidly  borne 
fruit.  Whoever  ventured  to  levy  tithes  was  doomed  to 
death*  Several  of  the  Clergy  were  accordingly  murdered, 
and  the  rest  reduced  to  Mtiirvation,  The  end  of  the 
Church  had  come  sooner  than  was  expected.  The  Clergy 
would  have  no  remedy  except  to  escape  to  England, 

**  The  withdrawal  of  all  support,  from  Church  institu- 
tions :  the  open  and  violent  ilemands  for  the  legal  aboli- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church :  the  transfer  of  Irish  education 
from  Church  management  to  other  hands;  all  indicated 
the  change  which  wass  rapidly  passing  over  the  relations! 
of  Church  and  State." 

In  the  meantime,  the  lesson  which  English  statesmen 
had  given  in  1829  in  remodelling  Constitutions,  speedily 
bore  bitter  fruits.  Their  policy  had  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves :^ 


England   at   once   found   itself  in 
The  Reform  Bill  was  resisted. 


a  revolutionary 
vortex.  The  Keform  Bill  was  resisted.  It  was  enforced, 
and  carried  by  threats  of  rehellion.  The  mob  rose  and 
burned  down  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  the  owner  of 
wliich  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  The  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  was  bui  ned  by  the  mob.  Bishops  were 
liable  to  insult  and  violence  if  they  appeared  in  the 
streets.  They  were  recommended  by  Lord  Grey  to  *  set 
their  house  in  order.'  At  Oxford  the  inhabitants  wer© 
in  alarm,  for  it  was  understood  that  the  Unionists* 
100,000  strong,  were  about  to  march  from  Birmingham 
and  raze  the  colleges.  In  London  great  boflies  of  revo- 
lutionists wej-e  under  regular  military  training,  prepara- 
tory to  an  outbreak  in  the  event  of  the  Reform  Bill  being 

•  Ibid.  p.  g6. 
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rejected ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the 
House  of  Lords  or  the  (.■ruwn  would  survive  the  crisisi 
and  whether  the  next  year  might  not  find  England  a 
Republic.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  its  character 
was  apparently  revolutionary.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  prepai'ed  for  any  course  of  action  however  dangerous. 
There  was  an  increasing  attack  upon  the  Church  of 
England  in  every  direction,  and  few  indeed,  and  weak, 
were  the  voices  which  in  timid  deprecation  were  raised 
on  its  behalf.  *  *  .  The  press,  with  a  few  exceptitms,  was 
ranged  on  the  side  of  revolution  and  hostility  to  the 
Church.  So  violently  were  men  9  passions  excited,  that 
an  inconsiderable  event  might,  like  a  spark  applied  to  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  have  led  to  a  fatal  explosion."  ^  ,  •  • 

It  was  at  such  a  juncture  then  in  the  state  of  public 
affairs^  secular  and  religious,  that  in  his  father  s  humble 
parsonage,  on  a  breezy  slope  of  the  Sussex  downs,  Hugh 
James  Rose  determined  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by 
the  aid  of  a  monthly  journal  towards  reviving  the  hopes 
and  rekindling  the  aspirations  of  English  Churchmen.  It 
was  a  bold  venture  of  Faith — jpro  Eccledd  J/Eh 

*^Th6  climax  was  reached  in  the  beginning  of  1833* 
The  most  startling  illustration  of  the  new  attitude  of  the 
State  and  of  Parliament  towards  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  character  of  measures  which  had  now  become 
possible  under  the  pretence  of  Reform,  was  at  that  time 
aflbrded  when  the  Ministry  of  the  day  introduced  their 
Will  for  (he  Exfmcdmi  of  (en  Buhoprkg  and  two  Arcki/mhopricM 
in  Ireland^  and  pressed  it  through  Parliament.  Churchmen 
were  told  that  they  bad  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  entire 
Episcopate  had  not  been  swept  away,  with  the  exception 
of  four,  or  even  one  Bishop ;  that  they  were  to  consider 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  retain  Bishops, 
or  Clergy,  or  Churches  at  all. 

**  This  Act  of  the  Government  it  was  which  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.    Its  result  was  the  Oxford  movement, 

•  palmer  in  tlie  *  C&nttmporartf  RtvUm^  p.  658-9. 
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— which,  however  aome  may  have  sought  to  explain  it, 
really  aprang  from  necessity;  the  neeil  felt  by  varioua 
minds,  agreeing  in  their  essential  feeling  towards  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  principles.  It  became  evident 
to  them  at  once  that  something  required  to  be  done, J 
in  order  to  meet  dangers  which  had  ttecome  tangible,  audi 
which  threatened  to  become  intolerable/' ' 

'*  The  necessity  of  associating  in  defence  of  the  Church 
had  already  sugtcested  itself  to  many  minds.  In  a  letter 
dated  Hadleigh,  February  i ,  1 833,  Mr.  Roye  wrote, — *That 
aomething  is  requisite,  is  certain.  The  only  thing  is, 
that  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  riuiekl^  done:  for  the 
danger  is  immediate,  and  I  should  have  little  fear  if 
I  thought  that  we  could  Btand  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  as 
we  are/  *'  ^ 

It  will  become  more  and  more  apparent,  as  we  proceed, 
that  if  to  ant/  one  wan  is  to  be  assigned  the  honour  of 
having  originated  the  great  Catholic  Revival  of  our 
times,  that  man  was  Hugh  James  Rose.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  fares  with  Buch  move- 
ments as  it  fares  with  rivera.  Their  true  source,  their 
actual  fountain-head,  is  remote,  is  insigDificiint.  A  con- 
fluence of  brooks  produces  in  time  a  stream, — into  which 
many  tributaries  discharge  themselves.  The  channel 
deepens, ^widens,  —  receives  somewhere  a  considerable 
accession  of  waters.  And  now,  behold,  it  has  become 
a  mighty  river  I  .  • ,  So  was  it  vrith  the  great  Catholic 
Revival  of  which  we  speak.  But  it  remains  true,  for  all 
that,  that  amid  the  forms  which  crowd  around  us  and 
the  voices  which  make  themselves  heard  above  the 
*  hurley  barley/  when  the  history  of  a  great  work  is  to 
be  deliberately  committed  to  writing,  one  authoritative 
voice^  one  commanding  figure,  becomes  conspicuous 
beyond  the  rest :  and  posterity  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  was  Hugh  Jjimes  Rose  who  was  the  tine  moving 

*  Ihid.  pp.  639-41.  *  Palmer's  *  Narr alive j  p.  101. 
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cause  of  that  stirring  of  the  waters  which  made  an 
indelible  impress  on  the  Church  of  England  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  which  it  is  customary  to 
date  from  the  Autumn  of  1833.  It  was  he  who  so  early 
as  the  year  1822,^  had  pointed  out  to  the  Clergy  '^Iftfrrml 
Union  "  as  "  the  best  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  the 
Church."  In  1H25,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  University 
pulpit  at  Cambridge,  he  had  directed  attention  to  the 
state  of  German  Protestantism, — a  spectacle  of  warning 
to  the  Church  of  England,  But  it  was  by  his  soul- 
stirring  discourses  on  the  Commission  of  the  Clergy, 
preached  before  the  same  University  in  1826,  that  he 
chiefly  recalled  men's  attention  to  those  great  Church 
principles  which  had  all  but  universally  fallen  into 
neglect,  if  not  oblivion.  Hk  eagle  eye  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  coming  danger,  and  his  commanding  intel- 
lect was  incessantly  occupied  with  the  problem  of  how  it 
was  to  be  effectuaDy  dealt  with.  By  the  earnest  tone 
and  by  the  sterling  soundness  of  his  writings  he  had 
won  the  respect  and  confidence,  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  the  Church,  He  was  already  the  trusted  ally  of  not 
a  few  of  the  faithful  laity  also.  Now  therefore,  when 
the  sky  grew  darkest  and  moat  threatening  (1829-1 8-^1 ) 
and  the  muttering  thunder  was  filling  men's  souls  with 
a  terrible  anticipation  of  the  coming  storm,  all  eyes  were 
instinctively  turned  to  him  as  the  fittest  to  lead  and 
to  guide.  The  Bishops  should  have  taken  the  initiative, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement:  but 
not  one  of  them  stirred,  and  no  one  dared  approach 
them.     The  diocesan  organisation  to  which  the  genius  of 


'  Mr.  Ro06'a  Jirtf  piililiflbed  Ser* 
mon  (f  Cor,  iii.  8,  9I  liear*  d»te 
Sept,  30tb,  183 T,  and  wna '* preached 
»t  iho  parish  cliurcli  of  BrigUthelm^ 
iton,  in  aid   of  the  fuitda   of  the 


Lewea  Deanery  Committee  of  the 
aPC.Kr  It  breathes  the  Helf-same 
earnest  ■pirit  aa  hia  later  and  better 
known  diiooaraes. 
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Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  some  twenty  years 
later,  imparted  such  efficient  flexibility,  as  yet  existed 
only  in  theory.  Let  it  in  faii-oess  be  confessed  that  the 
traditional  cumbrous  exclusiveness  of  their  exalted 
station,  not  to  say  the  suspicions  under  which  they 
laboured  as  a  body,  disqualified  our  then  Bishops  from 
the  kind  of  action  which  at  the  close  of  the  fii*st  quaiter 
of  the  present  century  had  become  a  necessity.  Thus  it 
happened  that  a  standard-bearer  had  to  be  sought  for 
elsewhere ;  and,  as  we  have  said»  the  man  on  whom 
Churchmen  fixed  their  hopes  was  Hugh  James  Rose, 


The  same  year  which  %vitnessed  the  establishment  of 
his  Magazine  had  been  already  rendered  memorable  by 
the  publication  of  William  Palmer  s  '*  Ongine^  lAtargicae^ 
or  Anfifptitim  of  the  Engliftk  JUiual^  wit  A  a  JJis^ertafion  on 
PrmUive  Lifitrgus,** — a  work  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  But  a  forgetful  generation  may  require 
to  be  told  that  it  marks  an  epoch :  for  those  volumes 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  inquiries  of  which  the  Church 
is  reaping  the  bt^neficial  results  at  the  present  hour.  A 
careless  age  may  also  with  advantage  have  it  pointed  out 
that  the  •  Origines '  are  not  so  much  a  reminder  that 
almost  every  **form  of  sound  words  "  which  we  emploj'^ 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
as  a  witness  that  the  sentiments  and  principles  which 
those  time-honoured  words  embody  have  descended  to 
us  from  the  primitive  age.  By  Palmer*8  *  0ri(/ine9^  in 
short,  men  were  taught  that  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  a  testimony  to  our  fidelity  to  the  gi*eat 
principles  which  have  descended  to  us  ft'om  the  Apostles, 
' — a  record  of  *  one  Faith  *  never  to  be  forsaken,— a  guide 
amidst  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  of  human 
opinion.     The  author  writes  of  himself  as  follows : — 
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"  From  Hugh  JameB  Rose,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  my  Ixiok  in  1H32,  I  received  a  communicatioe  asking 
my  aid  as  a  contributor  to  the  'BrifisA  Magazine'  I 
accordingly  contributed  a  series  of  articles  in  reply  to  the 
truculent  attacks  of  the  political  dissenters ;  which,  by 
means  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence  derived  from  dissenting 
publications,  directed  public  attention  to  the  small 
number,  the  difficulties,  and  declining  etate  of  the 
dissenting  interest. 

*^  Rose,  with  whom  of  all  men  living  I  most  deeply 
sympathized,  and  in  whom  I  placed  the  most  entire 
confidence,  (as  far  as  confidence  in  man  is  allowable),  was 
in  his  time  a  bright  and  shining  light  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  had  been  Christian  Advocate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  He  was  the  most  powerful 
and  most  followed  preacher  there  :  a  profound  scholar,  an 
eloquent  orator,  a  deep  thinker,  and  an  admirable  theo* 
logian.  When  we  add  to  this,  accomplishments  the  most 
varied,  judgment  the  most  enlightened,  and  manners  the 
charm  of  which  were  universally  felt»  we  have  a  com- 
bination which  has  been  rarely  if  ever  excelled  in  the 
Church.  The  only  drawback  ivas  declining  health. 
This  highly  gifted  and  admimble  man  was  a  victim 
to  perpetual  sufiering,  which  in  a  brief  space  consigned 
him  to  the  sick  chamber  and  to  death.  Even  when 
I  first  knew  him,  his  tall,  bending,  and  attenuated  form, 
and  aquiline  features — which,  amidst  their  intcdlectual 
and  commanding  character,  gave  evidences  of  deep 
suffering — indicated  but  too  truly  the  sad  presence  of 
decline.  But  in  society,  that  grave,  and  even  sad  and 
solemn  expression,  gave  way  at  once  to  the  radiance 
of  intellect,  benevolence,  and  wit.  Had  this  noble  man 
lived,  he  would  have  lieen  the  greatest  omament  and  the 
most  trusted  leader  of  his  Church/'  * 

Palmer  himself  \fh  1 803]  was  a  younger  man.  Educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  enjoyed  one  considen^ble 
advantage  over  the  Divines  with  whom  he  shortly  found 
himself  associated,  viz.  iJiat  he  had  studied  the  claims  to 
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Catliolicity  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  a 
vast  deal  more  carefully  than  they  had.  The  *  Origine^'  had 
been  commenced  in  1826.  He  went  to  reside  at  Oxford 
ixt  1828,  became  a  member  of  Worcester  College,  and 
devoted  himself  exclugively  to  the  study  of  Divinity. 
The  appearance  of  hiB  work  in  1832  brought  him  at 
once  into  intimate  intercourse  with  Rose,— who  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  his  learning,  judgment, 
and  orthodoxy*  At  hu  solicitation  it  was  that  Rose 
visited  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1832, — not  a  little 
influenced  doubtless  by  anxiety  to  enlist  under  his  banner, 
as  editor  of  the  ^  Briiuk  Magazine^  the  services  of  the 
chief  men  of  promise  in  that  Univergity*  Besides  Dr. 
Pusey,  Mr.  Newman  (as  the  reader  ia  aware)  was  known 
to  him  already,  John  Miller  was  another  of  his  most 
esteemed  friends.  Froude^  Harrison,  Perce valj  Williams, 
and  many  others  were  drawn  more  or  less  into  relation 
with  him  about  this  time.  Palmer  writes  of  that  visit, — 
"  It  was  indeed  the  greatest  pleasure  that  could  well 
be  imagined  to  have  your  company  at  Oxford,  and  we 
shall  always  remember  it  with  delight.  It  is  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  indeed,  when  those  whose  objects  and  views 
are  in  perfect  unison^  and  on  whose  exertions  under 
Providence  such  precious  interests  may  depend,  are 
brought  to  know  and  value  each  other,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  band  themselves  into  an  united  phalanx 
against  their  enemies.  I  know  your  visit  to  Oxford  will 
have  been  very  useful  in  this  rcspecti  and  I  shall  only 
add  that  every  one  seemed  to  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  you, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  value  and  respect*  This  I 
know,  antl  I  could  also  mention  some  persons  to  whom 
your  conversation  and  sentiments  gave  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfaction."  ^ 

Individuals  were  found  to  remonstrate  with  Mr*  Rose 
for  seeking  help  at  this  time  exclusively  from  Oxford : — 
*  Lewaington, — July  iStli,  1833. 
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**  I  am  a  little  perplexed  *'  (he  writes)  "  by  Archdeacon 
Thorpe's  account  of  Oxlbrd, — at  least  if  he  looks  at  it 
with  a  Churchman *s  eye.  /  ffef  no  help  whatever  from 
Cambridge,  What  help  could  I  get  e<pial  to  Keble, 
Miller,  Palmer,  Newman,  Froude,  Hook,  Ogilvie  ?  I 
love  Canibridge  to  my  heart :  but  Divinity  is  not  her 
tower  of  strength  just  now."  ^ 

Another  frequent  contributor  to  the  ^British  Magazine  * 
at  this  time  was  the  Author  of  the  *  Chridian  Year'  "  I 
am  delighted,"  he  wrote,  (26  Feb,  1H33),  *Ho  think  that 
persons  so  well  qualified  to  judge  as  yourself  and  Mr. 
Watson  account  those  hasty  thoughts  of  mine  to  be  not 
without  a  chance  of  doing  some  good  in  so  noble  a  cause/* 
From  some  corrections  which  the  writer  proposes,  it  is 
found  that  the  paper  referred  to  is  one  of  a  series  on 
« Church  Reform  '  (pp.  360-78)  signed  **  K/'  Five  son- 
nets too  are  his  (at  pp.  273-4},  and  another  on  *^  Oxford 
from  Bagley,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  (at  p*  422,) 
On  the  ensuing  24  April,  enclosing  a  paper  on  '  Church 
Reform  '  (which  appears  at  p.  726-34),  Keble  writes,— 

**  If  ^oit  feel  dissatisfied  with  what  you  have  written* 
what  ought  I  to  feel  \  but  I  don*t  allow  you  to  be  a  fair 
judge,  especially  now  that  I  fear  you  are  unwell.  AJl  I 
know  is  that  othera  whom  I  meet  with  don't  find  fault 
with  you,  and  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Magazine  .•.,,!  don't 
wonder  that  t^on  are  more  tired  than  your  readers  of  this 
eternal  Church  Reform  subject.  But  what  can  one  do? 
T^^ilst  Grey  and  Co.  go  on,  we  must  go  on  too,  as  we 
may.  And  I  must  say,  without  bandying  compliments, 
that  your  way  of  putting  these  matters  appears  to  me 
more  readable^  more  lively  without  pertness,  and  more 
likely  to  do  good,  than  anybody's  else  whom  I  have 
fallen  in  with.  Please  therefore  not  to  leave  otF;  except 
you  fi^d  it  too  worrying  for  your  health  .  .  .  • .  Will  you 

•  To  JorfioA  WaUon,— Hadleigh,  June  I9tli,  1833. 
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excuse  my  mentionirig  to  yoti  one  word  which  vexes  me 
in  every  numher  of  youre  ?  *  Notices  of  the  Olden  Time-* 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  suppose  from  some  odd  association, 
that  phrase  sounds  to  me  affected.  Don't  alter  it,  please,  un- 
less you  find  that  other  ears  are  like  mine  in  this  respect*" 

In  his  nest  letter  (May  13th,  1833),  Keble  writes, — 
**  Would  not  ^Anfiquarian  A'oficeff*  suit  your  puqmse  well 
enough  ?  It  would,  I  think,  include  such  remarks  on 
language  aa  you  speak  of,  quite  as  correctly  as  the  pre- 
sent title,  to  which  I  so  hypercritically  objected,  I 
certainly  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  changed, 

"  Talking  of  Titles,  I  cannot  at  once  reconcile  myself 
to  Newman's  ^Lf/ra  Apmhlwa,^  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
give  the  idea  he  intends.  But  perhaps  he  depends  on 
being  able  to  get  peuple  to  associate  his  meaning  with 
the  phrase.     If  he  can  do  so,  well  and  good." 

This  allusion  to  the  '  Xym/ — of  which  however  the 
first  four  poems  did  not  appear  in  the  British  Magazine 
till  the  month  of  June  1833  (^^  PP-  ^5^"~7) — reminds  me 
that  I  am  proceeding  too  fast.  As  early  as  the  year 
1830,  in  connexion  with  his  friend  and  colleague  at 
Lambeth,  Arehd.  W.  R.  LyaU,  (afterwards  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury), Mr.  Rose  had  undertaken  to  edit  the  *  Theological 
Lihrariil  which  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  manual 
volumes  on  various  subjects,  but  which  might  all  be 
included  under  that  common  title.  The  first  volume 
contained  the  "-Life  of  JFiviif  by  Le  BasJ  Rose  himself 
was  to  have  contributed  a  '  Life  of  Martin  Luther'  The 
publication  extended  eventually  to  fifteen  volumes.^  This 
undertaking  it  was  which  first  brought  him  into  personal 
relations  with  John  Henry  Newman^^ — a  name  insepar- 
ably identified  with  the  great  Church  movement  which 
immediately  followed,  and  of  which  I  am  ^ow  to  speak. 


'  Published  D^c.  23,  1 831. 
"  Tbe  last  Tolutno  (Evana'  *  Bio* 
graphy  vf  the  Earl^  Chureh/  Toh 


iL)  WAS  publiahed  Feb.  6ib,  1S39, 
I  am  indebted  fi:ir  these  detailfl  to 
Mr,  F.  H.  Rivington. 
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It  must  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  183 1  that  Rose 
invited  Mn  Newman,^ — (for,  in  introducing  him  into  this 
narrative.  I  must  be  allowed  to  designate  him  by  his  old 
familiar  name),— to  furnish  a  Historj^  of  the  principal 
Councils.  Newman's  reply  shall  be  given  in  full.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

"Oriel  College,  March  28,  1831, 
"  Sir,^I  have  allowed  myself  to  delay  my  answer  to 
your  obliging  letter  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  undertaking  to  which  you  invite  me.  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  a  work  on  the  Councils  will  require  a  more 
extensive  research  into  Ecclesiastical  History  than  I 
can  hope  to  complete  in  the  time  to  be  assigned  me  for 
writing  it*  Otherwise,  I  am  well  disposed  towards  it. 
You  do  not  mention  the  number  of  Councils  you  intend 
should  be  included  in  the  History.  May  I  trouble  you 
to  give  me  a  description  of  the  kind  of  work  you 
desire  ?  and  what  books  you  especially  refer  to  in  your 
letter  as  the  sources  of  information?  and  what  time  you 
can  grant  niel 

*'  I  fear  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  my  mind  fully  to 
the  subject  till  the  autumn,  though  I  wish  to  commence 
operations  sooner.  If  I  undertook  it,  it  would  be  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  bo  but  introductoiy  to 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Jenkyna  mentioned  to  you,^^//ef 
Art  kits, 

'*  I  had  considered  a  work  on  *  the  Articles  *  might  be 
useful,  on  the  following  plan.  First,  a  defence  of  Ailieles : 
— then,  the  history  of  our  own  :■ — then,  an  explanation  of 
them  founded  on  the  historical  view  : — then,  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  sources  of  proof,  e,g.  Revelation  or  Nature^ 
the  Bible  or  the  Church,  the  Old  or  New  Testament  &c. : 
— then,  some  account  of  the  terms  used  in  Theologj^  as  a 
Science, — e.g.  *  Trinity/  *  Person/  *  Merits  of  Christ/ 
*  Grace,'  *  Hegeneration/  &c.  And  lastly,  some  general 
view  of  Chiistian  doctrines,  to  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
and  referred  to  their  proper  places  in  the  Articles.  It 
seems  to  me  much  better  thus  to  collect  the  subjects  of 
the  Articles  under  heads,  than  to  explain  and  prove  each 
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separately, — with  a  view  both  to  clearness  of  statement 
and  fulness  in  the  proof  from  Scripture* 

**  Will  you  consider  it  out  of  place  in  one  so  little 
known  as  myself,  to  add  that, — though  I  am  most 
desirous  you  should  be  put  into  full  possession  of  my 
views,  and  at  all  times  wish  to  profit  by  the  suggestions 
of  others,  and  am  not  aware  I  differ  in  any  material 
point  from  our  standard  writers, — yet,  intending  to  take 
upon  myself  the  entire  responsibility  of  everything  I 
wi'ite,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  allow  any  alteration 
without  the  concurrence  of  my  own  judgment :  and.  if 
the  change  required  were  great,  should  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  my  MS.  being  declined,  rather  than  consent 
to  suppress  or  modify  an^"  part  of  it  I  deemed  of  import- 
ance? In  saying  this,  perhaps  I  am  raising  actual 
difficulties  in  my  wish  to  avoid  possible  prospective 
ones:  yet,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  deem  it  best  to 
use  as  much  openness  as  possible,  begging  your  indul- 
gence towards  it,  and  being  entirely  disposed  to  welcome 
in  turn  any  frank  statement  of  your  own  sentiments 
which  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  communicate  to  me- 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

•'John  H.  Newman,'* 

The  generous  earnestness  of  the  writer  was  the  cause 
that  he  scarcely  appreciated  the  extent  and  largeness  of 
his  subject.  By  September  1 2th,  its  vastness  was  evidently 
overpowering  him.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  however^ 
by  severe  industry  and  not  without  injury  to  his  health, 
he  had  brought  his  labours  to  a  close  and  proposed  that 
their  title  should  be  *  Notices  of  tht  Principal  Councils  of  the 
Prim  if  ive  Church  in  illuslration  of  the  fundamental  doclrines 
if  Chrutianiit/!  Not  until  1833  did  the  volume  appear, 
and  then  as  an  independent  publication,  as  well  as  under 
an  entirely  different  title,—*  The  Artam  if  the  Fourth 
Century  \ — ^the  delay  having  been  occasioned  by  Hurrell 
Froude' 8  journey  to  the  south  of  Europe, in  which  Newman 
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accompanied  him.  This  proved  Newman's  great  work, 
— the  work  by  which  ho  will  be  chiefly  remembered."  It 
was  ready  for  publication  however,  as  already  stated,  by 
the  month  of  August  1832  ;  in  which  months  by  the  way, 
the  author  ran  over  from  Brighton  to  see  Rose,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  at  his  father's  vicarage,  Glynde,  neai" 
Lewes, — himself  in  broken  health.  A  letter  which  he 
received  from  Newman  later  in  the  year  will  be  read 
with  interest  on  more  accounts  than  one  :^- 

"Oriel  College,  Nov.  26th,  1832. 

"  My  dear  sir, — Your  account  of  your  health  has  caused 
me  very  great  concem.  I  sincerely  wish  you  could  get 
away  for  some  months, — or  rather  I  wish  I  could  take 
the  hbcrty  of  urging  you  so  to  do.  Is  it  not  possible  for 
an  Editor  so  to  arrange  his  prospective  busine.^8  as  to 
intrust  it  to  others  for  a  few  months?  Any  use  you 
could  make  of  myself  among  others  (on  rny  return)  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  shall  be  youi-s.  I 
know  indeed  how  valuable  personal  superintendence  is, 
and  on  this  account  feel  bomid  always  to  pray  for  the 
increased  personal  influence  of  one  whose  continuance  in 
active  exertion  is  of  such  moment  to  the  Church  j  yet  it 
is  far  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  to  suspend  exertion  than 
to  lose  the  power  of  making  it. 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  Froude  and  I  are  running 
away  as  truants  for  mere  pleasure.  He  goes  for  bis 
health,  having  a  consumptive  tendency  which  alarms  his 
fdeods.  I  have  been  for  years  suffering  from  duties  too 
many  for  me,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  recruiting 
myself  for  further  service:  but  it  makes  me  ashamed 
almost  to  go,  when  I  see  persons  labouring  who  are  more 
indisposed. 

"  We  propose,  if  you  will  let  us,  on  our  return,  to 
systematize  a  Poetry  department  for  you, — which  I  am 

*  '  Lot   me  take   thU  occaKion  of  penniuient  aiftud  im  our  literfttare/^ 

offering  my  grateful  timnks  to  >Ir.  — Rom'i  *  Apolo^^  for  the  8ludif  qf 

Newnian   for   hii    mvaliiftble   work  Divinity  *  [8«e  b€low,  p.  185]^  ^^i4$ 

on  ArianisiDi  which  will   take  ita  — P»4i- 
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cvn  ^'^  be  above  the  ordinary  run   of  such  ex- 

kilu  lul  may  l^e  tisefuL     We  shall  ask  for  2  pages 

in  duck  ^o..  and  sbalJ  insert  in  that  space  4  brief  compo- 
sitions, each  bringing  out  forcibly  une  idea.  You  will 
&uule  at  our  planning  such  details,  before  you  have  beard 
a  word  about  it :  but  if  it  interferes  with  any  plan  of 
Vours»  of  course  we  shall  take  a  negative  from  you  very 
lightly.  Our  object  is,  to  bring  oui  certain  tiiiths  and 
facta,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious,  simply  and 
forcibly,— with  greater  freedom  and  clearness  than  in 
*  The  vlrisfiau  Year  J  I  will  not  go  on  to  say,  with  gi'eater 
poetry.  If  it  answered  on  trial,  we  should  be  content  to 
carry  it  on  ad  hiji}iifuni.  It  might  be  exiled  *  Lyra  AptMoIka^ 
*'  When  you  see  or  write  to  Archd.  Lyall,  will  you  thank 
him  for  me  for  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  did  not  answer 
for  fear  of  ti*oubling  him?  He  made  me  the  desirable 
offer  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  half 
asking  me  down  to  see  him.  I  hope  some  time  or  other 
I  may  enjoy  the  btsnefit  he  proposes,  though  my  journey 
pi"events  my  doing  so  now.** 

The  frienda  set  out  in  December  1832, ...  "I  came  to 
Rome  from  Naples,"  writes  Mr*  Newman  ;  who  {in  the 
pages^  of  the  'Brituih  Magazine'  *)  presented  hie  country- 
men, on  his  return,  with  his  impressions  of  the  place  and 
its  Religion,  He  begins  by  describing,  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  phrase,  his  feelings  on  first  approaching 
Rome.  "  Let  me  think  awhile  "  (he  proceeds)  *'  on  the 
subject  thus  given  me  "  : — 

*'lt  cannot  be  denied  that  Rome  is  one  of  the  four 
monsters  of  Daniers  vision.  Do  Christian  travellers 
keep  this  enough  in  mind  1  I  think  not  .  .  .  .  ,  But 
fuither,  Rome  is  put  on  a  level  with  Babylon,  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  nay  it  is  worse  than  it.  The  vengeance  has  fallen 
on  Babylon,  and  it  is  no  more.  On  Rome,  too,  plagues 
have  come ;  but  it  survives.  What  does  this  circum- 
stance imply?  that  further  judgments  are  in  store?  I 
fear  it  does.     Rome,  the  mightiest  monster,  has  as  yet 

*  Vol.  V  (Jan.  1834), — pp.  I -J  I.    Se«  below,  p.  197. 
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escaped  on  easier  terms  than  Babylon.  Surely,  it  has 
not  drunk  out  the  Lord  8  cup  of  fury,  nor  expiated 
the  curse  !  And  then,  again,  the  fearful  Apocalypse 
occurs  to  my  mind.  Amid  the  obscurities  of  that  holy 
hook,  one  doctrine  is  clear  enough, — the  ungodliness 
of  Rome  ;  and  further,  its  destined  destruction.  Tkat 
destruction  hag  not  yet  overtaken  it ;  therefore  it  is 
in  store.     I  am  approaching  a  doomed  city.** 

This  is  terrible  reading  truly,  though  it  he  scrip- 
tural ly  true.  We  are  sui'prised  to  be  presently  assured 
that,— 

'*  In  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  sorceress  upon  the  seven 
hills  is  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  is  often  taken  for 
granted,  but  Rome  itself, — that  bad  spirit  which,  in  its 
former  shape,  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  Fourth 
Monarchy,  and  now  has  learned  by  experience  a  deeper 
cunidng,"  *'if  any  one  thinks  this  a  refined  distinction," 
(proceeds  the  pious  writer)  **  difficult  to  enter  into, 
and  useless  if  understood,  I  admit  it  is  most  difficulty 
but  not  useless." 

The  question  however  at  once  aii8es,^(we  ask  it 
respectfully,) — But  is  it  logically /jo^^/^ /  We  are  in- 
vited to  believe  that  "  the  animating  spii'it  of  the 
Fourth  Monarchy  "  is  also,  a*  far  a%  Rome  u  concerned^ 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  Fifth  and  last.  But  the  Fifth 
and  last  Kingdom  is  confessedly  'the  Kingdom  of  God,' 
— the  Christmn  Church, ^ot  which  the  animating  spirit  is 
Gon.     When  therefore  the  same  writer  asserts  that, 

» "  not  in  good  only,  but  in  evil  also,  the  old  spirit 
has  revived  ;  and  the  monster  of  Daniel's  vision,  un- 
tamed by  its  former  judgments,  hm  uized  ujnm  Chrig* 
iianifi/  as  the  new  instrument  of  its  impieties,  and 
awaits  a  second  and  final  woe  from  God's  hand'';^— 

what  else  does  he  assert  but  that  (he  Church  of  Some — 
forsaken  by  the   Holy  Spirit   of  God — ^is   under  the 

*  Bnd,  pp.  1 14  and  1 23. 
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usurped  dominion  of  Satan ;  and  therefore,  a»  a  Churchy 
awaits  a  tremendous  doom  ?  All  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject is  in  fact  removed  by  what  we  shall  hear  from 
him  by  and  by.^ 

In  his  ** Apohfta^'  *  Mr,  Newman  writes, — '*  Fronde 
and  I  made  two  calls  upon  Monsignor  (now  Cardinal) 
Wiseman  at  the  Collrf/io  Inglese  shortly  before  we  left 
Rome,"  To  which,  Fronde  adds  the  startling  intelli- 
gence that  their  object  had  been  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  they  might  be  admitted  to  Communion  with 
Rome,  and  that  they  had  been  surprised  to  learn  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a 
necessary  preliminary.'^  To  ourselves,  the  only  matter 
of  surprise  is  that  two  such  learned  Anglicans  should 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  definitely  to  make 
such  an  inquiry.  It  is  gratifying  at  all  events  (as  a 
friend  of  theirs  well  remarks)  to  know  that  Froude's 
opinions  were  only  in  the  course  of  formation  ;  and 
that  in  the  following  year,  when  approaching  death, 
he  expressed  himself  as  foUows : — 

**  If  I  was  to  assign  my  reason  for  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  preference  to  any  other  religious 
community,  it  would  be  simply  this, — That  she  has 
retained  an  apostolical  Clergy  and  exacts  no  sinful 
terms  of  communion ;  whereas  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Romanists,  though  retaining  an  apostolical  Clergy, 
do   exact  sioful    terms    of   communion:    and,    on  the 


'  See  below,  pp.  264-5. 

♦  Page  97. 

*  **  Wo  got  introduced  to  him  to 
find  ooi  whether  they  would  take 
OS  in  on  any  tenna  to  which  we 
could  iwiat  our  consciencea;  and 
we  found  to  our  dismay  that  not 
one  itep  would  bo  {gained  without 
awaUowifig  the  Council  of  Treat  as 


a  whole."  (Proude's  *  H&n\a\ns^  pp. 
304-7). — "  I  Bay  uothiug  here  of 
her  iiitenae  hatred  of  ue,"  wrote 
Newman  at  this  very  time:  "and 
the  iron  temper  with  which  she 
resists  all  proposals  of  ever  «o  little 
concesaion,"  (*  Briiuh  Magazine ^ 
vol.  V.  p.  131.) 
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other,  no  other  religious  community  has  retained  such 
Clergy/* « 

His  language  at  least  establishes  that  this  bold  and 
adventurous  reasoner,  whose  sole  object  was  Truth, 
wherever  it  might  bo  found,  was  to  the  laat  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  period 
referred  to  however  Mr.  Newman,  with  entire  sincerity, 
would  have  expressed  himself  in  the  same  tenus.  It 
was  from  Rome,  in  the  meantime^  that  he  sent  the  first 
number  of  the  *  Z^ra  Apodolka  *  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter : — 

*'Rome,  March  i6th,  1833. 

''My  dear  sir, — I  send  two  numliera  of  the  *Xym/ 
which  if  you  think  them  worthy,  may  be  inserted  re- 
spectively in  the  Magazine  for  May  and  June.  But  if 
you  prefer  waiting  till  we  come  home,  well  and  good. 

"  I  wUl  make  two  requests :  first,  that  no  poetry  from 
other  correspondents  should  follow  the  'Zym  *  so  closely 
as  to  seem  to  come  under  its  title.  Next,  (which  your 
l>etter  judgment  may  decline  granting.)  that  you  would 
put  a  line  of  notice  before  every  number  of  the  '  Lr/ra' 
to  signify  that  *  The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  contained  in  it/  This  would  set  us  at  liberty 
to  speak  freely,  which  might  be  inexpedient  in  a  kno%vn 
person  such  as  youraelf*  The  motto  is  part  of  Achilles* 
speech  on  returning  to  the  battle.  If  you  think  that 
beginning  with  ymut^  h'  is  harsh  and  unprecedented, 
pray  put  yr<i(T€tT$\  though  this  is  flat  i  or  omit  it 
altogether,  or  substitute  another. 

**  We  were  very  sorry  to  see  at  Malta  an  announcement 
in  the  paper  that  you  had  resigned  the  Christian  Advo- 
cateship.   Is  this  from  ill  health  1  anyhow  it  is  grievous. 

''  We  bave  received  great  civilities  from  M.  Bunsen, 
who  is  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  person. 

**How  pleased  we  should  be  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
^Britkh  Magazine"  here,  and  see  the  state  of  feeling  in 

"  Froude  to  Fence v&l,  Sep*  9,  (p.  41)  of  Ptsrcpvura  'LtHer  to  Dr* 
I834,     ^  q.iiote  from  the  Appendix      ArnM''  kc.  1841. 
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the  Church  upon  that  cursed  spoliatiou  bill  which  the 
Papers  give  us  notice  of! 

*'  With  Froudc'a  best  regards  and  good  mshes,  ever 
yours  very  truly  '*  John  H,  Newman, 

''We  intend  being  in  England  by  the  middle  of 
June,"^ 

It  was  the  9th  of  July  before  Newman  (who  had 
lingered  behind  his  companion)  set  foot  in  England. 
*'  When  I  got  home  from  abroad,"  (he  writes),  *'  I  found 
that  already  a  movement  had  commenced  in  opposition 
to  the  specific  danger  w^hich  at  that  time  was  threaten- 
ing "  the  Church.  *'  Several  zealous  and  able  men  had 
united  their  counsels,  and  were  in  correspondence  w^ith 
each  other."  ^  As  already  explained,  the  sacrilegious 
Bill  for  the  suppression  of  half  the  Episcopate  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  which  was  then  being  eagerly  pressed 
through  Pai^liament,  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
Newman  reached  Oxford  at  what  proved  to  himself  a 
critical  moment :  for  on  the  very  next  Sunday  after  his 
arrival  (July  14th,  1833)  Keble  preached  from  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  pulpit  his  famous  Assize  Sermon,  which  was 
published  at  once  under  the  title  ''National  Apmfastf^ 
This,  in  Newman's  case,  was  like  the  application  of 
a  spark  to  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Throughout  his 
travels,  but  especially  as  he  drew  nearer  home,  he  had 
been  visited  with  strange  spiritual  impressions  that  a 
great  work  was  awaiting  him  in  England.  "  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  a  mission,"^     He  walked  back  to 

Thene  j)o«mB  ore  to  be  found  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  656-7  (June) — and  (with  the* 
CofHWune  Doctorum  by  Isaac  Wil- 
liame  prefiied)  in  vol*  W.  p.  24-5 
(J  uly)  of  the  'Britinh  Magatint '  for 

1833- 

•  J^%fo,— pp.  103-4* 

*  Ibid. — pp.  99-100. 


^  Immediately  foIlowB*  written  in 
the  aiune  beautifii]  bftndwritingt 
No,  I,— (I)  The  Courtie  of  Truih  : 
(j)  The  Greek  Fathers:  (3)  Ikivid 
numherhiff  the  peofAe:  (4)  Thet^uint 
and  the  Hitro  ,  ♦  .  AIbo,  No.  II, — 
(1)  The  Church  of  Home  i  (a)  HAT- 
AOT  MIMHTU2 :  (3)  Jftwe*  tedng 
iheLami:  (4)  The  Paing  of  Memory. 
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Oriel  from  St.  Mary'a, — deeply  moved  by  what  he  had 
heard,  (though  indeed  the  sermon  in  question  is  by  no 
means  extraordinary )j  and  "  ever  considered  and  kept  the 
day,  as  the  ataii  of  the  religious  movement  of  1^33/* 
For  *  religious/  read  Tmctarian  in  the  foregoing  sentence, 
and  the  statement  is  historically  correct.  But  the  reiipowt 
movement,  as  we  liavo  seen^  had  made  its  beginning 
'*  not  with  obsei-vation  *'  several  yeai's  before.  I  chiefly 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  Newman's  truthful  reminiscences 
of  this  periodj  because  he  pays  at  the  outset  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  subject  of  these  pages,  and  furnishes  us 
with  another  portrait  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  from  personal  intercourse  were  alone 
competent  to  describe  Mm*  After  enumerating  *'  Mr. 
Keble,  Hurrell  Froude,  Mr,  William  Palmer  of  Worcester 
College,  Mr.  Arthur  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Rose/'  the 
writer  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

**  To  mention  Mr.  Hugh  Rose's  name  is  to  kindle  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him,  a  host  of  pleasant  and 
affectionate  remembrances.  He  was  the  man  above  all 
others  fitted  by  his  cast  of  mind  and  literary  powers  to 
make  a  stand,  if  a  stand  could  be  made,  against  the 
calamity  of  the  times.  He  was  gifted  with  a  high  and 
large  mind,  and  a  true  sensibility  of  what  was  great 
and  beautiful ;  he  wrote  with  warmth  and  energy ;  and 
he  had  a  cool  head  and  cautious  judgment.  He  spent 
his  strength  and  shoHened  his  life,  pro  £cchmd  Det,  as  he 
understood  that  sovereign  idea.  Some  years  earlier  he 
had  been  the  first  to  give  warning,  I  think  from  the 
University  pulpit  at  Cambridge,  of  the  perils  to  England 
which  lay  in  the  biblical  and  theological  speculations  of 
Germany.  The  Reform  agitation  followed,  and  the  Whig 
government  came  into  power.  ,  .  .  He  feared  that  by  the 
Whig  party  a  door  would  be  opened  in  England  to  the 
most  grievous  of  heresies,  which  never  could  be  closed 
again.  In  order  under  such  grave  circumstances  to  unite 
Churchmen  together,  and  to  make  a  front  against  the 
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coming  danger,  he  had  in  1832  commenced  the  ^  Brifi^h 
Magazine,'  and  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  Oxford  in  the 
summer  term,  in  order  to  beat  up  for  writers   for  his : 
publication.     On  that  occasion  I  became  known  to  him  | 
through  Mr.  Pabner,     His  reputation  and  position  came  ] 
in  aid  of  his  obvious  fitneas,  in  point  of  character  and  ^ 
intellect,  to  become  the  centre  of  an  ecclesiastical  move*- 
ment''^ 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  this  retrospect :  but  we 
have  to  resume  our  narrative  at  the  period  immediately 
antecedent  to  Mr,  Newman's  return  from  his  travels : 
and  I  again  prefer  to  avail  myself  of  the  statements  of 
an  eye-witness  and  chief  actor  in  the  scene  to  be 
described, — William  Palmer : 

*'  When  the  month  of  June  1833  arrived,  those  friends 
who  had  been  in  correspondence  upon  the  prospects  of " 
the  Church,  from  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Hampshire  and 
Oxford,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  personal  confer- 
ence and  comparij3on  of  views  upon  the  all-impoi'tant 
subject  which  occupied  their  thoughts.  The  suggestion 
for  a  meeting  presented  itself  contemporaneously  to 
several  minds  ;  and  Rose  took  the  initiative  by  inviting 
Froude,  Perceval,  Keble,  Newman,  myself,  and  those 
who  thought  with  us,  to  a  conference  at  Hadleigh 
Rectory,  to  meet  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  We  met 
there  on  July  2,5  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Those 
present  were,  Ilttgh  Jamejf  Eose,  MicAard  IJttrrell  Froudc^ 
Arthur  P.  Perceval,  and  mi/sel/\  Keble  had  been  expected 
to  be  present,  but  he  did  not  appear*" 

His  reply  to  Rose*s  invitation — dated  *Fairford,  i6th 
July  1833,* — follows: 

**My  dear  Friend,^ — ^Mr.  Palmer  has  communicated  to  me 
your  kind  and  tempting  invitation,  which  I  heartily  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  accept.  Believe  me,  few  schemes 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  me,  if  I  was  in  a  condition  to 
indulge  in  schemes  at  all.     But  my  Father's  great  age 

*  -^poZc^a,— pp.  104-5* 
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and  failing  health,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  has  no 
one  to  be  with  him  in  my  absence  but  my  sister,  who 
IB  never  well,  make  me  quite  a  home-bij'd, — unless  when 
I  can  get  my  brother  or  some  of  his  family  to  take  my 
place  :  and  then  I  am  bound  to  be  working  at  Hooker, 
who  hangs  on  hand  sadly  on  account  of  these  my 
engiigementa.  Nevertheless  I  would  put  by  every  thing 
and  come  to  you,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  I  could 
be  of  much  use  in  discussions  such  as  you  and  our 
friends  are  meditating :  but  I  know  my  own  deficiency 
in  ecclesiastical  learning  so  well  as  to  be  quite  prepared 
to  kear  or  read  with  great  profit  what  might  pass  on 
such  an  oceasionj  but  very  unequal  to  mitjgeH  or  utifue 
points  at  the  time.  Aud  this  is  really  the  plain  truth, 
and  makes  mo  tolerably  sure  that  altho'  /  should  deeply 
regret  miaaing  such  a  visit  as  you  ofler  me,  ^our  coumeh 
will  have  no  great  loss/' 

Keble  therefore  was  not  one  of  those  who  attended 
the  Hadleigh  Conference*  Neither  was  Newniao  present* 
It  was  in  fact  but  a  fortnight  since  he  had  returned 
from  the  Continent.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  be 
has  stated  in  print  on  the  subject/-  that  be  was  bent 
on  independent  action*  '*  We,  however/*  (writes  Palmer), 
**  met  to  do  what  we  might  towards  the  defence  of  the 
Church/'  In  anticipation  of  their  visit  on  the  morrow, 
Mr,  Rose  remarks  (in  a  letter  to  Joshua  Watson)^— '*  Le 
Bas  is  with  me  for  a  day  or  two.  The  Oxford  friends 
have  begged  to  bring  down  Mr.  Copeland,  as  a  good 
man  and  true.  Would  that  you  were  here  to  modei'ate 
and  guide  us!**^ 

It  is  remembered,  (and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten), that  the  friends  met  in  the  chamber  over 
the  entmnce  of  the  old  tower  built  by  Archdeacon 
Pykenbam  in  1495, — having  one  large  window  over  the 
doorway ,^-and  two  windows  at  right  angles  looking  the 


•  Aptfloffia^ — pp.  1 0^-11  a. 
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other  direction*  I  may  add  that  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (R,  C.  Trench)  at  the  period  referred  to  was  Rose's 
Curate.* 

"  I  remember  very  well  the  room  at  Hadleigh  Rectory 
where  our  Conference  was  held  in  1 833/' — (writes  William 
Palmer,  in  reply  to  a  request  of  mine  many  years  after 
that  he  would  favour  me  with  his  reminiscences  of  what 
took  place  on  the  occasion  referred  to) : — 

"  It  was  in  the  back  of  the  house,  looking  towards  the 
garden.  I  think  it  was  Rose's  study.  Here  we  met 
after  breakfast  for  some  hours  each  day  for  three  days, 
sitting  round  the  room.  Each  in  succession  spoke  on 
the  dangers  of  the  Church  and  the  remedies  suggested ; 
after  which,  we  all  expresse<l  opinions.  The  pubhcation 
of  Tracts  and  other  works  was  much  dwelt  on,  but  we 
could  not  settle  any  details.  All,  I  believe,  felt  the 
seriousness  of  this, — the  first  attempt  to  combine  for 
the  preservation  of  great  essential  principlest  I  know 
I  was  myself  impressed  with  the  importance  of  what 
we  were  about,  but  on  the  whole  the  result  was  dis- 
appointing r  it  did  not  lead  to  the  practical  agreement  we 
needed.     We  had  to  adjourn  the  whole  matter  to  Oxford.'* 

At  Oxford  therefore,  on  their  return,  the  friends  (with 
Newman  and  Keble)  took  counsel  together ; — Froude 
(a  man  of  splendid  abilities  and  real  genius,  but  sadly 
wanting  in  judgment  and  of  fatal  indiscretion, '')  rendering 
the  good  cause  the  gi'eatest  disservice  in  his  power  by 
speaking  of  the  Hadleigh  Conference  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  as  '*  the  compirae^'* :  which  letter  was  soon  after- 
wards published.  Undeniable  however  it  is  that  the 
Hadleigh  Conference  had  given  definite  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  idea  of  mated  acftoi^ — ^ which  had  only 
been  adumbrated  by  Rose's  visit  to  Oxford  in  the  summer 

*  The  foregvjing  detaib  are  sup-  Ian  to  refresh  his  memory,  juet 

plSed  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Spooner,  before  hia  death.'* 

Rectorof  Hadleigh^— who ftddAthftt  ^  See   Churtou's  ^  Mvinoir,* — ii*] 

Treuda  "  wrote  to  uk  for  portiou-  1 39-41. 
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of  the  preceding  yeax.**  They  spoke  of  thetiiselves, 
among  themselves,  as  ^*  ike  Siiciei^r'^  Not  that  the 
Oxford  friends  were  altogether  able  to  agree  as  to  tho 
method  to  be  pursued.  Palmer  was  for  strictly  corporate 
efforts:  Newman,  for  individual  and  separate  action, 
*'  No  great  work  "  (he  says)  **  was  done  by  a  system  ; 
whereavs  systems  rise  out  of  individual  exertions.  Luther 
was  an  individual/*^ 

It  was  the  Long  Vacation  of  i^$%  and  the  friends  met 
at  Oriel,™ to  which  College  they  almost  all  belonged. 
Before  the  3rd  of  September,  Newman  had  put  forth  the 
fii-st  three  of  the  Series  which  soon  became  famous  as 
the  '*  Trachfor  the  Tlmts,  '*''  These  were  followed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  by  seventeen  others, — of  which  seven 
were  by  Newman,— two  by  John  and  one  by  Thomas 
Keble^ — two  by  Benjamin  Harrison, — and  one  apiece 
by  J-  W.  Bowden,  R.  H.  Froude,  Alfred  Menzics,  E.  B. 
Pusey,  One  (No,  15)  was  a  joint  composition  and  has 
a  peculiar  history,^  Something  more  will  have  to  be 
said  concerning  these  *  Tracts  *  by  and  by  [pp.  194-226,] 

While  however  the  efforts  of  Churchmen  at  the  period 
we  have  reached  aie  being  reviewed,  it  requires  to  be 

stated,  that  at  Palmer's  instance,  an  Association  was  re- 
solved upon  to  maintain  pure  and  Inviolate  the  Doctrines, 
Services  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
an  'Appeal  to  Churchmen  '  (also  from  his  pen)  to  unite 
with  that  obji-ctr  met  with  an  instantaneous  and  hearty 
response  from  all  quarters.  An  Address  to  the  Primate 
was  drawn  up ;  which,  by  the  beginning  of  1 834,  had 

•  Bee  ftbove,— p.  163,  •  Modej*«  Leiters,-^pp,  33,  34- 

'  See  J,  B.  Mo«ley'»  Letters i —  *  See  Newmrnn*!  Apohifia^—ppn 

PP»  lit  Mt  l^f  37.  115-^-     Tlio  reader  11  ftlio  referred 

'  Apologia, — ^p.  iii.    See  below,  to  the  Appendix  (D). 

VOL.  I.  W 
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been  signed  by  8000  Clergy, — the  greatest  combination 
hitherto  known  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  strong 
desire  was  now  expressed  by  lay  churchmen  to  take 
part  in  the  movement.  Tiiis  was  formulated  by  Joshua 
Watson :  *  and  the  result  was,  that — 

**  From  every  part  of  England,  every  town  and  city,  there 
arose  an  united,  strong,  emphatic  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  Church  of  England,  The  national  feeling,  long 
pent  up,  depressed,  despondent,  had  at  length  obtainea 
freedom  to  pour  forth ;  and  the  effect  was  amazing. 
The  Church  suddenly  came  to  life.  ,  .  ,  To  its  astonish- 
ment, it  found  itself  the  object  of  warm  popular  affection 
and  universal  devotion.     Its  enemies  were  silenced."  ^ 

This  prelimiuary  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Oxford 
movement  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  deBcribe  its  origin  and  progress. 
Quite  plain  is  it  that  the  heaH  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  fetiU  sound.  Churchmanahip  (it  deserves  to  be  re- 
peated) was  evoked — not  created^— hy  these  appeals.  The 
fact  is  unmistakable,  and  is  very  much  to  be  noted.  All 
that  was  henceforth  needed  was  sound  guidance  on 
genuine  Anglican  lines,  and  a  strong  continuous  impulse 
from  head -quarters.  Beyond  all  things,  (as  I  venture  to 
think,)  the  stimulus  of  a  'final  School  of  Theology' 
which  was  withheld  from  Oxford  until  1 869,  should  then 
have  been  applied.     But  to  return. 

Little  can  the  fiiends  who  met  in  conference  at  Had- 
leigh  have  imagined  on  what  a  painful  tenure  theii'  en- 
tertainer was  holding  his  life  :— 

**  I  have  been  up  three  nights,*'  (he  wrote  to  Joshua 
Watson  on  the  19th  June).  "I  should  not  mention  this, 
but  on  many  occasions  I  ara  ^q  jaded  by  want  of  rest  that 
I  really  believe  I  write  in  a  sad  careless  and  dejected 

'  Chvirton'B  *  Memoir ^ — ii.  33-4. 

^  Palmer  in  the  6'.  -B.,  (Maj,  1883),  p.  653-4. 
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way.     It  is  really  only  the  M^  which  guides  tho  pen  10 
Buch  castas,  and  to  this  I  hope  yon  will  impute  it.**  ^ 

As  little  can  the  friends  have  known  that  the  deplor- 
able atate  of  his  health  Iiad  already  constrained  him  to 
surrender  in  intention  the  pleasant  Rectory-houBC  in 
which  they  were  among  the  last  to  enjoy  his  hospitality* 
Hia  friend  Lyall  had  been  down  to  visit  him,  had  wit- 
nessed his  Butfeiings,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  consent 
to  some  plan  of  exchange.     In  July,  Rose  writes, — 

''  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  I  regret  the  loss  of 
Hadleigh.  No  place  which  I  have  ever  seen  as  a  clerical 
residence  had  tho  same  character  or  the  same  attraction 
from  the  memory  of  predecessors,  as  this :  and  there  is 
no  country  place  where  one  could  be  more  useful  both  to 
the  pai^ish  and  the  neighbourhood*  But  I  have  not  had 
one  day's  health,  and  hardly  one  night's  rest,  since  I 
came  in  the  beginning  of  January.  I  am  tongue-tied 
and  hand-tied,  doing  nothing  in  my  parish,  and  so  ex- 
hausted by  sitting  up  at  night  that  I  can  hardly  read  or 
write  in  tne  day.  There  was  therefore  no  possibility  of 
refusing  such  kindness,  or  passing  such  an  opportunity 
which  seemed  providential.  If  it  should  please  God  that 
I  can  be  of  service  by  being  in  health,  I  shall  rejoice 
indeed.  And  if  otherwise,  I  shall  at  least  know  that  I 
have  tried  what  I  could  try.  ...  My  wife,''  (he  adds  in  a 
post-script)  "  who  loves  this  place  exceedingly,  behaves 
like  a  heroine  about  it/'  ^ 


It  is  due  to  the  excellent  woman  thus  referred  to,  that 
I  should  transcribe  the  words  with  which  Palmer  dis- 
misses his  recollections  of  the  Hadleigh  Conference : — 

*'  Mrs,  Rose,  whom  I  knew,  seemed  to  be  admirably 
suited  to  be  a  help  meet  for  him.  Her  excellent  sense, 
firmness  of  character,  and  unfailing  affection,  were  his 
great  support  during  the  sad  years  of  suffering  which  he 

•  From  Ha4lleitrh»  1833, 

^  H.  J.  H,  to  Josiiua  Watson,  &om  Hadleigli,  5  Jalji  1835, 


I  So 
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had  to  cndiu'o.  What  a  flood  of  memories  and  thoughts 
too  deep  fur  expi-ession  must  have  been  in  that  woman's 
mind  I '' 

The  essential  feature  of  the  plan  which  Ai-chdeacon 
Lyall  had  designed  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rose's  health 
involved  exchange  for  a  considerable  London  cure.  This 
part  of  the  scheme  (which  was  the  feature  which  chiefly 
recommended  it  to  Rose's  acceptance,  and  which  his 
physician  greatly  applauded,)  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Thus  driven  away  from  Ha dleigh,— without  plans 
for  the  future,  but  with  a  profound  conviction  (the  words 
are  his  own)  that  "  all  was  for  the  best,"  and  "  more  than 
contented  to  go  where  he  might  be  at  all  useful," — Rose 
resigned  his  valuable  preferment  in  Suffolk,  accepting  in 
exchange  the  small  cures  of  Fairstead  in  Essox^  and  S. 
Thomas  8,  Southwark,  The  latter  he  retained  till  his 
death.  The  reluctance  with  which  he  submitted  to  these 
repeated  enforced  migi^ations, — so  fatal  to  that  repose  of 
mind  which  beyond  all  things  he  craved  for  himself  as 
the  condition  of  toiling  successfully  in  his  Master^a  ser- 
vice,— is  more  easily  imagined  than  described*  Of  a 
truth,  the  phenomena  of  this  mortal  life  of  ours,  always 
a  mystery,  aro  sometimes  felt  to  ha  beyond  measure  per- 
plexing. Some  satisfaction  in  the  meantime  it  may  well 
have  been  to  him,  at  this  juncture,  to  be  addressed  as 
follows  by  an  attached  and  deservedly  honoured  neigh- 
bour, ^(rector  of  Whatfield,  the  adjoining  parish  to 
HadleighJ— the  Rev.  F.  Calvert  Wheatfield '^  :~ 

**You  have  the  satisfaction  in  leaving  Hadleigh  of 
knowing  that  you  have  deputed  an  old  friend  to  repre- 
sent you  :  that  in  providing  that  paiish  with  an  incum- 
bent, you  have  thrown  your  mantle  upon  a  worth}" 
successor,  who  is  of  '  the  School  of  the  Prophets ; '  and 

•  The  letter  li  dated  Oob.  i6,  1835. 
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that  you  have  earned  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  mueh  esteem  and  more  regrets  than  any  reasonable 
man  would  wish  for." 

Rose  however  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
further  service  for  which  his  Master  designed  him*  The 
University  of  Dui'ham,  a  new  foundation,  was  at  that 
moment  struggling  into  existence.  Liberally  endowed 
out  of  the  ample  resources  of  the  see,  its  object  was  to 
secure  for  the  Northern  counties  educational  advantages 
corresponding  to  those  for  which  the  youth  of  England 
had  hitherto  been  consti^ained  to  resort  either  to  Oxfoni 
or  to  Cambridge.  It  was  further  wished  that  Durham 
Uni\^rsity  might  become  a  school  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  the  Clergy.  The  scheroe  had  been  elaborated  by 
the  provident  wisdom  and  munificence  of  William  Van 
Mildert,  the  illustrious  prelate  who,  happily  for  the  new 
University,  Tvas  at  that  time  [1826-1836]  set  over  the 
See  of  Durham.  But  all  was  as  yet  in  an  inchoatt^ 
state.  Tw^o  yeai's  later  Van  Mildert  was  still  aiming  at 
the  annexation  of  prcbendal  stalls  to  Academical  Offices, 
and  hoping  to  obtain  a  royal  Charter  for  his  University, 
— which  however  was  not  obtained  until  the  year  after 
his  deaths  viz.  in  1837,  His  watchful  eye  and  appre- 
ciative judgment  had  in  the  meantime  marked  out 
Hugh  James  Rose  as  the  one  man  in  Englantl  who  was 
fittest  by  his  sound  theological  learning  and  orthodoxy, 
— the  breadth  of  his  views  and  the  ardour  of  his  dis- 
position,— to  set  an  impress  on  Durham  as  a  School  of 
Divinity,  if  he  might  but  be  persuaded  to  become  the 
first  to  occupy  the  professorial  Chair,  Accordingly,  the 
Bishop  had  already  caused  overtures  to  be  made  to 
him  through  their  common  friend — Joshua  Watson.  To 
the  latter,  on  the  19th  June,  Rose  had  replied  as 
foUows  : — 


». 
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"  With  respect  to  Durham^  I  feel  the  full  kindness  of 
your  letter,  and  I  ha^vo  every  inclination  to  the  post 
which  a  hope  of  usefulness  conld  give,  and  which  the 
connexion  with  such  an  Institution,  such  a  Cathedral, 
such  a  Bishop,  and  with  books,  could  cause  to  me 
who  like  all  such  things.  But  still,  I  know  too  what 
embarrassment  to  myself  and  others  I  might  cause  and 
how  much  and  constantly  my  infirmities  must,  in  that 
case,  be  consiJered  and  brought  forward.  This  w^ould 
be  wrong,  degrading  and  bad.  I  now  know  what  I  have 
to  endure.  And  one  sacrifice  will  be  all^  and  will  save 
farther  necessity  of  worrying  people  with  tales  of  iUnesa 
and  representations  of  intirmity."  ^ 

There  was,  in  the  meantime,  but  one  opinion  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  voice  in  such  a  matter  was  entitled 
to  most  deference,  as  to  what,  for  the  Church's  sake,  was 
most  desirable.  The  Archbishop  made  no  secret  of  his 
distress  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  w^ay  of 
his  accepting  the  Divinity  Professorship  at  Durham : — 

*"  It  would  in  my  opinion"  (he  wiites)  "*be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  infant  institution  to  have  the 
credit  of  your  name  in  that  office ;  not  to  mention  the 
still  more  important  advantage  which  the  students 
would  derive  from  such  an  instructor.''  ® 

Thus  in  short  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  the  end  of 
several  weeks,  Mr.  Hose,  anxious  though  he  was  to  be 
spared  the  responsibility,  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions  of  the  excellent  Northern  Prelate.  He  was  in  fact 
left  without  alternative.  This  appeai^s  from  what  he 
wrote  to  Joshua  Watson  on  the  27th  of  September.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  having  objected  to  the  scheme,  had 
addressed  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham : — 

"  He  has  received  in  return  really  an  aftecting  letter, 


^  H.  J.  R.  to  Jofihija  Watson,— 
dated  Hftdleigb^  19  June,  1^33* 


•  The  Abp.  to  H.  J»  R„— 'Law*- 
heih,  StpL  17,  1833/ 
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describing  his  own  anxiefcy  in  such  torriirt  as  or»ul<l  not 
be  resisted,  and  setting  a  value  on  my  t?'j^'^^  thrro  far 
beyond  what  justice  warranted/'  **At  la^t  therefMi-e/' 
proceeds  Rose,  "  alJ  my  plans  for  the  long  space  of  three 
months  seem  settled.  Hadleigh  I  left  finally  on 
Wednesday, — with  what  a  sorrowful  heart,  I  cannot  tfdl 
you  ;  though  (true  to  the  end)  it  dlHniiHsed  nie  with  a 
violent  fit  of  asthma.  Syren-like  it  looked  pleaHanier 
than  ever  while  it  stabbed  me.  It  is  a  sad  blow  and  break 
up  altogether,  on  which  I  have  no  heart  to  dwell* ''^ 

No  one  with  a  human  heart  can  read  such  words, — 
wrung  out  of  such  an  one  as  Hugh  James  Rose, — without 
experiencing  a  pang  of  the  liveliest  sympathy.  We  have 
already  heard  his  estimate  of  his  delightful  home.  To 
its  exquisite  beauty,  grandeur  even,  all  who  have  visited 
the  locality  bear  tefetixoony.  Behold  him  driven  forth 
from  it,  after  three  years  of  p&inlul  occupancyi  by  an 
invisible  Hand!  .  .  <  A  further  extract  from  the  same 
letter  will  not  be  unacceptable ; — 

*'  Having  by  law  four  or  five  months  my  own,  I  have 
plaeed  them  at  the  Bp.  of  H'b  disposal ;  and  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  he  has  acoeplea  this  wretched  pro- 
po^,  and  I  am  going.  I  am  sorry  to  go,  because  I  fear 
that  I  am  unfit;  but  seeii:^  the  saei^ioes  the  Bishop 
makes,  and  his  present  wretched  state  from  Mrs.  Van 
Mildt^rt's  &e«b  attack.  I  would  not  fall  for  any  oomnder- 
ation.  The  house  at  8.  Tbomas's  most  be  painted  and 
tins  will  be  done  while  we  are  goiMi.  Whalber  I  shall 
ratam  afler  the  first  term,  and  go  for  six  weeks  in  April, 
or  stay  on  at  once  till  March,  I  muri$t  leave  to  eiream* 
fltances.  At  all  eveiUs,  Ishall  (DN.)  be  in  Londoo  part  of 
tlie  Sprii^.  And  this  is  a  great  comfori  to  me*  For  I 
eannot  say  how  much  in  these  crilieal  ttmies  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  nor  how  anxiously  I  IocJl  Conrard  to  seeing 
yoQ  again* 

""I  'i«ad  in'  at  &  Tboma^s  on  Smidajr;  and  iball. 


»H.J.&.toJs 


k  Wmmm4    iiitiii  Wmma^  vj  %t0^  ^^i^ 
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I  believe,  be  at  Addington  from  the  next  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  till  Friday,— -returning  here  on  Saturday, 
and  starting  for  Durham  very  soon,  for  I  must  have 
a  week's  quiet  talk  with  Thorpe.  I  fear  sadly  that 
there  is  no  plan.  He  saya  that  they  await  my  arrival  in 
order  to  settle  most  important  matters  as  to  the  Theo- 
logical Ikffrees,  Of  all  this  I  know  nothing, — nay,  do 
not  even  know  what  he  means,  and  only  know  that  in 
a  former  letter,  he  said  that  everything  was  left  un- 
decided for  me.  Now,  however  fine  it  is  to  legislate,  it 
is  also  very  nei'vous.  O  that  I  could  take  you  down 
with  me  I  Might  not  Durham  be  made  a  grand  Theo- 
logical School,  where,  even  after  the  Universities,  they 
who  could  afford  it  might  go  for  a  year  or  two  ?  Think 
of  this,  and  tell  me  any  thing  which  strikes  you."^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  a  few 
days  later  to  Newman  will  he  read  with  interest  :— 

"You  have  perhaps  heard  from  others  that  I  am  in 
future  to  divide  my  time  between  a  cure  of  about  250 
people  in  Essex,  and  a  very  small  one  in  London,  where 
however  I  think  some  sphere  of  usefulness  among  the 
medical  men  seems  to  offer  itself.  However  this  may 
he,  very  small  cures  are  the  only  fit  ones  for  me  just 
now.  Whether  it  may  ever  please  God  to  restore  me  to 
a  capacity  for  more  active  exertion  again  remains  to  be 
seen,  with  patience. 

*'  Till  my  house  at  S.  Thomas's  is  ready  for  me,  I  am 
going  down  to  Dm'ham,  at  the  Bishop  s  earnest  request, 
to  do  what  I  can  towards  laying  a  good  foundation 
there.  The  prospect  has  its  bright  and  its  dark  side 
also.  There  are  many  dithcultiea ;  but  I  have  views 
which,  if  they  could  be  realized,  would  make  Durham 
a  stronghold  for  the  Chureh,  How  ardently  do  I  wish 
that  my  health  had  been  such  as  to  have  enabled  me  to 
take  the  appointment  permanently  I  These  things  how- 
ever are  ordered  for  the  best/'  ^ 


1  H.  J.  R.  to  JMbnA  WftUon,— 
Palrvtead,  a;  Sept.  183 2. 


^  H.  J.  R.  tt)  J,  H.  N,— [F»ir- 
itea<l]  Oct.  1,  183^, 
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Under  such  circumstances  then,  and  with  such  aspira- 
tionHj  Hugh  James  Rose  repaked  to  Durham  in  order  to 
keep  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1833.  He  reached  the 
scene  of  his  destined  labours  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  Some  may  care  to  be  told  that  the  house  he 
occupied  was  that  adjoining  to  the  gateway  of  the  Close 
(in  Durham  called  "CoDege")  on  the  North  side;  and 
that  his  study  was  the  room  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance-hall.  The  Lectuix^s  for  the  Students  in  Divinity 
were  given  in  private,  catechctically,  day  by  day, — on 
the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings, Mr.  Rose  gave  a  general  Lecture  addressed  to  the 
whole  University.  His  drawing-room,  where  he  received 
hiB  pupils  after  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  was  the 
right  band  of  the  two  rooms  facing  a  visitor  who  entered 
the  halL^ 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  having  decided  that  each 
Professor  in  the  University  should  deliver  besides  a 
public  Lecture  in  the  course  of  every  Term,  Rose  took 
for  the  subject  of  his  ovm  inaugural  Address,  'An 
Apology  for  fke  Slmli/  of  IHvunff/' \  delivering  it  in  Bp. 
Cosin  s  Library,  Tbis  was  afterwards  published.  Far 
more  brilliant  and  effective  however  was  his  terminal 
Divinity  Lecture  for  the  ensuing  Lent  Terra,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  same  auditory,  and  from  the  same  place, 
April  1 5,  I H34,  This  second  Lecture  is  entitled  *  The 
Stiul^  of  Church  Hut  or y  recommemleiV  It  is  indeed  an 
admirable  composition,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  candidate  for  the  Ministry.  Newman 
writes  concerning  it, — 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  second  Durham  Lecture 
on  the  study  of  Church  History.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic   compositions   I    ever   met   with,   and    cn- 

'  From  my  friend^  Profeaaor  A.  S.  Furu-^  Cftnon  of  Durk&UL 
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tbusiasm  we  know  is  catching.  I  trust  it  will  carry- 
away,  as  well  as  inform  and  cnnvinee,  a  great  many 
readers.  It  is  scarcely  becoming  to  say  all  this ;  but 
I  have  been  talking  of  it  to  every  friend  I  come  near, 
and  cannot  refrain  unburdening  myself  to  you  in  the 
number/'  ^ 

To  the  *' exquisite  peroration"  of  this  heai't-stirring 
production,  the  Rev.  John  Miller  used  freely  to  invite 
attention.  After  quoting  it  in  full,  he  points  out  that 
"not  even  this  deep  tone  of  heart-felt  earnestness  and 
loftiness  of  view  could  save  the  wi'iter  from  the  sensitive 
attacks  of  pai-ty-spirit.  The  lectuier  had  pronounced  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Milner,  as  a  Church  historian. 
This  was  presently  denounced  as  a  desigBed  attack  in 
gross  upon  an  entire  body  of  men  and  principles,  and 
as  a  manifesto  on  the  part  of  the  new  University 
of  Durham  to  such  efleci  It  is  needless  to  revive 
forgotten  names,  and  to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  a  spent 
volcano ;  but  the  extreme  sensitiveness  thus  indicated 
was  a  curious  (and  to  lAi\  Rose,  at  the  moment,  a  rather 
painful)  indication  of  human  infirmity/'  I  venture  to 
add  that  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither 
Jortin  nor  Mosheim  found  living  patrons ;  for  the 
lecturer  denoimced  them  both,  but  espeeially  the  former 
and  the  school  of  which  he  was  a  chief  exponent,  in 
terms  of  unmeasured  condemnation  ^: — 

"  I  could  hardly  describe  a  good  Church  historian 
better  than  by  saying  that  he  ought  to  be  exactly  what 
Jortin  wciH  noL^^  With  characteristic  warmth  Rose  pour- 
trays  and  condemns  '*  that  most  unwholesome  tone  of 
Diind  which  is  disposed  to  consider  anything  which  is 
not  couimonplace  as  extravagant ;  everything  bold,  as 
rash  ;  everything  generous,  as  foolish  ;  everything  like 
infleidble  adherence  to  principle,  as  bigotry  and  violence. 


*  J.H.N,  to  H.  J.R.^-^Orid,  June  and,  1834. 


*  Pp.  40  to  60. 
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To  fight  for  principles,  in  the  eyes  of  such  persons," — 
(he  iH  speaking  of  typical  Divines  of  the  last  century,)— 
"  can  arise  onjy  from  madness  or  wickedness ;  and  they 
nso  the  weapon  of  ridicule  or  censure  accordingly/' 
He  adds,^*^  If  we  wish  for  any  proofs  of  this,  and  of 
the  harm  done  by  it,  let  us  look  to  the  notions  enter- 
tained as  to  Church  Government  in  the  present  day, 
which  are  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  these  writers/'  ^ 

Had  these  tw^o  terminal  Lectures  been  all  the  viailjle 
fruit  of  this  venture  of  faith  and  enterprise  of  love»  (for 
only  in  some  such  light  can  Mr.  Rose's  brief  occupancy 
of  the  Divinity  Chair  at  Durham  be  regarded,)  it  might 
not  be  said  that  he  had  attached  himself  to  the  new 
University  in  vain.  But  he  achieved  a  vast  deal  more. 
Towards  the  close  of  February  1834,  he  writes  (from 
*'  College,  Durham,"} — 

"  I  have  been  here  nearly  six  months,  and  have  now 
so  arranged  matters  as  to  courses  of  lectnres,  etc.,  that 
twenty-four  out  of  the  twenty-six  Prelates  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  full  education  here,  (i.  e.  three  years  before 
B.A,,  and  two  at  Divinity,)  or  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
older  Universities  with  our  Divinity  lectures." 

Such  would  have  been  his  prospects  of  more  than 
ordinaiy  efficiency  in  this  new  and  honourable  post, 
had  health  allowed  of  his  retaining  it.  But  though  ho 
found,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  air  of  Durham 
agreed  with  him  at  least  as  well  as  any  he  had  lately 
tried,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  the  quan- 
tity  of  required  labour,  with  any  hope  of  continued 
power  to  discharge  his  duties  to  his  own  satisfaction.' 

**They  overwork  me  here,'*  (he  wrote  to  Joshua 
Watson  in  the  same  month  of  February  1834),  ''for 
while  my  brother  Professor  has  two  Lectures  a  week 

■  P.  53.  ^  From  the  Rev.  J.  Miller's  brief  *  Memoir.' 
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I  have  seven  days'  lectures,  and  the  Sunday  evening 
lecture  is  a  very  distressing  and  weary  one.*'  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  February,  Rose  was  looking 
forward  to  a  southward  journey  with  much  eagerness* 
Every  discouragement  notwithstanding,  out  of  Ixis  very 
modest  salary,  (it  was  but  £500  a  year,  and  no  house 
had  been  attached  to  hk  Divinity  Chair,) — "  I  have 
induced  the  Bishop ''  (he  -wTites)  '*  to  fix  an  Assistant 
on  me ;  and  have  urged  Thorpe  to  make  it  open  to  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter  to  call  on  me  to  find  Assistants, 
if  things  prosper."  .  ,  .  The  prospect  of  being  of  use  in 
educating  a  considerable  body  of  the  younger  clergy, 
was  what  determined  him  to  persevere,  if  it  were 
possible,  at  Durham.  A  certain  measure  of  improved 
health  he  looked  upon  as  *'  creating  an  obligation  in 
conscience.**  But  the  measure  of  health  of  which  he 
spoke  thus  hopefully  would<  by  any  one  else,  have  been 
called  grievous  bodily  infirmity.  On  his  way  to  London, 
he  paid  a  short  visit  to  a  friend,  and  was  forced  to  pass 
the  whole  night  sitting  upright  in  a  chair, — wholly 
unable  to  endure  a  recumbent  posture  in  bed. 

To  the  same  friend  (wi'iting  from  London  about  the 
end  of  March)  he  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  having 
written  sooner,  an  attack  of  asthma  which  had  disabled 
him  ever  since,  and  which  nothing  but  a  foHnigbt's 
residence  in  the  smoke  of  London  had  availed  to  relieve. 
His  whole  life  may  be  truly  described  as  one  persistent 
endeavour^  "  in  much  patience,  in  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,"to  approve  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Divine 
Master.  He  wrote  to  Newman  (from  ''College,  Durham.'* 
March  loth,  1834),—^'*!  leave  this  beautiful  place  with 
great  regret;  uncertain  as  it  is  whether  I  shall  ever 
retmn/'  The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  finally 
announced   his   determination   not  to    accept   the  pro- 
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fessorship,  and  he  visited  Durham  no  more ;  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Henry  John  Rose,  then  Fellow  of  St  John*s, 
Cambridge,  having  attended  there  for  Idni  in  the  ^omiiuT 
term  of  1*^34.  And  thus  his  connexion  with  the  north 
ended. 

One  of  the  most  gratify  Lug  incidents  in  hi?*  life  was  his 
appointment,  (in  February,  1*^34, )  while  yet  at  Durham, 
to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Since  October  1829,  he  had  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.     Hence,  Blomiield  writes,— 

"You  will  render  more  service  to  the  Church,  as  things 
are,  in  the  character  of  his  Grace  s  Chaplain,  than  you 
could  do  as  mine:  and  there fi ire  I  freely  relinquish  you, 
w^ith  a  view  to  the  Church's  good,  and  yours^uut 
mine/'* 

That  this  was  no  sudden  choice,  the  reader  is  alreafly 
aware.  It  was  in  fact  the  result  of  friendly  relations 
which  had  aubsisted  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.  Dr. 
Howley  s  first  letters  to  him  are  dated  1818,  while  Bishop 
of  London.  Rose  thus  found  himself  brought  into  close 
intimacy  with  one  of  the  wisest  prelates  who  ever  graced 
the  throne  of  Augustine.  Because  Dn  Howley  was  nu 
author,^ — was  neither  famous  fLs  a  preacher,  nor  impret*- 
sive  when  he  spoke  in  public,^ — he  has  loft  a  name  with 
which  churchmen  of  the  present  generation  are  only 
slenderly,  if  at  all  acquainted.  But  those  who  knew  bini 
best,  hear  eager  testimony  to  a  singularly  lofty  as  well 
as  lovely  and  attractive  character.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
had  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  any  statesman^  declared 
"that  after  forty  years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  he  had 
found  less  of  human  infirmity  in  the  Archbishop,  than  in 
any  man,   without  exception^  he  had   ever  known."  ^ 

•  C.  J,  B,  Ut  H.  J.  Rj  17  Feb.  *€\tnrion'»Memoir$o/J.  Waisan, 

1834-  — »i-  »6a. 
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Thmm  mm  »  «»|Mftt  IndoBw  m  all 
wlittoMi   A  mtM  of  j^aBUiii  yd  mm 
hn  4iiiy«d  Mi  b^^^it  wgom  Ui  Gem,  sod  enjcTed  ths 
mmd  of    ""perfiBCi  pcMe.^*     His   emtm 

tMi,-*oeT«r  licmiook  liiai.  Stegiikrij  eooidartiooi  in 
tb#  MeniM  of  \6m  pUroni^  Abp.  Howley 

•  tptetfcdbwner  sad  rewwder  of  nielli:  heii 
ftUiiM?li»d  la  bifiMelf  grjod  and  louned  men;  was  a  mimi- 
Ihstfii  raeoojaiper  of  aacs^  kilning  in  ollien,  aa  well  aa 

#  graat  profidant  in  inch  km  himaffJf^  It  will  be  m- 
matolierod  that  from  1809  io  18134  he  had  been  Begina 
VfoUmmr  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  Hii  Bpecial  claim  to 
thn  Cliurch'ii  gmtltudo  ui  focinded  on  the  fact  that  be 
\)T**m\m\  m\m\y  at  the  helm  ciuring  a  season  of  extra- 
orrliiiary  trial  t^j  the  Church,  and  under  the  Divine  blees- 
ifig  j/ilotijd  th'?  Rf^^^d  «hip  nafely  through  the  storm,  at  a 
tiiiKi  '*  wh<.in  ii*.ith«r  nun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared, 
an^l  no  uroall  tempc»t  lay  on  her/'  Guarded  in  his 
uiti  ranrniH,  of  mnivMnMy  he  wae,  (for  indeed,  his  exalted 
(♦tiiiiuii  n5eoiiiiti«*nd(.*rJ  an  amount  of  caution  which  to  a 
eotiitiKin  obM*?rver  niiglit  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
ih»ililify);  yc^t  waH  ho  by  no  meann  deficient  in  moral 
couriigi.s    On  a  certain  occaHion  **when  there  was  reason 

I  to  ft^ar  a  cnhMriitouH  nomination  for  a  vacant  bishopric, 
ihx'i  Archliinhop  iold  .loHhirn  \Vatf<on  that  he  had  fully 
inadii  up  his  mind,  if  tiuch  noiniimtion  were  made,  to 
frftine  to  vanm'mfft,  lie  would  sooner  sacrifice  fortune, 
otHoLS  and  oven  lit'o/'  ^  Even  his  acct^ptance  of  the  dedi- 
nition  of  the  *  Lthmrff  of  the  Calhollc  FaUters' — of  which 
Nt^winiui,  l*UHoy  and  Roble  wore  the  responsible  Editors, 
—  at  the  end  of  all  the  controversy  of  the  anxious  year 

*   ]«.  iivL  ,V  •  See  ikbovp,— pp.  138-9, 

I      '  ilmnun'i  Mf'moif^^W,  i$i-j»    The  pcMcm  jdludtnl  to  was  of  oonzat^ 
Pr,  TliiiuiM  Artigid. 
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1 836,  was  a  spirited  and  faithful  act.     Hose  then  wrote  to 
Pusey,— 

*'  I  have  quietly  ascertained  from  the  Archbishop  that 
he  would  very  gladly  accept  the  dedication  of  your 
work,  with  the  plan  of  which  he  is  much  pleased.  I 
think  you' must  alter  the  last  word  of  the  dedication. 
*  Grace/  per  He  is  a  very  awkward  word.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  lui^jht  be  altered  in  the  Prospectus.  What  relates 
to  deciding  on  controversies  w^ithout  discusgion,  will  be 
misunderstood — witliout  a  few  words  to  guard  it. 

"  Tlie  more  I  think  of  it,  the  better  I  am  pleaaed.  For 
the  ordinary  men  to  read  the  large  and  Christian  views 
of  the  Gospel  which  they  will  find  in  the  Fathers,  will 
be  of  gi-eat  consequence.  The  only  objection  I  have,  is, 
that  it  will  be  a  eoup-de-gmceio  all  Greek  among  Divinity 
students.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  Chaplain  to  extort  any 
from  them  now,  A  few  used  to  think  of  reading  the 
Fathers  in  Greek,  But  if  they  can  get  them  in  EngHsh, 
adieu  to  Greek  in  this  labour-hating  age. 

''  Yours  ever  very  truly, 
"  Addington,  Oct.  8,  [1836].  -H.  J.  11.'* 

"Excuse  this  scrawl:  tut  as  I  have  had  27  letters 
to-day,  I  am  really  not  up  to  anything  better  or 
clearer.'' 

'*  Mr.  Rose's  friends"  (writes  the  excellent  Rev,  John 
Miller)  "cannot  easily  forget  the  delight  with  which, 
in  moments  of  unrestrained  intercourse,  he  would  ex- 
patiate in  terras  of  heartfelt  gratitude  on  the  blessings 
to  which  a  good  and  gracious  Providence  had  introduced 
him.— by  thus  bringing  iiiui  into  intimate  aetpiaintance 
with  all  that  wan  most  dignified  in  station,  most  engaging 
in  private  Hfe :  the  near  observance  of  a  deep  and  un- 
aflfeeted  piety  with  which  none  could  be  conversant 
without  being  the  better  for  it;  and  the  tender  and 
unvarying  kindness  which  in  sickness  and  in  health 
ever  made  Lambeth  and  Addington  more  than  a  home 
to  him/* 

Hugh  Rose  spoke  to  his  brother  Henry  with  enthusiasm 
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of  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  had  derived  from  occa^ 
sionally  reading  a  portion  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  with  thi 
Archbinhop  during  some  of  their  short  journeys  toged^H 
The  following  letter  from  his  Grace,  written  about  fl^ 
time,  exhibits  in  an  interesting  manner  the  oneness  oi 
sentiment  which  prevailed  between  them*  It  refei*s  tc 
Rose  s  Visitation  Sermon  preached  at  Chelmsford  (July 
25, 1 834),^ — '  Chrktiam  the  Li^ht  of  the  World'  From  pagi 
1 8  onwards,  the  subject  of  Excifenmit  in  Beligum  is  dis- 
cussed * :  on  which  Archbishop  Howley  remarks,^ — 

"  I   have  read   your   Visitation   Sermon   with   greaf 

fleasure :  you  have  taken  the  elevated  ground  of  true 
Christian  Philosophy, — of  that  Philosophy  which  exalte 
and  invigorates  the  principles  and  the  understaufiing, 
and  warms  and  delights  the  heart.  I  entirely  agree 
in  your  ^^eneral  view  of  the  duty  of  indi\^dual3  and 
communities,  and  of  the  system  of  excitement  by  which' 
we  endt^avour  to  advance  good  works  ;  a  practice  which, 
with  little  consistency,  is  more  peculiarly  adopted  by 
men  who  arc  ready  to  condemn  all  resort  to  secondary 
motives,  for  the  purpose  of  quickeniug  diligence  or 
awakening  attention  to  Truth, 

*'  I  have  not  either  time  or  strength  for  entering  intfl^ 
discussion  on  any  of  these  matters  m  writing ;  hut  con-; 
ceiving  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  should 
like  to  talk  them  over  with  you  with  your  Sermon  in 
my  hand,  and  with  reference  to  other  points  immedi-*^ 
atcly  connected  with  the  propositions  asserted  in  it  \" 

I  gladly  avail  myself  here  of  a  passage  in  the  brief 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Rose  which  the  Rev.  John  Miller  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  " Brifvtk  3Iagaz'me' : — 

*'The  succeeding  year,  1H3.';,  seems  to  have  been,  on 
the   whole,   one   of  comparative   bodily    quiet,   though 


•  Thill  is  pointed  oot  to  me  by  the 
accomplielied  and  obli^ng  sub 'libra- 
rian of  tlie  Bodleiftxii  F.  Mad&n,  esq. 


*  Abp.   Howley  to  H,  J. 
*Addin^ion^  Sept.  6,  1834/ 


R. 
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bringing  little  or  no  reprieve  from  constant  exertion  in 
other  ways  ;  for  many  j>ainful  public  cjueBUona  variously 
affecting  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  some  of  them 
connected  with  (jovernment  measures,  and  othei-s  with 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chiistian 
Knowledge,  allowed  no  mental  rest  to  Mr.  Rose  .... 
During  this  year,  nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  obtained 
a  three  months'  respite  from  his  more  absolutely  wearing 
toils,  at  his  father's  vicarage  in  Sussex ;  from  whence 
the  following  lively  picture  of  his  state  and  feelings 
cannot  fail  to  bo  read  with  interest.  It  may  l>e  recol- 
lected that  the  summer  and  automn  of  that  year  were^ 
in  general,  remarkably  fine ; — 

**'Well,  after  all,  loving  the  country  as  I  do,  and 
daily  bemoaning  myself  because  I  cannot  live  in  it, 
I  doubt  whether,  even  if  I  did  live  in  it»  or  any  country 
divine  of  300  all.  loving  the  country  as  much  as  you 
may,  can  enjoy  it  half  as  much  as  I,  now  a  regular 
London  parson,  have  done  this  very  evening,  Saturday, 
July  4.  My  father's  vicarage  is  in  the  midst  of  our 
Sussex  hills,  and  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  out-of-the-way 
village,  the  extreme  gentleness  of  Mieform  and  outline  Qt 
tbe  downs,  as  well  as  of  their  mceii  and  fall,  were  alwETS 
delightful ;  but  now,  conung  in  contrast  with  all  the 
remembrance  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  imprinted 
by  familiar  converse  of  the  last  six  months.  I  can  hardly 
express  the  pleasure  which  they  give  me.  But  how 
dikgular  it  is,  on  suddenly  coming  to  a  scene  of  this  kind, 
to  observe  the  storm  and  tempest  of  remembrances  of 
old  times  which  it  conjures  up  :  and  how  the  events  and 
feelings  of  past  years  drive  one  another  on,  almost  with 
a  drawn  sword,  the  one  not  tolerating  the  other  a  stay 
but  for  an  instant!  * 

"  In  his  next  letter  Mr.  Roee  says : — 

"  *  I  am  delighted  at  your  confessing  your  delinquencies, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  thmking  of  writing  to 
eonfess  mine.  With  me,  I  believe  it  is.  if  not  old  ace, 
at  least  decHne.  I  answer  to  the  iriijo  as  I  did  fonoerly, 
bat  I  do  not  ro/jrit/err  exertions.' 
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'*  It  IB  too  plain  that  he  himself  perceived  his  health 
to  be  departing  from  him  now  continually  more  and 
more  1  Still,  as  already  said,  this  year  (1835)  was  one 
of  comparative  external  quiet." 

I  have  proceeded  with  my  personal  narrative  up  to 
this  place,  unwilling  to  distract  the  reader's  attention : 
but  we  may  no  longer  lose  sight  of  the  progress  of  that 
great  Ecclesiastical  movement  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
Rose  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  originating,  and 
which  had  reached  a  memorable  epoch  when  we  referred 
to  it  last.  With  this  view,  we  must  go  back  a  little,— 
go  back  to  Oxford  and  to  the  Long  Vacation  of  1833.* 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
were  at  that  time  eagerly  prosecuting  their  noble  design 
to  arou.sc  Churchmen  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, — to 
remitid  them  of  certain  neglected  or  forgotten  funda- 
mental truths,^to  convince  them  of  the  Church's  in- 
herent privileges  and  glorious  destiny.  Of  the  twenty 
**  IVar/A  for  the  Times "  which  appeared  in  tjuick  suc- 
cession between  September  tjth  and  the  end  of  the  year 
1833,  a  few  words  have  been  already  offered.  Before 
penning  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Newman  (in  a  letter  dated 
August  1 6th)  had  written  to  Mr.  Rose  as  follows: — 

**I  have  been  writing  some  sketches  of  history  from 
the  Fathers,  aii<i  ,send  you  four  of  them.  Should  you 
think  they  will  suit  your  Magazine,  you  are  welcome 
to  them:  and  may  call  upon  me  for  as  many  more  as 
you  pleaae. — As  to  the  subject  of  '  Canmical  Oijeilitnct' 
I  fear  it  lies  out  of  my  lino.  It  is  either  a  point  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  History  (I  suppose),  or  of  Casuistry. 
Froude  sends  a  number  of  his  ' Bechi'  And  I  have 
transcribed  the  'L^ra  Ajmiolica'  for  October,'' 

ThuB   began  that  interesting  series  of  papei^s  (they 
wore  at  first  called  ^'LeUcrJn'*)  which  appeared  in  suc- 
•  S«e  b*ckj  p- 174  to  p.  177. 
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cessive  numbers  of  the  ^ BrUish  Magazine*  and  "which 
were  eventually  (viz.  in  1840)  collected  into  a  little 
volume  by  their  accomplished  AuthoFt  and  published 
under  the  title  of  *'  TIte  Ckurch  of  ike  Faihers^  The 
first  of  this  series  appeared  in  October  1833**^  Rose 
thought  very  highly  of  them.  In  April  1H35,  he  writefl 
from  Lambeth  :^ 

*' First,  I  rejoice  more  than  I  can  easily  say,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  '  Ckurch  of  (he  Fa  f ken  J  Secondly,  I  shall 
be  in  great  despaii*  if  the  *  F^ra  *  is  silent^  as  I  think  it 
the  best  part  of  the  Magazine,  Thirdly^  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  in  very  short  space,  what  is  to  be  said 
against  your  detestable  (proposed)  change  of  Statute/*  ^ 

Again,  in  September  of  the  same  year : — 

*^*It  is  a  shame  to  ask  you  for  more  papers  on  the 
Fathers^,  but  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  f/reai  good  they  have 
done  that  I  shall  tiiily  rejoice  if  you  can  resume  them."® 

And  in  the  ensuing  December : — 

"  I  am  persuaded  from  all  I  hear  that  your  *  Church,  of 
the  Fathers '  has  done  more  good  than  almost  any  thing 
which  has  come  forth  of  late — and  heailily  do  I  msh  it 
could  go  on*  Your  *  Home  ThoughU '  will  be  put  in  type 
directly."  ^ 

These  later  notices  however  belong  to  a  subsequent 
peiiod*  0\dif  fmr  of  the  *  Tracts  *  had  appeared  '^  when 
Rose,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  for  Durham,  sent 
the  Author  of  the  first  three  the  following  encoui^aging 
letter, — dated  'Faimtead,  Oct  14th*  [1833]: — 


"^  Brit*  j¥a^<7,j— vo!  iv.  p.  41 1. 

•  H.  J.  IL  to  J.  H.  N,,— April 

31,  1835- 

•  Waldcrihare,— Sept.  38,  1835, 

*  S.  Thonms'p,— D«<s.  10,  1835. 

*  Their  subjecta  were, — (^No.   l) 
ThovghU  on  the  Minuti^rial  Com- 


mission,  respectfully  addretnd  to 
the  Clergy  \^{1^Q.  2)  The  Catholie 
Churoh  :^No.  3)  Thottt/hU  re.*^peci- 
fttlftf  addrenxed  to  ike  Clergy  q% 
Alterations  in  the  Liturgy: — (No* 
4)  Adherence  to  the  Ap&slolieat 
Succession  th€  tijjeat  eovrie. 
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"  My  dear  Newman, — I  wish  I  had  time  or  strength 
to  answer  all  your  most  interesting  Letters, — (i)  I  say 
that,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  3^oiir  Tracts  are  excel- 
lent, and  not  too  gtronr/.  They  will,  I  think,  tell  better, 
if  itepamfe.  And  I  ahoulJ  peiiiaps,  in  reprinting  them, 
alter  a  phrase  or  two.  For  example  p,  3,—*  gave  us  the 
Holy  Ghost/  should  either  be  omitted,  or  explained  in 
its  /////  sense. ^  As  a  Minff/e  phrase,  it  is  not  understood, 
as  I  have  generally  [observed  ?],  but  is  either  explained 
Mow  its  real  meaning,  or  supposed  to  mean  on  the  other 
hand  what  it  does  not. 

**(2)  Your  *  fraA/i'  is  so  admirable  that  I  should  have 
kept  it  in  spite  of  all  you  say,  and  used  it  in  my  next 
'  No.* ;  only  that  you  have  left  blanks  which  I  have  no 
books  to  enable  mc  to  fill  up.  Fray  go  on  with  this,  and 
if  you  can  let  me  have  this  very  chapter  very  soon.  The 
ordt'r  of  your  travels  hardly  signifies, — ^and  the  chapter 
on  Rome  will  strike  people  very  much. 

"  (3)  I  y*^  along  entirely  with  every  word  as  to  the 
Liturgy,  the  Burial  Service,  and  alfcc^rations  in  them> 

"  (4)  With  respect  to  what  is  advimhie  for  your  Asso- 
ciation (o  (in  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  f^enerai  Declaration  of  the 
Cfcrgy  in  opposition  to  Whately's  homd  .speech,  and 
statement  of  the  opinion  of  some  3  or  400  Clergy,  would 
do  great  good;  and  if  judiciously  drawn  up  might  be  very 
generally  signed.  Could  not  your  Association  take  this 
quietly  in  hand?  I  wish  Froude  would  communicate 
confidentially  with  Lyall  at  Hadleigh,  (saying  it  is  at  my 
request )  on  this  matter,  I  mean  to  work  the  thing  in 
the  North. 

^*  NouT^Amlmue '  paper  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look 
at,  but  I  take  it  with  me.  ^  Once  every  week  a  parcel 
is  to  be  sent  down  to  Durham  from  250  Regent  Street. 

*M  can  [add]  no  more.  For  with  all  my  concerns 
pressing  on  tdc  at  this  moment,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  long 
journey,  I  have  some  ditticulty  in  snatching  a  minute. 

'  TliereferenceistoTraWNo,  I.*       — cli.  ii*     (That  puper  appeiu^  m 

*  The  reference  is  to 'T'rtfcif  No.  3/       the    Navember   No.    of   tlae   Brit, 

*  Sea  tJie  Church  of  the  Fathers,       Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  540.) 
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I  start  to-morrow  for  Durham,  where  I  hope  to  be  on 
Satunlay,  or  Monday* 

'^  I^raj/  let  mc  hcai*  again  there  what  you  are  doing  and 
how  I  can  help  you.  I  shall  on  the  whole  be  more  quiet 
there,  if  1  am  at  all  well,  and  may  be  more  useful  The 
great  matter  is  how  to  eirculate  your  Tracts.  — I  have 
thought  it  very  advisable  to  tell  a  great  man  who  has 
writt'en  to  complain  of  the  Article  on  the  Election  of 
Bishops,'^  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
who  hold  such  opiiuou.s  and  are  ready  to  avow  them.  It 
is  really  well  that  this  sliould  be  known.  It  will  frighten 
8ome  great  men  and  strengthen  others. 

''  Ever  yours,  H.  J.  Rose." 

The '  trash  *  (in  paragraph  2,)  is  Newman's  designation 
of  the  first  number  of  his  *'  Home  thougki^  ahmd  "  which 
appeared  in  January  and  February,  1 834.  "^  The  second 
and  iast  number  of ''iAwA^  tJtoHg/it^''  was  not  published 
till  March  and  April  1H36,* — the  March  instalment  being 
prefaced  by  a  commendatory  and  somewhat  remarkable 
Editorial  note.  Shortly  after  (Nov.  23,  1833),  Newman 
whites  :^ 

"  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes  wi  th  my  Tracts, — abused 
in  every  quarter,  {amid  some  cheering  criticisms),  and  I 
doubt  not  with  considerable  reason.  No  one  person  can 
hit  off  the  exact  truth,  much  less  exact  propriety :  yet 
individual  exertions  have  a  force  about  them,  which 
perishes  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee.  So  I  must  be 
forced  to  sliiier  criticism,  in  order  to  tend  towards  ettect- 
ing  certain  ends,^ — and  take  blows  and  wounds  as  in  a 
battle  ; — only,  alas  !  they  are  not  generally  considered  so 
honourable  as  scars.  If  I  can  but  get  half-a-dozen 
friends  to  give  me  an  openings  I  do  not  care.  TurrilFs 
is  our  dep^t.     You  may  get  them  all  there,  aiul  make 

*  Tbe  reference,  I  preauinef  U  to  *  i?n7. JITety.f  toI.t.  pp.  t  to  i  i,  i^nd 

»  Letter  ri{(ned  'F'  [Froude?]  t»n  pp.  lai  to  131.  See  above,  p,  i6tH^, 

tKe  "AppointiMnt  of  Bith^pa  By  •  Ibid.,  vol.  ht.  pp.  237  and  357. 

tkt    Stat0,** — which    appear^    in  — At  foot  of  p.  337  iMjcur*  the  note 

Sept.,  1833  {Brit.  Ma^,,  iv.  290}*  bj  Eoeej  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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what  use  of  them  you  please,  wUk  wl/atever  eonedlons  you 
like :  foi%  as  much  as  posisible,  we  desire  to  avoid  the  pre- 
tence of  authorship.  I  have  spoken  all  along  as  if  I  were 
the  only  writer, — ^ which  I  am  not ;  but  seem  to  be  the 
chief,  and  am  the  Editor. 

**  Palmer's  Addrens  Lh  milk  and  water.  However,  it 
effects  three  points  :^it  teadies  the  Clergy  to  reflect 
and  combine :  it  strengthens  the  Archbishop  against  his 
opponents :  and  it  brings  ont  the  (Church  as  a  body  and 
power  distinct  from  the  State,  How  the  plan  of  Asso- 
ciations goes  oil,  I  hardly  know.  In  some  parts  it  suc- 
ceeds capitally  ;  but  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  good  of 
any  foi'mal  bodie&»— and  I  cannot  relish  moving  without 
our  Bishops.  I  wished  to  secure  in  each  neighbourhood 
(L  e.  two  or  three  in  a  county)  some  energetic  man  who 
would  be  in  correspondence  with  the  rest  elsewhere ; 
and  would  be  an  organ  of  communication  with  his  im- 
mediate neighbours.  Thus,  we  might  pick  our  men, 
and  throw  and  keep  the  power  in  our  own  handa.  How- 
ever it  is  a  matter  of  practicabilities, — and  I  have  not 
the  means  or  experience  to  do  more  than  theorize 
about  it.'*  ^     (So  far,  Mr.  Newnmn.) 

From  Durham,  at  the  end  of  less  than  a  fortnight, 
wi*iting  to  Newman,  Rose  says  : — 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  decided  to  go  on 
with  tho  Tracts.  I  can  sec  no  other  way ;  and  the 
giving  them  up,  which  Palmer  advertised  me  of,  quite 
put  me  out  and  perplexed  me, — as  I  told  him  in  a  letter 
sent  two  days  ago.  We  are  justified  in  circulating  Tracts 
in  defence  of  that  which  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  ;  and 
we  are  bound,  if  necessary^  to  do  it.  Nor  do  I  care  how 
few  at  first  support  them.  If  they  are  right  and  just 
and  true,  they  %viU  make  their  way,  by  God  s  blessing."  * 

Some  communications  to  the  '^ Brifini  Maffaziite''  from 
the  excellent  Isaac  Williams  are  thus  referred  to  by  the 

•  J.  H.  N.    to  H.  J.  It., — Nov,       Newman's  'Apofot/ia,* — pp-  110-2. 
23rd,  1833,     In  illustration  of  this  ^  H.  J.  K.  to  J,   H.   N.. — from 

lett^j  see  above,  p,  177,     AUo,  cf.       *Colkffet  Durham ^^  Dec.  5,  1833* 
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Editor.  Characteristic  enough  is  the  ackoowledgmeiit 
of  the  criticism.  The  two  passages  may  as  well  be  set 
down  in  close  succession  :— 

**  May  I  beg  you  to  thank  Mr.  Williamg  most  heartily 
for  his  papers,  which  every  one  likes?  I  wish  I  knew* 
him  well  enough  to  advise  him  to  do  himself  more  justice 
l>y  tinishing  his  Poems  more,"  *     (So,  Rose.) 

**  Thanks  for  your  note  about  Williams.  He  is  a  care- 
less fellow  and  wants  roirhiff^  and  I  am  glad  I  have  your 
authority  for  doing  so.  The  w^orst  is,  he  smilfs  and  con- 
fesses it     I  wish  you  knew  him."  ^    (So,  Newman.) 

On  New  Yearns  Day,  1 834,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Trachfor 
the  Time9  *  writes  thus  loyally  to  Mr.  Rose  at  Durham: — 

"Not  a  day  passes,  at  least  not  two  days,  without  my 
complaining  at  your  absence  from  us ;  if  it  were  only 
for  this  reason,^ — that  you  would  settle  half  a  hundred 
amicable  diUerences  between  Palmer  and  myself  Never 
had  I  such  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  system^ 
or  such  bitter  thoughts  about  the  present  wddowed  state 
of  our  Churchy — the  members  of  which  aro  surely  as 
sheep  without  shepherds.  Had  you  been  near  us.  you 
shoukl  have  had  sovereign  control  and  direction  of  what- 
ever w^as  done,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  If  I  differed, 
still  I  would  have  submitted, — if  only  on  the  8t4tish 
principle,  that  union  is  a  first  condition  of  success.  And 
if  I  do  not  exactly  give  you  now  the  same  supreme 
management  of  our  conduct,  it  is  only  because  you  are 
distant,  because  you  have  not  followed  us  into,  and 
cannot  duly  enter  into,  our  present  position,  (however 
many^  words  I  may  use  in  explanation :)  and  cannot  bo 
consulted  on  an  emergency'.  Often  have  Palmer  and  I, 
both  of  us,  thought  of  \\i"iting  to  you, — but  a  decision 
was  necessai'y  before  jrour  answer  could  come.*' 

It  IB  indeed  for  every  reason  deeply  to  be  deplored 
that,  at  so  critical  a  period  of  the  Church's  history,  the 

^  H.  J.  R.  to  J.  H.  N.,^»l?i*r-  *  J.  H.  K.  to  H.  J.  K,,— *  Oriel 

ham,  Dec.  29,  183J.  Coll^je^'  Jan.  1,  1834. 
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only  man  in  England  who  was  competent  to  gtiide  the 
movement  should  have  been  »o  entirely  severed  from  the 
bead-quarters  of  intellectual  activity.  We  are  speaking 
of  fifty  years  ago.  To  be  residing  at  Durham  then  was 
like  reriding  in  Shetland  ncrw.  In  explanation  of  the 
interval  which  had  occurred  between  Tract  No*  4,  (dated 
21  Sept)  and  No.  6  (dated  29  Oct.)»  Mr.  Newman  writes 
concerning  the  **  TrarUfftr  the  TlmeM*'  as  follows: — 

**  Their  history  is  this*  We  began  them  at  the  end  of 
August;  stopped  them  at  Palmers  wish,  who  wanted 
an  A»Mociaiion,  and  feared  (Jiem:  began  them  again  at 
your  encouragement  at  the  end  of  October,  and  are  now 
continuing  them  with  all  our  might/'  ^ 

And  continue  them  they  ilid.  By  the  end  of  1834, 
thiity  more  of  the  Tracts  had  been  published.  Of  these, 
eleven  wei-e  reprints  only :  (7  from  Bp.  Wilson's  writings, 
3  from  Bp.  Cosin,  1  from  Bp.  Beveridge) :  the  remaining 
nineteen  were  the  work  of  Newman  (8),— Perceval  (3), 
— Thomas  Keble  (2), — Benjamin  Harrison  (2), — John 
William  Bowden  (2),— C.  R  Eden  (i),— John  Keble  (1). 
All  had  been  well  done  so  far.  Neither  indeed  was  any 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  work  of  1 835, — which  wit- 
nessed the  publication  of  twenty -one  more  Tracts  (Nos. 
47  to  67).  Seven,  in  fact,  of  these  were  but  reprints 
(as  before)  from  the  wn tings  of  our  older  Divines  (Bps. 
Wilson  and  Bull).  Of  the  rest»  Keblo  was  responsible 
foi*  4:  Fruiide  and  Pusoy, — for  2:  Newman.  Harrison 
Wilnon,  Bowden,— for  i  each :  2  are  of  unknown  author- 
ship. But  then  of  these,  at  least  5  had  been  written  in 
the  previous  year  ;  and  the  rest  bear  date  in  the  lirst  half 
of  1W35.  This,  I  suppose,  explains  why  Rose,  writing 
ta  Newman  from  S.  Thomas' k,  loth  Dec,  1835,  says, — 

''  I  hear  you  are  going  to  stop  your  issue  of  Oxford 
*  As  b«fore,— Jftc.  i,  1854. 
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Tracts.  When  you  have  deeided  on  doing  so,  let  me 
know,  as  I  wish  to  write  a  paper  on  them, — tcderably 
Hfroftff^  as  to  the  stupid  folly  which  could  not  understand 
or  value  them," 

Thus  heartily  did  Rose  stand  up  for  the  Tracts,  at  the 
period  of  their  commencement  But,  as  his  letters  show, 
he  was  all  this  time  hent  on  something  of  a  loftier  kind,— 
aomethhig  at  once  more  Hysteinatic  and  more  enduring. 
Accordingly,  in  more  than  one  letter  he  urges  upon 
Newman  his  sense  of  the  paramount  neeessity  of  pro- 
ducing some  great  work  ou  Eeclesiastical  H  istory.  Hoar 
him,  in  a  further  extract  from  the  letter  last  quoted  :^ — 

"But  no%v  as  to  the  great  matter,— (Jhurch  History, 
Church  History,  Church  History*  I  confess  that  this 
weighs  on  my  mind  w^ith  the  weight  of  a  dttfj/ — not 
from  any  notion  of  ctf/iacih/  or  vapaf/iiii// — l)ut  froiii  a 
sense  of  the  dreadful  mischief  ilaily  done  frum  want  of 
it,  and  the  duty  of  doing  all  that  can  l>e  done  to  supply 
the  want.  I  have  told  Maitland  my  conviction,  after 
thinking  of  the  thing  more  carefully,  ttiat  Fleury,  as  it 
is,  would  be  too  long:  and  that,  without  suppressing  a 
detail  or  a  w^orJ  wiiich  would  give  li^ftf  or  iifr  to  the 
narrative,  very  many  //vj^vAv  (surplusage)  may  be  aliridged* 
He  says,  in  reply,  that  the  book  could  n<'t  then  be 
thouglit  of  or  appealed  to  as  the  old,  standard  work. 
This  is  true.  But  then  we  could  not  have  a  Translation, 
— witli  such  additional  jwfc9y  correct ionif,  &e.  as  would  he 
necessary. — under  40  octavo  volumes,  as  far  as  1  can  see. 
This  would  never  do  as  a  work  to  be  alinu^>t  required  of 
every  Divinity  student  One  might  in.sist  on  his  reading 
18  or  20;  and  into  this  compass  I  think  Fleury  might 
be  brought,  w^ithout  injury  to  his  vifa/ifj/  or  readableuess. 
In  short,  what  can  be  done  eftectually  to  correct  present 
ignorance  and  prevent  future,  is  the  question,— not  what 
one  would  like  or  w4sh. 

"  The  present  translation  is,  I  fear,  dreadfully  bad,  but 
we  couhi  perhaps  find  translaktra  without  much  difficulty. 
Would   it   then   be  impossible  to  find  6  or  8  persons 
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who  would  poHion  out  this  work,  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  hope  of  doiog  good,  undertake^ — ^some  to  verify 
every  reference  (this  woold  not  bo  so  bad  as  it  seems,  for 
Fleury  generally  re Jies  on  Tillemont,  and  Tillemont  gives 
the  references) ;  and  others  to  read  the  works  not  used 
by  Fleury,  and  to  look  at  other  modern  Church  His- 
torians in  order  to  see  what  views  are  taken  by  different 
writers  1  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  am  ready  for 
one  to  enlist  and  begin  at  once.  It  sccms  to  me  that 
there  would  be  one  or  two  difficulties  only :  and  those,  \ 
such  as  must  press  on  any  work  of  tlie  kind  undertakea 
by  more  than  one  person, — as,  difference  of  opinion  on 
some  few  topics.  (The  working  rules  might  be  drawn  up 
very  easily.)  For  example,  as  to  the  iJisajJina  Jrmni, 
But  there  I  think,  and  in  all  such  cases,  one  easy  rule 
would  do.  Let  the  Editor  for  that  part,  state  ai/  the 
faefif  of  the  case  in  a  manner  so  full  and  carufid  as  to 
satisfy  all  his  coilahorafeitrs, — and  then  state  also  the 
two  different  views  taken,  I  know  nut  that  anything 
would  be  much  better  than  this.  There  is  little  fear 
that  people  will  not  take  a  stron^^  opinion  enough  on 
most  points :  and  where  ^ood  and  learned  men  differ, 
(the  difference  not  being  one  of  principle,  but  of  judg- 
ment on  facts,)  is  there  any  barm  in  a  suspended 
opinion?  I  feel  my  own  necessarily  suspended  from 
ignorance  in  so  many  cases,  (and  in  some  at  least  not 
from  my  own  fault),  that  I  am  not  sensihle  of  this  being 
a  very  great  evil,  Then  again,  if  there  was  difference  as 
to  tht*  character  of  a  particular  person  (Rildeliraud  wasj 
mentioned)  and  his  views,  yet  surely  two  persons  differ- 
ing about  them,  might  be  satisfied  with  the  same  account, 
i.e.  thai  account  being  drawn  up  not  by  a  partisan  of 
either,  but  by  one,  who  being  aware  tliat  men  equally 
capable  of  judging  differed,  was  anxious  to  state  every 
act  falrh/  and  ///%.  I  at  least  have  often  felt  and  said 
*  I  do  not  agi'ee  with  such  a  view,  but  the  writer  is  so 
fair  and  honest  in  stating  the  opinion  and  views  of  those 
from  whom  he  differs,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  make** 
•^  Forgive  all  this  long  letter.  The  matter  is  very  near 
my  heait.     *  The  night  is  fai'  spent/  and  my  own  deep 
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foeljDg  is,  *  What  have  I  done  1  What  am  I  doing  in  ike 
cause, — what  account  can  I  give  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunities, if  all  are  allowed  to  pass  by  without  my  doing 
e%'en  the  little  which  \jy  Jifre^fmNu  eflbrts  T  might?'  Thia 
indeed  does  not  apply  to  others.  Eut  here  is  a  sad  ami 
mischievous  deficiency  producing  daily  and  fearful  evil: 
and  it  wants  many  to  combine  and  remedy  it. 

**  Ever  youi's,  H.  J.  R. 
"  I  have  kept  this  for  3  days  from  a  misgiving  whether 
I  was  right  as  to  Tilli'mont.     I  ///iftk  so,  but  have  not 
looked  at  him  for  j^ears,  and  cannot  go  to  Lambeth  to 
look.     Can  you  not  come  and  sea  us  this  vacation  ?'*  ^ 

What  precedes  was  written  in  December  1H35.  Rose 
had  been  long  insisting  on  the  great  need  of  producing 
an  Ecclesiastical  History.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  urged  the  same  topic  on  Ntjwman  s  atten- 
tion :■ — 

"  The  one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  every  day 
lost  is  mischievous.  The  second,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances WG  cannot  do  what  we  wonid^  but  must 
submit  to  do  wdiat  we  cau^  We  must,  I  fear,  attend  to 
this,  for  we  see  now  and  shall  see  every  day  more*  fas 
the  eircumstances  of  the  time  call  more  loudly  for 
knowledge  of  the  past,  if  there  is  to  bo  wisdom  in  our 
counsels,  or  acts,)  the  mischief  of  our  present  destitutt* 
condition  on  this  gi^eat  point.  Waddington's  2nd  edition 
is,  I  fear,  getting  into  large  circulation.  But  to  talk  of 
origmai  works  of  any  length  and  rapid  production  in  the 
same  breath  is  absurd,"  ^ 

In  writing  to  Pusey  about  the  same  time  (September 
8th),  Rose  expresses  a  sentiment  closely  resembling 
something  in  the  foregoing  letter,  which  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  read  without  emotion.     Surely  his  words 

*  H.  J.  R.  to  J.  H.  N.»  — ^.  aStli,  1835.  Tlie  referenoe  U  to 
ThQmf%»*,  Dec.  loth,  1S35.  Dean  Waddlngtou'fl  *HUi<ny  of  the 

•  Afi  before, —  Waldertharti  Sept.      ChurehJ 
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are  destined  to  awake  a  moumful  echo  in  every  thought- 
ful heart ! 

"  Ab  life  goes  on.  how  humbling  and  depressing  it 
to  think  what  means  and  opportunities  have  beei 
granttid  to  one  for  beio^  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,- 
and  bow  they  have  been  ncglecic^d  I  how  life  is  wearing 
away  without  preBcntiug — (not,  God  knows,  as  a  matter  1 
of  pride  or  menf^  but  of  comfort  and  consolation,) — the 
remembrance  of  good  even  attempted,  far  less  done ;  how 
it  has  been  waBtt-d  on  things  of  no  account,  to  say  the 
best,  and  too  often  on  things  far  worse.  Wuiild  to  GoD, 
that  when  the  last  hour  comes,  such  remembrances  may 
not  haunt  it/'^ 

In  the  meantime  the  reader  will  be  inquiiing  for 
Newman's  reply  to  Rose's  letter  given  above :  and  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  transcribe  the  loyal  terms  in  which  he 
responded  to  the  importunity  of  his  chief : — 

"  My  dear  Rose, — As  to  the  Church  History,  I  for  one 
shall  be  ready  to  undertake  it  according  to  my  al>iUty, 
and  am  at  your  service.  I  never  should  stickle  (I  think) 
for  any  but  Catholic  truths,  therefore  you  need  not  fear 
I  should  fidget  about  the  iJi.scipliua  Arcaui  ,  .  . 

**  As  to  chai'aeters,  I  think  that  would  be  a  difficulty : 
yet  it  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  to  Fleury,  and  to 
facts. 

*'  We  can  do  nothing  without  an  Editor.  I  will  readily 
submit  to  any  one  you  name, — though  I  had  much 
rather  it  should  be  yourseli',  if  your  time  permits.  I  do 
not  mean  jon  should  formally  be  Editor,  but  should  be 
referee  and  should  have  power  of  suppressing  matter, 
and  should  apportion  out  oiu-  work  for  us. 

**  Further  we  should  have,  first  of  all,  tables  of  authoii- 
tieB  drawn  up:  e.g.  a  man  taking  the  loth  century 
would  feel  indebted  to  Mr,  Maitland  if  he  would  tell 
him  where  to  go,  &c. 

*'  I  cannot  rely  on  my  French  enough  either  to  trans- 
late or  abiidgc.     I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  think  the' 

'  H.  J.  R.  to  K  B.  F,,— *  Gtt/ud^  by  lewe^;  Sept.  8,  1835. 
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*  CiuTci  of  ike  Fathers'  useful.  The  first  leisure  I  have, 
I  will  attempt  some  more.  We  are  not  quite  certain 
whether  to  continue  or  suspend  the  Tracts.  I  am  ready 
to  correct  the  type  of  the  *■  Eorne  TkoHfjhU '  at  any 
time."« 

And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  gul>ject  of  the 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times  * :  and  the  interruption  already 
adverted  to  in  their  production,— viz.  throughout  all  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1835,^ 

But  at  this  point,  a  distinct  change  came  over  the 
complexion  of  the  work.  It  was  partly  external,  The 
first  66  of  the  Tracts, — (1833-34-35), — averaged  9  pages 
each:  the  last  tract  which  appeared  in  1835  (No,  67) 
extended  to  400  pages*  This  was  in  fact  Pusey's  volume 
on  Baptism, — which  had  the  miserable  effect  of  giving  a 
party  name  to  what  ought  to  have  been,  and  at  the 
outset  actually  was,  a  Catholic  movement.  The  pious 
author  of  the  Tract  in  question  (in  reply  to  certain 
observations  of  H,  J,  R.)  explained  that  he  *' regarded  it 
as  in  itself  hieamptete,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed 
by  a  fuller  consideration  of  *  Absolution  *  and  the  *  Holy 
Eucharist/  as  far  as  they  are  means,  or  tend  to  assure 
us,  of  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  this  I  hope  to  do  here- 
after, if  God  permit."  ^  It  was  however  the  altered  spirit 
of  the  subsequent  Tracts  which  effectually  distinguished 
them  from  their  predecessors.  The  first  which  appeared 
in  the  ensuing  year  {No.  71,  dated  Jan.  ist,  1836)  was  by 
Newman,^ — ''^against  Romanism^  (No.  i)/'  And  this  Tract  it 
was  which  effectually  inaugurated  a  new  epoch.  I  gladly 
avail  myself  here  of  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  faith- 
ful  Divine  (the   Ven.  Benjamin  Harrison)^ — himself  a 


"  J.  H.  N,  to  H.  J.  R.— Offo/, 
Dec,  15,  1835. 
*  tSee  above^ — p,  198  to  aoi. 


»  E.  B.  P,  to  H.  J.  R— CA.  CA. 
Mat.  21,  1836. 
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contiibutor  to  the  Tracts, — who  is  at  once  a  competent 
and  an  impartial  witness  on  this  subject: — 

"A  re-opening  of  the  controversy  between  the  two 
Churches  had  been  pointed  to  with  far-sighted  clearness 
long  before,  by  a  learned  Prelate  who  at  that  time 
[1H16-20]  ably  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of  Di\inity 
m  the  University  of  ( 'ambridge.  *  If  we  mistake  not 
the  signs  of  the  times/  (said  Bishop  Kaye,  of  Lincoln,} 
*  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  English  and  Romish  Churches  will 
be  revived,  and  all  the  points  in  dispute  again  brought 
under  review/  And  he  observed,  speaking  with  special 
reference  to  one  main  point  at  issue,  that  it  was  '  most 
essential  that  they  who  stand  forth  as  the  defenders  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  take  a  correct  and  rational 
view  of  the  su))jeet, — the  view,  in  short,  which  was  taken 
by  our  Divines  at  the  Reformation;'  and  in  regard  to 
w^hich,  *we  in  the  present  day/  (said  his  Lordship,) 
*nmst  tread  in  their  footsteps,  and  imitate  their  modera- 
tion, if  we  intend  to  combat  our  Roman  Catholic  adver- 
saiies  with  success/  But  when  at  length  the  conti^oversy^ 
came,  some  of  those  who  might  have  been  supposed 
be  best  prepared  for  it,  spoke  of  it  as  having  '  overtaken*^ 
them  'like  a  summer's  cloud'  [the  first  words  of  Trac^ 
No.  71]  ;  and  whilst  the  line  of  di^fence  marked  out  at" 
that  time  [1K36],  was  strong  and  unassailable,  so  far  as 
it  rcfircsented  faithfully  that  which  had  been  taken  of 
old  by  the  cliief  Reformers  and  great  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  was  far  otherwise  in  regard  to 
certain  modifications  and  concessions  which, — honestly, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  unwisely.. — were 
thought  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
day:' 

It  is  not  needful  further  to  transcribe  Archdeacon 
Harrison's  remarks  on  Mr.  Newman*s  proposed  method 
of  handling  *'  T/ie  Coniroveny  wiik  the  liomafmUr     The 


*  Charge  ddwertd  to  tM  Cltrgt/  of  the  Archdeaconf^  of  MaicUtone, 
May  1851,— pp.  23-4, 
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second  Tract  *^again9t  BomanUm"  (No,  72)  had  for  ii% 
subject  '  Praters  for  the  Dead*  Tract  75  (pp,  207)  was 
a  partial  Translation  o(  '  fhe  R&man  Breriary!  Enough, 
it  is  thought,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  following 
correspondence, — in  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  Hugh 
I  James  Rose  shall  he  the  chief  speaker.  No  one  can 
affect  surprise  at  being  told  that  he  had  already  taken 
serious  alarm  at  the  course  affairs  were  pursuing  at 
Oxford, — the  altered  tone  of  the  'Tracts  for  the  Timeit,^ 
An  essential  change  had  in  fact  como  over  the  spirit  of 
the  movement.  Rose's  earliest  words  of  serious  remon- 
strance were  addressed  to  Dr.  Pusey : — 

"You  must  deeply  feel  our  great  misfortune  in  the 
Church  of  England,^ — the  total  want  of  any  ^uhHlanike 
School  of  Divinity.  We  have  nothjiig  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  School  among  us ;  but  we  have,  in  that 
lamentable  absence. one  large  active  agitating  i^fl?///,  hound 
together,  not  (as  a  School)  by  comuiun  views  founded  on 
learning,  but  by  common  vulgar  mischievous  ftelmg^ 
based  in  ignorance.     And  to  oppose  this*  what  have  we  ? 

'*  Nothing  but  individual  and  isolated  efforts  of  solitary 
students,  and  the  somewliat  low  tone  of  the  mass. 
There  is  no  value  for  deep  learning  or  for  thorough 
knowledge  of  Antiquity ;  and  still  less  for  those  great 
Catholic  principles  on  which  alone  (under  Gr*n's  blessing) 
reliance  can  be  placed.  There  are  no  heads  to  guide,  no 
strong  hand  to  rule  us.  We  are  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  has  produced 
something  of  a  reaction  and  feetmfj  after  a  better  stati*  of 
things.  Too  many  indeed  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
party,  because  they  feel  their  own  weakness ;  and  in  a 
painful  sense  of  it,  feel  also  that  they  want  tfome  taogihle 
leaders,  and  truides.  and  rallvnirr  points.  But  some  who 
cannot  eud^race  the  doetiines  of  iha  party,  i/earn  after 
the  older  and  sounder  vie%vs  *  if  liaply  they  might  find 
them.*  The  first  real  gi*ound  of  hope  which  has  been 
vmbie   has  been   the  existence   of  a  body   of  men  at 
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Oxford,  with  many  close  friends  through  the  country, 
whose  characters  and  reputation  stood  high ;  whose 
learning  could  not  be  doubted ;  and  who  have  fearlessly 
stood  forwai'd  in  combinafion  to  speak  the  old  truths 
together,  and  thus  to  give  confidence  and  hope  to  the 
individuals  who  in  various  parts  of  the  country  had 
from  time  to  time  4n  much  fear  and  trembling'  ventured 
to  proclaim  the  same  truths  after  theii*  strength,  or  their 
feebleness, 

**  Considciing  the  immeme  importance  of  strengthening 
and  propagating  the  impression  made  by  these  truths, 
and  of  consolidating  into  one  body,  (which  may  be 
respectable  and  even  forniitiable  by  its  strength,)  those 
who  hold  tliem.^-so  that  the  young  men  may  have  a 
distinct  and  visible  light  before  them,  to%vards  which 
and  by  which  to  move,^ — ^1  can  hardly  describe  my  own 
sense  of  the  importance  of  your  movements  just  now* 
If  you  leave  our  present  danfluKj-pmnf^  very  many  from 
fear,  very  many  from  conviction,  will  break  away.  The 
enemy  will  have  the  Imst  possible  handle  to  use  against 
you,  andy)^^^  himsellVand  his  own  ends;  L  e,  the  increas- 
ing his  strength  and  scatteriiag  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  all  united  ek-ments  of  opposition  to  it.  We  can- 
not expect  in  our  time  again  to  see  even  the  first  stone 
laid  of  the  building  which  has  been  so  long  "  the  desire 
of  our  eyes.' 

"  I  will  not  apologise  again  for  so  writing,  because  I  am 
sure  you  will  give  mo  credit  for  not  presundng  to  inter- 
fere from  any  value  of  my  own  opinions :  but  simply 
from  the  strong  feelings  and  persuasions  to  which  I  have 
referred » 

"  Yours  ever  most  truly, 

H.  J.  Eosi:." 

"Lambeth,  Saturday  April  3Gth  [1836]/' 

It  would  be,  in  my  account,  a  violation  of  the  sacred^ 
ness  of  w^hat  was  evidently  meant  to  be  a  strictly 
confidential  communication  that  I  should  transcribe 
more  than  the  opening  sentences  of  Mr.  Newman's  reply 
to  the  foregoing  letter  of  Hugh  James  Kose  to  Dr*  Pusey. 
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Indeed,  those  opening  i^rords  I  only  insert  because  they 
are  the  necessary  introduction  to  Rose's  letter  which  will 
immediately  follow  :— 

"Oriel  College,  May  ist,  1836^ 
"  My  dear  Rose, — Pusey  has  sent  me  your  note*  I  have 
not  vet  seen  Mm,  nor  do  I  know  what  hu  will  say  to  it ; 
and  I  put  this  down  on  paper  at  once,  that  his  and  my 
impressions  may  be  both  our  own ;  and  you,  if  you  do  not 
mind  the  trouble,  may  have  them  both.  Your  note  is 
very  important,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  mo  but 
partially  alive  to  its  importance,  wbieli  I  try  to  be  fully. 
From  your  silence  about  my  letter  of  this  day  fortnight 
or  three  weekst  and  your  letter  now  to  Pusey »  I  con- 
jpcture  thus  much, — that  you  are  not  mfiAjicf!,  and  are 
afraid :  yet  have  nothing  very  definite  to  say.'* 

Hugh  James  Rose  replied  as  follows : — 

'^[Lamtjeth],  9  May,  1836, 
**  My  dear  Newman, — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your 
account  is  very  nearly  right,  viz.  that  I  am  not  quito 
satisfied  and  yet  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  say. 
I  will  however  endeavour  to  tell  you  the  mrl  of  feeling 
which  I  have  on  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, that  you  may  judge  how  far  I  am  wrong. 

"  First  of  all,  I  must  premise  that  I  consider  the  English 
as  an  eminently  anti-rearEng  nation,  and  that  of  course 
the  Clergy  partake  of  this  character: — that  there  are  14 
or  16,000  of  them ; — and  that  in  any  nation  the  far  larger 

})art  of  such  a  body  would  not  bo  students,  and  there- 
ore  still  less  so  with  the  Englisli  \- — and  that,  of  those 
who  will  more  or  less  be  students,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion can  hardly  be  left  safely  to  their  own  guidance, 
but  want  direction  and  authority  as  much  as  the  others. 
One  may  lament  that  all  this  is  so.  One  may  say  that 
they  who  are  to  teach  others  ought  to  be, — or  at  least 
that  it  seems  very  desirable  that  they  should  be, — of  a 
ditTt-rent  genus.  But  lament  and  think  as  one  will,  I 
hold  it  to  be  beyond  all  controversy  that  such  we  are, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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and,  for  a  very  long  period  at  least,  shall  be.  And  if 
this  is  so,  although  it  may  also  be  grievous  to  deal  with 
such  persons,  in  some  respects,  and  tedious  in  comparison 
with  dealing  with  those  on  whose  industry  and  whose 
judgment  we  c^ui  relj,  we  must  bear  all  this  strictly  and 
constantly  in  mind,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done, 

**  Now,  take  the  matter  of  Antitpiit^  into  consideration  in 
connexion  with  all  this.  AiV'ith  the  non-reading  pari,  it 
may  be  of  very  little  consequence,  perhaps ;  but  I  will 
honestly  confess  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  of  the 
effects  of  turning  the  readers,  such  as  they  are,  out  to 
grass  in  the  spacious  pastures  of  Antiquity  without  very 
strict  tether.  All  that  is  in  Antiquity  is  not  good ;  and 
much  that  was  good  for  Antiquity  would  not  be  good  for 
us.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  without  the  tether^  without 
strict  and  authoritative  guidance  in  short,  they  are  just 
as  likely  to  get  harm  as  good :  to  deduce  very  false  and 
partial  conclusions  from  veiy  insufficient  premises ;  and 
to  set  up  as  objects  for  imitation  what  may  catch  the 
fancy  and  strike  the  imagination,  but  what  is  utterly 
unfit  for  our  present  condition.  The  Homilies  of  the 
Fathers  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest  advantage  by 
those  who  can  exercise  their  judgment ;  but  to  attempt 
to  address  audiences  now  in  such  or  such  a  manner, — 
htmuse  it  was  done  by  this  or  that  Father,  (and  only  and 
simply  because  it  happened  to  be  the  style  of  his  day  in 
all  public  speaking),  in  the  4th  or  the  5th  century, — 
cannot,  I  think,  lead  to  good,  and  inaji/  lead  to  a  good  deal 
of  evil,  I  mention  this  as  a  very  simple  and  short 
instance  to  explain  my  meaning  by.  I  wish,  in  a  word, 
considering  what  English  readers  commonly  are,  that 
Antiquity  should  be  studied  by  them  only  with  full, 
clear  and  explicit  dii'ections  how  to  derive  from  it  that 
good  which  y*  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  to  avoid  the 
sort  of  quackery  of  affecting  Antiquity,  M'hich  is  very 
likely  to  lay  hold  of  quick,  but  not  very  comprehensive, 
minds. 

**  Again, — (and  to  lead  me  on  to  the  next  point), — \i»uch 
minis  are  led  to  search  out  all  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  Antiquity  as  of  great  value,  because  they  are  derived 
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from  Antiquity, — where  they  and  wo  Hhall  p«t  to,  it 
seems  hard  to  telL  It  la  an  «'XtMMliiion  in  wbit'li  I  irio**t 
earnestly  deHiderate  good  guidcH  and  tix|)«'ri*'rH'rd  drivernj 
and  then,  we  shall  return  frutti  it  rich  iti  iit^nith  %\\%\\  In 
knQwledgt,  Without  the^e  reqiuKiteH,  1  I'wchi'W  flu*  niidi'r- 
taking.  We  have  all  a  h>ve  c*r  e[yiTif4i\  anil  i»r  (indiiig 
out  that  they  who  went  hetore  iik  pa^nrd  Ly  ^r  llllMt^^f>K 
Bome  things  or  many  things,  and  thjLt  thiH  HlioulrJ  he  Hut 
i-ight.  But  there  are  rer^^  rrry  frw  who  ar*^  (it  for  ilie 
task  .*,*,.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  1  n*^r**t  your 
declai'ation  of  preference  for  a  sonH'whaidifr«'rfnl  Liturgy, 
and  somewhat  different  aBageH,  from  the  \mm*nL  <  Vmld 
aU  this  he  confined  to  pemons  like  yourselveH,  no  poHhihlo 
objection  could  he  felt  to  it.  But  what  f/tm  nay  and  do, 
will  set  five  hundred  hea<Js  agog,  which  it  will  hf*  v<*rv 
hard  to  set  at  rest  again.  It  in  only  real  h*aniin  ^  n  I 
long  thought, and  sober  reflection  (like  yournl  whit  h  i,i%u 
discern  what  ha^  some  real  grouml  for  c/>njfideration  and 
acceptance ;  wbUe  quick  and  ingenious  men,  odc4)  m^t  tm 
the  track  of  thinking  that  we  are  in  a  very  iinperfeet 
state,  and  that  we  have  deserted  Antiquity^  will  fxiur  a 
thoQsand  folUefi  and  faliKdioodii  out  upon  uh^  and  in* 
dispose  very  many  io  aU  ioeb  fair  eootflckraiicm  ai 
I  speak  oC 

''On  the  aarae  sort  of  mmid,  I  wUh  thai  you  htA 
BOfmewiiat  mofe  nsfsmtmim  Ilia  Amtrtdlie  SoeMMrfoo  m 
a  regular*  andoublied  doeteise*  held  aiidoiibtiii|dr  hf  aU 
true  Cbtirchmen,  and  only  a  littb  sigpbetod,— ibaa  li  m 
Ibiiig  to  wfaiefa  we  were  Io  r^ewt  m  m  ami  of  lariiol 
KoreUy,— atrutboGFwfirrt^rMO^cfiid.  IdanolflMUitlMil 
jmt  liaVe  done  Ham^  m  I  pai  it  \mmA\j ;  bill  I  aieotfoft 
k  to  ilhiliste  te  hmJjfmst  Ut  U  amde  ^  Aatiffi^ 
wiikamtammMTm€iCimw.  WaiMMiliodml  wImi* 
k  fealhr  it  |0  hm  iamfM, mS tmA  Um^JmiUriifr- 
M  a  ifoctriaa  wUdii  Ina  alwmyi  hmn  hMr^tmi  mi  a 
Hfeiiig  vUdi  OMjf  aptto0a«Dd  loak  Jbr^  and  ttad  Mt^ 
and  prow  ty  tiiwiilpga.  OniUaaettmiltMtMp^rcr 
gneww  in  aoow  mptcta. t afli  pemMdad  ihaC  Hk&m 
wiiisn  to  imp  ^mrgnmmd^  mod  m^  to  eAmife  fi  ai  all ;  to 
hftf  h  mgHmmimmadfy^  and  mAmw^  hirra  dcai^  tl  t  to 
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keep  it  by  showing  that  such  was  the  teachmg  and  belief 
of  Antiquity,  and  that  it  is  only  novel  imorance  which  has 
deserted  or  abandoned  the  grounds  which  the  Reformed 
Church  always  meant  to  hold. 

**  It  may  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  our  orb  of  doctrine  is 
not  entirely  f^e9  afqve  rotmulm.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  these  additions  (not  being  €*umttah)  cannot  nnih 
safety  be  proposed  to  the  mass.  If  they  are  once  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  we  are  Imperfecf.,  and  require  improve- 
ment and  change,  they  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  or 
discovering  how  tnnch  or  how  uttle  ;  and  are  merely 
converted  into  ignoranf  Reformers.  I  am  well  aware  that 
to  you, — knowing  so  fully  and  thoroughly,  and  having 
so  often  gone  over,  the  solid  reasons  from  antiquity  and 
argument  by  which  the  gi-ound  on  which  we  do  stand  is 
to  be  defended, — the  simply  defending  t/iat  may  appear 
tedious.  But  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  you  will  do  the 
greatest  possible  service,  (and  it  is  one  which  will  more 
than  exhaust  the  lives  of  anj^  li\ing  men),  if  you  wiU  go 
on  quietly  indoctrinating  the  mass  of  the  Clergy  with 
those  reasons;  with  teaching  them  the  real  strength  of 
their  grounds  ;  and  inspiring  them  with  that  respect  for 
the  discipline,  and  the  practices  which  they  have  been 
taught,  which  oifght  to  arise  from  a  respect  for  Antiquity 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fuU  extent  to  which  we 
have  it  with  us.  You  have  probably  a  set  of  ingenious, 
clever,  promising  and  highly  endowed  students  to  deal 
with.  But  if  you  will  examine  a  few  dozens  of  Candi- 
dates for  Orders,  rough  as  thej/  run,  I  think  you  will  come 
to  my  side  of  the  argument. 

*  *'  To  conclude  m^  homily.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  will 
have  the  patience  to  go  on  teaching  the  younger  Clergy 
fcAaf  the  Church  is  :  what  are  the  true  notions  of  the 
Sacra  men  f^  and  the  Mtfiuirt/ :  how  entirely  what  we  teach 
has  ever  been  taught  by  the  Cathulic  Church  ; — if  you 
will  give  its  full  colouring  ajid  relief  to  all  those  parts  of 
our  system,  about  the  actual  existence  of  which  no  one 
can  doubt,  (Commemorations  of  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
Fasting,  &c,),  but  which  have  been  thrown  inUj  the  shade, 
— by  pouring  in  the  light  of  Antiquity  through  ^our  own 
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windows  \ — you  will  do  the  greatest  service.  But  for  the 
masi^  I  am  persuaded  you  must  confine  yourself  to  that ; 
and  to  giviug  them  specimens  of  the  pure  moral  and 
doctrinal  fo/te  (not  manner)  of  teaching  in  the  early 
Church. 

**  For  the  next  class,  you  will  do  the  greatest  service  if 
you  will  direct  and  closely  eonfino  them  in  their  study 
of  Antiquity,  as  well  as  warmly  exhort  them  to  it ;  teach- 
ing theui  especially,  /  think,  to  study  the  wholesome 
tone  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  writiogs  of  the  great 
Lights  of  the  Church,  rather  than  to  look  for  supple- 
ments and  corrections  of  any  defects  of  our  own, 

**  I  have  very  ill  explained  what  are  perhaps  vague  and 
unreasonable  notions.  But,  looking  asldo  to  you  Oxford 
men  with  gi'eat  hope,  I  am  most  anxious  that  no  chanc© 
of  good  shall  be  lost, — no  road  to  evil  opened.  I  am 
aware  that  my  notions  will  seem  dtit/,  limited  and  dttpid. 
But  I  do  beseech  you  to  look  at  the  numb&rit  and  the 
kind  of  our  instruments  ;  and  to  remember  that  *  the 
speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  regidated  by  the  powers 
of  his  horse.'  God  has  so  decreed,  and  we  must  abide  by 
His  decree,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  things  a9  (he^  are. 
Ever  yours, 

"H.  J.  Rose. 

''  P.S.  /  of  course  can  have  no  objection  to  your  repub- 
lishing the  *  Lyra.'     But  must  it  cease  V*  ^ 

The  foregoing  admirable  letter  produced  a  joint  reply 
from  Mr.  Newman  (nth  May),  and  Dr.  Pusey  (12th 
May,  Ascension  Day,  1836),  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
It  does  not  require  insertion.  But  Mr.  Rose's  splendid 
rejoinder, — which  was  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  New- 
man*8  71st  ^' Trad  for  the  fmesil' — ^may  on  no  account  be 
withheld.  No  faithful  English  Churchman  will  ever  read 
it  without  emotion.   No  one,  truly  loyal  to  the  Church  of 

•  Beferring  to  tbe  poflt-acript  of  October  the  'Xjff*'  in  %  volume. 

Newnuui*!  letter  of  Maj  ist, — '^  I  It  win  probably  come  to  fta  end  m 

1jAVethoiightt,witb  jour  and  Hiving*  a  month  ur  two/' 
ton^A    ooncarrence,   to    pabligh    in 
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his  Baptism,  who  reads  it  once,  will  fail  to  read  it  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  and  to  bless  GoD  that  senti- 
ments so  truly  Catholic  should  have  been  so  emphatically 
delivered,  and  at  such  a  time.  I  purpose  that  they  shall 
remain  on  record^  as  the  grand  witness  of  one  who  under 
every  discouragement  "held  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words" ;  earnestly  "  contended  for  the  faith  which  was 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints";  and  remained 
"  faithful  unto  death."  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
Church  of  England  had  kk  spirit,  his  counsels,  guided  the 
Tractarian  movement  of  1 833  ! 

"  Lambeth,  May  13  [1836]. 
"  My  dear  Newman,— Endure  mo  for  once  more ;  re- 
membering always,  if  you  please,  that  I  speak  with  perfect 
inucerity  when  I  express  my  own  consciousness  of  inferi- 
ority to  yourself  and  Pusey  in  all  respects :  that  I  do  not 
venture  therefore  to  speak  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
seeker  of  Truth  for  mi/nel/) — not  as  a  guide  or  monitor 
to  oihen.  Remember,  if  you  please,  also,  that  our  evil 
Cambridge  habits  often  induce  or  peimit  us  to  speak 
more  broadly,  strongly  and  straightfonvardly  than  we 
ought ;  but,  as  speaking  in  real  regard,  aflection,  esteem 
and  reverence,  so,  without  a  notion  that  any  offence  can 
be  given  or  taken  where  such  sentiments  animate  the 
speaker.  I  only  mention  this  because  I  have,  I  know, 
gi'ievously  offended  Perceval  by  my  bad  habits  of  free 
thought  and  speech, — After  this  preamble,  I  must  fii^st 
formally  give  up  Abp,  Wake,  and  any  other  Abp.  you 
please:  and  'Revolution-Protestantism,'*  and  any  other 
Protestantism  you  please  {except  my  own)  entirely  to 
your  tender  mercies.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  the 
delinquents  ;  and  only  rather  wonder  how  and  why  they 
were  brought  into  court  to  receive  judgment  on  this 
occasion.     You  shall  brand  them  as  Socinian,  or  Iniidel, 


*  Newman,  in  liis  letter  of  May 
ittb,  hud  said  thut  he  '* could  not 
endure  the  mod'e  in  which  Wjike 
(e.  g»)  coaduetB  the  controversy  with 


Rome":  And  h&d  enlarged  with 
severity  on  the  "  Revulutioii*Pri>- 
testantisuL*'  of  1688, 
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or  anythiBg  else  yoa  please, — and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  secular  arm  afterwards.     I  am  no  soldier  of  theira. 

"  But  to  have  done  with  folly.  I  have  been  rea<iing 
your  1st  No*  against  Romaniam  ^',— the  last  half  of  which 
ia  admirable.  Towards  the  first,  I  feel  somewhat  as 
towards  part  of  your  ^  Home  Tkoufjhf^H  abroad,'  and 
several  other  papeiis  and  letters.  Perhaps,  to  say  all  in 
a  few  words,  I  should  say  that  the  impression  which  they 
would  produce  on  my  mind,  if  I  did  not  kfum  you,  and 
therefore  which  I  cannot  but  suppose  they  will  produce 
on  others,  is  this  nearly : — 

"  *  The  hrnrfft and  aftdions  of  these  writers  arc  not  with 
us.  Their  J tulffmmf,  arising  from  deep  learning,  thought 
and  piety,  is  ofjain^f  Rome  decidedly ;  while  still  they 
think  that  she  has  much  which  we  want.  In  this 
unhappy  state,  they  feel  that  in  the  Church  of  England, 
— and  there  alone, — is  mfet^ :  hut  they  feel  that  there  is 
notkiug  more,  A  good  deal  to  iolerafe, — a  good  deal  to 
dephre'y — something  no  doubt  to  be  thankful  for,  on  the 
principle  of  regard  for  the  bridge  which  carries  you  over, 
— but  little  or  nothing  to  lore.  They  join  her  on  the 
principle  of  *  any  port  in  a  etarm,' — of  a  jtij^-aiier.  They 
can  find  nothing  better^  nay,  nothing  e"/*/%^and  therefore 
they  are  thankful  that  there  is  any  port  where  they  can 
be  moored  in  perfect  safety.' 

**  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  giving  this  as  MY  conception 
of  your  views ;  but  I  am  much,  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  is  the  conception  %vhich  would  he 
forced  on  a  ^Irauger,  A  young  and  ardent  mind,  whose 
learning  did  not  represent  to  it  the  impassableness  of  the 
gulph  to  Romanism,  would  jump  to  the  conchision  that 
Uat  form  which  did  not  satisfy  the  heart  and  the  atfec- 
tions,  must,  07t  that  ffroand,  be  false: — that  though  there 
may  be  en-ors  in  Romanism,  yet  they  are  not  fata! : — 
and  that  by  taking  the  Bossuet  picture  of  doctrine  as 
true,  and  then  adliering  to  Rouk^  he  should  at  once 
satisfy  his  judgment  and  his  affections.  One  of  a 
sterner  stamp  and  of  more  learning  w^ould  perhaps  be 
indignant,  and  say  that  what  you  tuhraie^  he  iovt4 ;  and 

*  Tract,  No,  71,— lUted  Jan,  lat,  1835,      (See  biMsk,  pp.  305-7.) 
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that  *  ^on  too  MUST  lore  it,  ere  to  you  it  can  seem  worthy 
of  your  love ' : — that  it  fiajt,  in  fact,  what  is  necessary  ta 
call  forth  and  hold  the  affections,  when  duly  and  fnlly 
considered  and  appreciated. 

**  But  however  that  might  be,  what  you  say  is  that  we 
are  now  in  too  cold  a  state  ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
something  more  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  the  atfections  : 
— that  unless  the  Church  pour  forth  her  freamre/t,  and 
people  feel  it  to  be  a  pririlege  to  be  a  Churchman,  we  can 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  schisms  and  heresies*  Now, 
(fully  agieeing  with  this),  I  am  here  a  little  perplexed  as 
to  what  you  wish  to  be  done  now ;  because  3'^ou  very 
justly  say  that  nothing  maierial  can  be  done  till  the 
feeling  of  the  Church  at  large  goes  with  you :  that,  e.g. 
Monasteries, — a  better  Liturgy, — a  different  form  of 
Confession  of  Faith, — and  so  on,  could  not  be  achieved 
now.  What  then  can  ?  what»  I  mean,  material  enough  to 
give  you  any  chance  of  winning  /iearts^  whieh  you  ham  not 
in  faH  now  f 

"I  shail  not  allow  t/oti  (see  the  Cambridge  impudence !) 
to  speak  of  the  right  doctrine  of  the  Saerameuh^  or  the 
Ministn/,  AS  SUCH  thin(JS, — because  they  are  710I  addi- 
tions to  our  present  Faith*  Too  much  neglrded,  un- 
doubtedly, they  have  yet  always  been  held  and  taught 
by  a  very  large  body  of  Churchmen  as  being,  what  they 
really  are, — -the  true  doctiiiie  of  the  Church*  What  then 
is  it  ?  I  really  apprehend  that  what  can  be  added  is 
so  little  that  it  cannot  be  very  effectual* 

*'  I  am  looking  to  pracfkt'.  In  ariftnm'nt  one  may  argue 
abstractedly  for  Monasteries,  or  any  thing  else.  Surely 
*  Prayers  for  the  dead' [n,  most  deceptive  phrase),  and 
'Exorcism  before  Baptism,'  for  example,  will  go  a  very 
little  way,  even  if  iJuj  could  be  introduced*  (By  the 
way,  I  utterly  eschew  that  phrase  *  Pray  el's  for  the  dead ' 
instead  of  *  Prayers  for  departed  Saints*'  It  is  a  sort  of 
enlistinn^  of  gome  of  our  strongest  sympathies  under 
false  colours*  It  is  too  painful  a  subject  to  dwell  on. 
You  perhaps  do  not  know  the  bitterne*ss  of  clinging  with 
passionate  love  to  the  memories  of  some,  of  whom,  rich 
as  they  were  in  human  gifts,  the  cold  judgment  cannot 
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but  doubt  whether  they  were  not  lacking  in  me  thing ; 
and  can  therefore  little  estimate  the  temptation  which 
the  Romanist  notion  (a  little  misunderstood  it  ma^  be) 
holde  out  The  Catholic  notion  has,  in  fact,  nothing  of 
that  (delusive)  comforL  And,  however  valuable  ml- 
jectivel^^  ih  ohjeeftvei^  a  matter  which  will  never  lay 
strong  hold  of  the  suffering  heart.  For  whether  I  only 
commemorate,  and  bless  God  for,  those  who  are  do- 
parteti  in  Hia  faifh  and  fear  and  are  now  in  Ht^  Hand, 
expecting  their  />///  consummation, — or  whether  I  pray 
that  they  who  art'  of  a  truth  in  //is  Hand,  may  have  jnore 
of  bis  joy  than  He  hasy«^/^  given, — can  never  make  any 
strong  ditFerence  to  my  feelings.  Make  men  understand 
what  we  mean  by  '  the  Ho/j/  Caikdlc  Chureh  *  and  '  the 
CommnnioH  of  HainUl  and  what  can  be  done  by  any 
power  to  win  the  heart,  ivill  be  done.) 

"  I  must  tlierefore  say. — You  pei*plex  mo.  Bring  out 
(as  I  8aid  in  my  last  letter)  into  their  full  relief,  that 
which  we  hui^e^ — Faat^  and  FeaaU^ — more  frequent  Com- 
munion,— ^more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Sacramento, — the  Powers  of  the  Ministry,^the 
Privileges  of  Members  of  Chhtst's  Holy  Catholic 
Church*  Bring  into  play  (what  our  German  friends 
-would  call)  the  Historic  Element ; — not  trying  the 
vain  course  of  reproducing  the  Past,  which  can  nei^er 
be\  but  giving  to  our  whole  condition,  by  the  Historic 
Element,  that  continuity  and  connexion  with  the  Past, 
which  throws  such  chains  round  the  individual's  affec- 
tions, and  is  so  precious  for  Society  itself: — all  this 
is  not  only  fea^i6h\  but  full  of  hope,  powerful  to  win, 
I  to  charm,  to  attract,  to  hold.  I  do  not  say  that  by 
I  degrees  nothing  more  may  be  done.  I  should  be  slow 
I  to  reject  the  assistance  of  Arf,  or  the  assistance  of 
sound  Jjc/;emh,  as  paits  of  the  Historic  Element.  Nor 
do  I  see  why,  prudently  introduced,  they  should  offend, 
if  they  could  be  had, — which  is  the  douhitful  point* 
Neither  do  I  say  that  a  Liturgy  fuller  of  variety,  such 
as  you  suggest  from  the  analogy  of  the  Easter  An- 
them,— (for  I  rather  shrink  from  the  introduction  of 
what  Coleridge  cidled  *  New  former  Prayers  *), — might  not 
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be  productive  of  good*  But  you  youi'self  seem  to  hold 
out  this,  that  any  considerable  movement  towards  jib* 
provement  or  addition,  (or  suppleoient  rather),  could 
nof'  be  made  till  the  whole  Church  was  in  a  frame  to 
admit  or  require  it.  What  then  is  it  precisely  and 
distinctly  which  you  aim  to  do  Kovv  ?  ^m 

''  The  soai'ch  for  Caf/ro/ic  Antiquity  must,  rely  on  itf>^H 
be  made  FOii  nine-tenths  of  the  Ministry  at  least,  and 
the  results  given  them.  Take  the  Romanist  Priest- 
hood in  their  very  most  palmy  condition,  and  in  atiy 
country  you  please  where  they  lived  undoubtedly  <?/* 
this  notion.  How  many  ever  acquired  it  from  their 
oiru  indivitlual  studies  ?  (Earnestly  do  I  wish  you 
were  Examining  Chaplain  in  a  large  Diocese  for  a 
few  years,)  Knowing  the  value  of  the  treasure,  and 
knowing  its  practical  use  to  the  Romanist,  we  take 
for  granted  (as  is  natural)  that  he  haa  dug  for  th© 
precious  ore  himself.  But  it  is  not  so,  speaking  of  the 
lai'ge  mass  of  them  ;  nor,  I  apprehend,  can  it  ever  he\ 
so.  We  may  inspire  the  mat^s  with  the  reverence  for 
it,  and  give  them  the  jjrarfteal  element  resulting  from 
it ;  but  nothing  more.  This  (the  reverential  fediuff)  is 
all  that  is  really  of  consequence  practically* 

"I  will  shut  up  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  on  this 
head  with  the  simple  expression  of  my  own  full  be- 
lief that  (/  trt  know  /tow  to  nae  what  we  tea  11//  haot^^ 
without  any  of  the  *  supplements/ — (which  after  all  are 
infinitely  small  when  compared  with  what  we  have), 
—we  have  all  which  is  wanted  to  wm  and  to  hohl\ 
and,  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  to  p^Tify  and  t^xalf.  For  un- 
questionably, by  a  freer  and  fuller  appeal  to  the  sen^ 
mom^ — (such  as  the  Romanist  in  one  Avay^  and  the 
Wesleyan  in  the  other,  make), — we  can  win  (and  hold 
pcr/fa/}j>f) : — but  as  to  pnr{f//iHg  and  ej^aifhifj  /  .  ,  ,  The 
progress  and  the  real  victories  of  the  Gospel  principle 
must  not  be  numbered  but  tve'tf/hed, 

*' Under  this  view  you  must  let  me  not  endure,  but 
love — and  warmly  and  passionately  love— my  Mother 
Church.  I  will  not  lalk  of  the  gioriotis  Reformation 
[you   forbid   mej  : — but  deikerauce   k  ddivemHce,    And 
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though  we  may  deplore  that  there  were  evils  to  be  de- 
livered from,  f/ml  was  not  our  fault.  And  we  must 
bless  God  for  rescuLng  us  from  them, — as  the  daughter 
of  an  ancient  house  would  grieve  indeed  tliai,  when 
her  parents  and  brethren  were  gone  to  their  rest,  the 
heir  turned  the  pure  and  happy  home  of  her  infancy 
into  a  brothel : — but  ehe  would  and  must  bless  GoD^ 
and  rejoice  that  she  was  able  to  escape  from  pollution, 
and  froro  the  bondage  and  sin  to  which  a  continued 
stay  within  the  venerable  walls  would  have  condemned 
her. 

"You  must  let  me  believe  that  though  there  is  not 
the  glare  and  glitter  round  'my  Mothers  sober  brow' 
which  exists  elaewhere,^ — there  i»  what  will  win  all 
hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  which  will  study  her  coun- 
tenance, and  are  capable  of  improvement, — of  reverence, 
— of  afiection  : — that  she  is  a  true  daught(*r  and  co- 
heiress of  that  ancient  House, — miA  all  Ihe  familf/  liuea^ 
menfg  oft  her  face^  and  no  amall  porlion  of  the  family 
jetreh  in  her  keeping: — that  she  will  not  only  safeltf  in- 
troduce me  into  the  bosom  of  the  family  here  below 
and  above, — but  has  ffteen  paduffis  and  imfers  of  com* 
fori  in  ahumlance,  to  cheer  me  on  the  journey. 

"  To  Fusey  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say,  and 
therefore  do  not  tiouble  him  %vith  a 'separate  letter, 
I  would  only  suggest  that  in  any  possible  incursionB 
into  Antiquity,  tve  are  not  like  our  own  Reformers, 
looking  for  Truth  and  not  knowing  what  will  break 
upon  us.  We  know  exactly  what  the  Truth  is.  We 
are  going  on  no  voyage  of  discovery.  We  know  ex- 
actly the  extent  of  shore.  There  is  a  creek  here,  and 
a  bay  there, — all  laid  down  in  the  charU  ;  but  not  often 
entered  or  re-surveyed.  We  know  all  this  beforehand, 
and  therefore  can  lay  down  our  plans,  anil  not,  (as  I 
think),  feel  any  uncei-tainty  where  we  are  going,  or 
feel  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  spread  our  sails  and 
take  our  chance  of  finding  a  new  Atlantis,  *^      If  we 

"  Dr,  Pusey  had  written  %  joint  Day,  1836), — frflm  whioh  %  brief 
letter  with  Mr.  Newman  (dated  the  extract  is  all  that  needa  to  be  Bub- 
day  following  hid,  vl2,   AHcetifiou      joined: — ^^ X  thank  you  much  lor 
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had  any  hop^59  of  this  kind,  I  would  say  too  of  the 
good  Bliip,  (perhaps,  alas !  with  the  same  ambiguity  as 
of  old),- — ^'Iroi   Kar^  ovpov, 

•*  One  thing  more  to  him.  Surely ,  a  praci ice  not  noticed 
in  Scripture,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  doclrine  noticed 
there,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  ground!  GoD  haa 
committed  Truth  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Sc-ripinre, — to 
their  joint  keeping.  To  resist  the  consent  of  Catholic 
Antiquity,  therefore,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrine, 
or  as  to  Church  C^ovemment,  must  surely  be  madness  or 
unbelief  on  ei^en/  ground.  But  does  it  rtail^  follow,  that 
on  this  account,  I  must  defend  b^  practice  on  an  indifferent 
matter ;  and  that  I  must  hold  up  *  Ea^oreism  before 
Baptism,'  tjeravse  I  would  have  the  verdict  of  Catholic 
Antiquity  as  to  '  Mefjeneration  in  Baptism  ^  .  .  ,  Is  this 
so  1  And  if  so,  why  1  .  ,  .  Surely,  as  far  as  doctrine  is 
involved,  I  might  believe  in  Demoniacal  possession  in 
our  Loed's  and  the  Apostles  time,"as  hi'mly  as  in 
His  Miracles,  and  in  the  spiritual  g^ifts  given  to  the 
early  Christians ;  and  yet  hold  that  Satan  was  chained 
now,  and  has  long  been :  that  his  power  in  that  way  has 
been  contracted  for  ages ;  and  that  we  no  more  suffer 
from  ' FmAesJflcm'  than  we  enjoy  31  tract/ toii^s-  Gifts, — as 
a  matter  of  fact:  and  that  consequently,  Exorcism  migkt 
have  been  even  necc^^miy  in  the  Apostles'  time, — supposing 
it  then  to  have  been  used  \  but  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  continuing  a  custom  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  except 
on  proof  of  its  continued  necessity. ^ — I  here  give  you  every 


OUT  letter,  and  hope  to  profit  by  it. 
But  I  trust  that  tlien^  axe  practical 
cautious,  which  we  generallj  give, 
which  will  remote  lome  of  jour 
a|»preheiLBion9.  Tbufi,  we  do  take 
care  not  to  build  on  one  or  the 
other  Father,  but  011  Catholic  An- 
tiquity. Now,  if  a  person  be  ient 
to  any  one  field  to  bring  all  he  can 
out  of  it,  he  will  bring  the  infelrjs 
Miurn  as  well  aa  other  things,  and 
perhaps  be  more  taken  with  it  than 
with  good  seed  ;  the  sterile*  avewB 
being  constantly  the  tallest.     But, 


if  he  be  told  that  he  is  to  look 
for  certain  herbs  which  have  been 
planted  everywhere,  and  that  be  is 
not  to  bring  away  any  things  which 
he  does  not  find  in  every  part  of 
the  field,^ — why^  a  volatile  labourer 
wiU  soon  lay  down  the  businesi 
altogether,  and  an  ardent  one  will 
be  sobered  '**,..  And  further  on, — 
**  And  this  is  what  1  meant  by  saying 
that  we  muEit  spread  our  sails,  not 
knowing  whither  we  should  be  car- 
ried." 
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advantage, — the  supposLng  a  custom  built  on  a  nece^siij^ 
and  a  frttlA.  But  many  customs,  though  good  and 
innocent,  may  have  been  built  on  neither ;  and  surely 
cannot  therefore  be  raised  to  the  same  consequence  as 
the  interpretation  of  great  doctrines  of  the  GospeL  I 
may  appeal  to  Catholic  Antiquity  for  the  ane,  without 
binding  myself  to  receive  the  other. 

**  Now,  I  really  do  not  confenf plate  troubling  you  any 
more,  I  have  ill  explained  what  I  mean,  I  only  want 
justice  done  to  what  we  ^ate;  lute  felt  to  it;  and  a  strong 
belief  felt  too,  that  if  justice  be  done  to  it,  it  can  win  love 
and  keep  it, 

'*  You  will  forgive  (I  beseech  you  to  do  so)  any  Cam^ 
hridffeiftnifii  and  believe  me,  not  m  fonn  only  but  in/l/r/, 
heaitily  and  afiectionatelyi in  regard  and  kespkct,  yours 

«'"'  "H.  J.  RosR" 

It  is  not  needful  that  I  should  pursue  this  corre- 
spondence any  further*  It  was  practically  cloaod  by 
a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Newman  (dated  '  Iffley,  May  23rd, 
1 836  ') ;  and  the  subject  shall  he  here  dismissed  with  the 
single  statement  that,  in  his  *  Apologia'  the  same  writer 
has  with  perfect  truthfulness  and  candour  summarized 
what  were  his  feelings  towards  the  Church  of  England 
at  this  time : — 

*'  I  felt  affection  for  my  own  Church,  but  not  tender- 
ness. I  felt  dismay  at  her  prospects,  anger  and  scorn  at 
her  do-nothing  perplexity  ...  As  to  leaving  her,  the 
thought  never  crossed  my  imagination."  ^ 

But  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Rose  finally  withdrew  from 
the  discussion  is  too  valuable  to  he  withheld.  It  was 
written  from  Lambeth,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1  ^^6^  and 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  I  did  not  answer  your  last  very  interesting  (painfully 
so  in  some  points)  letter,  for  I  think  we  now  undei^tanJ 

'  Apologia^— ^,  95. 
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one  another  pretty  welL^I  would  only  say  that  some  of 
the  points  of  which  you  complain,  seem  to  me  either 
susceptible  of  easy  remedy  or  hardly  to  require  any.    For 
example,  as  to  a  foi-mal  recognition   of   the   Anaerican 
Episcopal  Church,    When  she  actually  emanated  frona  us 
only  half-a-century  ago  :  derives  her  Orders  from  us ;  and 
those  J  formally  given,  after  the  fullest,  most  formal  and 
definite    consideration    and   consultation;^ — what   other 
recognition  could  be  wanting  ?     If  any  is  wanting,  I  am 
pei'suaded  it  would  not  be  withheld.     But  a  formal  re- 
cognition would  only  be  either  ( i),  Recognising  oui-selves ; 
or  (2),  Saying  that  the  Consecration  of  the  American 
Bishops  was  duly  performed,  and  therefore  valid.     With 
respect  to  their  ofnciaiing  here,  they  are  only  on  the  6aniB 
ground   as   the  Church   in  Scotland ;   and  unless   they 
are  to  be  allowed  to  hold  preferment  here  (i.  e.  if  th» 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere),  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
at    the    right    place.      They    who    officiate    once,    may 
surely  officiate  often.      Then,  they   might  be  Curates : 
and   to   say   that   a   man   to   whom  you   give  cure   of 
souls  at  a  lojf^   price  and   on  a  temporary   agi^eement, 
is  unfit  to  hold  that  charge  as  a  permanent  one  wdtli 
more  advantage  to  himself,  would  be  very  oljectionable 
indeed. 

"Then,  as  to  the  Breviary.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
Church  itself  ought  to  undertake  to  publish  an  amended 
Breviary'!  For  such  a  publication  by  yourself,  or 
Williams,  or  Keble,  or  any  other  person  of  sufficient 
name  in  the  Church,  would,  I  am  eure,  be  hailed  not 
with  objections,  but  joy.  But  I  hardly  see  how  the 
Church  could  undei'take  it,  though  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  ofjjtxlion  would  be  felt,  if  it  was  set  foiih  by  authonty 
as  a  book  for  the  volvnfan/  use  of  Christians,— either 
Ministers,  or  private  Christians.  Surely,  our  Church 
cannot  be  said  to  fail  in  good  feeling  to  the  Breviary 
when  her  daily  Service  is  so  much  taken  from  it  I  The 
question  whether  she  might  not  take  a  little  more  is  a 
very  fair  one,  but  is  not,  I  think,  a  i^eason  for  compltimL 
I  think  the  efijoiniug,  or  compel/hi/jf  the  public  use  of  a 
very  long  book  would  be  difficult  and  not  advisable. 
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But,  short  of  thati  I   do  not  conceive  there  would  bo 
any  difficulty  whatever. 

''  Ever,  my  dear  Newman,  most  truly,  heartily,  and  with 
sincere  regard  and  attachment,  yours, 

"  H,  J.  Rose." 

Here  too,  with  a  few  brief  remarks,  we  may  take 
leave  of  the  ^Tracts  for  (he  Timet* — which  pursued  their 
brilliant  course  until  the  publication  of  Tract  No.  90 
(Jan.  a5th,  1841)  brought  the  series  to  a  c^laniitoua  close. 
They  had  begun  admirably  in  the  Autumn  of  1 833,  and 
continued  to  do  good  service  until  the  middle  of  1 835, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  halt.  They  were  resumed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  first  days  of  1  ^^6^  under  seriously 
altered  conditions  :  whereupon  they  encountered  rebuke, 
suspicion,  disfavour  at  the  hands  of  their  best  friends. 
But  all  this  has  been  already  placed  before  the  reader 
with  a  fulness  which  has  never  been  attempted  before. 

We  can  but  regard  the  famous  publication  in  question 
as  a  grand  opportunity  misused,  as  well  as  calamitously 
lost.  The  attention  of  religious  persons  had  been  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  the  contemplation  of  many  a  half  (noi 
wholly)  forgotten  Catholic  truth.  Weary  of  modern  no* 
velties  and  the  nodrmmoi  rash  and  incompetent  advisers, 
men  were  heard  on  every  side  confessing  that  *'  the  old 
is  better."  The  discovery  was  straightway  made  that 
there  had  been  reserved  an  armed  host  ready  to  respond 
to  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  when  it  should  utter  no 
uncertain  sound,  A  little  patience  would  have  lived 
dcmTi  hostile  clamour:  a  little  consistency  must  have 
disarmed  suspicion:  a  little  prudence  might  have  silenced 
censure.  But  on  the  contrary.  All  was  done  as  if  to 
frustrate  and  disappoint  expectation.  The  Tractarian 
leaders  of  the  movement,  strange  to  relate,  seem  to  have 
been  haunted  by  a    suspicion   that  the  office  of  the 
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Theologian  is  to  easa^^erale  sacred  Truth, — the  busines^i 
of  a  Divine,  to  ^9tarUe'  mankind.     Accordingly^   ^^JH 
went  oflF  on  *  Prayers  ybr  the  dead'  and  *  Purgatory* — a^^ 
if  forgetting  that  even  the  Intermediate  State  was  scarcely 
recognized  by  the  generality  of  their  readurs. — ^  Exor- 
emu*  before  Baptism,  was  pleaded  for  at  a  time  w^hej^^ 
Baptismal    ^  Regeneratkm'    itself    was   generally    discre^^ 
dited, — "The  Breviary/'  (and  "the  Komayt  Breviary*'  of 
all  documents!*^) — was  recommended  to  the  notice   of 
a  Church  which  had  become  forgetful  of  the  structure 
and  method  of  her  own  matchless   'Book  of  Common, 
Prayer.* — ^Reserve  in  communicating  Betigious  Knowl^dge^- 
was  advocated  for  a  generation  singularly  unacqnaint 
with  Divine  things,  and  largely  addicted  to  Unbelief. —  1 
How  did  it  ever  come  to  pass  (one  asks  oneself),  that 
men  so  intelligent,  as  well  as  so  learned,  should  have  so 
entirely   overlooked    the    actual   needs    of    those   with 
whom  they  had  to  do?     Inspiration, — Miracles^ — Pro- 
phecy,— were  all  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  1     No-» 
where  do  we  find  the  severe  historical  truth  of  the   Old 
Testament  Scriptures  (e.  g.  of  Genesis  i,  ii,  iii,}  insisted 


*  On  thia  Bubject  the  reiwler  is 
referred  to  M,  TAbb^  Laborde's 
*  Lettres  Pan^ieiivt^^  oa  diseamon 
itar  les  d(n,v  ZtUurgicB,  Pariidenne 
et  Eoumine,  pour  tclairei'  la  (Uter- 
vtination  dt  ctux  qui  ont  a  pro* 
noncer  cntre  fe  MUxd  d  U  Br6tnafre 
domain  f  et  en  ire  h  Mii-9tl  tt  le  Eri- 
riairede  Parisf' — Paris,  1855.  The 
author  pertinently  aak»f  —  "  Que 
diroot  de  utma  lea  Protestants  ?  Que 
dironi de  noos  les navauta  V\  . .  "I 
htkve  often  been  thinking  '*  (wrote  a 
learned  non-juror  [1720])  **that 
one  could  nut  do  a  greater  eevvice 
to  the  Reforuiatuifi  thaa  by  trans- 
lating into  Englitdi  the  Missal,  Ere* 


viaryj  Pontifical,  Manual,  and  other 
public  service-books  of  the  ChurcH  I 
of  Home ;    with  brief  annotations, ' 
shewing  the  rise  of  ail  that  ie  fooliah 
and  KuperstitiouB,  and  the  antiquity 
of  what  remains  good  and  commend* 
able  in  thenu     Tliifl  might  be  done  ^ 
in  a  very  few  volumesi  and  those 
not  very  large.  . .  It  is  eertain  that 
the  leaders  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  with  reasoD  look  upon  it  &a 
a  terrible  blow  given  them,  if  auch 
tranBlatioiiB  could  be  published  in 
all  the  vulgar  tongues  of  Europe/ 
^Preface  iq  Johnson  ft  *  CalUctioa  \ 
of  Canona '  &0,  §  zi. 
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upon,— side  by  eide  with  a  vindication  of  the  mysterious 
{qt prophet ieai)  texture  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  a  memorable 
fact  that  throughout  this  period  (1830  to  1^50)  Ilof^ 
Scnjdure  Umlf  experienced  marked  neglect.  No  Com- 
mentary in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  so  much  as 
attempted.  The  Romish  controversy  was  revived ;  but 
nowhere  (that  lean  discover)  was  the  impassable  baiTier 
between  England  and  Rome  explained  with  the  vigour, 
the  eleai^ness,  the  fearlessness  which  characterized  the 
waitings  of  our  elder  Divines,  The  sujicieua/  of  our 
Baptismal  and  Communion  Offices  was  by  no  one  loyally 
maintained.  On  the  contrary.  There  is  a  tone  of  ^lis- 
content,~an  undutijul  disposition  to  find  fault, — ^almost 
everyw^here  discernible.  The  Editors  of  the  later  "  Tracts'' 
did  not  perceive  that  by  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
(intending  nothing  less,)  they  were  bringing  discredit 
on  Catholic  antiquity  generally ; — ^sowing  distrust  and 
suspicion  in.  a  thousand  quarters ; — paving  the  way  for 
many  a  dreary  secession  to  Rome,  on  the  one  hand^=— 
many  a  lapse  into  blank  unbelief,  on  the  other.  To  the 
partial  miscarriage  of  the  Tmctarian  movement  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  that  miserable  lawless- 
ness on  the  pai-t  of  a  section  of  the  Clergy,  which  is 
among  the  heaviest  calamities  of  these  last  days;  as 
weU  as,  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  ugly  recoil  which 
has  already  disestablished  Religion  in  our  ancient  Uni- 
versities, and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  nearly  seen 
the  end. 

The  praise  and  true  glory  of  the  religious  movement 
which  it  is  customarj^  to  connect  with  the  year  1833, 
consisted  in  the  mighty  impulse  which  was  then  given  to 
religious  thought  and  sacred  learning  mt  the  ancient  linei. 
Two  publications,  known  as  the  •'  Library  of  the  Fathers  " 
and  the  ''An^lo'CaiAolic  Librar^^'* — (they  are  but  a  part 

VOL.  I.  % 
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of  the  litemry  product  of  the  period), — led  to  the 
dissemination  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  best  Church 
teaching.  The  puhlication  of  new  and  improved  editions 
of  the  works  of  all  our  gi'eatest  Divines  largely  increased 
men's  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  our  own 
Anglican  Divinity.  The  movement,  notwithstanding 
every  discouragement  and  drawback,  was  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  over-ruled  for  permanent  good  :  but, — 
W'%(we  sorrowfully  ask  ourselves), — why  was  it  so  largely 
frustrated?  and  why,  to  so  great  an  extent,  disfigured 
with  evil  ? 


Posterity,  becunse  it  can  only  contemplate  a  man  and 
his  times  in  jjerff/^ecfivc, — in  other  words,  can  only  survey 
rennUs^ — is  apt  to  think  of  such  an  one  aii  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir  as  eminently  successful  in  the 
battle  of  life, — foremost  among  the  winners  of  the 
i-aee.  And  no  doubt,  essentially,  Hugh  James  Rose  did 
outstrip  his  fellows,— f/«V/  win  for  himself  (as  we  may  now 
confidently  declare)  '*  a  beautiful  crown."  But  let  any 
one  read  through  bundle  after  bundle  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  attention,  and  he  will  arise  from  the  task 
with  a  woefully  different  impression  on  his  mind*  The 
man  who  wrote  those  and  received  these  letters,  (he  will 
secretly  tell  himself,)-— -was  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
harass,— was  in  the  very  centre  of  an  agony  of  strife. 
Ever  on  the  unpopular,  and  (as  it  seemed)  the  losing 
aide^  he  knew  that  he  had  the  powers  of  the  World  against 
him, — a  host  of  opponents,  and  wondi*ous  few  to  help 
him  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  By  the  common 
ran  of  men,  he  was  stigmatized  as  illiberal,  naiTow, 
bigoted, — because  he  unflinchingly  upheld  the  Church's 
teaching.  His  earnestness  in  his  Master's  cause  was 
regarded  as  fanaticism :  his  eagerness  in  contending  for 
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the  Truth,  was  denounced  as  "inflammatory."  Easy- 
going people  were  afraid  of  him :  the  lovers  of  expediency 
and  counsellors  of  compromise  hated  Mm  very  conJially. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  firehmnds  of  his  party  he  was 
suspected  of  being  half-heartetl.  His  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  his  Baptism  was  in  their  account 
'*  Erastianism/'  They  had  all  manner  of  bad  names 
for  him : — 

"  There  were  other  reasons,  besides  Mr.  Rnse*s  state  of 
health,"  (writes  Mr*  Newman  in  bis  J/jf>%^>,)— "  wbich 
hindered  those  who  so  much  admiri^d  bim  from  availing 
themselves  of  his  close  co-operation  in  the  coming  tight. 
United  as  both  he  and  they  were  in  the  general  scope  of 
the  Movement,  they  were  in  discordance  with  each  other 
from  the  first  in  tbeir  estimate  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  attaining  it.  Mr.  Kose  bad  a  position  in 
the  Church,  a  name,  and  serious  responsibilities ;  he  had 
direct  ecclesiastical  superioi"s ;  he  had  intimate  relations 
with  his  own  University,  and  a  large  clerical  connexion 
through  the  country,  Froude  and  I  were  nobodies ;  with 
no  charactei-s  to  lose,  and  no  antecedents  to  fetter  us. 
Rose  could  not  go  a-head  across  countr}^  (Mtr),  as  Froude 
had  no  scruples  in  doing.  Froude  was  a  bold  rider,  as 
on  horseback,  so  also  in  his  speculations.  After  a  long 
conversation  with  him  on  the  logical  bearing  of  his 
principles,  Mr.  Rose  said  of  him  with  quiet  humour,  that 
*  he  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  inferences,'  It  was 
simply  the  truth ;  Froude  had  that  iitrong  hold  of  fiiiit 
principles,  and  that  keen  perception  of  tbeir  value, 
that  he  was  comparatively  intliiierent  to  the  revolu* 
tionary  action  which  would  attend  on  tbeir  application 
to  a  given  state  of  things;  whereas  in  the  thoughts 
of  Rose,  as  a  practical  man,  existing  facts  had  the  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  idea,  and  the  chief  test  of  the 
soundness  of  a  line  of  jxjlicy  lay  in  the  consideration 
whether  it  would  work.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
questions,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  ever  occun^  to  bis 
mini  With  Froude^  ErastianiHm,— that  is,  the  union 
(so  he  viewed  it)  of  Church  and  State, — was  the  parent, 
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or  if  Dot  the  parent,  the  serviceable  and  sufficient  tool,  of 
liberalism.  Till  that  union  was  snapped,  Cliristian 
doctrine  never  could  be  safe ;  and,  while  he  well  knew 
how  high  and  unselfish  was  the  temper  of  Mr.  Rose,  yet 
he  used  to  apply  to  him  an  epithet,  reproachful  in  his 
own  mouth ; — Rose  was  a  *  Connervative.'  By  bad  luck, 
I  brought  out  this  wor*!  to  Mr.  Rose  in  a  letter  of  my 
own,  which  I  wrote  to  him  in  criticism  of  something  he 
had  inserted  int^  the  Magazine:  I  got  a  vehement 
rebuke  for  my  pains,  for  though  Rose  pursued  a  con- 
servative line,  he  bad  as  high  a  disdain  as  Froude  could 
have,  of  a  worldly  ambition,  and  an  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  such  an  imputation,'*  ^ 

All  this  is  faithfully  stated, — ^"  vehement  rebuke ''  and 
all.  (But  thai  rebuke  elicited  an  apology,  truly  honour* 
able  to  him  who  penned  it.*)  .  »  .  .  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  ^'  going  a-Inml  acrom  count jy'^  was  never, 
at  any  time,  one  of  Hugh  James  Rose's  accomplishments. 
Rather  was  *  stare  super  anliquas  vias^  the  very  motto  of 
his  soul :  a  true  '  Catholic  *  he !  "  averse  *'  (as  President 
Routh  phrased  it)  '^  from  all  Papal  and  Sectarian  Innova- 
tion." *  .  .  I  am  provoked  to  recall  the  speech  of  a  French 
dancing-master  to  Roses  father,  who  had  sent  Hugh 
James  and  Henry  John,  when  boys,  to  be  instructed  by 
him  in  the  orchostric  ai-t.  "  Sir/*  (exclaimed  the  despairing 
dancing-master  when  the  lads  returned  home  re  mfectd)^ 
— "  I  do  most  sincerely  pity  you  for  being  the  father 
of  two  such  sons."  The  wretched  man  onlj^  meant  that 
neither  of  the  boys  displayed  the  slightest  aptitude- — for 
ctittlng  capers.     To  return  however  to  what  I  was  saying. 

Rose  used  "  gi'eat  plainness  of  speech  "  :  and  this  too 
gave  offence*  His  vigorous  handling  of  the  cjuestions  of 
the  day— his  'straight  hitting '^conspicuous  in  every 


*  Apulngia^ — pp.  105-7. 

'  The  former  is  doted  Murcb  a  4th, 


1834   (81   Pall  Mall):    the  latter, 
March  30th  (Oriel  College). 
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number  of  the  "  Britkh  Magazine^**  created  for  him  many 
enemies.  By  consequence  his  experience  was  that  **  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong/'  He 
had  to  look  on,  while  the  chief  rewards  were  freely 
assigned  to  candidates  of  second,  or  even  third-rate 
ability;  himself  not  without  serious  secular  anxieties, 
alike  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Gob  be  pmised  that 
'*  there  rcmahutk  a  rest,"  (an  eternal  sabbath-keeping) 
"  to  the  people  of  God  " :  and  that  **  a  crown  of  life  '*  is 
in  reserve  for  those  who  have  been  "Jalf/^ft/i  unfo  death  '*  I 
But,  with  his  mortiil  eyes,  the  man  whose  life  I  am 
writing  saw  nothing— either  of  re^t  or  of  reward. 

As  I  have  said,  his  whole  life  is  found  to  have  been 
one  long  weary  conflict  with  evil, — moral,  political* 
social,  spiritual.  At  the  very  outlet  of  his  career,  when  the 
coarse  vehemence  of  Cobbett  was  employed  in  some  of 
the  latest  eflForts  of  his  pen  on  the  side  of  destruction,  it 
was  Hugh  James  Rose  who  came  forward  to  answer  him 
in  his  *  Six  LeUer9  to  the  FarmetB  qf£ng/amiP  But  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  memoir  like  the  present  to  do  justice  to  the 
zeal  which  he  brought  to  the  cause  of  order  and  public 
safety.^  What  is  certain  is,  that  from  the  time  that  he 
came  to  the  front  there  has  been  no  interval  during  which 
the  Church  has  been  in  want  of  well -organized  literary 
support  in  that  kind  of  periodical  literature,  which  is  so 
needful  for  the  changeful  exigencies  of  the  day.  The 
*'  Britijih  Maf^aiine  "  was  the  first  endeavour  to  supply  this 
public  want*     To  a  superficial  observer  he  might  have 

*  — *  On  Tifhe4  and  VAnrck  Fru-      calumniouti    f»]*ieh«<>ds    wJiich    had 


perijff — 3nd  Hiditioiij  *  reiutil  and 
carreciedi-^ iS^lfPP*  79:  an  admir- 
able production. 

*  In  1 83  2 J  Mr.  Rob*  pcblbhed  a 
vigorous  *  Letter  lu  the  Inhabitants 
qf  Iladifigk  and  its  neUjhhourhood* 
tPP*  33)> — 1^  refutation  of  oeit&in 


been  &iionymo'aAlj  protnolgated 
fxincemitig  the  Ctergj  of  the  Charoli 
of  England*— with  a  view  to  alien- 
ating the  people  from  the  Churcb* 

*   t  hiirton'ft   Memoir   vf  Joski^m 
Watson, — Tol  ii.  7-8. 
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seemed  to  be  allowing  Einiself  no  rest  t  but  tbe  truth 
was  that  bo  wa^  allowed  nono.  We  havo  reached  an 
epoch  in  hia  brief  history  (1835-6)  which  indeed  brought 
him  comparative  bodily  quiet,  yet  it  yielded  bim  no 
relief  from  mental  distress.  The  season,  in  fact,  to 
all  tiiie-hearted  and  reflecting  church men»  was  one  of 
most  disquieting  anxiety.  Thus,  in  March  of  this  year, 
he  says  to  a  friend :  **  1  write  in  haste,  and  not  in  good 
spiiits ;  as  you  may  discern.  What  is  hanging  over  us 
— the  '  clouds  and  darkness  *  of  the  Church  Commission 
— weigh  one  down  a  good  deal"  Again,  with  reference 
to  the  Education  and  Charity  crotchets  of  the  time — **  I 
feel  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  oppress  me,  and  my 
own  inability  to  do  it  justice  at  all  times,  but  especially 
under  such  pressure  of  business/'  The  threatened  spolia- 
tion of  our  Cathedrals, — the  scandalous  appointment  of 
Dr,  Hampden  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford^  followed  by  his  yet  more  scandalous  elevation  to 
the  Episcopate  :  '' — the  miBchievous  counsels  wluch  pre- 
vailed in  respect  of  the  S.  P,  C  K.*s  publications,  and  the 
irregular  proceedings  of  the  *  Church  Padoral  Aid  Society': 
— ^not  to  mention  the   conflicting  schemes  for  Church 


^  Thofe  who  core  to  pareoe  thia 
iubject  wre  invited  to  read  Dr.  W. 
H,  Mill'fl  ^Letter  to  a  Clerg^nan  in 
Lomfon  on  the  Thioloffictil  Churacter 
0/  JJrMampthn'ii  Jiampton  Lecture*, 
and  ihf  ejf  tent  and  value  of»Hlmfqueni 
jiutt^cationn  of  thtir  mianlttifj' — 
18484  pp.  33  ;  together  with  the 
four  pupera  by  Archdeacon  Har* 
rifton  (in  the  "  British  Mngazinef^ 
for  Febraary,  March^  April,  May, 
1848), — on  *  tht.  Theory  and  Theo- 
hff$f  of  Dr,  Hamptkn's  Jiampton 
LectuTf^t  and  the  Cemtare  pnasfd 
mpon  them  btf  the  Conmcaiion  &/ 


Oxford.^  With  reference  to  Hamp- 
den's *  Moral  Philosophy  Lectures/ 
Hugh  J.  Kos©  thuB  wrote  privately 
(Aug.  lath,  lSj6)  toEenjauiin  Har- 
rifton:— "But  the  book  h  no  fttro- 
ciouB — 18  so  mi&chievouB  in  tendency 
— 80  indecent  in  expresBiou  and  bo 
miserably  vagne  and  weals  in  Philo- 
sophy,— that  it  muat  be  exposed 
and  held  up  to  the  Boom  and  de- 
testation whieh  it  deaerres.  The^e 
are  strong  wordi,  but  I  really  do 
not  think  that  less  strong  wordjH  (of 
conrae^  in  private)  would  deeeribe 
it/' 
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Building  which  were  then  sorely  exercising  men  of  such 
diflferent  schools  as  Bishop  Bloinfield  and  Dr.Pusey,(as  his 
correspondence  with  both  aljundantly  attests) :  these,  and 
many  like  matters,  pressed  heavily  on  one  who,  through 
broken  health,  w^as  hardly  able  *'  to  hold  his  own."  A 
multitude  of  public  questions  there  were,  of  more  or  less 
painful  interest,  in  addition  to  the  direct  Acts  of  the 
Government,  which  exercised  and  troubled  him.  Pre- 
cious to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  Church  was 
passing  through  an  ordeal  of  severe  humihation  and 
affliction,  not  to  say  of  actual  danger,  Heai-  him 
addi'essing  Mr.  Newman  at  this  very  juncture  : — 

**  I  confess  that  my  feelings  are  dreadfully  embittered 
and  my  hopes  dreadfully  lowered  just  now,  when  I  see 
the  clouds  gathering  as  they  ai*e*  Uiihin  the  C/turr/i,  I 
fear  faction  more  than  ever.  You  have  heard,  I  conclude, 
that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  about  to  erect  a 
College  at  Calcutta  to  educate  Missionaries  in  the  teeth 
of  Bishop's  College,  and  without  even  telling  their  own 
friend,  Bi&hop  Wilson*  Then,  in  another  quarter,  the 
Chester  and  Lichfield  Church-Building  Societies,  striking 
at  the  root  of  our  whole  Parochial  System  of  Church 
Discipline, — such  as  it  is.  And  irifkoitt  the  walls  of  Troy, 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  twist  all  Education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  it  ir'dl  now;  while  some  of  the  Heads 
of  the  Church  are  anxious  to  do  just  as  much  mischief 
and  ahow  as  much  folly  in  the  matter  where  it  is  in  their 
hands.  On  this  *  subsciiption '  question,  I  greatly  fear 
the  exhibition  of  their  opinions  in  the  Lords*  A  few 
days  however  will  shew  ,  ,  .  .  GoD  be  merciful  to  us ! 
Humanly  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  darkness 
and  stonn  ai'O  gatherings — the  light  vanishing  fast 
away."*^ 


•  Dated  "  S.  Thoma»\  June  1 7tli 
[1835],**  The  reader  JS  invited  to 
refer  back  to  p.  59J*— wijer«  in- 
tareiting  mention  ia  made  of  a  Cof^ 


eh  ad  Clerum,  foil  of  dreaiy  pre- 
sage^ wbicli  H.  J.  R*  mnat  have 
written  about  tliia  Tery  time. 
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In  the  case  of  Mr.  Rose,  as  already  hmted,  bodily 
infirmity  was  superadded  to  every  other  trial  and  form 
of  trouble*  In  October  1835,  he  gives  a  deplorable 
account  of  his  own  health:  recognizes  tokens  "how 
heavily  Time  lays  his  hand"  upon  hira  :  declares  that  he 
has  now  no  exertion  in  him,  no  voluntary  exertion  at 
least.  "  I  can  answer  to  the  whip  Btil! :  but  do  nothing 
till  the  blow  descends  ,  .  .  For  oneself,  these  things  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  warnings  how  fast  the  allotted  time  is 
going;  and  disease  effectually  doing  the  work  of  years.** ' 
To  the  same  faithful  friend,  (but  this  was  in  1S34),  he 
had  described  himself  as  *' having  almost  always  written 
under  the  actual  pressure  of  disease,  and  known  that  in 
all  probability  he  must  print  under  the  same  cireum- 
stances,"  ^  I  am  reminded  of  the  terms  in  which  (in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Newman)  he  refers  to  a  sermon  which  he 
had  published  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year : — 

"  I  hope  you  have  received  a  Visitation  Sermon  of 
mine»  in  which,  under  miserable  circumstances  of  illness 
and  haste,  I  have  most  unworthily  handled  a  very 
important  topic, — Ej^i-Uemenl  in  lieiiqion,  I  wish  somu 
one  would  take  it  up  who  could  do  it  justice*  It  is  the 
pivot  on  which  most  of  our  religion,  as  now  vaunted. 
turns.*' '^ 

In  this  instance  however  we  have  already  heard  the 
highly  eulogistic  sentence  pronounced  by  a  most  accom- 
plished critic  and  thoroughly  competent  judge, — Ai'ch- 
bishop  Howley.* 

It  will  be  remembered, — notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  extracts  from  letters  of  an  earlier  date, 
— ^that  we  had  brought  our  narrative  down  to  the  spring 

'  To  Joahuft  Wfttson,— Oct.  28tli, 


"  To  the  BiLme, — Feb.  20th,  1834. 
•  S,  Thomiut'B, — Sept.  9th,  1834. 


*  See  above, — ^p.  iga.  The  Ser- 
mon IB  caUed  **  Chruiiant  the  lAghi 
of  the  Worldy 
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of  1836.  The  adverse  courae  of  Church  matters  about 
that  time,  and  notably  the  diBgust  and  alarm  with  which 
the  **  Reports''  of  the  Church  Comiuission  inspired  him, 
acting  powerfully  on  his  already  greatly  enfeebled  frame, 
are  found  to  have  induced,  in  the  case  of  Hugh  James 
Rose,  a  sentiment  of  despondency  amounting  to  despair. 
Weary  of  the  unavailing  struggle  (June  1836)  he  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  of  accepting  his  American  friends* 
strongly  urged  otier  of  a  Professorship  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York.  He  already  numbered  among 
the  American  Bishops  some  of  his  own  dearest  and  most 
attached  personal  friends, — men  of  primitive  piety,  lofty 
attainments,  and  truly  Apostolical  soundness  of  teaching.'^ 
The  prospect  seemed  to  him  the  best,  which  at  this  time 
suggested  itself,  as  far  as  usefulness  went  He  saw  that, 
superadded  to  great  opportunities  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Truth,  and  training  a  considerable  body  of 
Clergy  in  sound  Church  piinciples,  he  should  in  this  way 
at  least  secure  for  himself  a  moderate  competence  with- 
out the  labour  of  periodical  authorship  (so  hateful  to  him), 
— under  which  his  spirits  failed,  yet  without  which  he 
could  not  live.  This  modest  prospect,  adiled  to  his 
hopelessness  as  to  public  matters,  arising  from  the  almost 
universal  cowardice,  led  his  thoughts  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
What  alone  made  him  hesitate  was  tho  question  of 
duty. 

But, — (and  this  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  we 


*  B©v»  John  Miller,  in  bis  brief 
Memoir  of  H.  J.  K.,  remarku, — 
*' Among  the  orn»nieBtfl  of  that 
church,  whose  society  dnriug  their 
lojoum  in  England  givve  hliu  txith 
pleasure  and  sAtisfftction,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  an  inefrtiamble  per- 
son not  to  mention  the  uanie  of 
Br.  IveSf  the  Bishop  of  North  Curo- 


linft ,  the  san-in4aw  of  Bishop  Hob&rt. 
Before  leaving  the  flubjtct  of  the 
protestft&t  eptficopftl  church  in 
Americfty  it  is  right  to  state  that  the 
defence  of  Bishop  Hobort  agiLin^t 
the  •  Theological  Quarterftf^'  which 
appeai-ed  in  the  *  ChriHiftn  Eemem- 
frranr tfr/  wmii  written  by  Mr.  Rose  " 
[voi,  TJii.  54^-50]. 
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have  had  to  make  a  precisely  Bimilar  remark,) — ^he 
was  not  suftered  to  remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  what 
were  the  designs  of  a  gi^acious  Providence  with  regard 
to  himself.  The  consecration  of  Dr.  William  Otter  to 
the  see  of  Chichester  (Oct  2nd,  1^36),  left  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  without  a  head;  and  all  eyes  were  in- 
stantly directed  to  Hugh  Jamea  Kose  as  the  fittest 
person  to  preside  over  the  infant  lustitution.  His 
personal  predilections  of  course  lay  altogether  with 
our  older  foundations  :  and  had  he  enjoyed  any  pros- 
pect of  that  learned  kdaure  which  it  would  have  been 
his  supreme  ambition  to  devote  to  the  defence  and 
service  of  the  Church,  he  might  have  hesitated.  But 
here  was  a  post  of  honour  and  great  usefulness  coming 
to  him  unsolicited,  and  presenting  a  greater  concur- 
rence of  advantages  than  were  to  be  met  with  else- 
where in  the  range  of  his  horizon.  He  thought 
therefore  **  that  he  ought  on  all  accounts  to  be  thank- 
ful, and  say,  Yes*'*  Without  candidature,  much  less 
solicitation  of  any  sort  on  his  paH,  he  was  proposed 
as  Principal  in  August,  and  appointed  to  the  office  on 
the  3 1  Jit  October.  It  was  the  joint  act  of  Abp,  Howley 
and  of  Bp.  Blom field* 

*'  If," — (wrote  Mr.  Rose  to  Joshua  Watson), — "  my 
responsibilities  do  not  press  me  quite  down,  and  things 
go  on  as  fjuietly  and  satisfactorily  as  I  hope  they 
may,  I  shall  only  by  too  happy  in  thinking  that  my 
statf  is  set  up  for  life,  and  that  no  more  changes  await 
me,  till  the  last."  ^ 

His  main  regret  was  that  his  future  duties  would 
sever  the  precious  link  which  for  the  last  two-and-a- 
half  years  had  connected  him  with  the  Archbishop. 
Some  compensation  it  was  that  he  should  henceforth 


»  From  8.  Thomas's,  Oct.  34, 1836. 
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be  nearer  to  *  6  Park  Street,  Weattniiiater/ — where  his 
friend  Joshua  Watson  resided  ;  and  he  could  not 
forget  that  he  should  be  heneofoi-th  spared  those  daily 
journeyings  from  Lambeth  to  S,  Thomas's  which  had 
alike  consumed  his  time  and  overtaxed  his  bodily 
strength. 

The  satisfaction  which  this  appointment  afi'orded  to 
churchmen  is  eloquently  expressed  by  the  following 
hearty  letter  of  congratulation  addi'essed  to  the  new 
Principal  of  King's  College  by  one  of  kindred  spirit, — 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook : — 

"  Coventry,  Oct.  17th,  1836. 
"  My  dear  Friend,— I  have  juat  heard  from  Mr-  Le 
Bas  that  the  newspaper  report  is  correct,  and  that 
3^ou  are  indtal  to  succeed  Bp.  Otter  at  King*s  College ; 
and  bored  to  death  as  you  must  be  by  letters,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expi-essing  my  exceeding  great  joy  at  this 
appointment, — w/y  rapturoiw  deitf^kt ;  for  really  nothing 
fur  a  long  time  has  given  me  such  pleasure.  I  rejoice 
at  it,  as  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  calling  you  his 
friend,  because  it  provides  you  with  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence in  London,  whercj  and  where  oni^^  as  I  have 
heard  you  say,  you  enjoy  anything  like  health  :■ — ami 
I  rejoice  at  it  much  more  on  public  grounds,  for  if 
we  had  sought  through  the  wide  world,  we  could  never 
have  found  a  man  so  admirably  qualilied  for  the  situa- 
tion as  you  are.  Tiiis  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
only  look  to  learning  and  talents; — how  gi-eat  then  must 
be  the  joy  of  those  who  regard,  as  far  superior  to  learn- 
I  ing  and  genius,  the  possession  of  sound  Catholic  prin- 
ciples I  Since  I  first  heard  of  the  chance  of  your  beinff 
appointed.  I  have  prayed  that  so  it  might  be :  ana 
I  do  really  think  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  man 
to  such  a  post  at  such  a  time,  is  a  subject  for  devout 
thanksgiving ;  while  I  humbly  pray  that  God,  of  His 
infinite  mercy,  may  bless  your  labours  to  the  good  of 
HLs  Church,  and  grant  you  many  many  years  of  health 
and  strength  to  labour  in  this  field." 
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Id  the  meantime,  a  delightful  prospect  of  usefulness 
was  openiDg  upon  him.  The  religious  Buporvision  of 
the  College  was  to  rest  with  himself,  and  to  lecture 
to  ahout  a  hundred  young  men  in  Divinity  was  to 
be  his  own  special  province*  It  became  at  once  a 
prime  subject  of  solicitude  with  him  to  raise  the 
Medical  students  and  to  encourage  a  better  class,  by 
founding  small  medical  fellowships  where  Classical  and 
Mathematical  attainments,  as  well  as  Religious  know- 
ledge, should  he  the  subjects  of  examination.  The 
essential  featui'e  of  this  scheme  was  munificently  sup- 
plied by  Joshua  Watson.  Rose  entered  on  his  active 
duties  as  Principal  in  the  last  week  of  October  181^6, 
having  already  announced  his  intention  to  resign  his 
little  cure  of  Fairatead,  in  Essex.'*  His  wife,  whose 
long  and  dangerous  illness  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  had  contributed  no  inconsiderable  element 
to  his  mental  distresses,  was  by  this  time,  to  his  great 
joy  and  comfort,  very  much  better,  Afiectionate  and 
able  assistance  in  all  the  heavier  laboui^  of  the  Magazine 
had  been  already  secured.  The  misgivings  which  had 
been  entert^iined,  as  well  by  himself  as  by  his  friends, 
on  the  score  of  his  own  health,  for  the  moment  seemed 
groundless.     So  far  all  was  cheering. 


A  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  juncture  to  his  friend 
Bp,  Doane  claims  insertion  here,  as  well  for  its  in- 
trinsic interest  as  from  the  circumstance  that  it  seems 
to  have  never  reached  its  destination.  I  the  more 
willingly  gi^'C  it  place  because  of  the  aftectionate  warmth 
with  which  the  writer  mentions  certain  great  lights  of 


*  '*  T  have  to-day  resigned  Fair- 
steiul  for  ever/* — {Kintf*a  Coilajt^ 
Jan.  4th,  1837O     He  liad  held  it 


therefore  for  a  little  more  than  three 
]p'e&rs.  (In  legal  documenlBj  I  find 
the  pUoe  epeltj  '  Fairsted/) 
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the  American  Church, — men  who  are  known  to  have 
contended  earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  borne  fearless 
witness  to  the  Truth  (all  honour  to  them  I),  at  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Oxford  Revival,^ — fnte  pioneers  they, 
of  the  great  ReEgious  movement  which  is  popularly 
held  to  have  commenced  in  1^33. 

"Kings  College,  Nov.  3rd  [1836]. 

"  My  dear  and  valued  Friend,— Such  a  letter  as  yours 
ought  not  to  have  been  unanswered  a  day.  Its  warmth 
and  kindness  went  to  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  if  it  had 
pleased  GoD  that  I  coiilil  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
my  inclination  and  visited  you,  I  should  have  found 
one  to  whom  I  could  at  once  open  my  whole  heart,  and 
to  whom  I  could  spoak,  as  I  never  could  to  any  but  the 
friends  of  early  lile,  with  one  exception, — and  that  ex- 
ception was  our  beloved  and  lamented  Bishop  Hobart. 
Let  me  now  assure  you  that  I  did  feel  all  your  kindness 
moat  sensibly  and  deeply,  and  that  I  must  indulge  the 
hope  that  J  although  circumstances  seem  now  to  remove 
farther  than  ever  all  hope  of  moving  on  my  part,  the 
Mother  Country  and  Church  may  prove  a  magnet  which 
shall  operate  across  the  ocean,  and  bring  you — like 
Bishop  Ives — for  a  season  among  us»  That  would  indeed 
be  a  source  of  most  heartfelt  gratification  to  me ;  and  I 
should  depend  on  your  bringing  Mrs.  Do  an©  to  us  ^ti^  onee 
and  considering  my  house  as  your  English  home,  which 
you  should  use  as  your  own  and  as  should  suit  your 
convenience  and  comfoil  in  all  ways  during  your  sojourn 
amongst  us, 

"The  reason  for  my  silence  was  that  just  as  your 
letter  came,  the  Principalship  of  King  s  College  had  been 
placed  at  my  disposal,  although  quietly :  that  I  was  in 
some  doubts  and  embarrassments  about  it  j  and  that, 
without  telling  you  a  longer  story  than  was  worth 
telling,  I  could  not  explain  to  you  what  my  condition 
was  at  the  moment,  and  I  did  not  like  to  answer  such 
a  letter  except  as  one  old  friend  to  another.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say  that  I  resolved  finally  to  take  the  station, 
and  that  last  week  I  was  appointed  and  coi^med  in 
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my  office,  and  am  now  commeneing  to  exercise  it,  re- 
taining however  my  little  Church  at  St.  Thomas's,  which 
is  very  neaa*  me  and  where  I  ahall  officiate  aa  I  have 
done. 

**  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  painful  question  of  our 
Church  condition.  In  the  *  BrUM  Magazine '  for  Sep- 
tember, I  statetl  the  facts  of  the  case, — and  you  would 
Bee  from  it  that  with  a  Goveminent  so  weak  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  perhaps  any  Government  which  can  be  formed 
for  some  years,  the  course  of  Legislation  whether  on 
Church  or  State  atfairs  must  be  perfectly  uncertain  \ 
that  the  Government  itaelf  can  never  say,  till  the  time, 
what  it  can  do* 

*"  You  will  see  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  the 
Translation  of  the  Catholic  Fathers,  which  will,  I  ti*ust, 
tend  to  spread  Catholic  principles  among  us.  My  only 
ol>jection  to  it  is  that  if  they  can  be  got  at  in  Transla- 
tions, the  originals  will  not  be  read  ;  and  that  thus, 
another  of  the  few  remaining  motives  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  r>atin  will  be  done  away.  In  an  age  so 
impatient  of  labour  and  so  determined  to  produce  effects 
lapidly,  the  study  of  language  is  of  course  distasteful  in 
the  extreme ;  and  it  requires  great  exertion  to  keep  it 

''  Dr.  Wordsworth^s  Compilation  fi'om  our  best  writera 
will  be  a  most  valuable  buok.  It  will,  in  some  degi*ee, 
supply  our  sad  want  of  a  Work  on  Systematic  Divinity, 
as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  his  plan  ;  and  will,  at  the 
same  time^  bring  young  men  acquainted  with  our  great 
writera. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  excellent  Charge  and 
Sermon.  The  Ai'chbLshop  spoke  to  me  of  the  Charge, 
which  he  had  read  immediately  on  receiving  it,  with 
tfreai  pleasure. 

"  I  very  much  wish  that  I  could  find  some  young  man 
among  you,  who  would  umlertake, — say  twice  in  the 
year, — to  send  me  a  precis  of  what  has  taken  place  most 
interesting  in  your  Church.  If  it  extended  to  six  or 
eight  i>ages.  it  would  not  be  too  much,  I  "wdsh  to  make 
the  British  Magazine  a  sort  of  general  Episcopal  Register. 
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Do  you  know  of  any  Buch  person  ?     The  publishers  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  very  glad  to  pay  for  this.     Their  rate  of 

payment  is  j6io  10*.  per  sheet 

'*  Give  my  best  ami  kindest  compliments,  and  those  of 
my  wife,  to  Mrs.  Doane  and  say  how  glad  we  should  be  to 
welcome  her  to  England.  From  my  winjows  at  King  s 
C'nllege  yon  have  the  finest  view  of  the  Thames  to  be 
found  in  London.     Ever  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

''  H.  J.  KbsE." 

In  connexion  with  what  goes  before,  one  word  may  be 
allowed  here  on  the  subject  of  the  ^Lihrartfofihe  Faiftern* 
— ^an  undertaking  which  lay  very  near  to  Rose's  heart. 
The  first  volume  (a  translation  of  Augustine's  *  Con/e^^iom,*) 
was  not  actually  published  till  Noveml>er  1 838.  Rose  did 
not  live  therefore  to  see  the  first  of  those  39  volumea 
%vhich  gave  so  important  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the 
Patristic  writings,  and  were  not  discontinued  till  January 
1 3th,  1 8  58,  Field  8  admii'able  ed.  of  Chrysostom's  '  Ilomi- 
Uefi  on  &  Matthew's  Gmpel*  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1 839,  and  was  speedily  fo^owe^^  by  an  Euglish  transla^ 
tion.  Something  will  be  found  offered  elsewhere  con- 
cerning this  important  undertaking.  .  .  .  But  it  may  not 
be  overlooked  that  Rose's  prime  solicitude  was  to  induce 
the  Clergy  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  in  the  original  idiom.  Thus,  writing  to 
Benjamin  Harrison  (August  12,  1836)^  he  says: — 

**  I  have  been  talking  to  Newman  about  a  plan  I  have 
of  printing  with  a  few  nott^s  and  general  remarks,  Chry- 
sostom's  Commentary  on  two  of  the  shorter  Epistles,  just 
to  convince  young  men  that  they  are  ea^^  reading.  If 
we  could  coax  those  who  do  read  to  such  studies,  ijistead 
of  the  everlasting  erambe  about  Justilicabion,  and  thus 
teach  them  that  the  Gospel  is  something  larger  and  better 
than  the  range  of  the  Quinquarticular  Cuntrovei'sy,  it 
would  surely  be  good.  But  the  question  is, — Will  any 
one  buy  such  a  book  ?  ** 
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The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  Bp.  Doane,  it  is 
plain^  was  buoyed  up  by  a  cheerful  hope.  Nor  is  proof 
wanting  that  he  got  through  the  winter  of  1836-7  with 
comparative  immunity  from  suffering.  He  delivered  to 
the  Divinity  Students  of  Kings  College  (1836-7)  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  ^^  Evidences  of  the  CkrUtian 
Beli^iou,''  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  During  the  first 
terra  also,  and  during  part  of  the  second,  he  had  preached 
in  the  College  Chapel.  At  the  end  of  50  years,  the 
effect  of  the  Principars  solemn  Addresses  remains  un- 
effaced.  One  who  remembers  those  days  very  freshly, — 
Dr.  Manning,  who,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  is  also 
Mr.  Rose's  most  recent  successor  at  Fairstead  Rectory, — 
writes : — 

"  Under  GoD,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  almost  owe  my 
Bpii*itual  life  to  Mr.  Rose.  I  was  at  IGng's  CollegOj 
London,  during  the  time  that  he  was  Principal  there,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impresaion  which  hia  teaching 
and  his  holy  life  made  on  me  and  a  large  number  of  my 
fellow  students." 

I  ventured  to  ask  for  more.     Dr.  Manning  proceeds  :^ 

"  Hu  was  with  us  for  so  short  a  season,  and  during  that 
period  out  of  our  sight  for  so  considerable  a  time  through 
illness,  that  it  was  more  the  general  tone  of  holiness 
about  him,  than  the  result  of  personal  intercourse,  which 
influenced  us.  His  manner  was  very  dignifled,  and 
apparently  a  little  stern, — perhaps  be  was  more  looked  up 
to  and  reverenced  than  beloved.  He  had  a  high  sense  of 
discipline.  I  well  remember  the  effect  which  an  unwise 
reception  of  his  first  lecture,  or  a  speech,  (by  the  applause 
of  the  students),  had  upon  him.  Dr.  Otter  (whom  he 
succeeded)  had  just  been  made  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He 
remained  for  a  short  time  at  King's  College,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Rose  used  to  come  to  the  Chapel  together.  After 
prayerSj  on   the   morning   following  the  event   I  have 
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nifiiilioiied,  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  Chapel«  they 
both  stopped ;  ana  Dr.  Otter  told  us  that  Mr,  Bose  wiabed 
us  not  to  applaud: — Dr.  Otter  adding,  that,  though  well 
intentioned,  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  proper  rvspecl 
for  one  who  held  that  office  over  11&" 

As  was  hinted  above, — the  letters  of  his  correspondents, 
his  own  letters,  alike  attest  that  at  the  coining  in  of  the 
new  year  (1837)  the  Principal  of  Kings  College  was 
in  the  full  enjo^Tnent  of  his  usual  mental  vigour.  Pari 
of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Newman  (Jan,  3rd,  1837) 
will  be  perused  with  interest.  The  references  to  tho 
*  Lyra,'  and  to  his  actual  occupations,  are  occasioned  by 
the  ediUirial  importunities  of  his  correspondent : — 

**  0  is  Froude's  initial  in  the  *  L^ra,^  I  was  very  sorry 
it  had  to  stop,  but  the  reason  was  simply  this, — the  only 
ones  I  could  rd^  on  as  forthcoming,  were  my  own ;  and 
they  were  a//  wi'itten  when  I  was  abroad,  with  thi* 
exception  of  two  and-a-half.  It  went  on  thi^n  ^v/V  the 
Buppl}^  was  exhaustetL  I  should  have  run  out  simner» 
unless  I  had  stimulated  Keble  to  send  some  contri- 
butions. 

'"  I  have  been  wishing^  ever  since  I  left  off,  (that  ia» 
the  last  two  or  three  months.)  to  send  moro  'Churckc* 
of  the  Faf/fcr»';  but  my  time  and  thoughts  have  almost 
been  absorbed  with  books,  questions  and  cyn^poj^itionj* 
on  the  subject  of  Romanism,  I  am  publishing  a  sort 
of  f  ia  Mtilm  as  fai'  as  it  goes,  and  of  course  it  niiikes 
me  very  anxious  to  be  accurate^^  I  do  not  think  1 
deviate  from  our  gi;eat  writers  in  any  point, — certainly 
any  point  in  which  they  agree.  Doubtless  1  shall  make 
some  mistakes  after  ail:  but  not  for  want  of  pains. 
Most  of  it  has  been  re-writtru,  not  re-traiiseribiMl, 
several  times :  good  part,  from  four  to  six  times.  This 
will  account  for  my  apparent  idleness. 

**  You  deserve  some  rest  by  this  time.     No  one  can 

*  Referring  to  hi  a  ^  Ltdurt*  on  Piypular  Vrtttsntantimn*  It  wwt 
the  Propkftiefti  O^ice  ofthi  Ckttrekt  pubU»lied  \n  1857  :  Uie  aod  •diti^ti, 
viewed  retalively  ia  Mi^mamtm  and      in  1836* 
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doubt  the  ^British  Maffazine*  has  been  of  extreme  ser- 
vice t<^j  the  Church  siDce  it  appeared.  It  is  too  valuable 
a  work  to  let  drop/'  ^ 

To  Dr.  Pusey,  a  few  days  later  (January  9th),  Rose 
renewed  the  warning  which  he  had  repeatedly  uttered 
to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Tracts'  since  the  beginning  of 
1836:- 

"  As  to  my  fears  of  your  Oxford  proceedings,  I  only 
say, — Keep  wliere  you  are,  and  go  no  further.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  English  are  a  people  of  good  sense, 
but  I  say  they  abhor  ex f remedy  and  always  fly  oft'  from 
those  who  carry  things  too  fai".  I  mention  this  as 
a  farJ,  Now,  I  certainly  saw.  or  rather  heard  read, 
articles  in  the  'lin/kk  CrUir'  from  Oxford,  containiDg 
expressions  which  it  seemed  to  me  could  only  provoke 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  I  can  see  no  good  in  t/m/. 
I  stick  entirely  by  Bp.  Sandersons  doctrines  on  these 
matters  :  ami  if  you  will  cast  your  eye  on  the  extract 
from  him  (in  Dr,  Wordsworth*s  new  work)  on  ^Expt- 
dtenci/*  1  should  he  very  glad.  I  do  not  think  it 
justifiable  to  say  exaggenited  things  in  order  to  staiile 
people.  We  have  an  uphill  game  to  fight.  We  want 
courage  and  perseverance  to  fight  it.  But  it  is  the 
TmfAy  and  by  God's  help  it  will  prevail,  if  we  do 
jufitice  to  it.  If  we  do  all  we  can  to  provoke 
opposition  and  cause  suspicion,  the  case  may  bo  very 
difiereut,'* 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Church's  peace  and 
prosperity  had  Rose's  sober  counsels  prevailed*  He  had 
said  something  very  similar  to  Newman  on  an  earlier 
occasion  (Oct.  22nd,  1834),  and  in  his  usual  kind  and 
indulgent  way.  There  is  only  room  for  one  brief  ex- 
tract from  that  letter  : — 

"  Your  letter  to  me  touches  one  topic  which  I  want 
fifcirly  argued  out.     It  is  one  of  Hare  s  notions,  as  well 

•  J.  H.  N.  to  H.  J.  It  i>t  King's  CiilL\— Jan.  3,  1837. 
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as  yours,  thai  sa}dng  startling  and  extravagant  tilings 
is  very  good.  And  I  feel  that  there  are  some  ad- 
vantages in  it*  But  still,  what  does  permanent  good 
and  produces  permanent  conviction,  and  correction,  and 
improvement, — is  the  more  perfect  and  cahii  state- 
ment, free  from  all  extravagance ;  to  which  we  can 
resort  in  all  moods  of  feeling  and  on  all  occasions. 
Do  argue  this  out  for  me,  for  I  am  sH^pefifhd  in  jnmd 
about  it." 


At  the  commencement  of  his  Principalship  then,  (Oct 
1836  to  Jan.  1837),  aa  we  have  said  already,  Rose*d 
prospects  at  King  s  College  were  cheering.  But,  with 
the  early  Spring  of  i%7,  all  his  sky  became  heavily 
overcast.  **  I  do  not  yet  get  down  stairs/' — he  wrote  on 
the  4th  of  February,  The  prevalent  scourge  of  that 
period,  {Uke  influenza'  as  it  was  called),  fastening  on 
a  frame  already  greatly  debilitated,  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  "  I  have  been  shut  up  for  weeks  in  my  bed- 
room," (he  writes  of  himself  on  the  4th  March),  '*with 
a  fierce  spasmodic  cough,  not  yet  subdued."  And  though 
he  partially  rallied  in  the  Spring,  there  came  on  a  relapse 
in  the  ensuing  May,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
**  I  am  still  confined  to  the  bed-room,  and  half  to  bed,'* — 
he  wrote  on  the  28th  June :  and  though  in  the  same 
month  he  left  London,  yet  was  he  **  too  ill  to  write  or 
speak  to  almost  any  one."  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Jsle  of  Wight  for  change  of  aii* ;  and  for  three  months 
was  the  cherished  guest  of  bis  ancient  friends,  the  Sims 
family,  at  Niton.  A  two  days'  visit  there  from  his 
ace^umplished  physician  and  finend,  Y>i\  Todd, "  was  re- 
assuring: but  the  patient  gives  but  a  sad  account  of 
himself  in  the  following  afifecting  lines  which  he  ad- 


'  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D,  and 
P,RS.  [i&05^i86o],— ProfeMor  of 


Physiology  at  King**  CoUeg*,  Lon- 
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dressed  to  his  faithful  ally  and  confidential  adviser, 
Joshua  Watson,  in  July  :— 

'*I  can  sit  up  longer  in  the  day  and  walk  a  hundred 
yards  with  as  little  fatigue  as  fifty.  If  pure  air,  perfect 
quiet,  and  an  utter — I  will  not  say  mere  idleness  but — 
torpor^  racuit^^  apaihif  of  mind  as  to  all  mental  employ- 
ment, are  means  of  cure,  these  I  have  in  full  perfection. 
....  I  feel  very  strongly  every  day  what  a  warning  my 
condition  gives  as  to  the  necessity  of  earing  for  those 
things  which  belong  to  our  peace  in  other  days  than 
those  of  languor  and  indisposition ;  for,  earnestly  as  I 
may  desire  to  give  my  thoughts  to  them  now,  no  small 
share  of  the  same  vacuity  and  torpor  of  mind  prevails 
with  respect  to  those  great  concerns,  as  does  towards  the 
worthless  objects  of  time.'*  ^ 

This  last  year  but  one  of  Hugh  James  Bose*B  life 

(1837}  was  in  fact  nothing  else  but  one  long  agonizing 
conflict  with  disease ;  of  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts 
on  his  part  to  give  a  lofty  impress  to  the  teaching  of 
King's  College,- — only  not  entirely  frustrated  by  the  in- 
veterate character  of  his  malady.  The  state  of  his  health 
became  so  serious  that,  in  the  month  of  September,  he 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  say  that  he  '*  placed 
himself  in  his  and  the  CouncU's  hands,  and  that  his 
resignation  was  ready  if  they  thought  that  his  absence 
could  by  possibility  prejudice  the  College."*  His  pro- 
posal was  not  entertained  for  a  moment : — 

*'  The  Council  of  King  s  College  '*  (replied  the  Arch- 
bishop, to  whom  it  is  evident  that  Rose's  letter  was 
communicated)  "will,  I  am  certain,  be  too  happy  to 
make  any  arrangements  which  may  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  services  when,  by  the  bleBsiog  of  GoB, 
you  have  recovered  your  health,  and  are  enabled  to 
resume  your  laborious  duties  with  safety  to  yourself. 


•  H.  J.  R.    to    J,  W.— July  7, 

1837- 


*  To  the  Bame, — Claptmm  Com- 
monj  Sept.  ajrd^  1^37* 
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"We  aro  disappointed  at  the  postponement  of  your 
visit,  and  expect  to  be  compeoaated  for  the  de^ay  by  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  with  ns  for  a  longer  time.  We 
hope  indeed  to  keep  you  many  weeks.  "V  ou  can  hardly 
be  in  a  place  better  suited  to  the  comfort  of  an  invalid. 
The  distance  is  not  so  great  bb  to  prevent  yoti  from 
visiting  London  whenever  your  presence  may  be  re- 
quired at  the  College ;  and  Mrs.  Howley  and  I  can 
mutually  vouch  for  each  other,  that  there  is  no  house  in 
the  kingdom  where  you  and  Mrs.  Rose  would  be  more 
truly  welcome."  ^ 

From  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Rose  to  the  Rev,  John  Miller,  it 
is  found  that  after  the  three  months  spent  in  the  Lsle  of 
Wight,  she  and  her  hualmnd  had  first  repaired  to  Glynde 
in  Sussex,  in  order  to  pass  a  few  days  with  Rose's  aged 
father  and  mother.  Thence,  (Sept,  1 9th)  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Harrisons  at  Clapham,  where  they  were 
domiciled  for  thi-ee  weeks.  After  this,  it  was  settled 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Rose  not  to  attempt 
residence  at  King's  College  during  the  October  Term^ 
but  to  establish  himself  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— where  he  could  maintain  some  little  superinten- 
dence of  the  College,  without  being  sutficiently  near  at 
hand  to  be  perpetually  harassed  by  its  requirements. 
Accordingly,  availing  themselves  of  the  Archbishops 
gracious  hospitality,  early  in  October  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rose  repaired  to  Addington,  and  remained  there  till  the 
beginning  of  1838. 


Meanwhile,  Hugh  James  Rose's  exertions  for  the  Col- 
lege were  most  strenuous,  and,  all  circumstances  taken 
into  account  J  may  be  declared  to  have  been  even  extra- 
ordinary. He  had  prepared  his  course  of  Divinity  Lectures 
(for  1837-8)  on  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  though  he  was 

'  Addington,  29th  Sept.  1837. 
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obliged  to  deliver  them,  at  least  In  pai't,  by  deputy.  His 
devoted  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  Chaplain  of  the  college,  (since, 
Arehd.  of  Salop,)  read  them  for  him :  he  himself  being 
confined  to  his  sick  chamljer.  He  also  preached  oc- 
casionally in  the  College  Chapel,  hut  found  it  dreadfuUy 
fatiguing.  No  wonder ;  for  his  organs  both  of  respira* 
tion  and  speech  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  impaired, 
and  no  longer  capable  of  abiding  relief, — much  less  of 
permanent  cure.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
return  to  King* s  College  (about  the  middle  of  January) 
promptly  undid  whatever  of  benefit  had  accrued  from 
the  delightful  repose  and  salubrity  of  Addington  Park. 
The  season  was  unusually  severe.  Rose  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  house.  "  The  worry  of  College  business/' 
—(a  thing  inevitable  to  the  Piincipalship  of  a  new 
Institution,  but  which  was  minituized  in  his  case  as  far 
as  was  practicable), — proved  more  than  his  strength  could 
endure.  It  became  plain  to  the  loving  eyes  which  watched 
his  frail  condition  with  incessant  anxiety,  that  he  was 
losing,  not  gaining  ground. 

As  this  sketch  of  a  life, — whether  to  be  more  fitly 
characterized  as  'sorrowful'  or  'glorious,*  I  really  know 
not, — draws  to  a  close,  one  feels  as  if,  with  breathless 
anxiety,  one  were  watching  the  fortunes  of  a  runner 
engaged  in  a  race^ — with  Death.  The  brave  heart,  sus- 
tained by  a  secret  consciousness  that  the  well-being  of 
the  Church  of  CimisT  depends  in  a  measure  on  his 
prolonged  exertion,  makes  another  and  yet  another 
desperate  efiort,  as  scorning  to  give  in.  Are  not  his 
faculties  as  clear  as  ever?  his  powers  of  mind  even  more 
vigorous  1  May  he  not  yet  hold  out  for  a  time  1  But  it 
is  evidently  a  terribly  unequal  contest.  There  is  no 
chance  for  him.     He  will  have  to  give  in  mou^—musi  be 
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beaten  at  last.  To  talk  of  the  *'  healtli  *'  of  one  in  &iich  a 
Btate  is  to  misuse  words.  There  is  not  enough  of  life 
remamiog  in  him  to  enable  him  to  do  the  work  which 
yet  he  is  resolved  to  do*  But  in  the  meantime,  strive  to 
the  end  he  evidently  must  and  will  Thus,  he  had 
undertaken  to  seek  to  enlist,  by  private  con-ewpondence, 
the  practical  sjTiipathy  of  many  of  high  position  m  tht* 
Church  in  an  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Homilios  on  S. 
Paul  (for  the  'Library  of  the  /ii/Z/^r* *),  and  thus  excuses 
himself  to  Dr.  Pusey  (Feb.  3rd,  1 838)  for  his  silence  an 
to  the  result:  revealing  incidentally  how  great  a  sufferer 
Hugh  James  Eoae  had  been  from  sickness  during  the 
last  year  but  one  (1H37)  of  his  life: — 

"  You  will  naturally  say,  Did  you  never  enquire  the 
result  1  The  answer  shall  be  frankly  given.  I  heartily 
pray  you  may  never  know  its  force.  The  Influenza  is 
a  most  extraordinary  disease  in  one  respect.  It  pros- 
trates mind,  in  many  cases,  quite  bA  much  as  body  ; 
and  the  recovery  of  each  in  eipjally  slow.  For  months 
I  felt  that  writing  a  Letter,  or  a  paragraph  of  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  was  terrible:  and  although,  with  tho  partial 
return  of  bodily  strength  with  which  it  has  plciij^ed 
God  to  bless  me,  SfmefJrinfi  of  former  feelings  shows  a 
tenilency  to  return,  yet  still  the  apathy,  the  iridilh'renee, 
— to  things  which  a  few  months  ago  would  have  ljauntt"<l 
me  day  and  night  tUl  I  had  written  and  done  what  I 
could, — the  listlessness  and  the  inaptitude  fur  ext'Hiun, 
exist  to  a  degree,  wliich  if  1  did  not  vi<^w  thi^m  aa  a 
trial,  (and  therefore,  I  firmly  bulieve,  a  bli'ssing,)  would 
I>e  most  painfuL  To  say  the  truth  then,  umler  tbt* 
passiveness  of  this  incubus,  I  never  did  write  to  enquire 
what  had  been  tht'  result  of  the  corresponfJence* 

'*  What  I  have  just  said  will  serve  to  snow  how  sincerely 
I  must  rejoice  that  a  publication  w4iich  1  think  likely 
to  do  so  much  good  as  t.'hrysostom  on  S.  Paul  is  U)  ga 
on  without  my  Wnng  obliged  to  bestir  myselt  (Hiier- 
wise,  1  should  indeed   have  rejoiced   at   being    unite<l 
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with  you  :  and  Btill,  if  life  should  be  continu<?d  and 
energy  return,  I  should  hope  that  some  other  point  of 
union  may  offer.  I  hope  that  yoor  last  word  but  one 
about  Field  {*he  cd  not')  was  ^coiddy  not  'would.*'* 

The  laat  two  letters  which  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 
passed  between  Mr.  Rose  and  Dr.  Puaey  shall  be  given  in 
fulL     Both  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting : — 

[King's  College,]  "March  14,  1838* 

"  My  dear  Pusey, — I  should  have  answered  your  kind 
and  most  welcome  letter  before,  had  I  not  been  rather 
pressed  by  business. 

*■  First,  let  me  say,  as  to  the  Advertisement,^  that  I  had 
nof'  seen  it:  and  that  if  I  had,  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  it  again,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would 
do  nothing  intentionally  unkind*  I  should  have  con- 
cluded it  a  mere  bookseller's  transaction.  On  one 
account  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  matter,  for  I  really 
was  not  awaro  before,  that  directions  on  these  matters 
were  advifjable.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  give  any ; 
but  if  they  are  given  by  authora  commonly,  of  course 
one  ought  to  attend  to  the  point  more* 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  we  had  known  each 
other  personally  before  that  German  War^  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  never  have  taken  place.  I  should  have 
profited  by  your  very  far  superior  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  should  have  done  the  work  of  warning  the 
English  student  more  effectually, — a  work  which  you 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  done  as  much  as  I  could. 
T^ai  was  the  real  point  of  consequence.  It  was  in  some 
degree  gained^  hut  not  wholly.  I  find  now  (and  Mr. 
Becker  observed  the  same  to  me)  marvellous  thiugs 
thought  of  oien  of  whom  the  Germans  have  spoken  only 
with  just  contempt  for  years  and  years. 

"  My  fears — (and  perhaps  in  my  present  condition  of 
health  they  are  more  easily  excited) — as  shadowed  out 
in  a  former  Letter,  were,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  differences  on  minor  points ;  so  as  to  array 
those  who  have  one  common  end  in  view, — and  would 

■  I  proBume,  of  Puisy's  work  mentioned  above, — p.  134, 
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arrive  afc  it  by  almost,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  roa<l,— 
if  not  af/iiiffJtf,  at  leai^t  a/mrf  from  each  other.  I  deeply 
regiet,  as  far  as  I  am  my  self  concerned,  (and  I  only 
presume  to  allude  to  myaelf  as  having  been  mixed  up 
with  these  matters  constantly  in  the  management  of  a 
Periodical),  that  we,  i.e.  Oxford  and  London,  are  not 
nearer:  for  a  few  words  would  ol'ten  explain  that 
£//ai  to  whieh  it  Tnight  not  be  unnatural  to  attribute 
much  meaning,  had  really  none  at  all.  As  an  example, 
take  your  '  Fifth  of  November'  Sermon,^  which  ban  not 
been  noticed.  I  daresay  it  has  been  thought  that  this 
was  in  consequence  of  our  views  not  agreeing.  The 
real  fact  was  that  I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
with  comfoH  assign  the  task  of  reviewing  it :  that 
it  eouhi  not  be  yjassed  over  with  a  mere  'Dr.  Pusey'a 
striking  and  valuable  Sermon  ; '  and  lliat  therefore  I 
felt  I  must  take  it  in  hand  myself.  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  quite  inadequate,  at  present,  to  cope  with  the 
fair  and  full  consideration  of  so  deeply  interesting  and 
very  wide  a  subject, — and  so,  the  matter  has  clied  away. 
My  wife  and  I  read  the  Sermon  with  great  eagerness, 
and  with  a  strong  sympathy  with  great  part  of  it.  But 
for  want  of  power  to  apply  myself  to  the  minute  exami- 
nation of  all  the  great  questions  raised  in  it,  I  could  not, 
if  asked  at  this  moment,  say  either  *!>**  or  'Ao  '  to  the 
question. — Do  you  entii'ely  take  Dr.  Pusey's  \dew  ? 
There  were  one  or  two  points  about  whieh  I  was  going 
to  write  to  you  when  preparing  to  review  the  Sermon, 
which  Iditl  not  quite  make  out.  One  related,  I  know,  to 
certain  modern  miracles.  I  really  did  not  know  to 
P'//af  you  alluded,  while  I  fully  agreed  in  f/efftra////  repro- 
bating the  spirit  of  unbelief  which  would  turn  awa}' 
and  scoff  at  all  the  evidence  which  could  be  brought  on 
such  a  point. 

''  In  my  i^ecture  to-day  I  made  a  solemn  cohortation  to 
all  the  Students  who  were  to  be  Divines,  to  study  here* 
after  Ohrysostora's  Homilies  on  S.  Paul ;  and  told  them 
they  would  probably  soon  have  a  good  edition  of  the 
work.     I  had  proposed  (and  in  some   degree  begun  to 

•  *  Patience  and  Confidenct  ike  tir^ngih  of  the  CAarcJl/— 1S37, 
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collect  materials  for  the  purpose)  to  show,  in  a  Preface, 
how  very  accurate  the  Crifiri^m  of  the  words  and  style 
of  S,  Paul,  vrhich  we  find  in  these  Homilies,  is.  In  one 
respect,  thia  is  an  inferior  merit ;  but  it  ^ti»  its  intrinBic 
value,  and  as  a  proof  of  tninnlene^n  and  perseverance  in 
the  study  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  is  very  important, 
as  we  thus  learn  to  repose  extensive  confidence  in  our 
guide, 

**  I  hope  to  hear  a  better  account  of  Mrs.  Pusey  as  the 
Spring  advances.  ThU  (March  14)  is  really  a  y^wifl/  day, 
with  a  gentle  free  air,  worthy  of  May. 

''  Beheve  me  to  be,  ever  very  truly  yours, 

^^H.  J.  K08E." 

**  F.S,  I  wish  very  much  tliat  I  could  get  roore  people 
to  send  Reviews  of  Books  they  may  be  reading,  such  as 
Itave  sometimes  appeared,  prefixed  to  the  regular  Reviews. 
Would  any  of  your  friends  about  you  send  such  an 
account  of  poor  Fronde's  most  interesting  '  Remaina '  ? 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  give  them  for  Review.  For 
very  few  can  undei'stand  or  appreciate  his  very  peculiar 
excellencies.  A  book  so  miscellaneous,  touching  on  so 
very  many  points,  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  a  regular 
Reviewer ;  and  a  sketch,  such  as  could  be  given  in  the 
kind  of  Review  I  mention,  would  be  far  preferable. 

*'  I  have  mentioned  in  two  cases  difficulties  about 
Reviews.  I  find  it  pressing  very  often  on  me.  Young 
men,  whatever  be  their  talents,  are  not  good  at  giving  a 
just  judgment  of  books, — and  one  can  hardly  ask  older 
persons  to  take  up  such  itmall  matters  as  Magazine 
Reviews  which  are  necessarily  so  shoii.  The  Corresponds 
ence  Reviews^  so  to  speak,  woulil  be  very  useful.** 

What  follows  is  Dr.  Pusey's  answer  to  ]iart  of  the 
foregoing  letter.  It  is  undated,  but  clearly  belongs  to 
the  March  of  1838. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  thank  yon  most  truly  for  your 
kind  words  al»out  our  '  German  War/  which  1  too  have 
long  regretted  ;  and  the  more,  since,  though  I  thought  at 
the  time  your  blows  were  the  heavier,  1  (%vhich  at  the 
time  I  did  not  think)  commenced  it     It  had  indeed  not 
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taken  place,  had  we  known  each  other  then:  but  I 
thought  you  attacht^d  an  undue  weight  to  things  ex- 
ternal: I  mean,  to  the  anlhoriftf  (as  distinct  from  the 
inward  life,)  of  the  Church.— of  its  Articles, — and  its 
Liturgy.  And  myself  did  not  Bufficiently  realize  the 
blessing  attending  on  our  own  Church,  as  distinct  from 
other  reformed  bodies ;  nor  had  observed  the  Providence 
which  has  watched  over  her ;  or  the  way  in  whieli  (as 
distinct  from  any  *  binding  force ')  our  primitive  Liturgy 
must  have  supported  the  faith  of  many  who,  in  the  last 
century,  were  probably  fai'  from  entering  into  its  full 
meaning,  hut  of  themselves  would  have  sunk  far  lower, 
I  thought  again  that  you  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
'  binding  force '  of  Creeds  and  ArticU-s ;  and  myself  did 
not  suiSciently  appreciate  the  inward  power  of  Creeds 
in  moulding  the  mind,  and  keeping  it  from  straying* 
Such,  at  least,  is  ray  impression ;  though  it  is  now  long 
since  I  have  looked  into  what  we  wrote. 

"  But  this  is  past  and  gone.  The  moat  grievous  part, 
as  you  say,  is  that  the  w^ork  was  but  half  done ;  and, 
what  is  for  me  the  saddest,  that  I  have  been  thought 

t though  I  protested  against  it  in  the  2nd  volume),  to 
lave  been  opposed  to  you,  where  I  felt  altogether  with 
you,  as  to  Kationalism  itself.  I  thought  we  differed 
about  the  causes  and  extent  of  it;  not,  for  a  moment,  as 
to  its  perniciousneas  and  shallowness ;  and  I  feared 
people  in  England  were  verging  towards  [it]  in  a  way 
which  I  thought  you  did  not  see.  I  feared  lest  cold  dry 
views  on  the  one  hand,  and  especially  a  decayed  Pietism 
on  the  other,  might  find  their  parallel  among  us,  and 
bring  in  Rationalism  here  also.  We  ought  to  have  been 
lighting  side  by  side,  instead  of  with  each  other :  t^ou^ 
against  the  impugnei-s  of  Church  Discipline,  Subscription, 
Authority ;  which,  in  those  quiet  days  in  Oxford,  /  did 
not  even  know  of:  ^(m  upholding  Creeds;  and  /, 
opposing  'human  systems*  (as  distinct  from  Creeds, 
and  indeed,  a^  I  have  since  seen  more  distinctly,  opposed 
to  their  very  tJ^os).  However,  I  trust  that  we  were  even 
then  friends  in  heart.  {I  grieved  at  the  time  when  I 
heard  of  your  ill-health,  which  the  worry  of  this  contro- 
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versy  must  have  aggravated.)  And,  since  'precious  are 
the  woimds  of  a  friend/  our  mutual  blows  may  have 
done  us  each  gomi ;  and  any  hastiness  I  trust  [has]  been 
forgiven  by  liimj  whom  we  both  meant  to  serve, — as 
we  long  ago  cordially  forgave  and  forgot  any  pain  which 
either  may  have  caused  the  otht^r, 

''  I  only  wish  there  were  any  way  in  which  we  might 
co-operate :  yet  so,  I  trust,  we  have  been  doiug  ;  for,  if 
right  principle  prevail  the  shallow  works  you  speak  of 
(such  as  Rosenniuller  I  suppose)  must  fall  of  themselves. 
But  I  wish  they  had  been  got  rid  of  long  ago :  and  so, 
I  the  more  regret  that  we  were  ever  opposed;  and 
seemed  to  be  so,  more  tlian  we  were. 

'*  With  every  good  wish,  ever  yours, 

[March  183H.]  "RB,  R" 

The  history  of  1838, — the  concluding  year  of  Hugh 
James  Bobo's  earthly  life, — presents  an  exaggerated 
repetition  of  what  had  been  the  history  of  1837.  As 
akeady  hinted,'*  it  was  one  brave,  but  hopeless  as  well 
as  incessant,  battling  with  disease.  We  have  already 
heard  of  his  lecturing  to  the  students  in  Divinity  in 
March,  and  urging  them  to  the  study  of  Chrysostom. 
His  last  course  of  lectures  was  read  for  him  by  Arch- 
deacon Allen  ;  to  whom,  on  the  nth  of  June,  he  wrote,— 
"I  am  rather  inclined,  as  no  other  regular  Lecture  day 
will  occur,  to  take  some  extra  day,  as  for  example 
Monday  the  i8th,  for  a  concluding  Lecture  of  my  own. 
But  I  will  not  yet  give  notice  of  it/'  When  the  day 
came,  he  found  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  effort. 
Deeply  did  he  deplore  his  inability;  for  the  occasion 
(the  close  of  the  Academic  year)  was  a  memorable  one» 
and  his  nnnd  was  full  of  anxious  forebodings  concerning 
himself.  He  wrote  a  short  valedictory  Address  (which 
Allen  read  to  the  young  men)  on  two  sheets  of  paper : — 

*  See  Above,  p.  246-7. 
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"Believe  me" — {these  were  among  his  laU'st  words.) 
— "  that  although  I  have  been  unable  from  illness  to  hold 
much  personal  mtercourae  with  many  of  you,  I  conbiiler 
you  as  a  very  Bolemii  charge  committeil  to  me.  I 
earnestly  pray  to  God  to  bless  and  lead  you  in  the  right 
way,  and  to  send  His  blessing  on  such  humljle  endea- 
voura  as  I  can  make,  whether  in  the  Lecture  Rt^om  or 
the  Chapel,  to  lead  you  to  a  knowledge  of  His  truth  and 
Salvation.  I  am  unable  to  go  into  any  practical  rie tails 
now;  but  be  assured  that  if  it  pleases  Odd  to  permit  mu 
to  return  with  renewed  strength,  I  desire  notbLiig  so 
much  as  that  you  should  come  and  hold  free  ami  unre- 
served intercourse  with  me  on  these  most  important 
topics.'* 

As  a  further  indication  of  his  energy  and  mental 
activity  thj^ougbout  this  period,  in  addition  to  //jaf  which 
his  letters  furnish,  it  may  be  record e*l  that  it  wan  in  this, 
his  last  year  (1838),  that  he  induced  the  leai'ned  Dr.  Alex- 
ander McCaul  to  translate  'Kimcki  on  Zechariah'  He  would 
have  got  the  whole  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophets 
executed,  had  he  lived  But  by  this  time  his  diseaiio 
was  gaining  rapidly  upon  him.  Trial  was  again  made 
of  Niton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  vAih  about  as  much, 
^-or  as  little, — succeBs  as  in  1837.  To  the  Rev.  John 
Miller  he  wrote  in  July,— 

"I  continue  much  in  the  same  state  as  I  have  been  in 
for  some  months  r  not  going  hack  ;  perhaps,  since  I  came 
here,  going  a  little  forward.  But  the  specitic  complaint 
remains  much  the  same,  and  while  it  does,  I  cannot  gain 
strength,  as  the  expectoration  keeps  me  down.  I  am 
tolerably  well  for  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  then  long 
to  go  to  bed." 

Subsequently,  to  ensure  a  more  complete  chjinge»  a 
little  continental  excursion  was  tried.  He  viBited  Paris 
for  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  Niton  on  the  ist  Sep- 
tember; whence  he  repaired  into  Sussex,  in  order  to  repose 
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— (it  was  destined  to  be  /or  the  hsi  time  I)— nnder  the 
shadow  of  his  anxious  parents'  roof.  Writing  from  his 
father's  vicarage,  (Glynde,  10  Sept,  iH  38),  he  tells  a  friend, — 

"  Our  winter  destiny  is  yet  unsettled.  I  fear  being 
sent  abroad,  and  I  can  ill  describe  how  heavily  the 
thought  sits  on  me."  [And,  to  another  intimate^  writing 
about  the  same  time,  he  says, — *'  You  cau  little  imagine 
how  the  thou^'ht  depresses  and  weaj-s  me,  when  I  remem- 
ber how  much  I  must  break  up,  and  alter,  and  leave  to 
others  ^/']  "  The  warm  di-y  air  of  Paris,  however,  did  so 
welL  and  the  sea  has  latterly  done  .so  ill  for  me,  that  I 
think  it  probalde  they  may  trive  up  Madeira,  which  tcajt 
the  scheme,  for  some  continental  residence.  We  go 
hence  in  a  day  or  two ;  after  which  King  s  College  will 
be  our  address  till  we  go,  if  we  go."  ^ 

There  is  a  dash  of  intense  melancholy  in  evei'j^thlng  he 
wi^ote  about  this  period.  How  sad  is  the  avowal  in  the 
words  which  folio w^addressed  (Sept.  24th)  to  his  bosom- 
friend,  Joshua  Watson : — 

"  Composition,  I  find,  becomes  a  much  hea\der  task  as 
I  gi*ow  older,  instead  of  a  more  easy  one :  and  to  some 
men,— I  mean,  even  superior  men — it  is  unspeakably 
burthensome.  Two  of  the  best  Clergy  I  know,  spend 
their  lives — I  might  almost  say  mthout  a  figure — in 
mUer^,  on  this  very  account.  They  think  they  ought  to 
write ;  but  though  they  have  excellent  sense  and  con- 
siderable acquirements,  tAw  power  they  have  not." 

It  must  have  been  at  an  advanced  period  of  183  8,  that 
a  little  incident  of  interest  occurred  which  displays 
the  Principal  of  King's  College^  while  in  a  state  of  great 
bodily  prostration,  labouring  to  do  his  Master^s  work 
with  zeal  beyond  his  powers.  An  alumnus  of  the 
College,  then  about  1 7  years  of  age,— (one  of  those  who 

*  To  Rev.  Benj,  Hutmoq,— Niton,  Sept,  4th,  1838, 

•  To  Rev.  Jobn  MUler, 
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had  attended  his  IHrinity  LecturesX — fca*  what«¥«ir 
reaaon,  had  attracted  his  favourable  notice.  I^t  the 
yoimg  man  himself,  at  the  end  of  fifty  yeai««  be  invited 
to  tell  us  the  rest  :— 

"  Mr,  Rose  had  been,  I  think,  for  two  or  three  months 
confined  to  his  house  by  illnesa.  One  of  the  i*oll«^ 
servants  informed  ine  that  the  Priiicipnl  wislied  to  see 
me  in  his  room,  at  two  odock.  ih\  eiitenug*  I  snpiMVit* 
I  must  have  exhibite«l  some  surprise  or  fdnrui.  1  wrll 
remember  what  l/f/f  on  seeing  hiin,—  pah*  ami  t^nmoiatod, 
— propped  up  wnth  pillows  in  aii  v^t^x  elmir  by  th»'  iuv- 
side.  He  said  to  me, — '  Don't  be  fri^htiiuHl  ni  tho  sight 
of  death,^ — if  it  is  death  you  see/  \^v  inatli*  luo  sit  iluwti 
by  his  side.  He  told  me  that  '  ho  was  briiivf  snU  awny 
from  England ;  he  thought  it  was  to  tlitv  but  if  he  whouhl 
live  till  I  had  taken  my  degree  at  the  University,  he 
wished  me  to  promise  that  I  would  rome  and  nee  liim 
when  I  entered  into  holy  Orders.*  He  saiil  siieh  kiml 
things,  and  gave  me  such  good  ailviee,  as  touehetl  my 
boyish  heart  very  deeply;  ami  I  have  rievrr  rirr<((*ttrii 
the  impression  made  upon  me.  1  then  hmrned  far  the 
first  time  that  I  loved  him, — whom  1  thouglit  1  only 
reverenced."  ^ 

In  reply  to  further  inquiriea,  the  Hame  gentleman 
(Oct.  6th)  writes : — 

**I  cannot  remember  the  exaei  flate  of  that  intervli'W  ; 
but  I  know  that  it  was  verj^  shortly,  if  not  inumMliatoly 
before  he  left  England.  Aft<-*r  so  many  yearw  I  iinil  it 
impossible  to  recall  all  that  he  saifl  to  ine  From  thit 
p«tate  of  his  health  the  interview  was  iirf^r'Mwanly  a  rthort 
one;  and  what  he  said  was  of  so  klTnl  aiifl  personal  a 
nature,  that  I  should  not  like  U*  ri'prochjc!o  it,  even  if 

I  could  accurately  rememlier  hia  worcla I  waw  si'nt 

for  to  what  was  called  *  The  Principara  Iloom/— which 
communicaterl  with  his  house  and  also  with  the  (Vdlega 
It  was  upstairs.     At  the  moment  I  dotdred  by  the.  doc^r 


'  MS,   commtmicfttioD   frttm  the 
Bar.  F.  J.  Muuiiiig,  D.D.,  F»ir* 
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commimicating  with  the  College,  a  lady  (whom  I 
supposed  to  be  Mrs,  Rose)  left  the  room  by  the  door 
communicating  with  the  house.  He  hud  not  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  students  for  a  very  long  time  pr€*vioa8ly, — 
I  cannot  remember  how  long,  but  it  muHt  have  been 
some  months.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  was  the  last  who 
saw  him;  * 


If  Hugh  James  Rosens  trusted  intimates  were  not 
many,  yet  must  it  be  confessed  that  fiitner,  or  morei 
generous,  or  more  enthusiastic,  friends,  no  man  ever  had,  j 
TMb  remark  is  specially  suggested  as  his  earthly  lifel 
hastens  to  its  close.  They  seem  to  gather  round  him  :  to 
claim  the  privileges  of  affection :  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  seeking  to  diminish  his  anxieties  and  lighten  hia 
burdens.  The  admirable  Joshua  Watson,^  whoso  namei 
has  already  more  than  once  come  before  the  reader,  was 
sti'enuous  with  him — (quite  vainly  however) — to  regard 
him  as  //m  banker  all  the  time  he  should  be  away  from 
England.  He  was  Rose's  habitual  confidant  and  coiin* 
sellor,^ — his  senior  by  some  four-iind-twenty  years.  The 
Sims  family  have  been  already  mentioned  as  the  loving 
intimates  of  his  youth, — his  devoted  nurses  at  the  close 
of  life.  S.  R.  Maitland,  (librarian  of  Lambeth, )  the  witty 
and  accomplished  author  of  so  many  precious  contri- 
butions to  the  Ecclesiastical  literature  of  that  time, 
yielded  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  Rose's  person  and 
devotion  to  his  service.  It  was  he,  in  the  main,  who 
now  made  himself  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  '^British 
Magaziuer  And  in  this  connexion  I  may  not  fail 
to  mention  the  Harrisons  (to  whose  house  on  Clapham 
Common  Rose  used  to  resort  as  to  a  home) ;  the  rather, 

**  The  reader  U  referred  if>  a  vjiln-  njotices  of  hie  contemponu-ieay  and 

able  *' Memoir  of  Jonhua  Wntmn^"  Hpana  an   important  but  neglected 

by  the  late  ArcLd .  CLarton, — 2  vols.  peritxl  of  our  Chtirelia  hiitory, — the 

1S61.    It   abtiundi   m    mteresting  former  half  uf  the  piment  century. 
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because  it  was  the  appointment  af  Arehd  H^ifm^ui 
to  be  his  colleague  at  LamWth,  which  pn»ve<l  mte  i^^i  %im 
most  comforting  inciiienta  whieh  attoudtnl  luW»*  <w^ 
patriatloa  At  Mr.  Harmoii'w  tioii8*\  Hoho  aivtl  hij*  wift^ 
spent  their  last  duys  in  Kitj^hiiul,  and  fmui  it  they 
started  on  theil*  sorrowful  journey  to  the  Soutli. 

It  has  been  juatly  remarkeil  eoiweniin^  him  that  ho 
poBaessed  in  a  Kupivuio  ch^gn^o  thn  art  n(  iiiMjiiiiii^ 
confidence, — of  wininn;^  the  tniNtful  ont^n^m  ami  n^gaini 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  tt>  ch>.  Hut  then»  ri'ally  waa 
no  *art*  in  tlir  casr.  Ilti  wa.M  hnvu  to  hr  a  hwh>r  oT 
men.  He  naturally  inspired  cunliilriitH%  urnHjUHtnytiil)' 
communicated  to  other*  ^  laoaMurft  of  the  ^t^neroun 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  nnMo  naturi*.  Let  it  lir  adiind 
that  he  invariably  cunriliat'^'cl  tht^  atlt'etiuii  tiUu  iif 
tho66  who  came  much  in  bin  way,  and  knnw  liim  litmt. 
In  a  letter  to  Biinjamin  Harrison,  writti^u  froui  Nltt^n 
(Sept.  4th,  183H},  a  few  weekH  before  \i\h  final  f|r|mrlurit, 
he  says  :- — 

"Of  the  Archbkhop'u  and  Mrn.  llowh^y'V*  kindm'ww 
it  is  impossible  to  Kpeak  too  highly.  I  owe  nifHe  tlian 
I  can  say  Uj  J>oth»  for  the  degnsi?  of  it  Hhowii  tc*  uh. 
And  to  /lim  1  owe  yt^t  higher  obligatioiiH  Uian  <iven 
for  any  kintlnesa  of  a  temporal  nature :  fur  I  have 
learned  more  from  him  than  from  all  my  M^a/ihem 
put  together, — ^too  hapfjy  if  I  cc/uld  chrry  inUt  prae* 
iice  the  lemons  of  true  imdom,  human  and  Uhii^t 
which  I  have  gathered  from  him,  V<m  may  think 
this  strong  language  nam;  but  if  be  Uym^  you  will 
find  every  year  thai  ^our  Qf/Uikm  af  bli  VOWmm,  of 
his  rery  larfe  viewA, — lilt  TCffjr  loDg  wri|^b«d  vteim  lA  all 
great  subjecU,  fbroi^bt  {btward  a«  if  caaually  at*'!  witJi 
the  suDplicUy  of  a  cmld)^    inrrnaiNi  BMim  ai*d  u^tm^  ^ 

TOf^L  ft 
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U  will  be  ft^^ly  admitted  that  auch  words  from  Hugh 
Jtuuos  Ko»o  are  no  eomtnon  teBtimony.  Hie  Bentlments 
tuoruovor  wer«  freely  reciprocated  by  the  illustrioua 
ijbj(»ct  of  hi»  admiration  and  regard*  The  Archbishop 
rciu«vrkiH,l  to  Joshua  Watson  how  greatly  beloved  Mr, 
Rt>84>  was  throughout  his  household  : — "  Each  one,  from 
Mr».  Howley  to  the  lowest  servaot,  would  do  anything 
for  Kuse."  ^ .  .  .  .  Some,  whose  high  Ecclesiastical  position 
perforce  suggested  a  cautious  mode  of  address,  are 
observed  to  break  through  the  conventional  restraints  of 
office  in  order  to  assure  him,— when  at  last  his  health 
hopelessly  gave  way,— ^that  "  he  was  to  consult  no  one's 
convenience  but  his  own ;  to  obey  no  orders  but  those 
of  his  phyaician/' — This  was  in  1837.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  (Aug.  /th,  1838),  the  same  friend  (Bp.  Blomfield) 
writes ; — 

"  I  see  all  the  inconveniences  of  putting  the  Principal- 
ship  in  CoMktismm  for  a  time  .  .  .  .  One  thing  however 
must  be  looked  upon  as  settled ;  viz.  that  you  must 
do  whatever  your  medical  advisers  tell  you  ovghl  to 
be  done;  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  the 
College.  Do  not  therefore  suffer  yourself  to  be  made 
uneasy  by  any  anxiety  on  this  head/*  [And  again 
on  the  26th  Sept.] — "  I  have  just  received  your  letter, 
and  have  only  time  to  say  that  you  must  not  wait 
for  the  final  arrangement  which  may  be  made  for 
supplying  your  place  during  your  absence  from  Eng- 
land, although  no  time  will  be  lost  in  taking  it  into 
consideration.  I  will  desire  Mr.  Smith  to  call  a  Council 
for  Friday  in  next  week  (I  shall  not  be  home  till  the 
Thursday!  and  I  will  bring  the  matter  forward.  But  do 
not  wait  /or  this, 

'*  I  am  truly  sorry  not  to  receive  a  more  favourable 
report  of  your  health.  The  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
many  will  go  with  you  into  Italy :  those  of  all  who  are 

'  Memoir^  by  Choiton, — ii.  183. 
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connected  with  the  College  I  am  sure  will  follow  you. 
Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time  after  you 
have  left  England, 

**  With  regard  to  the  *  Wameford  prize/  I  think  you 
had  better  give  out  the  suhject  at  once,  if  the  time 
is  come.  How  the  Essays  are  to  bear  directly  upon 
Revelation  I  do  not  see.  I  will  think  of  the  Library 
Bcheme,  and  aee  Mr,  Brewer  when  I  am  settled  at 
Fulham. 

"  With  earnest  prayers  for  your  restoration  to  health 
and  continued  usefuhiess,  I  remain  ahvays  3  our  since  re 
and  faithful  friend, 

*»C.  J.  London." 

Three  "Lieutenants  *'  had  in  the  meantime  presented 
themselves  : — Lonsdale  (afterwards  Bp,  of  Lichtield), 
Archdeacon  Lyall,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill.  The  last  named 
being  in  Italy,  his  address  could  not  be  obtained  when 
the  Council  of  Kings  College  met.  Lyalle  faithful 
friendship,  Rose  was  unwilling  to  tax*  The  first  was 
deemed  the  fittest  person,  being  one  of  the  Council  ; 
and  on  him  the  appointment  felL^  But  Mill,  (whoHo 
writings,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  far  too  little  known 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  present  generation,)  was  im- 
measurably the  greatest  man  of  the  three,— a  name 
to  be  remembered  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  Anglican 
Divines  ;  *'  one  of  the  few  men  who,  in  this  day,  in 
their  reading  and  acquirements^  recall  to  us  the  memory 
of  the  giants."  ^ 


Within  a  few  days  of  his  quitting  the  shores  of 
England,  Rose  was  anxiously  making  provision  for 
**tbe  Geological  Lectures  required  for  the  Engineering 
class,"  and  other  claims  of  King's  College.  But  his 
work   was    already  clearly   over.     The    end    had    all 

■  H.  J.  R.  to  JmhuA  WaUon,—  *  H.  J,  fi.  to  Joahoft  WatM^ZLp^ 

8  Oct*  1838.  Sept.  14,  1831. 
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but  come.     His  friend  C*  J.  Blomfield  writes  to  him  {8th 
Oct.),— 

'*  If  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  before  you  take  your  departure,  let  me  offer 
you  a  Bishop's  blessing,  and  the  best  wishes  of  a  friend. 
Write  to  me  aa  soon  as  you  are  settled/' 

But,  whatever  interest  may  attach  to  such  erpres- 
sions  of  friendship,  we  seem  rather  to  desire  that  the 
subject  of  the  present  Memoir  should  be  heai*dj^-speaking 
of,  and  foFj  himself  during  these,  the  last  days  of  his 
life.  Three  weeks  before  quitting  the  shores  of  England 
for  ever,  he  wrote  as  fullows  (Sept.  24th,  1838)  to  his 
loved  Joshua  Watson,  with  reference  to  the  destined 
place  of  his  exile  :^ 

*"  Ffmte  is  doubtless  far  preferable  to  Madeira,  although 
a  long  and  serious  joui-ney.  But  still,  it  is  exile.  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  so  Dl  able  to  contend  with  myself  on 
this  point.  But  I  cannot  get  over  it  as  I  would.  I  feel 
it  very  much  in  one  respect :— I  have  just  got  to  that 
point  when  I  can  do  the  pleasantest  of  all  things  to  me, 
i.  e.  helping  on  good  men.  This  will  be  all  broken  off 
and  go  into  other  channels.  Still,  do  not  think  that  I 
am  blind  to  the  kindness  with  which  I  am  ti^eated,  and 
the  great  and  undeserved  mercies  which  I  receive.  To 
yourself  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough." 

With  such  feelings  Hugh  James  Rose  was  preparing 
to  quit  his  native  land.  Buoyed  up  he  naturally  was  by 
the  hope,  not  to  say  the  desire,  to  return  :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  visited  hy  many  a  sad  presentiment 
that  the  end  was  approaching,  though  he  cannot  have 
anticipated  that  he  was  destined  not  even  to  reach  the 
proposed  goal  of  his  journey.  "  Of  myself  '*  (he  wrote  to 
Joshua  Watson  on  the  8th  of  October^)^ — 

*'  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Sometimes  there  seems 
a  spring  of  life  which  hints  at  recovery,  but  convidian  or 
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flepression  at  other  times  tells  a  tale  of  spet'dier  conclusion. 
If  this  is  so,  I  am  sure  that  any  aid  or  advice  you  can 
give  my  Wife  will  not  be  wanting  .•..*.!  nhould  In* 
very  glad  that  she  kept  up  intercourse  with  those  whi* 
have  been  my  beat  friend^,  and  to  whom  she  is  deeply 
grateful/' 

The  valedictory  sound  of  these  mournful  words  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  writer  was  con- 
cerned, all  correspondence  on  ordinary  topics  was  by  this 
time  at  an  end*  It  was  nob  so.  And  I  the  rather  insert 
the  calm  argumentative  letter  which  follows,  because  it 
conveys  a  livelier  notion  than  any  words  of  mine  could 
possibly  do  of  the  int*3llectual  viyour  and  earnestness  of 
the  man:  his  indomitable  energy  in  giving  expression  to 
his  more  important  convictions  ;  and  the  resolute  witness 
which  he  was  ready  to  bcai',  almost  within  the  very  jaws 
of  Death  J  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Truth.  He  waa  to  leave 
England  for  ever  on  Saturday,  the  1 3th  October.  On  the 
pi'ecedmg  T/rurttf/aj/^  he  wrote  to  Sir. Newman  as  follows: — 

*■  My  dear  Newman^ — I  am  ordered  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Rome,  and  1  cunnot  leave  this  country  without  a  line 
of  farewell  and  kind  wislies  to  yourwelf  and  to  those  who 
are  labouring  with  you  in  the  good  cause  at  Oxford. 
Pray  remember  nie  most  kindly  to  Dr.  Posey  anrl  Mr* 
Williams  in  particular.  Tell  the  latter  that  Mr.  Mait- 
land  has  chief  charge  of  the  '  Bnfkh  Maf^azhif^^  and  wouhl 
be  most  glad  to  receive  anything  from  him;  and  that 
Harrison  and  some  of  his  friends  will  look  after  it  also. 
Maitland  is  so  excellent  in  all  points  byegone,  (which  is, 
by  the  way,  an  excellence  in  ittielf,)  that  he  cares  very 
little  about  what  is  going  on  now.  On  this  account  it  is 
that  I  have  iHi'gged  my  brother,  Harrison,  &c.  to  look 
after  Church  matters- 

-'  Your  new  No.  of  the  '  BriitJtA  Crifi^*  is  full  of  talent 
and  very  amusing;  but  there  are  two  points  urged  very 
strongly  in  it,  about  which  I  doubt,— in  one  case,  as  t** 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  manner  of  putting  it ;  and  in  the 
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other,  as  to  the  latter.  Tlik  second  is,^ — The  urging  the 
necessity  of  makings  Religion  m^demmM,  in  such  an  age 
as  this.  Now.  as  far  as  I  understand  the  writers,  I  agree 
with  them,  i.e.  I  think  that  the  strong  and  constant 
inculcation  of  the  Communion  of  OoD  with  Man,  and 
those  ordinances  which  He  has  planted  in  the  Church, 
and  so  on^  is  indeed  a  most  wise  and  necessary  measure. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  mys- 
teries are  built  on  God's  express  prnmUex^  as  recorded  in 
Scripture  and  preserved  by  the  Church.  But  one  of  the 
writers  (on  'Sir  F.  Palgrave  ')  so  puts  the  matter  as  to 
appear  to  recommend  adopting  mystery,  in  any  shape  wo 
can  get  it,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Utilitarianism.  The 
question  is^ — Can  we,  have  we  the  right  to  introduce  any 
mystery  for  which  we  have  not  authority  ?  If  it  is  said 
that  this  is  only  a  strong  way  of  putting  the  matter,  I 
doubt  the  expediency;  for  it  obviously  lays  us  open  to 
very  plausible  misrepresentation.  And  besides,  I  really 
think  Truth  so  awful  a  thing,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
exaggerate  it  on  one  side,  either  to  startle  and  draw 
attention,  or  to  compensate  for  abandonment  on  the 
other. 

**  The  other  point  is, — The  vehement  rejection  of  all 
Evidence,  except  that  of  Testimony  of  the  Church,  and 
of  all  appeals  to  Reason,  Now,  it  is  siugular  that  the 
writer  (on  *  Magnetism')  so  forguts  his  own  point,  that 
he  builds  his  assertion  on  the  fact,  that  this  reliance  on 
the  Church  is  more  iogicai,  than  reliance  on  any  other 
Evidence.  This  I  do  not  deny.  But  if  we  are  thus  to 
recur  to  Lo(^ic,  to  Keman, — why  may  1  not  do  it  in  one 
way  as  well  as  another  i! 

*'  But  the  fact  is  that  this  rejection  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  *  the  Ep/ifmces,*  excludes  wholly  all  con- 
sideration of  Unbelievers  and  of  faint  Believers.  Happy 
they  who,  having  received  the  Faith  as  He  wouhl  have 
them,  are  so  strung  in  it,  as  to  want  nothing  more.  But 
think  of  the  vast  variety  of  human  minds  I  How  often 
is  Doubt  sent  as  a  trial  of  the  Soul.  And  if,  under  ita 
severe  trial,  the  mind  can  find  its  views — derived  from 
the  Church,  but  not  held  as  strongly  as  they  ought» — 
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confirmed  by  thoughts  from  other  quarters,  Iflj  ffjtfi 
tkem  /  Again :  What  can  be  done  with  actual  Vkvlti^ 
lieversl  They  may  say  that  they  will  he^r  tho  Ohurchi 
when  convijiced  that  Scripture  is  true  and  that  OoD  has 
ordained  a  Church.  But  how  do  you  teach  them  this  I 
I  may  lament  that  there  are  such  men.  but  sui'ely  we 
must  not  overlook  them.  *  And  again :  K  we  are  only 
to  receive  what  \b  handed  to  us,  how  should  we  havo 
escaped  from  Romanism?  I  do  not  see  the  clue  to  this* 
''  Excuse  my  thus  writing :  but  I  feel  anxiuus  on  iheae 
points,  and  know  that  they  have  alreadj^  excitetl  a  ^xl 
deal  of  attention.  Again,  farewell  1  you  and  your  laboura 
will  have  my  warmest  wishes  and  moat  hearty  prayers. 
Ever  yours, 


H.  J,  II08K, 


We  hope  to  go  on  Saturday.' 


We  have  just  listened  to  word.s, — {**  I  ftei  attriom  an 
Ut^e points") — which  afford  the  true  solution  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  such  an  one  as  Hugh  James  Rose  writing 
such  a  letter  as  the  preceding  under  circumstances  Sij 
unfavourable  in  every  way  to  the  effort.  Let  the  plain 
tiiith  in  this  matter  for  once  be  plainly  stated.  Writers 
of  the  Tractaiian  school,^ — their  tone  and  spirit  even  more 
than  their  actual  utterances, ^ — had  been  causing  Jiim,  ever 
since  the  first  months  of  1 836,  a  vast  amount  of  mental 
anxiety  and  grave  spiritual  disquiet :- — 

"I  think  i/idl  review  of  Froude/*  (he  had  written  to 


*  **  Being  aflked  his  opinion  of 
Bishop  Butler*a  *  Aualmf^f'  Hugh  J. 
Rose  Hud  I  *  The  beat  answer  I  cae 
giTQ  ift,  thAt  my  own  copy  it  woni 
out  bj  frequent  uae.  It  it  a  book 
that  growi  more  and  more  upon 
you,  h»  jou  b€cume  intimate  with 
it.*  Tbift  led  to  a  converaation  on 
tbe  lubject  of  ETridences,  ^Ther« 
are  many  minds  which  teem  happy 
■ad  safe  in  themadvea  without  the 


study  of  sneh  argnjuietiti  *  and  loma 
appear  to  ahrink  from  the  iitudy,  as 
fiugge«tive  of  douhtii  which  they 
hav«  n^ver  felt.  But  if  I  had  the 
charge  of  the  edncation  of  a  yotinif 
enquiring  spirit,  I  Nlnmld  think  it 
my  duty  to  provide  all  lafeg^aardls 
agai  D»t  tia nif«r*  *  **  Ch  urton'i  Metnoir 
i^JmAtm  WalM», — ii,  8,  9. 

*  Clapkum  Common,  [Thursday] 
Oct.  u,  1838. 
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Joshua  Watson  a  few  months  before*  speaking  of  what 
had  reeeDtly  appeared  in  the  *  HrUifi/t  Ort/k\)  "  the 
most  to  be  regretted  of  anything  which  I  have  seen 
from  our  Oxford  friends.  It  showa  a  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  our  Church  for  not  satisfying  the  wants  and 
demands, — not  of  the  human  heart,^ — but  uf  the  imagina- 
tion of  enthusiastic,  and  ascetic,  and  morbid-mLoded 
men.  T//h  no  Church  does,  or  can  do,  by  any  honest 
means.  He  who  has  these  desires  may  satisfy  them 
himself.  The  mass  of  men  have  them  not  To  quarrel 
with  the  Chuixh  on  this  ground  is  to  show  a  resolution 
to  quarrel  with  her."  ^ 

The  extravagances  of  the  leaders  of  the  Movement  had 
in  fact  become  by  this  time  an  aggravation  of  Rose's 
disorder.  So  near  to  his  heart  of  hearts  lay  the  Church*B 
malady,  and  so  large  had  been  his  share — ever  since 
1H25 — in  reviving  the  hopes  of  Churchmen  when  those 
hopes  had  all  but  universally  failed,  that  he  eould  not 
but  regard  with  alarm  and  dismay  symptoms  of  inse- 
curity in  the  bulwarks  which  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  erecting  against  the  enemy's  assaults.  Not, 
of  course,  that  he  dreamed  of  open  unfaithfulness,  actual 
tergiversation,  in  mi^  quarter;  least  of  all  in  a  chief 
standard-bearerj  like  John  Hemy  Newman*  How,  in 
fact,  was  it  pmitiMc,  in  1837  and  1838,  to  anticipate  an 
actual  lapse  to  Romanism  on  the  part  of  one  who  in 
1837,  and  again  in  1838,  published  such  a  terrible  denun- 
ciation of  the  Romish  Church  as  the  following  ?— 

"  If  we  are  induced  *'  (wrote  Mr.  Newman)  *'  to  believe 
the  professions  of  Rome,  and  make  advances  towards 
her  as  if  a  sister  or  a  mother  Church,  which  in  theory 
she  is.  we  shall  find  too  late  that  we  are  in  the  arms  of 
a  pifilci^s  and  unnatural  reMive^  wko  will  hit  triumph  in  the 
ari'9  11^  kick  have  inveigled  us  with  in  her  reach.  ,  .  ,  Let  us  be 

*  This  waa  written  in  January,  1838.     (Cliurtaii*«  Memoir  of  Jmhwi 
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sure  that  she  is  our  enemy,  and  will  do  us  a  iiuaQhi«f  wli«A 
she  can  ....  We  need  not  depart  from  rhristian  otuui^ 
towards  her.  We  must  deal  with  her  as  W6  would  ioifim 
n  friend  wko  is  vimteii  by  deranpemmt ;  in  gnMi  afBiolio&i 
with  all  affectionate  tender  thoughts,  with  tearful  rfiflTil 
and  a  broken  heart,  but  still  with  a  ateady  ^w  mid  % 
tirm  hand.  For  in  truth  x^f  i>  A  CUVBCB  fafMf#  kmmftM 
at»ounding  in  noble  gifts  and  rightful  titles,  but  muAh  t§ 
une  them  reiigiouily ;  crafty^  obsdnaf*',  u'tiful,  $Hii/inau§^ffU§t'^ 
unnatural,  m  madmen  are.  Or  rather  ^ho  iiuty  be  sidd 
to  resemble  a  demomae  ....  Thus  she  is  hi*r  real  »elf  only 
in  name;  and, till  God  vouchbafk  to  hkstohk  hi-:!!,  wm 

MUST  TREAT  HER  AS  W  8HK  WERE  THAT  KVtl.  ONK  Wllll'H 
GOVERNS  her;'  "^ 


No  one  may  for  an  instant  doubt  that  ilir'  jnoun  uml 
truthful  writer  really  meant  what  is  eniitaiiitHl  in  tbt^ 
foregoing  awful  passage.  It  was  the  deliboriitt*  rt'sult 
of  all  his  study  and  observation,  all  Iuh  ri'mlini^  ami 
reflection  on  the  subject  of  the  Koniish  bimich  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  down  to  tho  time  of  his  writing* 
Rose  therefore,  I  repeat,  would  have  r^'fiiMi'tl  ti>  t'litfrtiiiti 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  defectitm  at  \w\y  future^  timo 
in  his  correspondent*  For  thai  is  no  Mtvr  diet  urn  which 
I  have  been  transcribing;  but  a  passage  froui  a|>iibliHhfT*l 
volume  on  the  very  subject  to  which  it  rolateH.  And  the 
sight  of  it,  when  he  saw  it  in  print  in  1^37,  did  not 
daunt  its  author;  for  he  republished  it  in  1K3H,  iMjiuilly 
certain  however  it  is  that  the  same  keen  t^y<i  and  1  pi  irk 
perception  which  had  enabled  Kose  to  diseern  'llu'uhiKi- 
cal  ability  of  the  highest  order  in  certain  of  thi5  Oxford 
men  of  1831  and  1832,  (jualitietl  him  now  to  donery 
deadly  mischief  in  the  altered  tone  and  method  of  iiomi^ 


I  and  Popular  Froim- 
It.t03~3.  Noie,  thai  bere 
n&t  the  'City'  bat  tU  *  Church*  tA 


nam*.     Yhm  rradar  U  miliidwl  of 
what  WM  «Aid  »bo¥«|  ft!  fip.  l(fta-70. 
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of  them*  In  i8;-^8  moreover  Newman  was  responsible 
for  the  ^^  BrUM  Critic''*,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
was  identified  with  the  prevailing  Bentiments  of  that 
periodical.  ''  The  'Bnfi^i  Criflc '  under  ^otrr  hands  is  no 
ordinary  matter,  and  of  course  will  be  read/' — ►Rose  bad 
pointed  out,  with  something  like  severity,  a  few  months 
before,^  Eenee  then  it  was  that  his  latest  act  before 
leaving  England  was  to  examine  the  latest  number,  and 
to  commit  to  writing  the  foregoing  remonstrance  on  what 
he  had  been  distressed  to  discover  there. 

One  more  letter — -a  very  short  one — '*  from  the  same  to 
the  same,"  is  the  last  with  which  the  reader  shall  be 
troubled.  I  would  gladly  have  introduced  (but  I  do  not 
find)  the  communication  to  which  it  was  a  response. 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Newman's  missing  letter  was  evi- 
dently to  obtain  his  friend's  sanction  to  the  exquisite 
Dedication  with  which  he  proposed  to  adorn  the  forth- 
coming (ivth)  volume  of  his  own  admirable  Sermons. 
It  claims  introduction  in  this  place  for  the  second  time : 
— *•  To  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  who,  when  hearts  were 
failing,  bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  us,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  true  Mother,  this  volume  is 
inscribed  by  his  obliged  and  faithful  Friend.*'  It  is  but 
right  to  add, — as  well  for  hh  sake  who  pennerl  these 
beautiful  words,  as  for  the  sake  of  him  to  whose  sad 
heart  those  words  ministered  comfort, — ^that  this  Dedica- 
tion was  not  the  language  of  ordinary  complimentary 
address.  Mr.  Newman  had  concluJed  the  latest  of  his 
previous  letters  (it  bears  date  8th  July  1838),—**  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Rose,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it,  that  you  are 
•  H.  J.  R.  to  J.  H.  N.,— Clftphwn  ComoioiL,  July  7th,  1838. 
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ever  in  my  prayers,  morning  and  evening, — knowing 
your  value  and  loviog  you/*  There  was  profound  regard 
and  real  admiratioo, — the  sincerest  affection  too  there 
was,^ — on  either  side  ;  and^  (it  is  a  comfort  to  know  it,)  it 
prevailed  to  the  very  last. 

Neither,— (it  will  not  be  out  of  place  that  I  should  add,) 
—was  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  one  to  whom  the 
proposed  Dedication  appealed  in  an  ordinary  way.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  this  same  year  (1838),  the  Rev*  John 
Miller  had  asked  his  permission  to  pay  him  a  similar 
compliment  by  dedicating  to  him,  [m  a  prefatory  letter), 
the  third  edition  of  his  famous  Bamptoii  Lectures.  Rose 
wrote  concerning  it  as  follows: — 

"  What  Miller  proposes  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I 
can  express,  I  could  say  with  truth,  and  if  you  saw  me 
for  a  day  you  would  he  sure  that  I  fh  say  it  truly  nojr  at 
all  events,  that  most  of  the  things  of  this  world  have  lost 
their  value  fur  me*  Rank,  reputatiun,  riches,  except  so 
far  as  the  last  might  give  me  what  I  want,  re^f,  are  all 
gone  by;  but  I  have  still,  in  all  its  strength  and  fresh- 
ness, the  sense  of  pleasure  at  any  public  testimony  that 
they  whom  I  really  esteem  and  value  feel  so  far  at  k^ast 
kindly  towards  me,  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  speak 
of  me  or  to  me  in  public  as  their  friend.  I  feel  this  to  be 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  testiratmial  which 
a  man  can  leave  behind  him,'"''  .  .  .  '"I  shall  not  leave 
children  to  come  after  me  who  will  care  for  my  name ; 
but  if  I  did,  I  should  rather  leave  them  such  records  than 
almost  any  thing  else.'*  * 

Hugh  Jumes  Rose's  /hA*/  letter  to  John  Henry  Newman 
— (the  occasion  of  which  has  already  been  fully  explained) 
— follows : — 

"  My  dear  Newman,— I  Kttle  thought,  when  I  wrote 
yesterday,  what  pleasure  was  in  store  tor  me  to-day.    Be 

*  To  J.  W.  ^?;,^Maroh  1st,  i8jS,  '  To  the  muu«.  Aug.  Stli,  1838. 
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assured  that  your  letter,  in  giving  me  such  an  assurance 
of  your  regard,  sends  me  otf  on  my  winter *s  exile  much 
more  cheerful.  I  shall  consider  [not  making  fine  speecheJi) 
the  placing  my  name  where  you  propose  to  do,  as  a  very 
great  ^ohoht  publicly, — and  privately  a  ver}^  verj  high 
gratitication  indeed, 

'*Tids  last  day,  my  head  (feeble  now  at  best)  is  quite  in 
a  whirl.     I  will  only  therefore  say  again  *  pray  GoD  bless 
you  and  prosper  your  kbuurs  in  His  cause.' 
*'Ever  most  truly  yours, 

"H.  J.  Rose. 

**  Kings  College,  Oct  12th,  iH^^S." 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  foregoing  incident  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  latest  which  llose  will  have 
associated  with  his  departure  from  the  shores  of  England. 
If  the  actual  terms  of  the  proposed  Dedication  (which 
however  bears  date  'Nov,  19th*)  were  at  the  same  time 
sent  him,  it  would  not  surely  be  fanciful  to  regard 
the  incident  as  a  premonitory  token  of  the  blissful  greet- 
ing which  was  awaiting  the  '*  good  and  faithful  serrant  ** 
at  the  end  of  his  journey .-^that  is,  beyond  the  grave. 
His  wori — (excepting  indeed  so  far  as  to  sufTer  is  to  work) 
— was  already  ended. 

A  short  sad  story  is  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  told. — 
His  last  week  or  two  in  England,  Rose  spent  at  the 
house  of  his  friends,  the  Hnmsons,  at  Clapham,- — Mrs. 
Rose  going  daily  to  and  from  King's  College  to  'pack 
up.'  They  embarked  at  Dover  (one  faithful  female 
servant  with  them)  on  Saturday  the  13th  October;  and 
after  a  very  stormy  passage,  landed  at  Calais.  At  Paris, 
a  new  ground  of  unea-siness  appeared  in  the  distressing 
symptom  of  a  tendency  to  swelling  in  the  limbs. 
Mr.  Rose  felt  unwell,  but  the  physician  thought  it  was 
nothing,  and  that  they  might  safely  proceed  on  their 
way.    Travelling  by  the  route  of  Genevaj  which  promised 
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to  be  attended  with  fewer  inconvenieiicos  than  tlmt  of 
Marseilles,  the  party  reached  Florence  ahoiit  tlw  middU^ 
of  November,  Glad  they  were  to  get  there,  for  a  very 
suffering  joumey  it  had  proved.  Tlw  dmpsdeal  Hymptoius 
were  on  the  increase, — whieli  remUu\Hl  loeamotiun  pain- 
ful, and  changes  of  whatever  kind  irkaome  iii  n  high 
degree. 

They  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  hotel  known  to 
English  travellers  aa  '' ii  Peiieam,''  (or,  by  auotlier  titU\ 
the  '^Armft  of  Great  BriffiiH*')  whore  Mr,  Rot^e  had  Mtnj'rd 
during  his  former  visit  to  Italy  in  1K24,  Ht^n\  he 
received  all  the  attentions  which,  under  the  cireuni' 
stances,  were  possible :  but  the  rapiil  progn^HH  uf  hiK 
malady  soon  made  it  apparent  that  it  wcnild  be  imprae- 
ticable  for  him  to  proceed  any  furtlier  on  Ium  jounn^y. 
Meantime,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  kind  luid  nkillul 
physician,  (Dr.  Harding),  who  attended  him  niont  dili- 
gently and  watched  his  caHe  with  real  internHt.  What 
need  to  add  that,  above  all,  he  enjoyed  the  conHtilation 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  devoted  of  nurHos, — not  in 
mention  the  lovintr  care  of  Ida  wile's  faithful  attemhmt? 
All  was  in  vain.  Complicaticms  of  disease  came  on 
which  no  art  could  check.  He  could  never  again  bt^ 
moved  from  the  room  into  which  he  harl  been  iivHt 
carried  on  his  arrival.  It  became  plain  that  he  wan 
destined  to  end  his  days,  like  the  waintly  L4*ighton,  ''  at 
an  inn,"  Nothing,  in  the  meanwhile,  could  okc^mmI  the 
calm,  tran(|uil  condition  of  hi«  mind :  c^ontenttid  with,— 
entirely  resigned  to, — whatever  might  be  UoD*8  will 
respecting  him, 

I  am  sure  that  if  Mrs.  Rofla  were  living  she  would 
haTe  allowed  me  to  transcrilje  her  own  description  of 
the  closing  scene.  Unwilling  that  her  friend  Mm. 
Harrison  should  receive  from  any  on^e  but  h^rseli'  tb^ 
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tidings  of  her  beloYcd  husband  s  departure,  she  wrote  to 
her  on  the  ensuing  day  as  follows : — 

*'  On  Friday,  the  2 1  st  December,  he  seemed  so  tran- 
quil and  so  free  from  annoyance, — spoke  so  much  and  so 
delightfully, — that  I  really  flattered  myself  all  would 
yet  be  well  The  medical  man  too  said  he  was  certainly 
better,  and  had  every  chance  of  a  quiet  night,  and  left 
him  with  satisfaction.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  became 
very  uneasy,  and  passed  a  very  sad  niglit*  When 
morning  came  and  I  saw  his  countenance  by  daylight,  I 
was  certain  that,  humanly  speakings  hope  was  at  an  end. 
He  desired  me  to  tell  him  what  the  Doctor  thought  of 
him.  and  if  he  was  much  worse.  ...  He  passed  the  day 
tranquilly  and  happily :  told  me  what  he  wished  to  be 
done :  begged  I  would  not  give  way,  as  he  could  not  bear 
U-aL  During  the  day,  from  time  to  time,  he  listened  to 
'  flucii  portions  of  prayer  and  Scripture  as  were  most  fit 
for  a  person  so  circtimstanced ;  and  the  last  thing  he 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  was  *  the  Litany  for  a  soul 
departing '  in  Bp.  ('^osin.  (except  a  few  detached  verses  at 
the  very  last).  At  half-past- four  the  Doctor  came  and 
wished  him  to  take  some  broth.  He  assented  with  his 
usual  gentleness,  and  I  left  him  for  a  moment  while  the 
doctor  gave  it.  A  look  from  him  recalled  me.  A  slight 
obstruction  in  swallowing  occasioned  him  inconvenience, 
and  I  offered  to  sustain  his  head.  He  looked  at  me  as  if 
to  thank  me, — ^tried  to  say  something,  but  could  not 
articulate.  He  then  turned  on  me  a  look  bo  full  of 
peace,  and  holy  hope,  and  trail r^uillity,  that  I  felt  sure 
that,  in  that  awful  moment,  his  God  and  Saviour 
comforted  him  with  an  everlasting  comfort.  For  the 
few  moments  that  life  remained,  he  seemed  wholly  free 
from  pain,  and  passed  away  like  an  infant  falling  to 
sleep.  But  he  never,  while  life  remained,  took  his  eyes 
off  me  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  holy  and  happy 
look  will  be  my  comfort,  when  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past." 

Thus,  a  little  before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  22iid  of  December  a.d.  1838,  when  he  had 
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to  be  attended  with  fewer  inconveniences  than  tliiit  of 
Marseilles,  the  party  reached  Florence  about  the  middle 
of  November.  Glad  they  were  to  get  there^  for  a  very 
6 affering  journey  it  had  proved.  The  dropsical  symptoms 
were  on  the  increase, — which  rendered  locomotion  pain- 
ful, and  changes  of  whatever  kind  irksome  in  a  high 
degree. 

They  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  hotel  known  to 
English  travellers  as  *^il  Pelwano"  (or,  by  another  title, 
the  ^^Arm*  of  Great  Bn/ain*')  where  Mr,  Rose  had  stayed 
during  his  former  visit  to  Italy  in  1H24.  Here,  he 
received  all  the  attentions  which,  under  the  circum- 
stancea,  were  possible :  but  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
lualady  soon  made  it  apparent  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable for  him  to  proceed  any  further  on  his  journey. 
Meantime,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  kind  and  skilful 
physician,  (Dr,  Harding),  who  attended  him  most  dili- 
gently and  watched  his  case  with  real  interest.  What 
need  to  add  that,  above  all,  he  enjoyed  the  consolation 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  devoted  of  nurses, — not  to 
mention  the  loving  care  of  his  wife's  faithful  att^endant  ? 
All  was  in  vain.  Complications  of  disease  came  on 
which  no  art  could  check.  He  could  never  again  be 
moved  from  the  room  into  which  he  had  been  first 
carried  on  his  arrivaL  It  became  plain  that  he  was 
destined  to  end  his  days,  like  the  saintly  Leighton,  '*  at 
an  inn.'*  Nothing,  in  the  meanwhile,  could  exceed  the 
calm,  tranquil  condition  of  his  mind :  contented  with, — 
entirely  resigned  to, — whatever  might  be  GoD*s  will 
respecting  him. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Mrs.  Rose  were  living  she  would 
have  allowed  me  to  transcribe  her  own  description  of 
the  closing  scene.  Unwilling  that  her  friend  Mrs. 
Harrison  should  receive  from  any  one  but  herself  the 
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soon  as   the   last   offices   of  love  had   been  folly  dis- 
charged, Mrs.  Rose  hastened  back  to  England:  did  not 


of  Worle  in  Somerset  (the  Rev, 
Hugh  Jaiuds  Eose^s  only  eurriTing 
nephew),  we  were  aupreiiiely  aniioiiB 
to  "visit  this  sacred  ]ocality,^tbe 
burial  place  of  the  Englkh,  Ita 
beauty  bail  often  b«?en  vaunted  in  onr 
hearing.  We  had  alwayi  heard  of  a 
w&Ued  enclosure  on  a  little  decUvity, 
seemingly  shut  out  £rom  the  world  : 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  funereal 
garden  onntraeting  grandly  with  the 
everlasting  hUls  which  form  the 
background  of  the  picture.  It  was 
distressing  as  well  as  perplexing  to 
find  ourselves  driven  to  a  new  and 
populous  quai-ter  of  the  city,  entire^ 
ly  built  over  with  bouses  of  the 
better  dass ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
^whftt  in  London  would  be  called) 
**  a  Si|uare  "  to  halt  before  a  small 
oval  luound-Uke  enclosure,  sur- 
roanded  by  iron  railings,  and  full  of 
meinorialg  of  the  dead.  The  reader 
will    divine    what    had    happened. 


Florence  has  spread  in  the  direction 
of  the  English  burying  ground. 
The  soil  surrounding  it  perforce  wsa 
levelled  wherever  houses  had  to  ^ 
built ;  the  boundary  walls  of  Ibe 
oemetery-garden  were  detnoliiibftd, 
and  the  eypresi  trees  hewn  down. 
But  it  was  determined  thai  the 
English  Campo  Sanio  ibf^uld  be 
spared ;  and  an  iron  railing  seeoia 
to  have  been  thought  the  lea/st  un- 
sightly way  of  keeping  that  little 
hill  of  graves  inviolate. 

In  the  south -eait  comer  of  this 
oemetery  we  found  the  monnnient 
we  were  in  search  of.  It  is  a  marble 
altar- tornb^  with  the  following  in- 
scription on  its  upper  surface.  The 
memorial  had  evidently  been  un- 
cared  for  during  the  thirty -twu 
years  since  its  erection,  and  pre- 
sented a  neglecte^l  look  which  gave 
ui  pain.  Of  course  we  did  not  leave 
it  altogether  as  we  found  it. 


B.     S.     fi. 

HUGO    JACOBUS    BOSK    8.T.B. 

Anglus 

Keverendissimo  in  Christo  patri 

Gulielmo  ArcbiepiKcopo  Oantuariensi  a  sacrls  domestieU 

Collegii  Begalis  apud  Londinenses  Praefectua 

qui 

cum  jam  in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi 

quid  egregia  pos&et  indoles 

recti  ssi  mil  stadiis  informata 

hand  obscure  slgnificaverat 

id  deinceps 

qnum  ez  umbrti  in  solem  processerat 

clarissiniis  patefecit  indiciia 

Totum  80  dedit  Ecclesiae 

In  concionibus 

quRFum  permultas  eaaque  gravissimaa 

coram  academlcia  suia  babait 


rest  in  fact  until  she  reached  the  darkened  vicarage  of 
Glynde,— the  abode  of  her  husband's  parents.* 

Many  were  the  letters  of  sincere  condolence  written  on 
the  occasion :  many  the  expressions  of  bitter  regret,  on 
public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds.  A  few  brief 
specimens  of  either  deserve  insertion.  Mr.  Newman  thus 
addressed  the  desolate  widow  : — 

''I  will  only  say  that  in  sorrowing  for  the  loss  the 
Church  has  sustained  in  Mr,  Rose,  I  am  sorrowing 
particularly  for  one  who  was  always  a  kind,  condescend- 
ing friend  to  me.  In  fact  it  was  he  who  has  brought  mo 
into  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  induce  me  to  writ^  on 
Theological  subjects,  and  then  to  praise  me  when  I  had 
written.      So    generous,  so    noble-minded  and   warm- 

magna  vultiiK  fomme  sUturae  dictate 

c&uorae  vocia  dnloedine 

sanota  copio«a  flexanima  eloquentia 

Qculcm  aurei  meniea  onuiiuiii 

tenebat  in  sese  defixas 

In  scriptis 

streDiiui  fidei  ChriBtianae  defensor 

mMnientem  redargiiit  tapientiam 

IngraTeBcente  Kcclefiiae  ct  reipublicae  pericula 

de  neutra  desipemvit  ei  ut  aln  bene  0[>erareui 

inter  primos  effecit 

FeliciBBime  in  eacria  Htteris  versatua 

Graecanun  l^tiiiAniEiictQe  scbotiasimna 

animi  candore  eximio 

Eingulari  moruin  iuayitate 

omnium  oinnb  aetattB  et  ordinia 

mirific«  aibi  oouciliaua  benevolentfani 

per  breviii  n&d  actuoeae  vita©  cumeulum 

et  in  Taletudine  »empcr  infirma 

oonsalena  aliis  prodigna  aui 

domi  maximia  laboribtu 

non  tarn  fatucena  qnam  fractal 

boiipeB  ebea 

in  bac  nrhe  Florentiiia  placide  oooqaievii 

%i  kal.  Jan.  mdccjcxxxix,  a.  aet.  inn. 

Have  anima  generoaa  dalcb  «t  pta. 

*  Thm  TC«d€r  ib  incited  to  turn  back  to  p.  1 39.    See  alao  pp.  179-S0. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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hearted  in  all  he  did  and  thought !     This  I  have  ever 
kept  in  mind,  and  may  I  never  forget  it, 

"The  recollection  of  the  last  seven  years  is  full  of 
8ad  yet  soothing  thoughts  to  me.  How  wonderfully 
things  are  carried  on !  Each  has  his  part  in  the  great 
work.  Mr.  Rose  was  favoured  to  begin,  what  he  has 
not  been  given  to  finish,  I  associate  him  in  memory 
with  a  dear  and  intimate  fiicnd,  w^hooi  he  knew  and 
valued,  and  who  in  like  manner  had  his  part  assigned 
him,  did  it,  and  was  taken  away  "  * 

Dr,  Pusey  wrote  to  Benjamin  Harrison, — 

"  Our  friend  Kose  is  taken  to  his  rest,  from  what  would 
year  by  year  more  have  worried  and  vexed  his  noble 
and  anxious  spiiit.  It  is  a  sad  void  to  us  all :  hut  we 
know  not  how  his  spirit  is  employed,  and  whether  he 
may  not  have  some  office  of  interceding  for  the  Church, 
higher  and  more  holy  and  more  nnintermitting  than 
when  in  the  body.     '  Tliey  live  to  God/  "  ^ 

Dr.  Wordsworth  (Master  of  Trinity)  expressed  the 
apprehensions  of  a  thousand  hearts  when  he  declared, — 

**His  uses  to  his  Church  and  country  at  this  most 
needful  time  were  of  a  kind  and  degree,  which,  I  deeply 
fear,  we  must  in  vain  look  for  again  ;  with  all  their 
promise,  had  it  so  pleased  GoD,  of  increasing  power  and 
efficiency.*'  "^ 

"Pardon  my  poor  memory"  wrote  Bp*  Inglis  (of 
Nova  Scotia)  many  years  after,  to  Joshua  Watson, — 
"  for  recollecting  your  feelings  and  your  expre^ssion  of 
them,  when  you  were  all  struggling  and  pra;v^ng  that 
even  the  last  fliekerings  of  life  should  he  prolonged  in 
such  a  man  as  Hugh  James  Rose,  All  hope  of  active 
employment  had  vanished;  hut  you  said,  with  very 
forcible  expression,  that  his  very  name  was  a  treasure ; 
and,  until  the  vital  spark  was  gone,  Kings  College, 
and  the  Church,  and  his  friends  would  still  possess  more 


•  Oriel  College,  Jan.  ag,  1839. 

•  Ch,  Ch.,  13  jRa.  [i83S>d 


^  Churton^B   Memoir  of  Jothna 
WaUon, — ^p.  65. 
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than  common  riches  in  his  name.  Yoo  infused  your 
own  feeling  into  mine^  and  there  has  been  no  change  or 
perversion  since.'* ^ 

Archdeacon  Chiirfcon  also,  recalling  the  occasion  long 
after,  says : — 

"It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  of  such  a  man  to 
the  Church  of  England  at  snch  a  time.  It  is  certain 
that  while  he  lived,  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  hia  wisdom  in  counsel,  his  learning 
in  controversy,  and  the  many  graces  of  his  personal 
character,  had  raised  him,  without  his  seeking  it,  to  the 
rank  of  a  Master  in  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets  ;  and 
enahled  him  to  guide  and  animate  the  efforts  of  a  large 
body  of  men  of  the  highest  promise  at  either  University, 
When  ha  was  removed,  the  best  of  them  were  full  of 
mournful  forebodings.  The  bolder  and  less  patient 
proceeded  to  those  extreme  expositions  of  opinion,  which 
he  had  never  ceased  to  deprecate;  and  the  eflects  were 
in  many  ways  disastrous.'"'* 

Enough  of  this  however.  Besides  the  fine  inscription 
(from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Lonsdale)  on  the  marble  altar- 
tomb  which  covers  his  mortal  remains  at  Florence,  there 
was  set  up  a  memorial  tablet  to  Hugh  James  Rose  (the 
inscription  being  the  work  of  Bishop  Copleston)  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  London.  But,  to  my  mind,  no  tribute 
to  Rose's  memory  suggests  a  more  affecting  image  than 
that  of  the  aged  Ai*chbishop,  his  attached  friend  and 
patron,  who,^— on  receiving  from  Mrs.  Rose  a  manuscript 
w^hich  she  presented  to  the  library  at  Lambeth  ^^ — ^ wrote 
on  the  first  leaf* 

M tilth  Hie  boms  flcUlh  accidii, 

NuHi  J^ehUiQr  quam  mihu — JF,  Cantuar. 

His  Grace  one  day  asked  Joshua  Watson  whether  he 
could  name  any  one  to  succeed  their  lost  friend  as  Chaplain 

"  Churtan't  ifejTOOi>j— p.  67.  •  Ibid,, — p.  63. 
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at  Lambeth.  "  I  do  not  ask  "  (said  the  Archbishop),  **  for 
a  man  to  supply  Mr.  Rose's  place.  Thai  is  impossible ; 
it  can  never  be  supplied.  But  he  must  have  a  suc- 
cessor.'* ^ 

Greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  no  adequate  portrait  of 
this  admirable  man  survives  to  acquaint  posterity  with 
his  personal  aspect.  A  spirited  chalk  drawing  which 
hangs  xipon  the  walls  of  this  Deanery  is  the  only  pic- 
torial representation  of  him  known  to  exist.  It  has 
been  very  well  lithographed :  the  artist, — *  F,  Tatham : ' 
the  date, — *  i  ^34.'  I  only  know  besides  ^  of  a  striking 
marble  bust  which  was  executed  for  Archd.  Harris^on  by 
a  private  friend  ;  but  it  is  a  posthumous  effort.  Of  this, 
I  believe,  replU'm  have  been  made.  His  pei-sonal  aspect 
was  certainly  most  striking;  his  figure  tall  and  com- 
manfling, — a  grand  "ecclesiastical"  presence,  as  ^one  of 
his  pupils  remarked:  a  singularly  intellectual  brow, 
a  wondrous  grave  and  thoughtful  countenance.  You 
could  not  talk  with  him,  or  indeed  be  in  his  company » 
vrithout  at  once  recognizing  in  him  a  being  of  no 
common  order.  From  personal  observation  I  am  unable 
to  say  more ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
that  I  was  introduced  to  him.  From  that  time  forward 
however,  through  many  years  (i839-73)»  I  heard  Mm  so 
frequently  spoken  of  by  his  brother  (and  mine),  as  well 
as  by  his  widow  (who  did  not  follow  him  till  April  6th| 
1855)  that  I  seem  to  know  him  more  intimately  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  can  have  done. 

Some  notices  of  Hugh  James  Rose  as  a  preacher  and 
as  a  reader  have  been  offered  in  a  former  page.^     Arch- 

'  Chiirton*B  Memoir, — ii.  66,  referred  to  in  a  labiequent  page  [p. 

^  The  profile  portrait  on  hi  a  mural  *93],  ecaroely  deserve  notice, 

tablet  in  the  ubapel  tif  King^^s  Col>  '  Supra j  p.  139  to  p.  144.     Also 

lege,  Lutidon^  and  the  alight  thing  pp.  13 1-3. 
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bishop  Howley  was  often  heard  to  declare  of  him  that 
"  he  was  the  best  preacher  in  England/'  His  delightful 
address  and  conversation  have  already  once  and  again 
been  adverted  to.*  **  On  the  whole,"  writes  William 
Palmer,  (who  knew  him  intimately,  and  at  my  request 
sent  me,  in  his  old  age,  a  sheet  of  reminiscences), — 

**  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  met  elsewhere  any- 
thing like  his  charm  of  manners,  intellect,  goodness, 
sweetness,  strength,  wit  and  acutenoss,  and  breadth  of 
view,  combined  with  rare  common  sense  and  varied  ac- 
complishment. Alas,  we  shall  never  see  his  Hke  again. 
Would  that  I  could  recall  his  words,  but  my  memory 
does  not  extend  to  words.  His  candour  was  remarkable, 
and  he  never  was  restrained  by  politeness  from  stating 
his  full  and  sincere  opinion.  I  nave  given  an  instance 
in  the  '  Narrative/  ^ 

'*I  have  not  mentioned  his  exceeding  kindness  and 
benevolence  of  manner*  If  ever  there  was  a  perfect, 
polished,  dignified  gentleman,  it  was  he. 

''  I  did  not  very  often  see  him*  I  was  busy  in  Oxford 
and  he  was  at  Hadleigh, — ^then  in  London,  sometimes 
lodged  in  his  Chaplain's  rooms  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Ht; 
resigned  Hadleigh  not  long  after  our  meeting  there.  Ho 
was  obliged  when  in  London,  as  Archbishop  s  Chaplain 
and  Principal  of  King  a  College,  continually  to  go  out  of 
town  at  night  to  some  environ,  deep  in  fog,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  from  asthma  by  the  thickness  of  the  air* 
He  was  in  perpetual  suffering." 

Superfluous  surely  it  is,  after  all  that  has  gone  before^ 
that  I  should  seek  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  character 
of  Hugh  James  Rose.  The  single  word  which  expresses 
the  result  of  a  perusal  of  the  many  memorials  of  his 
early  life,  is  his  dutifuinegs^ — first,  and  above  all,  to  Ids 
Parents.  This  disposition  may  be  declared  to  enfold 
within  itself  the  germ,  not  only  of  all  the  human  chanties^ 

*  Supra^py.  161 -a:  173-4*  *  New  edition,— pp.  114-5. 
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but  of  those  also  which  are  due  immediately  to  GoD* 
In  the  case  before  us, — eext  to  roligious  veneration  and 
pious  awe, — the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  man, 
beyond  controversy,  was  a  burning  zeal  for  his  Master's 
honoiu*  and  glory.  It  was  shown  by  his  supreme 
solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  Chui'ch,  as  the 
authorized  channel  of  God's  Gmce,  and  His  one  appointed 
instrument  for  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  To  those  who 
witnessed  his  efforts  for  the  attainioent  of  this  sacred 
object,  his  8traightfoi"ward  independence  was  conspicuous, 
— his  noble  disdain  of  worldly  ambition, — the  utter 
absence  in  him  of  anything  like  self-seeking.  His  con- 
scientiousness and  candour  scarcely  struck  men  less. 
His  life  of  suffering  had  resulted  in  weaning  him  effectu- 
ally  from  this  world  and  its  concerns.  Thus  had  there 
gi'own  up  in  him  that  absolute  resignation  and  sub- 
mission of  himself  to  the  Divine  Will,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  saintly  life. 

Nor  will  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  have 
failed  to  note,  in  passing,  how  singularly,  under  the 
mysterious  shaping  of  Providence,  Mr*  Rose's  wretched 
health,  his  actual  bodily  infirmities,  wxTe  made  sub- 
servient to  Goo*8  purposes :  certainly  proved  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  Chiust's  Church.  T/mi  absolute  neces- 
sity of  foreign  travel  which  drove  him  from  his  cure  at 
Horsham,  in  1824,*^  became  the  occasion  of  his  writing 
his  eai^Iiest  work,  which  resulted,  (so  to  express  the 
matter,)  in  the  first  influential  stirring  of  the  waters. 
His  expulsion  fi*om  beautiful  Hadleigh,  in  1833 J  by 
conveying  him  first  to  Durham,  then  to  King  s  College, 
London,  largely  extended  his  sphere  of  influence  and 
caused  his  '  light  to  shine  before  men '  to  a  degree  which 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he  been  permitted  to 
*  See  ftbove^  pp,  132-4.  ^  See  above,  pp.  179-83. 
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end  his  days  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  delightful 
country  cure.  The  Hand  which  shaped  his  painful 
destiny  thus,  to  some  extent,  becomes  visible  to  one  who 
is  contented  to  give  attentive  heed  to  the  strange  sad 
story  of  his  earthly  career.  That  such  a  life  remains, 
after  all,  a  mystery,  is  undeniable:  yet  even  to  m 
there  are  traces  discerniljle  in  it  of  a  gracious  and  lofty 
purpose,  a  wise  and  beneficent  plan.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  character  may  have  become 
moulded  by  such  a  discipline  of  pain  and  sorrow,  I 
forbear  to  speak.  This  point  has  been  slightly  touched 
upon  already.  * 

I  have  nowhere  adequately  spoken  of  his  love  of  poetry. 
He  accounted  himself  "  a  vehement  Wordswoiihian.'' 
He  found  relief  under  public  anxiety  in  sacred  poetry^ 
and  spoke  of  Cowper  as  one  of  his  sources  of  comfort : — 

"The  nightingale  in  the  hymn  'Far  from  the  world, 
O  Lord,  1  ilee/  especially  pleases  me.  But  I  cannot 
always  read  Cowper.  His  melancholy,  though  morbid, 
was  so  real,  and  the  pathos  of  his  language  goes  so 
directly  from  the  heart  to  the  heartj  that,  having  passed 
the  age  when  *sad  fancies  we  aflect/  I  cannot  always 
bear  it." '' 

The  truth  concerning  Hugh  James  Rose,  in  a  word,  is 
this, — that  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  are  lovely,  are 
of  good  reportj^whether  in  Providence,  in  Nature,  in 
Literature^  or  in  Art, — he  loved  those  things  with  all 
his  souL  His  uitense  appreciation  of  natural  scenery, — 
in  particular  tire  Boicri  scenery  of  his  native  county,  of 
which  he  would  discom-se  with  a  kind  of  rapture,- — 
amounted  in  him  to  a  passion.  Some  of  his  written 
thoughts  on  this  subject  are  wondrous  beautiful*  But 
his  one  supreme  object  of  meditation  and  delight  was 

•  See  p.  267.  *  Cliurion's  Mtmoir  of  Watton,—n.  9,  10. 
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the  Word  of  God.  At  an  earlier  age  and  to  a  for  greater 
extent  than  is  given  to  most  men,  he  made  the  sublime 
discovery  that  there  is  that  in  those  blessed  pages  which, 
while  it  afibrds  the  largest  exercise  for  the  loftiest 
faculties  of  the  mind  of  Man,  alone  satisfies  every  noble 
and  generous  craving  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  every 
grand  and  devout  aspiration  of  the  spirit.  Had  his 
lot  fallen  on  quieter  days»  and  had  he  been  blessed  with 
learned  leisure,  (instead  of  having  to  toU  for  his  liveli- 
hood), he  would  have  enriched  the  Church's  treasury 
with  many  a  fruit  of  his  large  knowledge^  matured 
wisdom,  sound  scholarship,  exquisite  taste.  But  he 
succumbed  in  what  seemed  to  himself  a  struggle  for 
the  Church's  very  existence ;  and  scarcely  lived  to  see 
more  than  the  dawn  of  the  fruition  of  his  sculps  devoutest 
hope. 

HOW  IS  HE  KUMBEKED  AMONG  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD, 

Am)  HIS  LOT  AMONG  THE  SaINTS  I 


The  lesson  which  the  foregoing  grand  life  reads  to 

a  future  generation  is  a  precious  and  a  practical  one. 
Should  a  season  of  fiery  trial  again  overtake  our  beloved 
Church,— days  of  persecution,  or  of  defection  from  the 
Faith,  or  of  darkness,- — let  not  despondency  prevail  in 
any  quarter.  Thei'e  may  be  no  mistrust  of  the  love  or 
of  the  power  of  Him  who  hath  shown  Himself,  all  down 
the  ages,  our  Church's  sufficient  strength  and  stay. 
'*Only**  let  men  **be  strong  I'*  Above  all,  lot  them 
beware  of  resorting  to  strange  expedients  for  the  recovery 
of  peace  within,  or  for  the  procuring  of  safety  from 
without.  Away,  especially,  with  the  preposterous  imagi- 
nation that  some  sort  of  union  may  yet  be  patched  up 
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with  the  Apostate  Church  of  Rome !  Rome,  in  England's 
day  of  greatest  trouble,  will  prove  England's  deadliest 
foe.  And  doea  she  not  lie  unmistakably  under  the 
tremendoua  curae  of  GoD  ?  The  one  only  essential  unity, 
— the  unity  which  alone  has  our  Lord's  assurance  of 
abiding  safety, — is  that  which  subsists  between  "the 
branches"  and  "the  Root/* — (which  is  lUmseify  "I  am 
the  Vine,**  saith  He:  "ye  are  the  branches.'*'  It  is 
Rome  that  hath  severed  herself  from  England, — not 
England  from  Rome;  ^he  that  is  un-eatholic,  not  we: 
witness  her  two  latest  acta  of  Apostasy, — ^the  dogma  of 
*  the  Immaculate  Conception  *  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  dogma  of  the  Popes  *  Infallibility/  What  would 
the  ancient  Catholic  Fathers, — Athanasiiis,  and  the  two 
Gregories,  Chrysoatom,  and  Cyril ;  Cyprian,  and  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine,  and  Leo,— have  said  to  Rome  now  ? 

When  the  evil  day  comes,  our  greatest  source  of 
weakness  (I  grieve  to  know  it)  will  be  our  own  "  un- 
happy divisions," — the  fruit,  to  some  extent,  it  must  be 
sorrowfully  admitted,  of  the  fatal  misdirection  given  to 
the  Tractarian  movement  at  the  end  of  about  two  years 
after  its  beginning ;  namely,  in  1H36.  Only  let  Church- 
men beware  of  multiplying  those  divisions  needlessly. 
Rather  let  them  insist  on  waiving  diflerences  on  points 
confessedlyjion-essential.  Beyond  all  things,  if  men  arc 
wiae^  their  grand  solicitude  will  be  *  stare  super  anfiqffUA 
viai!  They  will  republish, — ^if  need  be,  they  will  strive 
to  the  death  for, ^"  the  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to 
the  Saints/'  The  three  Creeds  of  the  Church,  they  will 
at  all  hazards  insist  on  retaining  in  their  integrity :  the 
creed  called  '  Athanasian '  in  particular ;  impressed  with 
the  solemn  fact  insisted  on  by  Br,  Waterland,^  that 


S.  John  zv.  4,  5  1  ivii.  21. 
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*"  as  long  as  there  shall  be  any  men  left  to  oppose  the 
Doclnueit  which  this  Creed  contains,  so  long  will  it  bo 
expedient,  and  even  necessary  to  continue  the  um  of  it, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rest :  and,  I  suppose^  when  we 
have  none  remaining  to  find  fault  with  the  Bocfriues^ 
there  will  be  none  to  object  again.st  the  me  of  the  Creed, 
or  so  much  as  to  wish  to  have  it  laid  aside." 

Supremely  careful  to  ^^ strengthmi  tk£  tkings  which  reniainr 
men  will  be  content  to  let  our  Book  of  Cmnmon  Prayer  alone. 
When  hearts  are  failing,  each  faithful  son  of  the  Church, 
— not  separating  himself  from  his  fellows,— will,  on  the 
contrary,  (like  Hugh  Jameb  Rose,)  call  upon  them  to 
take  heart,  and  '  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  and 
betake  themselves  to  their  true  mother ' :  resolved  that, 
tide  what  tide,  (God  helping  him)  nothing  shall  ever 
shake  him  from  his  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel, — hirfi  from,  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
his  Baptism.  There  is  no  telling  what  great  things  GoD 
may  be  pleased  to  work  by  the  instrumentality  of  one : 
one,  with  neither  rank,  nor  station,  nor  wealth,  nor 
worldly  influence,  nor  high  oflice  in  the  Church^  to 
support  him:  but  on  the  contrary,  one  weighed  down 
{it  may  be)  by  incurable  malady,  and  burthen ed  with  his 
own  full  share  of  secular  anxieties.  ,  .  .  Surely,  (I  have 
once  and  again  told  myself,  as  I  have  slowly  unravelled 
the  history  of  this  noble  life,)  the  method  of  Goo's 
Providence  hath  ever  been  the  same :  working  out  '  the 
counsel  of  His  will'  by  instruments  the  feeblest  and 
most  unpromising, — and  they,  having  often  to  contend, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  with  disadvantages  of  the 
gravest  and  most  discouraging  kind  I 


'  The  titolar  dignity  of  *  joint* 
Dean  of  Bucking,'  Rose  ceased  to 
enjoy  when  Le  reaigned  Hadklgh 
in  1S33.     In  Feb.  iS27)be  was  col* 


Uted  to  the  Prebend  of  Middleton 
in  Chicheater  Cathedralj, — which,  in 
Nov.  1833,  he  also  renigned.  Suck 
were  his  ecdeniastical  bonoan  I 
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So  only  raay  the  men  of  a  coming  genei-ation  reason- 
ably cherish  the  conviction  that  although  every  homan 
help  shall  fail  them,  yet,  inasmuch  as  this  our  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic  unquestionably  holds  God\s  Tkuth, 
it  will  never  be  by  GoD  Himself  forsaken,  nor  indeed 
seem  to  be  by  Him  forgotten  long.  The  rain  may 
descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and 
beat  upon  this  House.  But  it  cannot  fall ;  because  it  is 
founded  upon  a  rock.    '  And  lAat  Rock  is  Christ/ 


Note, — That  Mr.  Ro#e*B  publiglied  writingi  (of  the  years  mdicated)  will 
be  found  mentiuned  in  the  Memoir  in  tbe  following  places,  viz. :- — 

Of  A.  D.  1817  and  1818  [p.  i37]:^of  1820  and  iSil  [p.  130]: — 
8.  P.C.  K.  Tract  [which  waa  a  Sermon  preachfHi  at  Uckfield  Oct.  31, 
1819,)  [p.  131]:— of  i8ai  and  1822  [p.  159] :— thre«  of  1825  [p.  133^7]  • 
—of  i8a6  [p.  i3<)]:— of  iSaS  [pp.  132-4-5] :— of  1829,  1830^  1831,  1832 
[p.  1^5] : — two  more  of  1831  [pp*  229  and  139]  :  another  of  183  a  [p.  339]  : 
— of  1833  [P-  145]- — f«»ir  of  1834  [PP^  '4^*  ^9^9  ^^^  185-6]:— of  1835 
[pp.  59,  231]:— I>efenco  of  Bp,  Hobart  [p.  333]. 

I  have  omitted  to  uotioe  two  very  remarkable  Sermons  \  one,  '  i»  aid  of 
the  lief uge  for  the  LksUtHie,' —  A^tW  24th,  1831  :— the  other,  *  Tkt 
Churchmant  Duiy  and  Comfort  in  tht  prfju^nt  Hmt^,* — Jtily  tS,  1833* 
[This  latter  Sermon  wa8  therefore  preached  seven  days  before  the  Hadleigh 
Conference,]  Also  an  Article  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  (April  1837), — 
*  Maimcrg  of  the  xitk  and  jriith  Cenfune*.^ 

The  following  short  Papers,  Paragraphs,  and  Kotioes  in  the  *  Britieh 
Magazine,*  are  marked  (in  his  own  copy)  hy  Henry  Rose  an  having  been 
written  by  his  brother  Hngh  i  bnt,  extending  no  further  than  November, 
1S34,  ^^  ^  evidently  a  very  imperfect  enumeration  of  his  brother's 
contribntions  to  the  Magazine.— Vol.  I.  pp.  60:  273:  376  (Dale):  377 
(Tyler):  439:  484  (Tiptaft) :  486  (?:i— Vol.  II.  pp,  26:  45  note  f:  61 
(Watson):  136  (?) :  140;  144  (continued) :  195:  285:  399:  416:  417, — 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  261:  390:  508;  617  (beiiig^  *•  Fraytrt  6jr  Robert  RofUf  tAs 
Hermit  of  Hampoh,* — which  H*  J.  R.  printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  1833, 
'  with  Note* ').— VoL  VI,  86 :  205  :  aia  :  308  (foot-note)  :  313  (*Stftte«mena 
Mcirality'):  314  ('Conciliation):  437  ('the  Newspapers*):  552  *  Liberal 
notiona  of  Equity  and  the  Law  of  the  Land') :  553  (*Tlio  "  Patriot''.') 


PosT'SCBiPT^—TTENRY  JOHN  ROSE. 


[A.D.    1800—1873.] 

It  would  have  been  to  mar  the  unity  of  the  foregoing 
gi'and  lite,  to  attempt  to  weave  into  it,  however  briefly, 
the  story  of  another  and  a  kindred  life.  '  Kindred  *  in 
every  sense:  for,  with  corresponding  views  and  aims, 
identical  antecedents  and  traditions,  Henry  John  Rose 
was  Hugh  James' is  only  brother. 

What  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  distinctly  commemo- 
rated in  this  place  is  the  fact  that  he  it  was  who,  under 
every  emergency,  with  entire  self-denial  and  always  in 
the  most  ungrudging  manner,  came  forward  to  relieve 
the  ovextasked  brain  and  exhausted  bodily  powers  of 
that  illustrious  brother  whose  career,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  gi-ave,  fonns  the  subject  of  the  preceding  167 
pages.  And  yet,  the  picture  of  so  beautiful  a  character 
as  that  of  Henry  John  Rose  would  have  deserved  ex- 
hibiting for  its  own  sake. 

His  parentage, — the  entire  framework  indeed  of  his 
early  life, — has  been  ahready  set  forth  particularly.*  He 
was  horn  at  Uckfield  in  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
1 800,  and  like  hia  brother  received  his  early  education 
entirely  at  his  Father's  hands.  No  thoughtful  person 
will  affect  to  doubt  the  unique  advantages  of  education 
at  a  public  school:  yet  is  one  for  ever  reminded,  as 
by  the  instances  before  us,  that  real  proficiency  m  learn* 
ing  is  only  attainable  when  a  man  is  resolved  to  take 
exceeding  pains  mi//  klmseif.  At  the  age  of  17^  Henry 
John  Rose  was  sent  up  to  Cambridge  and  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Peterhouse,— June  25th,  1817.  Thence 
(October  3rd,  1818,)  he  migrated  to  8.  Johns  College. 
His  name  appeared,  in  1821,  bracketed  fouiieenth  in  the 
list  of  Wranglers  ;  having  enjoyed  yet  higher  distinction 
in  the  Classical  Examination  of  the  same  year.     He  was 

»  S«e  above,  pp.  uS-jo. 
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admitted  shortlyafter  (6th  April  1824)  foundation  Fellow 
of  his  College,  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Classical  learning  and  Di^dnity*  He  made 
himself  a  capital  Hebrew  scholar  at  a  time  when  none 
of  those  aids  were  available  which  now-a-days  solicit 
aspirants  after  such  lore  ;  without  also  the  advantages 
which  a  well-furnished  exche([uer  ia  everywhere  able  to 
command.  **  I  knew  Henry  John  Rose  at  Cambridge/* 
(wrote  the  late  learned  Dr.  Field :)  *'  We  sat  together  for 
a  Hebrew  Scholarship  in  182;^  ^  I  being  the  auccessful^ 
candidate/'  ^  By  such  an  one  it  was  no  discredit  to  have 
been  surpassed  in  any  branch  of  human  learning*  Later 
on  in  life  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  Syriae  by 
Curetons  revival  of  the  Iroatian  controversy,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  precious  idiom. 
At  Cambridge  also  he  made  himself  a  completer  master 
of  the  German  language,  as  his  translation  of  Neander's 
^  History  (f  l/ifj  Ckrhtmn  IMi^lon  and  Church  diirhif/  the  Ji rat 
three  a'«/wr/V*/ in  two  volumes  (183 1  and  1 84 1),  attests. 
He  became  chiefly  known,  however,  from  his  Hulsean 
lectures  delivered  in  1 833,  and  published  in  the  ensuing 
year: — ■  The  Law  of  Mosea  viewed  in  connect  ion  with  the  hi 9" 
lory  ami  character  of  ike  Jewg,  ivilh  a  defenee  of  the  Bmk  of 
Joshua  agaimt  ProfeMor  Leo  of  Berlin.^  By  these  two 
publications  he  established  a  high  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  as  well  as  a  learned  and  philo- 
fiOphical  Divine.  He  resided  at  S.  John's  College  for 
about  seventeen  useful  and  happy  years.  No  man 
was  ever  prouder  of  his  UmverBity  or  more  sincerely 
attached  to  his  College  than  he.  For  a  short  period  (viz. 
from  March  1832  to  September  iH33)hewas  Minister^ 
of  S.  Edward  8  Church  in  Cambridge, 

He  found    time   however  at  College  for  something 


*  Letter  to  myaelf,— *  3  Cftrltom 
Terrace,  Norwich/  April  3^  1884, 

»  «  The  term  *  MinUter  *  1im  al- 
WAJB,  until  very  lately,  been  applied 
to  the  Incumbent  of  S.  EdwanlV, 
<— which  IB  %  doniitive,  and  came 
mto  the  hands  of  Trinity  Hall  roni 


A  monasterj  anppreased  In  the  xvth 
centory.  Hence  its  immunity  from 
Episcopal  jnrtsdlction.  I  beliere  it 
holds  an  altogether  unit|Qe  pocdtioii 
in  thia  re«pect/' — {Froni  theRe^.J. 
J,  Liau.) 
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else  besides  Classical  literature  and  Divinity,  He  lived 
tbroughout  the  unquiet  and  unsettled  period  which  pre- 
ceded and  fyJlowod  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  with  his  pen  in  politics.  Scarcely 
need  it  be  added  that  he  was  as  strong  a  Conservative 
as  he  was  an  earnest  Churchman.  He  published  besides 
"  a?i  Amwer  to  '  Tke  ease  of  ike  Dmeufers*  "in  1 834  :  also 
a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Lee  (June  13^  1834), — 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen. 


But  throughout  all  that  period  of  College  residence, 
Henry  Rose's  home  aftections  were  paramount.  In  1824, 
his  Father  had  been  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Glynde, 
near  Lewes,  (by  Dr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  in  right  of  his  canonry 
at  Windsor) ;  and  thither  it  was  as  much  the  delight  of 
Henry  John,  as  of  his  brother  Hugh  James,  at  every 
opportunity  to  repair.^  His  presence  always  brought 
light  and  life  to  the  little  household.  His  Mother^  who 
was  very  observant  of  character,  shrewdly  remarked  of 
him, — "  Henry  never  hatips  np  his  Jidd/eJ'  It  was  her 
idiomatic  way  of  indicating  an  equable  temperament 
w^hich  requires  neither  auditor}-  nor  excitement  in 
order  to  prove  habitually  cheerful  and  communicative, 
pleasant  and  entertaining. 

In  1824-5  he  accompanied  his  brother  and  Mrs,  Rose 
in  their  tour  through  Germany  and  Italy, — a  tour  which 
was  destined  to  bear  such  memorable  fruit :  Mr.  Henry 
Tufnell  (one  of  Mr,  Hugh  Rose's  pupils)  being  another  of 
the  party.^ — In  1827-8  he  is  found  to  have  executed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  brother  s  edition  of  Park- 
hurst's  '  Grftk  and  Entjlisk  Lcj'ivofi  of  ike  New  Tedmneni^ 
which  appeared  in  1829,  (The  preface  is  dated  'Hors- 
ham, Jan,  2nd/)     All  the  matter  (writes  his  brother) 

n  'Taicti'tftroj  to  *T7ro<TreAXw, 


va/j7i 


iwpaoj, 


and  from  Xoproy  to  ''^Ifios"  is  by  Henry  Rose.^ 

I  had  the  happiness  to  make  his  acquaintance  during 

*  See  above,  pp.  12  a,   126,  146^  *  See  AboTeiConoeming  this  work, 

150,  167,  193,  245,  353-4,  &c  — p,  J37. 

'  See  ftbove,  pp.  i32-4« 
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a  youthful  visit  to  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  December  of 
1H36,  being  in  London,  he  came  to  seek  me  out  in 
Brunswick  Square,  He  had  akeady  (namely  in  the 
spring  of  iJ^34)  carried  forward  his  brother's  work  an 
Divinity  Professor  at  Durham  for  one  or  two  terms  ;*  and 
now  that  the  same  brother  was  domiciled  in  King  s 
College,  his  little  parish  of  S,  Thomases  in  Southwark 
requiring  a  hcum  /efwnjt,  Henry  Rose  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  Vicarage.  At  this  time  moreover  it  was  that,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Rose  s  deplorable  health,  Henry, 
further  to  relieve  him,  undertook  the  Editorship  of  the 
*  Ene^clopaeiUa  Meiropoiiiana^^  as  well  an  of  the  *  Bnlhli 
Magazine!^  Both  publications  were  still  superintended 
by  Hugh  James, — but  the  lalx>uring  oar,  in  respect  of 
bothj  devolved  to  Henry,  who  carried  on  the  former 
long  after  his  brother's  death.  The  ^  Bh^irapkkal 
DicfJona?y'  at  first,  at  all  events,  was  under  his  sole 
management ;  while,  for  the  *  EHcydopaedia,'  he  wrote  the 
later  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,— namely, 
chapters  x,  xi,  xii  (a.d<  1700  to  1858);  Avhich  form 
the  last  11,5  pages  of  a  volume  which  has  since  been 
separately  published.'*  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  at 
my  father  s  house  during  this  period.  The  society  he 
occasionally  met  there  delighted  him  greatly,  and  he  was 
with  all  of  us  a  cherished  gue«t. 

In  the  Spring  of  1838  {24th  May), — which  was 
destined  to  he  the  last  year  (22nd  December)  of  his 
brother's  life, — Henry  John  Rose  married  Sarah  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Burgon,  esq.  (subsequently 
of  the  British  Museum),  having  been  already  (viz.  in 
1837}  presented  by  his  College  to  the  Rectory  of 
Houghton  Conquest  in  Bedfordshire.  In  that  moated 
parsonage  house, — erected  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,*  (the 
editor  of  Hudibras,)^for  about  thirty  years  (1842-72),  I 
passed  all  my  vacations,  and  still  can  but  linger  fondly 
over  every  mention  of  its  name.     My  brother  possessed 


'  See  »boTep  pp.  188-9, 

*  See  ftboFe^  pp.  261, 

•  'MitiojyqfiheChrUiianCkureh, 


J'fom  the  Xlllih  cent  my  to  ike  pre* 
9eni  day^ — 1858. 

^  Rector  of  Houghton  1726-^6. 
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a  capital  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  works  of  Divinity, 
—which  proved  to  me  an  unspeakable  help  ;  for  he  was 
as  willing  as  he  was  apt  to  guide  me  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation,— to  teach  and  to  communicate  hia  knowledge. 
In  short,  I  owe  to  him,  and  to  the  calm  eechision  of  his 
delightful  home,  more  than  I  am  able  to  express.  T//ere  it 
was  that  I  toiled  at  an  as  yet  unpublished  *  Harmonf/  of  the 
Eran^e/ufs'— 'which  I  always  hoped  would  be  ray  first 
essay  in  Divinity:  and  there  'a  rlahi  Comtnentari^  on  the 
Gospeh'  was  entirely  produced.  The  congequence  has 
been  that  while  life  lasts  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
dissociate  those  accidents  of  timo,  place  and  occupation. 
All  have  got  woven  into  one  another.  The  blessed  pages 
(strange  to  say)  over  seem  to  me  to  have  for  their  near 
foreground  the  little  orchard  which  all  day  long  I  used 
to  look  down  upon  from  the  windows  of  my  bed-room 
(which  was  also  my  study),  and  the  pleasant  avenue  of 
umbrageous  limes  beside  it  and  beyond*  How  also  shall 
I  ever  be  able  — even  if  I  desired  it — to  divest  my 
memory  of  that  perpetual  cikk  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  throughout  the  Hve-loug  day,  which  be- 
tokened the  approach  or  the  e^it  of  another  and  yet 
another  pensioner  on  the  unfailing  bounties  of  the 
household  ? 


Henry  Rose  found  that  *  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places/  The  scenery  round  about  his  secluded 
Rectory  was  of  that  sweet  domestic  character  which, 
without  ever  aspiring  to  the  praise  of  being  actually 
beautiful,  yet  in  eifect  always  pleases, — never  tires.  In 
a  sheltered  hollow*  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  form  the 
southern  limit  of  the  landseapOj  were  to  be  seen,  till 
1 856,  the  remains  of  *  Conquest  Bury/ — the  ancient 
homestead  of  the  Conquests,  who  had  been  lords  of  the 
soil  thereabouts  for  400  years.  In  a  westerly  direction 
stretched  Houghton  Park,  in  which  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  ('  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother/)  in 
1615  built  herself  a  stately  mansion  which  was  only 
reduced  to  a  shell  in  1 794,  It  was  ikere  she  passed  her 
widowhood.     Those  picturesque  ruins,  surrounded  by 
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fine  forest  oaks,  are  approached  from  the  North  and 
Weat  by  an  avenue  of  wych  elms, — from  the  Sooth  by 
an  avenue  of  cbesnuts.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  those  oaks, 
commanding  a  charming  view  of  *  t^e  Rutm'  is  a  seat 
which  was  inscribed — till  time  and  weather  rendered 
the  letters  illegible — 'John  Hookham  Frekk.'  A  plea- 
santer  walk  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  that  neigh Imurbood 
than  the  walk  from  Houghton  to  Ampthill,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles.  I  speak  of  the  way  over  the  hill, 
which  may  be  greatly  varied  and  ma<le  full  of  interest 
and  beauty.  Contiguous  is  Ampthill  Park, —  famed 
for  its  giant  oaks;  some  of  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  pronounced  too  aged  for  shipbuild- 
ing purposes.  In  the  same  pai'k  an  obelisk  marks  the 
site  of  Ampthill  Castle,^where  Queen  Catharine  of 
Arragon  resided  while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was 
pendmg.  A  superb  lime-tree  avenue  contributes  another 
charm  to  this  classic  locality.— But  indeed  the  walks 
about  Houghton,  in  whichever  direction,  are  all  delight- 
ful ;  and  every  walk  conducted  to  the  abode  of  a  kind 
and  congenial  neighbour. 

Once  established  at  Houghton,  Henry  John  Rose  gave 
himself  up  to  the  duties  of  the  Pastoral  office,  never 
thenceforward  absenting  himself  from  bis  post  for  more 
than  two  Bueceaaive  Sundays  in  the  space  of  four-and-tliirty 
years.  Besides  re-edifying  the  parish  School  of  Houghton, 
— (an  endowed  foundation  which  has  long  since  lapsed 
into  ins i significance,) — he  accounted  it  his  singular  felicity 
that  he  was  enabled,  before  ho  died,  to  superintend  the 
complete  restoration  of  his  own  beautiful  parish  Church ; 
as  success  till  a  monument  of  the  skill  of  Sir  G.  Gilbeiii 
Scott  as  is  to  be  anywhere  seen  in  England.  Rose 
certainly  found  it  in  a  deplorable  condition,— the  chancel 
in  particular  (for  which,  as  Rector,  he  was  personally 
responsible)  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  even  squalid 
neglect.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  munificence  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  liberality  of  the  late  Lord 
John  Thynne  of  Haynes  Fark,  nothing  remained  to  be 
desired  for  Houghton  Conquest  Churchy  when  he  left  it. 

VOL*  I.  tj 
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The  chancel  he  restored  to  far  more  than  its  original 
beauty.  His  large-hearted  brother-in-law  C.  L.  H.^  (the 
name  last  commemorated  in  the  present  volumes),  by 
snbscriptions  collected  throughout  the  Arehdeaeomy, 
provided  the  parish  Church  with  an  excellent  organ. 
The  village  minstrelsy  when  Henry  Rose  first  knew  the 
place  was  certainly  of  a  type  which  would  now-a-days 
be  pronounced  fabulous. 

The  best  traditions  of  an  English  countiy  parsonage 
were  to  be  witnessed  at  Houghton  in  perfection.  Real 
learning  and  sound  Divinity,  pure  taste  and  graceful 
hospitality ,^ — flourished  there  and  abounded.  Within 
doors,  there  was  unfailing  loving-kindness, — unbroken 
peace  and  joy;  without,  there  was  (with  all  their  faults)  a 
GoD-fearing,^ — a  well-disposed  and  affectionate  peasantry. 
No  place  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  its  neighbouring 
Clergy  than  this :  good  and  faithful  men,  all  of  them, 
with  whom  it  was  always  a  privilege  to  be  brought 
into  familial"  intercourse,  Rose's  secluded  dwelling 
was  aoiight  out  by  many  a  Continental  scholar, — (as 
Lepsius,  Land,  and  Lagarde);  as  well  as  by  many  whose 
names  KngUshmen  agree  to  hold  in  honour ;  as  P.  F. 
Tytler,  Dr.  Corrie.  Temple  Chevalier,  Dn  W.  H.  Mill, 
J*  B.  Mozley,  A.  C*  Fraser,  H.  L.  Mansel,  William  Kay, 
Charles  Marriott,  Bishops  Cleveland  Coxo  and  Quintard, 
Quite  as  well  deserving  of  commemoration,  in  my  account, 
as  anything,  ia  the  act  (or  rather  the  kaUi\  of  faith 
which  left  the  Rectory »— (a  lone  house  at  tne  end  of 
a  lane  leadiug  from  the  village,) — wholly  without  an 
occupant  every  Sunday,  in  order  that  the  entire  house- 
hold  might  be  enabled  to  attend  Divine  Service. 

Concerning  the  Parson*8  library  I  have  already  spoken. 
Hia  liooks  had  been  collected  for  use,^not  for  ornament : 
and  it  was  remarked,  when  specialists  or  men  of  great 
attainments  visited  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
Mmnefhint]  to  be  found  in  the  library  on  every  subject 
that  could  be  named,  —  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Henry  Rose  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  *  RepHeii  ft* 
Jjlitga^s  and   Reviewi^'   (1862), — having    selected    for   his 
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f)rovince  the  wretched  ftopMatries  of  Dr.  Rowland  Wil* 
ian^8.  He  undertook,  besides,  a  *  C&mmentnrif  m  ike  Book 
of  Daukr  for  the  Speakers  Commentary, — ^ which  how- 
ever unhappily  remained  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  also  became  one  of  the  Revisionists  of  the 
Authori2:ed  Version  of  the  Old  TesUiinent  Scripturea,  and 
took  pai-t  with  his  pen  in  all  the  great  EccloBiastical 
qtiestions  of  the  day.  At  an  earlier  period,  he  had  been 
joint-editor  of  several  collections  of  *  Seriplnre  Prinh  for 
CnUfjfje  IFaiL'i!  He  further  edited  Berkeley's  private 
papers,  (which  be  had  inherited  from  his  brother,)  for  the 
late  collected  edition  of  Binhop  Berkeley's  '  Worh*  \ 
and  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  the  '  QtutHerlj^,' 
the  *  Enfflf»/i,'  and  the  '  Contemporary  Emnew'  To  the 
*  Lifemti^  Churchman  *  he  also  commuBicated  not  a  few 
Reviews  of  foreign  publications. 


I  cannot,  in  this  place,  withhold  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment and  rei^et  that  one  so  accomplished  and  &o 
learned  did  not  leave  behind  him  some  more  conHiderahle 
monument  of  his  attainments  and  his  genius  than  any 
which  have  been  hitherto  enumerated.  But  he  was  a 
singularly  modest  man :  was  the  reverse  of  ambitiouB 
ami  self-Boeking :  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake:  wafl 
at  all  times  willing  rather  to  toil  for,  and  to  bestow  him- 
self upon»  others,  than  to  assert  and  to  contend  for 
liimself.  It  was  indeed  a  very  lovely  character.  His 
sweetness,  gentleness,  consideration,  forbearance,  refine- 
ment, were  apparent  to  alb  Large- hearted  and  liber al- 
handed  too  he  was,  beyond  his  means. 

Let  me  be  allowed  here  to  pour  tray  him  yet  further 
He  was  of  a  most  calm  temperamrjit :  possessed  a  singu- 
larly quick  and  clear  understanding  :  and  was  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  memory.  His  regard  for  Truth 
was  conspicuous  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  would 
repeat  a  story:  and  he  told  a  story  particularly  well 
His  library  seemed, — nay,  ^att — all  in  disorder ;  but  ho 
could  always  find  a  book  with  ease,  almost  in  the  dark : 
and  he  would  turn  to  the  place  required  with  surprising 
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readineBS.  Quite  characteristic  of  him  was  his  exceed- 
ing/)i?V«<"*^.  This  quality  of  mind  it  was  which,  combined 
with  his  generous  warmth  of  heart,  conciliated  to  him  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  the  Clergy  of  his  neighbourhood. 
He  was  the  President  of  a  Clerical  Society  which  used 
to  meet  once  a  month  at  one  another*s  houRes  from 
March  to  October  inclusive,  for  mutual  edificatiorL  At 
one  time,  discussing  the  Eubrica, — at  another  Parochial 
difficulties, — at  another,  hard  places  of  Scripture, — it  shall 
but  be  abided  that,  unfler  his  Presidentship,  those  gather- 
ings of  brethren  became  a  great  instrument  fur  spiritual 
improvement,  as  well  as  a  delightful  social  bond.  Pro- 
ductive were  they  of  un mingled  good  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  as  some,  yet  living,  would  eagerly  attest.^ — 
And  now,  to  proceed. 

In  1 866,  Henry  John  Rose  succeeded  Dn  Tattam  as 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  by  appointment  of  Dr.  Harold 
Browne,  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  was  ever  after  a  regular 
attendant  at  all  meetings  of  Convocation.  In  consequence 
of  his  office,  he  became  also,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
author  of  many  *  Charges  ^  and  '  Sermons  *  on  the  questions 
which  have  of  late  years  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  noted  at  foot  of 
the  page,'^  Here  also  should  be  commemorated  the  great 
interest  he  took  in  the  proceedings  of  the  '  Bedfordshire 
Arch^olotpcal  Soch*f//J — to  which  indeed  he  contributed 
some  valuable  and  very  interesting  papers. 


'  The  Enfflhh  Liturffy  a  Protfst 
againai  Roinith  Corrnptluni^ — (Two 
Sermons'i,    1850,    .   .    The  qnentirm 

*  Why  should  we  pray  for  fair 
weathtr  f  '  amwei'tfl,  —  (H&rvert 
Home,  Market  Har!K*rougli)j  i860 

♦  .  .  PmUion  of  thr  Churth  of  Eng- 
land at  a  Nationai  Church  hintori- 
eally  considered  ^^{  Pri  m  ary  Ch  arge) , 
—1868  .  ,  .  Christian  ChariUfX 
elearfid  from  the  mijirepre^sentatians 
of  *  Ecce  Homo,* — at  C&mbndge, 
1868  *  -  .   Charge  to  the  Chtkrch- 


warden  A  of  the  ArcMeaconryof  Bed- 
ford ^ — May  3 list,  1867. — Another, 
—  June  23rd,  1869.— Anotlier, — 
June  Jflt,  1870. — Another,  (hia  last  1, 
^-M  ay  1 4th ,  1 8  7  a .— H  e  aIbo  p  u t  forth 
pftpers  on  the  following  subjeoti  : — - 
Documtntg  rtlatinylo  Mil  tort  the  pod, 
[1845],— (Brit,  Mag.)  .  .  .  On  the 
JewUk  Shficf  Iji^  1853 » — (N  urn,  Soc. ) 
.  .  .  ReTfiarkA  on  document  Jt  ret  at  in  ff 
to  Jtihn  Milton  and  Imae  Jfarrtiw, 
[1856].  .  .  .  lip.  Httrne*»  life  and 
L^rfler*,— (Cont.  Rot.,  1867.) 
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But  it  was  not  so  much  by  hie  singularly  varied  learn- 
ing and  vast  stores  of  general  information,  or  even  by 
his  published  writings,  that  Aixihdeacon  Rose  was  known 
in  the  county  where  he  lived  and  among  the  large  circle  of 
attached  friends  of  which  he  was  the  centre  and  chief 
ornament.  It  was  his  genuine  sympathy:  his  inflexible 
integrity  r  his  singlenesa  and  sincerity  of  purpose :  his 
correct  judgment:  the  moderation,  couiiesy,  and  kind- 
ness which  he  displayed  on  all  occasions,  public  as  well 
as  private ;  hut  above  all,  his  unswerving  Churchman- 
ship  and  uncompromising  zeal  for  the  Truth,  which  drew 
men  to  him  and  made  him  universally  respect ed  and 
beloved.  Nothing  knew  he  of  the  hollow  art«  and 
supple  tricks  whereby  popularity  is  sometimes  courted, 
or  of  the  spurious  liberality  which  is  at  all  times  ready 
to  surrender  to  public  clamour  the  things  which  ai'e  not 
its  own.  He  was  an  English  Churchman  of  the  good  olil 
type ;  of  which,  (be  it  remarked  in  passing,)  samples  are 
not  by  any  means  so  rare  as  certain  of  the  new  school 
would  have  us  believe.  I  have  spoken  of  him  as  the 
very  model  of  a  dutiful  Son,  a  devoted  Brother.  It  can- 
not be  improper  to  add  that  he  was  also  the  tt^nderest  of 
Husbands,  the  most  loving  and  indulgent  of  Fathers,  the 
faithful  lest  of  Friends.  His  singular  sweetness  and  even- 
ness of  temper:  his  unfailing  playfulness  of  disposition 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit, — a  feature  of  his  character 
which  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last :  but  above  all  his 
deep  unaflected  piety,  made  his  home  ever  bright  and 
happy.  All  who  came  within  its  influence  acknowledged 
its  charm  ;  and  not  a  few  have  been  known  to  speak  of 
it  as  their  ideal  of  an  abode  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 


In  person.  Henry  John  Rose  considerably  resembled 
hia  brother  Hugh  James.  There  was  in  both  the  same 
exalted  stature. — the  same  intellectual  forehead, — the 
same  dignified  presence.  A  spii-ited  crayon  drawing, 
(executed,  I  think,  in  1H39,)  by  the  accomplished  hand  of 
E,  U.  Eddis>  R*A.,  is  the  only  portraiture  of  him  which 
is  known  to  exist :  for  a  representation  of  him  (at  Durham  ) 
as  his  brother's  s/iadoWi  scarcely  merits  notice. 
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The  end  came  suddenly,  after  a  few  days  of  very  acute 
goffering,  ou  Friday  the  31st  of  January,  A.D,  1873, — 
when  the  Aixhdeacon  had  just  completed  his  73rd  year, 
A  more  interesting  group  of  meritorious  Clergy  and 
faithful  Laity,  than  tije  incuni bents  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbouring  paiiahes  who  followed  him  on  foot,  in  long 
procession,  to  the  grave, — I  have  never  met  with  in  any 
country  district.  Few  of  them  indeed  are  anywhere 
alive  at  this  time  :  but  at  first  the  void  wkich  the  Arch- 
deacon^a  death  occasioned  was  acknowledged  as  well  as 

very  painfully  felt  by  them  all He  way  survived  by 

his  wife  and  five  children, — two  sons,  both  in  Holy  Orders, 
and  thi-ee  daughters ;  the  ebieat  of  whom  was  married  in 
1K70,  He  sleeps  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Houghton 
Conquest  churchyard.  Hia  eldest  son  (named  after  his 
illustrious  uncle  *  Hugh  James'  H.  1840,  fL  1H78]),  M.A. 
of  Oriei  College,  rests  by  his  side,  and  is  survived  by 
two  little  childi'cn  of  delightful  promise,^Thercsa  and 
Charles  Henry.  The  Archdeacon's  younger  son,  Rev. 
William  Francis  Hose,  M.A.  of  Worcester  College, — 
(Hugh  James  Rose's  only  surviving  nephew),^ — was 
appointed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  to  the  vicarage 
of  Worle,  Somerset,  in  1874.  I  shall  only  say  of  him, 
that  he  is  treading  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  hia  Father, 


Obvious  it  is, — and  to  no  one  more  obvious  than  to 
the  present  writer,— that  the  task  of  writing  the  *  Life  of 
Hugh  James  Rose  *  should,  for  every  reason,  have  devolved 
on  his  younger  brother  Henry.  There  had  subsisted 
between  them  throughout  life  the  most  loviug  confidence. 
Henry  knew  Hugh's  mind  on  every  subject ;  and  could 
have  produced  a  himdred  sayings  as  well  as  details  of 
interest,  without  effort.  During  my  frequent  sojourns  at 
Houghton,  I  did  not  fail,— sometimes  with  earnestness, 
— to  urge  the  Rector  to  undeii-ake  this  task,  even  as  a 
duty.  Finding  however  that  I  could  not  prevail,  I  at 
last  abstained  from  reviving  a  subject  which  I  saw  wasi 
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inexpressibly  painful  to  him.  He  could  never  converse 
about  his  brother  for  long  without  exhibiting  emotion. 
Hugh  JameB  Rose'a  early  death,  which  was  to  the  Church 
the  ruin  of  a  gixat  expectation,  the  disappointment  of  a 
grand  promise, — was  to  his  Paj'ents,  to  hia  Widow,  and 
tu  his  Brother,  also  a  sorrowful  legacy  of  tears. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  has  been  a  real 
solace  and  support  to  me  during  the  conipilatiuu  of  that 
earlier  Memoir,  to  know  that  1  was  achieving,  however 
imperfectly,  a  work  which  bundreda  besides  his  Widow 
and  bis  Brother,  (though  no  one  nearly  so  ardently  aa 
they,)  supremely  desired  to  see  at  last  undertaken  by 
some  friendly  hand  ? 


(ui).  CHARLES  MARKIOTT 


THE  MAN  OF  SAINTLY  LIFE. 


[A.  D.  1811-1858.] 


WHAT  is  here  proposed  is  not  so  much  io  write 
a  Life,  as  to  pourtray  a  Character.  Greatly 
do  I  regi^et  that  I  did  not  long  ago  fulfil  the  intention, — 
(long  ago  conceived  and  never  coneeiou.sly  abandoned), — 
of  committing  to  paper  some  recoUectioDS  of  the  holy 
man  whose  name  standi  written  above  the  present  page. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  more  delicate  traits  of 
such  an  one  as  he  are  apt  to  gi'ow  blurred  and  indiatinct. 
His  odifer  dicta,  in  particular,  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 
It  ia  only  the  general  result  which  remains  so  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  memory.  Since  however  an  opportunity 
for  repairing  this  long-standing  omission  at  last  presents 
itself,  it  shall  not  be  let  slip.  It  would  be  a  reproach  if 
no  written  memorial  were  to  survive  of  a  character 
so  unique,  so  beautiful,  so  saint-like,  as  that  of  Charles 
Marriott.  And  certainly  the  thing  must  be  done  no^i^^  or 
it  will  never  be  done  at  all. 

Utterly  at  a  loss  should  I  have  been  concerning  the 
first  chapters  of  his  history,  but  that  I  have  been  allowed 
access  to  a  short  biographical  sketch  which  his  brother 
John  drew  up  in  1 859  ;  and  have  been  entrusted  with 
certain  '*  Memoranda  concerning  Charles  Marriott  and 
his  Parents/' — the  work  of  an  accomplished  first  cousin  ; 
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of  which  documents  I  shall,  without  further  acknowledg- 
ment, freely  avail  myself, 

Charles  Marriott,  third  son  of  the  Reverend  John 
Marriott  [i 780-1 825], — Rector  of  Church  Lawford  in 
Warwickshire,  and  Curate  of  Broad  Cljst,  Devon.^was 
bom  at  Church  Lawford  on  the  24th  of  August,  1811. 

Certain  interesting  features  of  character  are  perceived 
to  have  descended  to  him  from  an  earlier  generation*  His 

gi'andfather^B  house  is  described  as  "a  happy  home 

full  of  bright  minds  and  warm  hearts, — a  little  needing 
regulation  perhaps,  and  severally  somewhat  overapt  to 
do  what  seemed  right  in  their  own  cyoi? ;  but,  in  every 
essential  respect,  thoroughly  at  one.  All  made  the 
service  of  God  their  end :  all  were  attached  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and, — H^what  in  those  days  was 
essential  to  domestic  concord), — ^  were  of  the  same  way 
of  th inking  on  political  questions.  Loyal-mindrd  Tories 
were  they  all,  and  staunch  Anti-Gallicans,  A  passion 
for  reading  prevailed  throughout  the  household,"  My 
informant  adds, — '*  When  our  Fatljer,^  then  at  Christ 
Church,  told  Dean  Cyril  Jackson  thnt  he  had  a  younger 
brother  (John)  coming  up  to  mutrieulate,  who  he  hojietl 
might  he  admitted  to  *  the  House/  the  old  man's  answer 
was,—*  Glad  of  it     Like  the  btrttL*  '* 

John,  father  of  John  and  Charles  Marriott,  more 
than  justified  the  Deans  anticipations.  Five  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  **  Class-list/'  viz.  at  the 
Easter  of  1 802,  (in  which  year  the  Examination  statutt^ 
came  into  force),  the  only  successful  Candidates  for 
honoui-s  were  **  Abel  Hendy  [Bible  clerk]  of  Orieb  and 

*  Ge<irgeMarrioU,e8q.,  bfcrrister,  — and  Soph!*,  ^whaie  words  I  «m 
fatljer  of  the  Veil.  Fitdierbert  Miir-  in  th«  nmm  qaotmg,)— Charles  Mw- 
riott,  (Arcbde*coa  of  Hob*rt  Towni,      rioiiV  fiwi  ooimuib. 
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IT 


John  MarrioU  ofCh.  CAJ*  The  books  taken  up  were  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Livy,  Juvenal,  Lucretius,  Aristotle  (Ethics  and 
Rlietoric),  Thucydides,  Sophocles^  ^schylua  and  Pindar. 
In  externals.  John  Marriott  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  his  son, — ^(the  subject  of  the  ensuing  memoir)  ; 
being  a  man  of  peculiarly  charming  manners,  with  an 
almost  dangerous  facility  of  expression  and  a  fascinating 
address  which  made  him  the  darling  of  society,  especially 
among  woman-kind.  Besides  his  classical  attainments, 
he  was  singularly  felicitous  as  a  poet.  He  could  throw 
off  graceful  English  verses  with  as  much  readiness  as 
most  men  cao  write  an  ordinary  letter,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  well-known  hymns :  ^  but  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  ^^Deromhire  Lauer^  The 
charm  of  his  conversation  and  character  won  for  him, 
(when  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland  as  tutor  to 
the  young  heir  of  Buccleuch),  the  friendship  of  Walter 
Scott,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  2nd  canto  of '  Marmion/ 
In  those  introductory  verses,  Scott  testifies  that  his 
friend's  '*  harp,  on  Isie  strung.  To  many  a  border  theme 
had  rung;"  and  aflectionately  reminds  him  of  their 
joyous  rambles  "  up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow," — 
the  scene  of  many  a  prouder  hunting  in  ancient  days. 
But  (adds  the  Ministrel  of  tlie  Border),— 

*'  Our  mirthj  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 


Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Passed  by  the  intermitted  space ; 


*  The  liymns,  *  Thon^  whme  A  f- 
miffh  ttj  Word*^a.nA  *  Gob  who  m mh^  t 
earth  anti  henvmi^' — ftre  by  him.  He 
aJao  contributed  a  ballad  to  Scott' a 
*  Border  Mirixfrehy* 

'  This  jeu  cTe^rit  h  not  known 
to  hAve  heem  ever  printed  ;  yet  hns 
it  got  about  strsngelj  {An  AutttriaB 


Princeag  the  other  d*y  inqtiired 
after  it  1)  It  bejyiDJi, — *  In  a  Etevon- 
ahii^Lane  as  I  trotted  along  |  To ther 
day  much  in  waut  of  a  subject  for 
Bong^,  I  Tt  came  into  my  mmd.p'rliapu 
intpiredbytheraint  |  Sure  Marriage 
in  much  Uk«  a  Devonablre  Lane.^ 


The  Man  of  Saintly  Life. 

For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store, 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore, 
We  marked  each  memorable  scene 
And  held  poetic  talk  between/' 

John  Marriott  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  His  wife, 
Mary  Ann  Harris,  (of  a  Rugby  family,)  Charles's  Mother, 
is  known  to  have  been  a  lady  of  exceeding  piety,  and 
was  gifted  with  a  very  fine  understanding. 

The  sons  of  this  couple,  John  and  Charles,  loved  to 
believe  that  their  Father's  religious  principles  wert* 
identical  with  their  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  thirteen  years  after  their  Father  s  death,  they 
even  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons  ^  to  establish  the 
point.  His  pulpit  teaching,  in  the  main,  may  very  well 
have  been  what  they  could  have  themselves  adopted; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  sympathies  and  friendships  vrere 
rather  with  the  most  large-minded  and  cultivated  sec- 
tion of  the  Low  Church  party  of  his  day, — with  men 
like  John  Bowdler  and  the  Thorntons,  rather  than  with 
the  Wataons  and  their  school.  Whatever  his  opinions 
may  have  been,  his  piety  was  warm  and  genuine.  Of 
hb  winning  personal  qualities,  I  have  spoken  already. 
More  than  tw^enty  years  after  his  death,  his  memory  was 
aflfectionately  cherished  in  his  parish  in  Devonshire. 

Some  lines  written  on  Charles's  christening-day  by 
his   father    are    preserved.      They  conclude    with    an 

aspiration  which  enjoyed  abundant  fulfilment: — 


♦  'Sermons  Ay  the  lais  Bm,  John 
Marriott,  M.A.  Rector  of  Cburoh 
Lawford  and  Domeitic  Clm plain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  ami  Qneens- 
berry,— edited  hj  liia  icms,*  <Stc, 
11m    volume    reacJied    a    Seoo&d 


Edition.  "My  fftther*fl  iermon  on 
'  Union  with  CnttisT  *  ia  the  one  I 
value  inf»gt  liighly  in  the  new 
volume/* — [C.  M.  to  Berv.  A.  BurUt — 
'  Cliicbeater  Dioo.  College,  Feb,  6th, 
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"Grant  to  thia  cMld  the  inward  grace 

While  we  the  outward  sign  impart* 
The  CroBS  wo  mark  upon  his  face 

Do  Thou  engrave  upon  his  heart. 
May  it  his  pride  and  glory  be 

Beneath  Thy  banner  fair  unfurrd 
To  mareh  to  certain  victory, 

O'er  sin,  o'er  Satan,  o'er  the  world." 

Charleses  earliest  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  were 
from  the  village  schoolmaster  of  Broad  Clyst, — a  humble 
functionary  who  lived  to  hear  of  his  pupils  subsequent 
honours  at  Oxford*  Greatly  delighted  with  the  intclli- 
gence,  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, — 
**  Why,  I  ahould  think  he  could  teach  w^  now  1"  ....  In 
due  course,  Charles  came  under  his  father 's  guidance  with 
other  pupils: — 

"I  well  recollect"  (writes  his  brother)  ''the  satisfac- 
tion my  Father  used  to  express  at  his  rapid  progress  in 
learning.  His  childhood  gave  promise  of  his  great 
powers.  Ho  very  early  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking 
out  subjects  for  himself;  and  used  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions with  great  distinctness,  and  often  with  a  degree 
of  judgment  far  above  his  yeai-s,  on  matters  of  difficulty 
and  importance.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
education  he  showed  singular  aptitude  in  acquiring 
languages.  Indeed,  no  kind  of  knowledge  seemed  to 
come  amiss  to  him.  When  quite  a  child  lie  preferred 
reading  on  any  subject  that  happened  to  be  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  to  the  out-of-door  amusements  which  occupy 
the  leisure  of  most  boys  :  never  happier  than  when 
ensconced  behind  the  window-curtain  (where  be  could 
sit  unobserved  and  unmolested)  he  was  devouring  the 
'  Ena/elopfEtim  BriianniraJ  From  this  source  he  picked  up 
a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  which  he  tmned  to  good 
account  in  after  years.'* 

So  far,  his  brother.  His  cousin  writes, — "  When  taken 
with  the  children  to  see  Exeter  Cathedi'al,  while  the 
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elder  ones  were  trying  to  measoi^  the 
the  great  bell  with  bit^  of  string,  Charles 
behind  to  deliver  (in  his  small  peculUr  iroiee}  Umi 

counsel. — '  Take  the  diameter.*  ** 

"Another  incident  strikingly  foresbadowing a  prvwk 
ing  disposition  of  bis  after  life  is  remembma  of  Mb  at 
the  same  early  period.  No  one  could  make  imbiI  «Im 
became  of  his  pocket-money.  It  was  neither  apMl  mm 
hoarded.  When  the  family  loft  BroadCljnst^a  wrnQfrosi 
the  old  almswomen — (they  lived  close  to  the  PteBOtti^ 
gate)^ — revealed  the  secret.  *  How  they  sihould  BiiBi 
Master  Charles  1  he  always  brought  them  his  mOMj  of  a 
Saturday.' '' 

He  once  told  bis  consin  Sophia  that  queelioos  abo^il 
the  Morality  of  Trade  used  greatly  to  exeirise  him  while 
yet  very  yonng*  He  would  ponder, — How  it  could  be 
right  to  buy,  and  then  sell  for  more  than  the  thing  had 
cost  you  1  And  this  problem  again  re*asserted  itself  later 
on  in  life,  and  led  him  to  risk  all  that  his  profuse  alms* 
giving  had  left  him  of  his  private  fortune,  in  an  attempt 
to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  trading  on  improved  piineiples. 
It  was  a  clear  going  beyond  his  measure,  and  ended 
(as  might  have  been  expected,)  in  disappointment  and 
disaster.     But  to  proceed  in  order. 

It  was  the  delicacy  of  his  Mother's  health,  requiring 
a  warmer  climate,  which  constniined  the  removal  of 
the  family  into  Devonshire,^ — in  w^hich  county  Charles 
accordingly  passed  most  of  his  earliest  years.  His 
parents  both  died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy:  his  Mother 
in  1 82 1,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old;  his  Father 
in  1825,  when  he  was  not  quite  fourteen.  They  were 
residing  at  Broad  Clyst  at  the  time.  The  Mother, 
though  a  complete  invalid  during  the  whole  of  his 
childhood,  and  for  some  years  too  ill  to  take  any 
part  in  his  education,  may  well  have  left  the  impress 
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of  her  own  deep,  reverential  earnestness  and  holiness 
of  spirit  upon  her  children's  minds.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  certain  lettei-s  which  her  huaband  wrote  on 
the  occasion  of  her  death,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
served^ without  suspecting  that  we  know  whence  were 
derived  to  John  and  Charles  Marriott,  her  sons,  the 
singular  simplicity,  sincerity  and  humility  of  character 
which  afterwards  were  so  conspicuous  in  hofh\^  in 
Charles  especially.  How  tenderly  the  memory  of  this 
beloved  wife  was  cherished,  is  attested  by  some  lines 
written  by  her  husband  on  hearing  his  little  daughter 
play  one  of  her  first  tunes.  He  was  taken  ill,  of  a 
painful  and  distressing  disorder,  in  the  summer  of 
1824:  was  removed  to  London  for  better  advice,  hut 
without  avail;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1825^ 

The  guardianship  of  John  Marriott's  children  was  left 
to  their  mothers  sister,  Miss  Frances  Octavia  Harris. 
For  about  two  years  they  lived  with  her,  under  the  roof 
of  their  father's  youngest  sister,  Miss  Sophia  C,  Mar- 
riott, at  Rugby*  Then  it  was  that  the  attempt  was 
made  to  send  Charles,  as  a  day-boy,  to  Rugby  school ; 
but  the  experiment  proved  hopeless.  He  was  so  utterly 
miserable,  so  unfit  to  cope  with  other  boys,  that  the 
plan  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  one  term.^  Their 
aunt,  Miss  Harris,  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Anfirew 
Bum  of  Kynnei-yley,  in  Shropshire,  who  had  been  the 
Rev,  John  Mamott's  Curate  at  Church  Lawford : 
whereupon,  John  and  Charles  became  his  pupils  until 


*  There  wai  a  younger  brother, 
Gr«orge,  who  died  young,  after  a 
long  period  of  fedlitig  health. 

*  **  Id  the  Rugby  School  OnJendAr 
appeare  in  the  .laiiimry  Entrance  8 
of  1835, — 'Marriott,  Charles,  aon 


of  the  late  Rev,  J.  Marriott,  aged 
i.^,  Aug,  a4th.*  And  I  find  his 
name  in  tlie  School  LiBt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Upper  Kemove  (Forni 
below  the  Fifth).  He  niuet  soon 
hAve  left."     ^Froia  Dr.  Bloxam.) 
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they  went  to  College,  At  Kynnersley  therefore,  where 
Ml'-  Bum  resided,  first  as  Curate  and  afterwards  as 
Rector,  the  remainder  of  Charles*  youthful  days  were 
chiefly  passed.  There  were  fi\"e  or  six  other  pupils  in 
the  house^  amongst  whom  Charles  always  held  the 
foremost  place  in  ability  and  acquirements.  His  brother 
adds,  that  "  though  his  quaint  sayings  and  doings  were 
often  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  companions,  he 
was  looked  up  to  by  them,  both  for  his  superior 
understanding,  and  on  account  of  the  high  standard  by 
which  all  his  conduct  was  regulated,** 

**  The  sort  of  hfe  which  he  led  at  Kynnersley  pro- 
bably suited  him  much  better  than  the  life  at  a 
public  school  would  have  done.  His  health  was  al- 
ways delicate,  and  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  borne  the  roughness  and  exposure  in- 
cident to  a  more  public  education.  As  it  was,  his  genial 
temper  and  his  desire  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  his  companions,  led  him  to  share  most  of  their 
amusements  in  a  way  that  was  beneficial  to  him,  devoted 
as  he  was  by  nature  to  study  and  retirement.*" 

In  the  year  1828  he  stood  for  a  scholarship  at  Balliol 
College,  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  he  entered  at  Exeter 
College  on  the  24th  March  1829,  In  the  ensuing 
November  being  18  yeai^s  of  age  he  competed,  and 
this  time  successfully,  for  an  open  Scholarship  at 
Balliol, — a  considerable  achievement  for  a  youth  who 
had  enj^syed  such  slender  educational  advantages.  An- 
drew Burn  was  a  good  man,  of  *  Evangelical '  senti- 
ments, and  must  have  been  a  oompetent  scholar ;  but 
it  was  rather  '*  as  having  been  a  second  Father  to  him  " 
that  he  was  gratefully  remembered  by  Charles  Marriott 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  His  cousin  **  doubts  if 
Charles  was  strongly  influenced  by  any  one,  till  he 
went  to  Oxford/* 
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"  Wo  cousins  "  (proceeds  my  iriformaEt)  "  saw  but  little 
of  biiii ;  but  I  remembor  be  always  seemed  to  know 
something  of  every  subject  that  was  started,  however 
remote  from  bis  own  sphere  of  study.  It  was  once 
remarked  as  strange  that  any  should  over  have  thought 
of  educating. //-i'^?*,  *How  '  (it  was  asked)  *were  they  to 
set  about  it '?  *  Charles  looked  up  from  his  book, — *  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  them  in  a  pill-box,  till 
they  are  quite  tired  of  jumping/ — He  bad  a  very  power- 
ful memory.  After  reading  Wordsworth's  *  Vernal  Ode* 
(a  poem  of  135  lines  with  very  recondite  thoughts),  onco 
through,  and  glancing  at  it  a  second  time,  he  repeated 
the  whole  by  heart, 

"  In  the  little  intercourse  we  had,  I  remember  best  his 
manner  when  anything  was  discussed  in  his  company. 
He  would  almost  always  wait  '  till  livelier  tongues  from 
emptier  beads  had  spoken;'  and  then  would  drop  a  few 
weighty  words  which  pat  the  whole  matter  in  a  new 
light.  The  question  was  once  started,  how  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bcrpent '  came  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern,  seeing 
that  in  pi'actice  what  passes  for  '  wisdom  '  is  often  action 
severed  from  high  principle.  After  one  and  another  had 
tried  to  explain  it,  Charles  said,  '  The  Fathers  explain 
it  thus^the  serpent  always  takes  care  of  its  head,  so  you 
are  to  take  care  of  your  principles/  *'  "^ 

In  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  183a,  after  an  under- 
graduateship  marked  by  the  highest  standard  of  moral 
conduct  as  well  as  by  close  application  to  study,  Charles 
MaiTiott  obtained  a  first  class  in  Classics  and  a  second 
in  Mathematics, — which  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
many  besides  himself.  They  had  made  up  their  luinds 
that  he  was  to  take  a  "  double  firet "  ;  and,  but  for  his 
persistent  bad  health,  he  would  ceiiainly  have  achieved 
it.  He  had  not  the  physical  power  to  read  for  both 
schools  »  .  .  .  Already  did  he  number  among  his  friends 
all  the  more  intellectual  men  of  his  day:  not  that  be 

^  A   mjet&ken  Patrietic  glo&a  on       Hebrew :    but   affording  a   capital 
Gen,  ill.  15,  founded  on  the  (^ utterly       moral  lesson. 
falie)  Septuagintal  rendering  of  the 
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confined  his  regards  to  such,  for  he  was  always  ready  to 
become  the  friend  of  anyone  whose  conduct  gave  proof 
of  high  principle, — however  inferior  to  himeelf  in  abilities 
and  attainments.  And  his  friendship  once  given,  was 
not  easily  lost.  *'I  believe"  (wi-ites  his  brother)  **  there 
was  nothing  within  his  power  that  he  waa  not  ready  to 
do  for  a  friend  who  wanted  his  help.  Many  such 
instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  believe 
there  were  many  more  known  only  to  himself/'  At  the 
ensuing  Easter  (1833),  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Oriel,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  Frede- 
rick  Rogers  (now  Lord  Bladiford)  was  elected  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  at  once  appointed  Mathematical 
Lecturer,  and  afterwards  became  a  Tutor  of  the  College. 
It  was  a  memorable  epoch,  for  in  the  autumn  of  that 
same  year  ( 1 833)  the  *  Tracti  for  the  Time» '  were  com- 
menced. Newman  and  Froude  were  away  from  Oxford 
at  Easter,  (when  the  Oriel  fellowBhip  election  takes  place), 
but  Maniott  made  the  acquaintance  of  both,  if  he  had 
not  made  it  already,  on  their  return  in  the  autumn: 
and  the  Society  numbered  besides  among  its  members 
Keble  and  Jenkyns,  Doinford  and  Denison,  Christie  and 
Mozley.  Walker  and  Eden, 

Marriott  was  in  consequence  something  more  than  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Tractarian  movement  fi-om  its  original 
inception  to  its  close.  He  was  throughout  this  period 
a  great  student,  and  became  devotedly  attached  to 
John  Henry  Newman;  the  attractive  charm  of  whose 
mind  and  manner,  converse  and  teaching,  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  described.  There  probably  occm*s  in  most  studious 
men's  lives  an  interval  of  a  few  precious  years  during 
which  they  have  been  able  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  their  favourite  science :  and 
these  were  Charles  Marriott's  years  of  severest  thought 
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and  toil.  But  the  brief  entries  in  the  private  Diary 
which  he  kept  about  this  period  indicate  an  amount  of 
intellfictual  activity  and  manysidodness  which  is  even 
perplexing*  He  was  studjdng  with  Johnson  (late  Dean 
of  Wella)  the  higher  Mathematics  and  Astronomy :  wi^s 
obtaining  help  from  another  source  in  Music  (organ  and 
piano)  and  singing :  was  entertaining  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  poetry  (Shakapeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Southey),  Biography^  contemporary  History  and  Meta* 
physic.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  his  mind  was  at 
work  on  Aiistotle  and  Cicero, — Irvingism  and  Astrology, 
— Agriculture  and  tithes^— Logic  and  Political  Economy, 
— Pantheism  and  the  Poor  Laws, — Comets  and  Geology. 
— Utilitarianism  and  Ontology, — ^the  Progi'ess  and  Pro- 
spects of  Society.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of 
a  Moral  Philosophy  society,  which  I  believe  owed  its 
beginning  to  William  Sewell,  and  died  of  neglect  some 
thirty  years  ago.  But.  as  I  have  said,  Divinity  was  the 
bmlnesji  of  Mamott's  life.  He  was  already  recognized  as 
a  student  of  the  highest  type,  and  in  1 838  found  himself 
importuned  by  Bp*  Otter,  in  the  second  year  of  his  brief 
but  admirable  Episcopate  [Oct.  2nd,  1836-Aug.  2othj  1840], 
to  undertake  thePrincipalsliipof  the  'Diocesan Theological 
College'  (for  preparing  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders)  which 
the  Bishop  was  anxious  to  establish  in  Chichester. 
Marriott  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  this  excellent  Pre- 
late, but  determinetl  iii^t  to  recruit  his  health  by  spending 
a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Leaving  England  on  the  i6th  of  October  1838,  he 
journeyed  leisurely  south ;  visiting  Lyons,  Nismes, 
Avignon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  reaching  Rome  on  the 
5cth  November.  At  Rome  he  found  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  Manning,  Gladstone  and  George  Richmond,  besides 
other  EngUsh  friends, — ^the  society  to  which  Hugh  James 
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Rose  was  to  have  contributed  ono  more  conspicuous 
element.  Aware  that  Rome  had  been  RoBe's  defttinaiion^ 
Marriott  made  repeated  inquiries  after  liim,  and  at  last 
learned  his  death  when  he  was  himself  on  the  eve  of 
departing  (January  j  8th,  1 839),  in  order  t*>  return  north* 
ward.  At  Florence  (on  the  22nd)  he  **  went  to  look  for 
Mrs.  Rose,  but  found  that  she  had  been  gone  some  time/' 
So  he  repaired  to  the  Cemetery  and  saw  his  friend*8 
grave/ — "dictis  quae  dico  ad  sepulcra  eorum  qui  re- 
quieseunt  inCHRisTo."  Ten  days  after  reaching  England, 
he  repaired  to  Chichester,  and  unpacked  hiis  books  on  tho 
26th  February,  1839. 


The  Theological  College,  which  in  his  time  wan 
located  at  '  Cawley  Priory,* — (the  name  of  a  delightful 
residence  surrounfled  by  an  ample  garden,  situate<i  in 
the  South  Pallant),** — was  singularly  fortunate  in  being 
at  its  outset  presided  over  by  so  accomplished  a  scholar, 
so  judicious  a  Divine,  so  pure  a  spirit.  He  had  for 
his  colleague  the  Rev,  Henrj'  Browne, — (author  of  that 
remarkable,  but  little  known  work,  ^Orflo  Saeclorum*) 
—of  whose  abilities  he  entertained  a  very  high  opinion. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  be  never  knew  a  man  who  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  possessed  the  art  of  making  hiJi 
often  abstruse  meaning  intelligible  to  otheiB,  as  Henry 
Browne.  At  the  opening  of  the  Lent  Term  in  the  en- 
suing yeAr  (1840),  Marriott  delivered  an  inaugural 
*  Lecture'  (on  the  Studies  preparatory  to  Holy  Ordersj 


^  See  wh(i/w%  pu  371-1. 

*  Thcae  plfaaant  quartan  irare 
Abaadoned  in  Uie  ^xring  of  1844.— 
Marriotl**  ooneaga«  •neoeedad  blm 
M  PtindpAl  in  i$4i.    XIm  iwdto'      a 
tica  ifTi"lrt>^^  uul  a4  tlie  end  of  a     i 
fevj«ttiCra*a(l«haelaw€ri84$>     ■ 
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VM  declared  to  be  In  a  ttaU  of  mtm 
et^.  KeTiring  at  tba  and  of  ulna 
moDtlis  cnuier  Ui«  Piiftelpalayp  of 
tha    laaraad    Fbflip    Frfensn.   H 
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which  he  afterwards  printed,  "  together  with  the  Rules 
of  the  College,  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  List  of 
Books  used  and  referred  to  in  the  Course  of  Study/') 
He  also  edited  critie^illy  for  the  use  of  his  students  the 
(BO-called)  **  Canons  of  the  ApoHle^  "  in  Greek,  with  John- 
son's English  Version  i-eprinted  from  *  The  Clert}i/ma7i  9 
Fade  mecum '  [ed.  1714],  together  with  Johnson's  English 
Notes.  This  ia  in  fact  a  very  valuable  pamphlet.  The 
*Praefetio'  is  dated  '  Peterport,  Guernsey,  Nov.  13th, 
1840/  An  admirable  Address,  *  Tie  Ckurch*s  method  of 
c&mmnnwafing  Divine  Truths — which  on  the  title-page 
is  stated  to  have  been  "a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  Lent  Term,  1841/' — completes  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  printed  Memorials  of  his  connexion  with 
this  Theological  College.  It  was  by  Bishop  Otter  that 
he  was  ordained  Priest  on  Whitsunday,  1839,  at  All 
Soula\  London, — of  which  church  Dean  Chandler  was 
at  that  time  Rector, 

Some  notion  of  his  method  with  his  students  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  letter  of  hia  to  the  Rev.  J.  Bliss,  dated 
from  the  'Diocesan  College,  Feast  of  S.  Matthias, 
1840:*— 

**  At  present  we  read  in  the  Bible  daily  from  twelve 
to  one  ;  construing  from  the  Greek,  whether  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  and  conaidering  both  language  and 
sense  in  some  degree  critically.  Then  we  take  half  an 
hour  either  at  Hooker  [bk.  v.],  with  reference  to  the 
Prayer-book,  Canons,  &c.,  or  Justin  Martj^'s  '  Apologia' 
construing  slowly  on,  Pearson  might  take  Hooker's 
place,  or  Eeveridge  on  the  Articles,  another  term.  And 
Justin  might  be  replaced  by  S,  Clement,  or  S.  Ignatius, 
or  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicaca,  &c.  At  break- 
fast and  tea  we  read  Ecclesiastical  History,  Biography, 
&c.  As  to  exercises  we  have  done  but  little.  A  com- 
parative table  of  the  Baptismal  Services, — a  short 
instiTiction  on  Confirmation, — are  some  of  those  which 
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I  have  Bet  I  hope  wo  shall  do  moro  in  this  way  in 
future.  But  I  am  only  just  loariuii^  iny  way.  On 
Saintd'  days  we  read  a  Psalm,  comparing  Lxx,  V'ulgato^ 
&c,  and  looking  at  Commentaries*  Theodon>t,  S.  Au- 
gustine, ChryBostom  and  Jerome  are  all  most  u»rful 
as  Commentators.  Theodoret  is  the  most  handy.  The 
Students  are  expected  to  abst.ain  from  inihlic  aniuao- 
menta,  and  from  sporting,  and  to  inform  mo  iM^forohand, 
if  they  conveniently  can,  when  tlicy  wish  to  Im  aliment 
from  our  meals,  and  never  to  miss  Lecturo  without 
leave.  I  have  begun  a  eourse  of  weekly  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy," 

Subjoined  is  a  characteristic  extract  from  another  of 
Marriott*s  letters  written  at  this  same  time.  It  was 
addressed  to  C,  F.  Balston,  esq., — ^who  had  consulted 
Marriott  concerning  Coleridge's  ^Aidtt  to  JR^lcciicm^*  The 
letter  is  sure  to  be  perused  with  interest : — 

''I  well  remember  that  in  my  last  term  *in  rooms/ 
having  already  made  some  lilt lo  pro^^ross  in  (.'oleridge, 
I  somehow  or  other  found  time  to  remi  the  first  book  of 
Hooker's  '  Eccic^iasfical  PodfjfJ  I  did  not  ihrn  miiwti.T  it, 
nor  have  ever  done  so  sinco  ;  but  1  fouml  witlun  tlm 
first  few  pages  of  it  enough  to  stay  my  mind  in  all  after 
enquiries  after  Truth.  I  should  bo  eyriouw  to  know 
(unless  indeed  I  have  antic ipatt'd  the  question)  whether 
you  would  light  upon  the  same  wordn,  wliicli  fixeij 
themselves  indelibly  on  my  mind,  so  that,  for  years 
after  reading  them,  not  a  day  passed  but  they  were  fresh 
in  my  recollection.  Pray  do, — when  you  have  either 
now  or  at  some  other  time  reail  the  fir.st  few  pages  (not 
to  look  for  any  one  saj^ing,  Injt  really  to  ontor  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Author), — ^let  me  know  what  strikes  you  an 
his  great  didutn.  I  shall  not  be  the  least  disai)point4^d 
if  we  difier,  for  I  suppose  there  are  hundrcMls  of  dtrfa  in 
his  writings,  that  singly  involve  the  germ  of  all  truij 
philosophy.  For  every  Truth  has  such  a  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Truth  ;  that  they  cannot  Vje  apart.  And  Wordu, 
as  Coleridge  goes  far  to  show,  carry  much  more  in  them 
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Ihan  the  first  meaning  we  attribtiie  to  them.    Bat  more 
af  tliift,  if  ycm  will,  »ome  other  time/'  ^ 

The  hiBtfi  afforded  by  his  brief  IWary  at  this  period 
t>f  \iiB  life  iDdicate  the  same  multifarioos  reading, — 
the  «ame  craving  after  diverse  departments  of  study » — 
which  we  have  already  encountered.  He  w&b  assiduously 
uctMipied  with  Hebrew  and  with  Anglo-Saxon.  His 
ftnthuHiaiitic  remarks  on  natural  scenery  (for  he  was  a 
great  walker)  and  his  occasional  record  of  the  beauti- 
ful aitpect  of  the  heavens  at  sunset,  are  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  delight.  We  also  meet  with  frequent  indica- 
tions of  vaiiablo  health  and  of  a  most  infirm  bodj^ 
He  complains  of  drowsiness  and  of  a  proneness  to  catch 
cold.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  at  the  end 
of  two  year8,  ho  was  forced  to  resign  his  PrincipalBhip. 
The  demand  whieh  it  made  on  his  powers  was  too 
great.  He  returned  to  Oriel,  and  in  October  1841  was 
appointed  sub-Dean  of  hie  College. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  return  of  his  to 
Oxford  ther<.i  waa  any  admixture  of  shrinking  from  toil 
and  effort.  Of  bin  absolute  singleness  of  purpose  he 
^'avti  a  signal  illustnition  at  this  veiyjuncturo,— afford- 
ing proof  that  lie  was  pi^pared  to  sacrifice  at  the 
Hhrinr3  of  duty  whatever  the  world  had  to  offer  that 
was  to  himself  most  attractive.  In  truth,  all  through 
life,  to  do  what  wa$  right  seemed  the  one  only  thing 
he  set  iK^furo  himself  as  worth  a  thought.  Archd.  Mar- 
riott, his  cousin,  relates  as  follows  : — 

**  I  saw—  (ho  had  a  special  reason  for  showing  it  to 
uh;)— the  h'tter  in  v^diich  he  consulted  Newman  as  to 
whether  ho  should  otter  to  accompany  Bp.  Selwj^n  to 

»  'Cyolnttter  Dioo,  CoU,,*  Feb,  t6,  1840. 
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New  Zealand,  when  the  Bishop  was  going  out  (as  he 
then  believed)  without  a  wingie  educated  man  as  his 
helper.  This  wiis  in  1841.  The  step  would  have 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  all  Charles's  habits, — of  all  he 
was  specially  fitted  for, — and  above  all,  of  that  close 
association  in  work  and  constant  intercourse  with  New- 
man, which  was  the  joy  of  his  life.  The  question  was 
put  as  simply  as  a  soldier  might  have  asked,  at  which 
gate  he  should  mount  guard.  The  only  approach  to  an 
expression  of  feeling  was,  *  I  like  best  being  your  servant, 
but  one  must  not  always  go  by  liking/  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Bishop  ever  heard  of  this  thought  Assuredly 
to  be  a  Missionary  in  a  new  country  was  not  Charles  s 
vocation.  The  severance  from  his  friend  came  in  a  far 
harder  form.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ever  met 
after  Newman  left  our  Church/* 

I  will  but  add  that  his  interest  in  the  New  Zealand 
Church  remained  unabated  to  the  last.  Besides  keeping 
its  Bishop  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  Church 
affairs  in  England,  and  affording  him  many  a  practical 
proof  of  his  sympathy,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Selwyn's 
candidates  for  the  ministerial  office  that  Charles  Marriott 
edited  a  precious  volume  of  'Analeda  Chrhlianal  which  de- 
serves to  be  reprinted  J  and  might  well  become  a  standard 
text-book  in  our  Theological  Colleges*  The  former 
part  was  published  in  i844j^^which  is  the  date  of  the  in- 
teresting Epistle  dedicatory  :  the  latttjr  part,  in  1848.  It 
contains  extracts  from  the  Ecelesiatstical  History  of 
Eusebius, — two  Epistles  of  Ignatius, — excerpts  from 
Clemens  Alex., — ^two  treatises  of  Athanasius, — four  of 
Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Acts,^ — and  the  Apology  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  It  extends  to  371  pages.— In  1848. 
Marriott  edited  in  i2mo.  four  of  Augustine^s  shorter 
Treatises,^  w^hich  he  also  inscribed  to  Bishop  Selwyn,^ — 

I  1>0  Cateckizandis  ritdibu*. — De  Remm  quae  non  tidentur. — D^ 
Sym^lo  ad  Cattehumenot, — De  Fide      UtUUa te  Crtdeiidw 
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announdug  at  the  same  time  Ms  design  to  offer  bim 
Bomeday  somethiBg  by  Bernard. 

Truly  critical  was  the  moment  at  which  he  re-appeared 
in  Oxford.  **  From  the  end  of  1 841 , 1  was  on  my  death-bed, 
as  regards  my  membership  with  the  Anglican  Church/' — 
writes  Mr.  Newman  in  his  *Jpoio^ia*  "  I  had  given  up  my 
place  in  the  movement,  in  my  letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Oxford  in 
the  Spring."  ^  True,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Michaelmas 
of  1843,  that  "beginning  to  despair  of  the  Church  of 
England/*  Mr.  Newman  resigned  his  ntre  of  S.  Mary's:^ 
not  until  another  two  years  had  fully  run  out,  that  he 
actually  lapsed  to  the  Church  of  Rome*  '*  But  the  good 
work  which  he  had  entered  upon  with  so  much  zeal  and 
alacrity  in  the  Septeniher  of  1833,^  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  had  practically  abandoned ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  year,  had  openly  withdrawn  from*  At  l^at 
precise  season  then  it  was  that  Marriott  came  back  to 
Oriel:  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  /te  who 
must  stand  in  the  gap  which  Mr,  Newman*8  impending 
desertion  had  ab-eady  occasioned,  or  that  much  of  the 
good  work  which  had  been  begun  must  collapse.  Some 
words  which  he  addressed  about  this  time  to  Bishop 
Selwyn  claim  insertion  here,  as  giving  his  own  view  of 
the  position  he  found  himself  occupying  in  Oxford : — 

**My  health  continues  weak,  and  inadequate  to  any- 
thing very  laborious,  though  I  hope  I  am  not  wasting 
my  time.  My  advisei's  seem  agreed  that  my  work  ia 
here,  and  my  sober  judgment  goes  with  them,  even  after 
every  allowance  for  the  ceHain  truth,  that  our  labourers 
abroad  do  as  much  as  any  body  here,  to  strengthen  us  at 
home*  BuC  ones  way  m  harder  to  pnd here^  ami  onen  ilant^er^ 
closer  at  hand,  and  ones  Tegpansibililits  incalcuiai/le.     The 


'  Apologia,  p.  957. 

*  Jhid,  p,  ^,  alto  p.  335. 


*  Ibid,  p.  366. 

*  Seeftbove,  p,  177. 
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times  are  forcing  on  ua  a  change,  which  tinder  God  must 
be  prevented  from  issuing  in  confusion,  and  must  receive 
a  character  by  the  eflforts  of  a  few;  and  though  I  have 
scarcely  any  judgment,  or  power  of  calculation  in  the 
matter,  I  have  a  place,  which  seems  assigned  me  by 
Providence.  It  is  a  subordinate  one;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  relinqtiish  it  without  a  real  desertion  of  duty.  It 
ia  all  but  wrong  of  me  to  speak  of  this  again,  but  really 
my  sympathy  with  your  Mission  is  such,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  at  timea  how  it  would  be,  were  I  engaged 
in  it."  ^ 

How  truly  agonizing  this  entire  period  [1841-45]  was 
to  Charles  Marriott,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  With  his  boundless  power  of  sympathy, — 
his  warm  aiFections» — his  unwavering  devotedness  to 
the  Church  of  England, — it  was  a  constant  source  of 
heart-ache  to  him  to  witness  token  after  token  of  grow- 
ing estrangement  on  the  part  of  one  for  whom  he  entd*- 
tained  such  entire  reverence  and  affection.  It  was  (to 
use  Mr.  Newman's  own  image)  like  witnessing  the  dying 
agonies  of  some  loved  object  indefinitely  prolonged. 
What  had  first  opened  Marriott*8  eyes  to  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe  as  a  thing  probable,  as  well  as  how  it 
affected  him,  is  best  illustrated  by  his  letter  to  Newman 
already  partially  quoted  in  the  ^  Jpolopa*  "One  very 
dear  friend,  now  no  more,  Charles  Marriott,  sent  me  a 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  1845,  from  which,  from  love 
of  him,  I  quote  some  sentences  ** :  ^ — 

"Bitton,  Jan.  15th,  1845. 
**  If  3'ou  saw  B.  in  town,  he  will  have  told  you  that  he 
shewed  me  a  letter,  which  I  think  he  has  shewn  to  no 
one  else.  I  must  at  once  write  you  my  mind  upon  it; 
though  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware»  that  I 
never  see  through  any  thing  at  first,  nor  feel  it  as  it  is. 

*  From  'Ltfl/emorp,— Sept.  13th,  1S41/ 
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How  it  affects  my  chief  concern, — the  best  manner  in 
which  I  can  hercafttsr  nerve  GoD, — I  know  not.  It  casts 
a  gloom  over  the  future,  which  you  can  understand,  if 
you  have  understood  loe,  as  I  believe  you  have.  But 
I  may  speak  at  once,  of  what  I  see  and  feel  at  once,  and 
doubt  not  that  I  shall  ever  feel : — that  your  whole  con- 
duct towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  towards  us 
who  have  striven  and  are  still  striving  to  seek  after 
Gr>D  for  ourselves,  and  to  revive  ti^ue  Religion  among 
others,  under  her  authority  and  guidance,  has  been 
generous  and  considerate ;  and,  where  that  word  is 
appropriate,  I  may  add  dutiful, — to  a  degree  that  I 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  possible,^  The  course 
you  have  adopted  has  been  one  more  unsparing  of  self 
than  I  should  have  thought  human  nature  could  sustain, 
though  I  know  little  of  it  but  the  slight  rettection  of 
your  pain  at  some  points  when  perhaps  it  has  been  my 
lot  unwillingly  to  add  to  it.  If  I  have  been  too  dull  for 
your  intention,  I  know  you  will  forgive  one  who  most 
deeply  loves  you,  and  whose  very  resistance  to  your 
hints  arose  from  that  love.  I  have  felt  with  pain  every 
link  that  you  have  severed,  but  I  have  asked  no  ques- 
tions, because  I  felt  it  to  be  necessary  that  you  should 
measure  the  disclosure  of  ^-our  thoughts  according  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  you 
spoke.''  [Then,  after  a  passionate  inquiry  whether  any 
course  of  joint  action  could  be  devised  as  "a  possible 
means  of  keeping  us  together  amongst  ourselves,  as  well 
as  of  uniting  us  to  our  Brethren/'  Marriott  concludes  r] 
"  I  say  no  more  at  present,  for  I  write  in  haste  in  the 
midst  of  engagements  engrossing  in  themselves,  but 
partly  made  tasteless,  partly  embittered  by  what  I  have 


"  So  honorable  a  trait  of  character 
deaervea  to  be  speclaUj  coiniiiemo- 
rated.  Writing  to  his  Aunt  from 
Oriel,  (Oct.  I2tb,  1845,)  C.  M.  says, 
^— "  There  is  hardly  anything  m 
wliich  I  more  thoroughly  admire 
Newman  than  the  manner  in  which 
be  has  thrown  aside  the  power  be 
b^d  in  the  Chtircb  of  England,  nioce 


he  has  felt  that  he  uiust  be  drawn 
00 1  of  itp  It  is  hardly  ptiii^ible 
that  I  should  ever  have  the  sAme 
hold  of  any  mind  that  he  h»m  had 
of  mine  ;  yet  he  contrived  to  detach 
me  from  depending  on  himaelf,  and 
to  give  me  over  to  Puaey,  sooner 
than  even  passively  allow  me  to  be 
drawn  after  biuip** 
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heard ; ...  I  do  not  press  you  for  one  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  may  be  a  self-deceiving  apathy,  but  I  think  it 
is  not*  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  willing  to  trust  even  you, 
whom  I  love  best  on  eai*th,  in  God's  Hand,  and  in  the 
earnest  prayer  that  yon  may  be  guided  into  all  Truth, 
and  so  employed  as  is  best  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
and  for  yourself;  and  remain  ever  yours  atfectionately, 

It  was  at  such  a  juncture  then,  that  Marriott  nobly 
came  forwards—identified  himself,  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  with  the  '  Tractarian  *  movement,  (with  all  that 
was  Catholic  in  it  he  had  been  all  along  in  profoundest 
sympathy), — and  manfully  stood  in  the  breach.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  such  calmneas  and  intrepidity 
were  more  needed.  Not  that  he  was  one  to  controul, 
and  guide,  and  govern.  Like  John  Keble,  he  was  mth- 
out  the  peculiar  gifts  which  are  required  for  a  leader. 
Indeed,  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  Bubaltem  could  any  one 
in  Oxford  have  come  forwai*d  at  that  particular  moment. 
Hugh  James  Rose  had  been  for  three  years  removed 
from  the  scene, — '* perhaps  the  only  man'*  (to  quote  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  to  Joshua  Watson)'*  who,  not 
going  all  lengths  with  the  authors  of  the  movement,  was 
really  respected  by  them.  Others  may  allay  the  storm, 
but  he  would  have  prevented  the  Outbreak,"''*  Keble 
was  far  away  at  his  country  cure.  Pusey  was  the  only 
leader  at  head-quarters :  and  to  him  Marriott  opportunely 
joined  himself-  He  brought  to  the  cause  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  which  at  that  time  it  most  urgently  needed  : 
I  mean,  above  all  things,  a  well  meiited  reputation  for 
sound  Theological  learning  and  soHd  Classic^il  attain- 
ment,— combined  with  what  I  can  only  designate  as  a 
truly  Apostolic  holiness  of  character, — a  most  conciliatory, 
sympathizing  disposition, — entire  singleness  of  purpose, 
•  ChmUiu'E  Memoir  0/ Joshua  WatioHj — ii.  145. 
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But  his  prime  qualification  for  eupplying  Newman's 
place  was  Ms  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his 
fethers,^ — hia  absolute  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
Apostolicity  of  the  Church  of  England.  Cherishing  no 
miserable  suspicions  on  this  subject,  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  competently  learned  person.  His  view  of  what 
constitutes  a  living  branch  of  Chrt8T*8  Holy  Catholic 
Church  soared  far  above  the  region  of  logical  quibbles, — 
intellectual  subtleties,— arbitrary  definitions, — irrelevant 
truisms.^  It  was  the  view  of  Andrewes  and  of  Hooker, 
— of  Laud  and  of  Bull, — of  Barrow  and  of  Bramhall, — of 
Pearson  and  of  Butler, — of  Rose  and  of  Mill.  Rather 
was  it  the  view  of  God's  Word,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Church  Catholic  in  all  ages.  He  may, — he  must  have 
secretly  entertained  grave  doubts  concerning  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  Church  of  Rome :  concerning  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  never  harboured  one  mis- 
giving.    *'  For  my  own  part  *'  (he  said), — 

*'  though  I  may  be  suspected,  hampered,  worried,  and  per* 
haps  actually  persecuted,  I  will  fight  every  inch  of  ground 
before  1  will  be  compelled  to  ibrsake  the  service  of  that 
Mother  to  whom  I  owe  my  new  Birth  in  Christ,  and  the 
milk  of  His  Word.  I  will  not  forsake  her  at  any  man's 
bidding  till  she  herself  rejects  me  :  nor  will  I  believe,  till 
there  is  no  other  alternative  (which  God  forbid  should 
ever  be !),  that  she  has  fallen  as  she  herself  tells  me  she 
may  fall,   ^ 

The  office  to  which  Marriott  found  himself  promoted, 
— (words  which  I  cannot  write  without  bitterness,) — 
was  no  sinecure.  No  pains  had  been  taken  by  the 
authors  of  *'  the  Tractarian  movement "  to  la^  fomuMiom, 

*  Ae^  '  iSeenrtus  judical  arbk  tfr-         '  To  Sir  J*  W.  Awdry, — Oriel, 
rarum* — a  prindple  fat^l   to   Eo-      Feb.  20,  1845. 
mapjsm. 
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The  younger  men  to  whom  it  appealed  became  speedily 
intoxicated  with  the  "  new  wine ''  of  which   they  had 
found  themselves  suddenly  recommended  to  drink  freely. 
They  had  never  had  it  explained  to  them  systematically 
wh^  they  were   '  Churchmen/   and   wherein    they  were 
*  Catholic'     They  had  been  stirred  by  the  war-cry  of  a 
party,  in  the  forefront  of  which  they  recognized  what- 
ever waa  noblest,  purest,  most  highminded  in  the  Uni- 
versity,    They  had  learned  its  watch-words,  and,  with 
generous  impetuosity,  had  adopted  its  principles  and  its 
practices.     But  what  was  to  be  done  when,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years^  the  leader  of  the  movement  was  seen  to  **  go 
over/* — and  when  it  became  the  fashion  for  his  lieutenants 
to  speak  half-heartedly  of  the  Anglican  cause,  and  to 
describe  themselves  from  many  a  pulpit  as  "  faint,  yet 
pursuing  '*  1     Only  too  evident  was  it  that  leader  and 
lieutenants  alike— with  all  their  great  attainments  and 
splendid  gifts — had  lost  their  way ;  were,  after  all,  un- 
acquainted   with   the   impregnable    strength   and   true 
Catholicity  of  their  Anglican  position.     A  sound  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  that  juncture  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  blessing :  but  what  was  to  be  hoped  for 
when  such  an  one  as  Dr*  Hampden  filled  the  Divinity 
Chair?     "Is   there   no   balm   in   Gileadl    la   there  no 
physician?'*   must  have  been  the  voiceless  exclamation 
of  many  a  faithful  heart.     In  the  meantime,  with  pitiful 
indiscretion,  the  disciples  of  *Tractarianism '  seemed  bent 
on  precipitating  a  crisis  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
public  utterances*     Excellent  and  able  men, — as  Ward, 
Oakeley»  Faber,  MacmuUen  and  half  a  score  others, — 
openly    vied   with   each   other   in   theii-  professions   of 
unfaithfulness.     What   wonder  if  this   provoked  fierce 
denunciation, — uncompromising  opposition  ?     The  worst 
anticipations  of  Hugh  James   Kose   were   more   than 
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realized.    In  1 844  (Sept.  5)  Marriott  described  to  Selwyn 
the  position  of  affairs  at  Oxford  as  follows : — 

"Id  Church  matters  we  are  much  at  a  stand.  Many 
are  in  great  alarm  about  Romanism ;  and  inclined,  for 
fear  of  it,  to  persecute  any  one  who  believes  half  the 
Church  Catechism.  Those  with  whom  I  feel  most  sym-» 
pathy  are  disabled  from  acting  publicly  by  people  s 
want  of  confidence ;  while  some  are  pressing  beyond 
our  views,  and  trying  to  bring  everything  to  a  strictly 
Roman  standard.  Unless  Captain  Lysias,  or  some  better 
influence,  comes  in,  we  are  likely  to  be  roughly  handled 
between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees." 

In  the  ensuing  February  [1S45],  Marriott  wrote :  ^— 

"The  Bishop  of  London  has  put  Oakeley  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  for  publishing  a  claim  to  hold  all  Roman  doc- 
trine (as  distinct  from  ieachhtfj  it)  while  he  signs  the 
Articles.  The  cause  will  come  on  pretty  soon,  I  believe, 
....  I  wish  they  would  not  push  things  to  such  ex- 
tremities as  drive  people  mad,  and  almost  absolutely 
paralyse  the  Church  of  England  during  the  agitation. 
It  is  much  the  same  at  Oxford.  The  working  of  the 
University  is  seriously  impeded  by  commotions, ' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  period,  Mr.  New- 
man's friends, — (and  no  man  ever  had  more  enthusiastic, 
more  devoted  adherents  than  he), — refused  to  listen  to 
the  confident  language  in  which  his  impending  fall  was 
openly  predicted:  declined  to  admit  any  evidence  con- 
cerning him  but  his  own.  They  trusted  him  implicitly  : 
insisted  on  hoping  against  hope;  until  he  himself  in- 
formed them  (Oct.  8th,  1 845)  that  the  fatal  step  had  been 
taken,  and  that  he  had  actually  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  that  Church  which  a  few  years  before  he  had  publicly 
denounced  with  unsparing  bitterness  as  under  the  actual 
domination  of  Satan.  *     To  many,  when  the  University 

»  To  tLe  Rev,  W.  Cotton,— from  OrieL 
•  See  above,  p.  364-5* 
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re-assembled  after  the  Long  Vacation,  such  tidings  con- 
cerning Mr.  Newman  seemed  simply  incredible*  Marriott, 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Selwyn  (*  S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude, 
1 845 '),  expresses  what  was  the  sentiment  of  a  hnndred 
hearts  besides  his  own  : — 

**  A  change  has  come  over  the  whole  face  of  things  here* 
To  many  eyes  perhaps  there  seems  little  difference  ;  but 
to  thcrae  who  have  fairly  estimated  the  worth  of  one 
who  has  left  us.  all  seems  altered.  My  own  hope  is  to 
labour  on  towards  the  restoration  of  our  Church ;  but  it 
must  be  in  heaviness  the  best  part  of  my  days.  How 
many  we  are  likely  to  lose  I  do  not  know;  but  some 
whom  I  regret  much  are  already  gone.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  I  am  now  going  on  with  works  and  schemes 
for  our  own  Church  ;  and  Newman^  still  living  within 
three  miles,  not  only  wholly  separated  from  all  my 
undertakings,  but  in  a  manner  opposed  to  them.  Not 
that  he  has  yet  done  anything  like  opposition,  nor  that 
I  think  he  will  take  an  aggressive  line ;  but  still,  his 
weight  is  now  on  the  side  of  drawing  from  us  those 
whom  we  would  keep,  and  so  undoing  what  we  do.'* 

Impossible  it  is  to  exaggerate  the  mischievous  effect 
which  Newman's  lapse  to  Romanism  had  on  the  religious 
movement  inaugurated  by  Hugh  James  Rose  some  fifteen 
years  before.  A  master-stroke  of  Satan's  policy  it  cer- 
tainly was,  thus  effectually  to  paralyze  the  Church's 
newly  recovered  life,  and  to  divext  into  many  an  un- 
healthy channel  those  energies  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  queU  and  render  inactive.  For  a  time 
there  prevailed  on  every  side  nothing  but  dismay  and 
perplexity, — confusion  and  half-heartedness,^ — suspicion 
and  distrust.  Much  of  the  good  which  had  been  already 
effected  was  more  than  undone ; — 

*'  We  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  **  (wrote  Marriott 
to  his  Aunt)  '*  where  we  see  a  hope  of  doing  anything 
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towards  restoring  and  maintaining  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  and  towards  checkLng  tho  now  almost  prevailing 
tide  of  secession."  * 

What  wonder  if  progress — except  on  sectarian  lines — 
henceforth  became  impossible?  Writing  to  Bp.  Selwyn 
(on  Christmas  Eve,  1845),  Marriott  says,— 

"There  has  been  much  talk  of  extending  Education  in 
Oxford.  Had  it  been  18  months  ago*  I  could  have 
raised  money  to  found  a  College  on  strict  principles* 
Now,  people  are  so  shaken  that  I  do  not  think  anything 
can  be  effected." 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  no  describing 
what  an  amount  of  heart*bre^k,  and  consequent  spiritual 
misery,  Mr.  Newman's  defection  occasioned.  Many  (as 
Mark  Pattiaon)  drifted  from  their  moorings  entirely,  and 
subsided  into  something  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
absolute  unbelief.  More  giievous  still,  (if  ihai  were  pos- 
sible), the  moral  shock  which  all  underwent  proved  in- 
calculably severe.  Men  were  heard  to  ask  one  another, — 
JFho  then  is  to  be  trusted?  and  what  professions  of  fidehty 
are  henceforth  entitled  to  attention  ?  That  thing  which 
the  Psalmist  said  *  in  his  haste,* — are  im  then  henceforth, 
every  one  of  us,  to  say  at  our  leisure  ?  Not  that  any 
respectable  person  in  Oxford  suspected  Mr.  Newman 
either  of  insincerity  or  of  unti'uthfulness.  But  the  facts 
being  such-and-such, — What  was  to  be  made  of  them  ? 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  a  period  which  I  can  never  re- 
call without  anguish  and  heaH-ache, — Marriott  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  perplexed  and  half-hearted,  the 
desponding  and  the  despairing  ;  by  avowed  Komanizers, 
and  by  men  who  were  almost  without  any  faith  at 
all.     He  was  written  to,  resorted  to ; — worried  with  the 

*  C.  M.  to  liu  Au&t^^Oriel,  Oct.  1%^  1845. 
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conscientious  doubts,  scruples,  perplexities,  of  a  hundred 
persons  who  had  no  claim  upon  him  whatever;— became 
at  last  entangled  in  an  iiumanagea^*3  con'espondence. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  vast  amount 
of  literary  labour  enterpriaed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party;  and  by  whom  was  i/fh  to  be  carried  successfully 
fonvard,  if  not  by  some  high-6ouled  student,  who,  like 
the  man  of  whom  I  am  writings  w^ould  be  content  to  toil 
on  w^ithout  fee  or  reward ;  without  the  rt^freshment 
which  self-chosen  labour  at  least  brings  with  it;  without 
indeed  any  help  or  encouragement,  but  that  of  his  own 
approving  conscience  ? 


Tliis  is  the  proper  place  for  making  reference  to  the 
immt^nse  quantity  of  hmk*i€ork  (if  the  expression  be 
alkiwable)  to  which  Charles  Marriott  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. In  no  other  way  can  I  designate  certain  of  his 
literary  laboui-s.  He  was  for  at  least  fourteen  years 
associated  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  as  joint 
Editor  of  the  ** Library  of  the  Fathers*' ' — (to  which 
undertaking  however,  the  last-named  Divine  contrUmied 
nothing  but  the  sanction  of  his  name):  and  throughout 
that  entire  period,  every  most  irksome  and  inglorious 
depaitment  of  editorial  responsibility  was  freely  imposed 
"Hpim  Marriott  singly.  His  brother  John  relates  with  truth, 
that  '*iii  one  shape  or  anothert  the  "^  Library  of  ike 
Fathern*  was  always  on  his  hands.  Either  he  was  trans- 
lating,—or  he  was  correcting  the  translations  of  others. 
He  was  collating  manuscriptSt^ — of  ^1^^  he  was  correcting 
the  press.  The  work  was  c&iTied  on  at  all  times,  and 
wherever  he  was."  To  my  own  infinite  disgust,  I  once 
found  him  (with  a  severe  head-ache)  making  the  ImieJB  to  a 


^  The    earlier   Tolainei    of  that 
gre«t  undertAking  Appeared  under 

VOL.  I.  T 
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volame  of  Augustine, — I  think  it  was  vol*  xxiL  Of 
course  I  took  it  from  him  and  did  it  myself.  Between 
1 841,  in  which  year  ho  put  forfch  the  Translation  of 
Chiysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomana, — 
and  I  ^i^fi,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  paralj^sis, — he  is 
found  to  have  edited  at  least  24  voluoaes  (i.e,  more  than 
half)  of  *  the  Libmry/  Twelve  of  these  volumes  were 
works  of  Chrysostom  (viz.  his  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew 
and  on  S,  John, — on  the  Acts  and  on  S,  PauFs  Epistles)* 
Eight,  were  works  of  Augustine  (viz.  his  short  Treatises^ 
his  Commentary  on  S.  John  s  Gospel  and  on  the  Psalms). 
Four,  consisted  of  Gregory  the  Great's  *  Moraiia  *  on  the 
Book  of  Job.  ^  Dr*  Pusey,  in  the  *  Advertisement '  (Advent, 
1857)  prefixed  to  vol.  xxxix,  (which  is  the  vith  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  Augustine's  Exposition  of  the  Psalms), 
thus  freely  acknowledges  the  largeness  of  his  obligations 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir  : — 

*'  The  first  hundred  pages  of  this  volume  were  printed, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  withdraw  from  all  further  toil 
our  friend,  the  Rf':v.  C.  Marriott,  upon  whose  etlitorial 
labours  the  '  Library  of  the  lathers  *  had,  for  some  years, 
wholly  depended.  Full  of  activity  in  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  religious  knowledge,^full  of  practical  benevolence, 
expending  himself,  his  strength,  his  paternal  inheritance, 
in  works  of  piety  and  charity, — in  one  night  his  labour 
was  closed,  and  he  was  removed  from  active  duty  to 
wait  in  stillness  for  his  Lord's  last  calL  His  friends 
may  perhaps  rather  thankfully  wonder  that  God  allowed 
one,  threatened  in  many  ways  with  severe  disease,  to 
labour  for  Him  so  long  and  so  variously,  than  think  it 
strange  that  He  suddenly,  and  for  them  prematurely, 
allowed  him  thus  far  to  enter  into  his  rest.  To  those 
who  knew  him  best,  it  has  been  a  mai-vel^  how,  with 
health  bo  frail,  he  was  enabled  in  such  various  ways,  and 
for  so  many  years,  to  do  active  good  in  his  generation. 

*  Theae  volumes  (Nob.  18,  }i>  23 «       tively*     In  iitrictneBa   the  volumes 
jt)  bear  date  rS44-f;-7-5o  reapeo-       are  ihree^ — in  sundry  'Pftrta.' 
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Early  called,  and   ever  obeying  the  call,  he    has   been 
allowed  both  active  duty  and  an  early  rest/' 

How  laboriously  and  conscientiously  Charles  Marriott 
did  his  work,  may  be  infeiTed  from  his  Preface  to  vol. 
XXXV,  which  volume  ia  the  conclusion  of  Cbrysostom's 
'  Homilies  on  the  Acts/  In  fact,  ail  his  work  was  first- 
rate,  under  whatever  conditions  of  haste  and  discomfort 
it  was  produced.  Yet  could  not  one  help  feeling  angry 
at  witnessing  such  fine  abilities  wasted — (for  it  wa* 
a  waste) — on  %vhat  an  infinitely  humbler  instrument 
could  have  perfectly  well  accompliahed :  while  more  than 
one  great  undertaking  remained  unapproachcd,  which 
scarcely  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  could  have 
achieved  nearly  so  well  as  he,  and  which  he  himself 
wanted  nothing  but  leisure  and  repose  of  mind  to  under- 
take at  once,  I  am  thinking  especially  of  a  Commentary 
on  S.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Komans  which  w^as  to  have 
been  f/te  work  of  his  life,^— but  of  which  a  very  slight 
sketch  is  all  that  he  ever  eflected.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
"  Leefures  on  the  Epufle  to  Ihe  Roman  it, ^^  which  he  delivered 
at  S.  Mary's  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  Ministry 
[1853-5],  and  which  were  posthumously  published  by 
his  brother  in  1 859.  Even  this  sketch  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  xiiith  chapter.  An  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  entire  Epistle  was  in  fact  to  have  been  hU 
contribution  to  that '  Commentary  on  the  Bilile  *  which 
Dr*  Pusey  announced  as  to  be  edited  by  himself,  and  of 
which  the  several  portions  were  actually  assigned  to 
difl'erent  labourers.  Of  this  great  undertaking  the  only 
portion  which  ever  appeared  was  Pusey 's  o\\ti  precious 
'  Commenfary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  * :  but  I  remember 
Dr.  William  Kay's  telling  me  that  he  had  finished  his 
Commentary  on  *  Genesis,* — (which  was  the  book  assigned 
to  him)^ — many  years  before  Pusey  s  death, 

Y  % 
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Besides  thus  taking  the  labouring  oar  in  the  editorship 
of  the  'Library  of  the  Fathers/  Marriott  was  a  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme  for  producing  the  original  Texts 
of  certain  of  the  giants  of  old  time*  The  ^  BMkifheca 
Patrum*  (for  so  it  is  called) was  commenced  in  1838,  with 
Augustine* s  *  Confesslones.^  Field's  admirable  edition  of 
Chrysostom's  *  Ilomilie^'i  on  5.  Mailkew^s  Goftpd '  followed 
in  1839.  The  task  of  editing  Theodoret's  '  Interpretation 
of  S.  Pauls  Epistles '  devolved  on  MarriottJ^  He  collated 
for  this  purpose  Codices  in  the  Paris  hbrary.  But  he 
was  evidently  extending  his  editorial  regards  to  other 
Fathers.  Writing  to  Bishop  Selwyn  from  'Littlemore, 
September  13th,  1842,'  he  says:— 

*'  I  have  Iveen  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  looking  at 
MSS.  of  S,  Chrysostom,  and  collating  some  of  Maearius  ; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  very  soon  be  going  on  again  with 
editions  of  some  part  of  the  Fathers  in  the  original.  I 
am  now  spending  a  day  or  two  with  ISewmon,  in  his 
Parsonage  at  Littlemore,  where  he  leads  ahuost  a 
monastic  life,  giving  the  whole  morning  to  study  and 
devotion.  The  quiet  that  reigns  here  is  new  to  me,  and 
very  favourable  to  reflection,  though  I  doubt  whether  I 
am  equal  to  such  a  life  myself," 

It  was  at  the  Easter  of  1850  that  Charles  Marriott  suc- 
ceeded 0.  R  Eden  as  Vicar  of  S.  Mary-the-Virgin's,  which 
is  also  the  University  church.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
zeal  and  alacrity  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
duties  of  his  new  office.  He  and  I  had  always  been 
friends  ;  but  from  this  time  forward  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
him.  Having  no  parochial  cure  of  my  own,  I  was  able 
at  all  times  to  assist  him  at  his  Services^  to  administer 
the   early  Sacrament  (7    a.m.)   for   him,    or   altogether 

^^ThtodortUInttrfreiaiioinom'       MiurJott   B.D.* — Para    I,    1853, — 
ne§  B.  PtiuN  EpUioim:  ad  fidem       [Pars  II  is  duted  1870.] 
cudicum  ParieieiiBiiim  recensuit  C. 
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to  etand  in  the  gap  when  he  was  away^ — which  happened 
not  seldom.  He  was  greatly  loved  by  his  parishioners ; 
as  well  he  might  be, — so  exceedingly  attentive,  kind  and 
Bympathizing  was  he  in  times  of  sickness  or  trouble.  He 
was  greatly  reverenced  ako.  The  Cholera  visited  Oxford 
while  he  was  Vicar  (viz,  in  1854),  and  the  utter  disregard 
he  displayed  for  his  own  personal  safety, — his  mag- 
nanimous self-sacrifice  J — evidently  impressed  certain  of 
his  (and  my)  *'  dearly  beloved  brethren  *'  far  more  than  all 
our  discourses  put  together.  It  was  very  striking  to 
hear  [  1 863-76]  words  of  downright  enthusiasm  concerning 
him,  from  lips  not  by  any  means  given  to  such  language. 
**  Mr.  Marriott  was  a  saint,  if  ever  there  wag  one,  Viear ! 
And  as  for  those  girls  in  black,  people  may  call  them 
popish,  or  whatever  they  like:  but  let  mc  tell  you, 
if  ever  there  were  Angels  upon  earth  *',..,.  The  man 
was  choked  with  emotion  at  the  recollection  of  those 
days^  and  could  not  proceed.  But  the  events  refen-ed  to 
demand  more  particular  notice. 

*' When  the  Cholera  broke  out  in  1854"  (writes  Sir 
Henry  Acland)  *'  it  was  Long  Vacation,  There  was  no 
real  authority  to  administer  the  arraiiigcments.  I  was 
put  in  charge.  I  had  to  arrange  two  departments  :  one, 
That  a  lady  should  visit  all  cases  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor ; — the  other,  That  a  lady  should  take  charge  of  a 
white- washed  cow-house  in  a  field  where  many  eases 
were  sent.  Mis^  Skene  undertook  and  fulfilled  the  first 
duty ."  ^  '*  She  visited  daily  ^\Qi'y  house  (within  a  certain 
area)  to  instruct  the  Nursfs,  to  comfort  the  sick,  to  cheer 
the  disconsolate ;  and,  where  need  was,  herself  to  supply 
a  sudden  emergency,  or  to  relieve  a  wearied  attendant. 
By  day  and  by  night  she  plied  this  task,  and  witen  she 
rested,  or  whrt\ — as  long  at  least  as  she  knew  of  a  house 
where  disease  had  entered, — is  known  to  herself  alone.*'  '^ 


^  MS,  letter  to  mjeelf,— Mny  4» 

1887. 


*  Acl&ud'g  Meowir  on  the  Ckolerm 
at  Oxford  in  1854,— p.  99, 
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Miss  Hoghea  carried  on  the  latter  work  to  the  end. 

"  This  lady,  with  more  constancy  than  prudence  could 
approve,  and  more  energy  than  a  woman'8  strength  could 
long  endure,  was  by  day  and  by  night  among  the  people; 
superintended  all  the  arrangements,  and  provided,  to  the 
best  of  the  means  allowed  to  her,  for  all  their  wanta.  In 
all  leisure  moraentg,  with  the  help  of  her  friends,  she 
taught  the  children ;  not  only  by  the  teaching  of  books 
and  of  needlework,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  games,  and 
by  the  discipline  of  cleanliness,  often  not  less  necessary 
than  unpalatable.  Nor  in  these  rude  and  temporary 
contrivances  was  a  lesser  but  an  important  act  forgotten. 
The  cheerful  decoration  of  flowers  and  of  pictorial  illus- 
trations was  provided  at  the  Hospital  and  the  other 
buildings;  and  an  attempt  was  loade  to  remove  the 
horror  of  the  pest-house,  by  such  means  as  we,  in  this 
country,  alas  !  are  daily  proved  to  understand  so  much 
less  than  any  Continental  people. 

**  May  those  orderly  habits,  and  the  nightly  prayers 
and  the  hymns  of  the  infants,  be  transplanted  to  some 
widowed  and  fatherless  homes  where  they  were  not 
known  before  1  While  these  acts  of  strength  and  love 
spring  up  in  time  of  need,  let  none  be  heard  to  doubt  the 
practical  powers  and  noble  natui*e  of  English  women  !''^ 

Miss  Hughes  writes,*^ — *'  In  the  time  of  the  Cholera  in 
Oxford  (1H54)  Mr.  C.  Marriott  gave  constant  and  most 
valuable  help  to  the  sick  in  the  temporary  hospital  in 
the  *  1^'ie Id  o  f  Obser  v  a t  ion .  *  Fea  rlt^sn  a  n d  fa  i t/tfu  !, — ig  th e 
l»est  description  of  his  work  among  them.  He  usually 
came  twice  a  day, — certainly  once  each  day  while  the 
cholera  was  at  the  worst,— and  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
I  knew  I  could  send  for  him  or  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Venables,  if  the  d}'ing  needed  spiritual  help. 

**  You  will  remember  the  terrible  cases  of  small-pox 
which  occupied  one  part  of  the  rough  Hospital.  I  was 
unwilling  that  Mr.  Marriott  should  have  the  risk  of  going 

'  Acland's  3ftfff*o*>,^p.  98. 

•  MS.  letter  to  Sir  H.  W.  Acland, —Easter  1887. 
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into  it ;  but  he  would  not  allow  any  caro  for  himself  to 
hindt?r  any  possible  help  he  might  give  to  the  Boula  of 
the  sick^  however  loathsome  their  bodily  condition  might 
bo,  And  with  the  cholera  patients  he  would  minister  to 
the  last  moment.  I  seem  to  see  him  now  hcfiring  the 
confession  of  a  dying  man  in  one  part  of  the  ward,  while 
in  another  part  the  priest  from  the  Koman  Cathohc  church 
in  S.  Clement's  was  ministering  in  like  manner  to  one  of 
his  flock. 

"  There  was  one  case  of  awful  despair  in  a  poor  dying 
woman  who  refused  to  listen  to  any  words  of  the  meix^y 
of  God,  saying  only  *  too  late,  too  late/  To  her,  Mr. 
Marriott  devoted  much  care  and  many  prayers.  It 
seemed  as  though  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
her.  The  cry  went  on — 'too  late,  too  late,  too  late  for 
me.^  But  Mr.  Marriott's  tender  fervour  to  bring  her  to 
faith  and  trust  in  her  Satiouh  prevailed  at  last  He 
said,—'  But  you  do  believe  in  the  love  of  those  around 
you,  now  that  Jesus  sends  it  to  you?'  With  what 
seemed  the  last  effort  of  life,  she  raised  herself, — clasped 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  sister  who  was  attending 
to  her, — and  kissing  her  answered, — *  Yes,  it  /*  love/ 
The  last  struggle  followed  almost  immediately,  and  we 
heard  her  say,  *  Jesus,  save  me*- — the  words  he  had 
entreated  her  to  use.  So  his  prayers  had  been  heard. 
She  died  in  hope  and  faith. 

"There  was  one  part  of  Mr.  Marriott's  work  in  the 
'  Field  of  Observation '  which  was  the  bright  spot  of  the 
day.  It  was  with  the  Children  who  had  been  brought  in 
on  the  death  of  their  Parents,  or  Irom  infected  localities. 
Yon  will  remember  the  two  tents  which  were  used  for 
dormitories  for  the  boys  and  for  the  girls ;  to  these,  late 
in  the  evening,  when  they  were  settled  for  the  night, 
Mr.  Mariiott  used  to  go,  and  after  saying  prayers  with 
them,  ended  by  singing  Ken*a  *  Evening  hymn/  To  watch 
him  and  the  children  with  their  up-turned  faces  and 
clasped  hands  was  a  scene  of  beautilul  harmony  to  eye 
and  ear/' 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  I  find  one  little  circumstance 
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omitted,  which  may  not  however  pass  unrecorded  by  me. 
The  Rev.  John  Marriott  relates, — "  In  the  course  of  his 
attendance  on  the  small-pox  cases,  Charles  caught  the 
disease,  and  was  seriously  ill  for  some  time.  But  he 
recovered  in  the  coui^se  of  the  Spring  and  resumed  all  his 
employments  as  vigorously  as  ever.*', . .  And  so  much  for 
the  terrible  Long  Vacation  of  1854. 


I  was  a  regular  attendant  at  S.  Mary's  throughout 
C.  M;s  Ministry  [1850-5],  as  I  had  been  when  Eden  was 
Vicar  [1843-50]  ;  and  before  that,  during  the  last  years 
of  Mr.  NeTi^Tnan's  incumbency  [1842  and  3].  The  three 
men  were  greatly  dissimilar  as  teachers,  certainly :  but 
they  all  three  agreed  in  certain  essential  rf\spects»  They 
were  original ; — they  were  highly  intellectual ; — they 
were  good  teacher*^  and  were  evidently  thoroughly  in 
earnest  as  to  what  they  taught ; — they  all  three  seemed 
to  be  (they  tcete)  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
nesa  of  their  Office,  and  the  importance  of  the  message 
they  were  commissioned  to  deliver.  And  yet,  0  how 
diverse  they  werel  The  sermons  of  the  last  named 
Divine,  which  have  since  become  everywhere  famous, 
were  like  those  of  no  other  preacher  for  their  finished 
beauty,  their  pathetic  interest,  their  constraining  power. 
There  is  no  telling  how  they  affected  the  heaii,  moved 
the  wdU,  gratified  the  understanding*  Concerning  Eden's 
pulpit  addresses,  sufficient  will  be  found  hazarded  fuHher 
on.  As  for  dear  Charles  Marriott^s  sermons,  they  were 
singularly  unadorned  productions;  yet  most  precious 
views  they  were  on  the  deepest  of  subjects,  boldly  and 
clearly  enunciated,  yet  set  down  only  in  the  way  of  hint 
or  outline  :  recommended  by  remarks  which  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  hastily  drawn  up  from  the  deep  well  of 
the   preacher's   own   spiritual,   saintly   experience.     He 
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would  knifc  his  brows,  and  preach  very  much  as  if  he  were 
in  earnest  conversation  with  you.  Everji,hing  he  said 
was  weighty,  and  full  of  Gospel  nweetness:  thoroughly 
well  worth  trying  to  remember.  But  the  thoughts  some- 
times seemed  to  me  deficient  in  arrangement,  as  well 
as  in  elaboration  and  finish :  the  whole,  sounding  as  if 
it  had  been  committed  to  paper  at  a  disadvantage.  ,  . 
I  once  saw  him  finishing  a  sermon, — under  conditions 
which  would  have  accounteil  for  anything.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,— the  Univemty  sermon  just  over,  and 
the  hell  going  for  the  parochial  Service.  In  less  than  5 
minutes  he  must  be  in  Church.  I  rapped  at  his  door, 
**  Come  in," — (without  raising  his  head).  He  was  lean- 
ing, ^praivling  rather,  over  his  table,^ — with  his  ink-bottle 
secured  to  his  buttoo-hole  (like  a  tax-gatherer)  and 
eagerly  writing.  He  did  not  speak,^ — nor  did  I :  but  I 
had  ray  own  thoughts  on  the  subject ,  .  .  .  There  was  no 
pretension  whatever  to  oratory.  Like  James  Mozley* — 
he  was  no  '  speaker/  (Anything  but  that !)  It  was  the 
importance  of  what  he  said  that  constrained  attention  to 
his  utterances.  His  manuscript  (like  Eden's)  was  with- 
out erasure  or  correction  of  any  kind* 


His  brother's  view  of  this  matter  claims  attention  : — 

"Though  he  had  no  special  gift  of  eloquence,  yet,  from 
the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  the  careful  way  in  which  he 
had  t bought  out  the  meaning  of  Sci*ipturet  his  sermcma 
were  composed  rapidly  and  with  ease.  They  flowed 
from  his  pen  without  a  pause,  and  from  this  facility 
of  composition,  there  is  an  ease  and  freshnesa  about 
them  which  conveys  the  impression  of  what  is  spoken 
without  book.  They  exhibit  no  attempt  at  high  finish :  but 
abound  in  clear  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in 
striking  passages  enforcing  his  own  views  of  Divine 
Truthj — his  own   high   standard  of    Christian    life.     I 
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ahoiild  aj  thai  tlie  main  deeigamad  aim  of  hm  1 
was  to  bring  peofde  to  a  knowledge  of  tkeir  tene  pofll- 
don  and  jHtvil^ges  aa  CliristiaDs,  and  lo  eaJiotrt  ihic^  to 
a  fkithfoi  and  earacsi  use  of  ibe  high  gifts  bestowed 
opon  them  throogh  the  GospeL  All  his  powers  wera 
devoted  to  the  earnest  endeavour  to  do  good  in  his 


It  oi^ii  to  huve  been  sooner  mentioned  that  in  1843, 
jiel<ling  to  the  mgent  dstre  of  his  firiends.  Marriott 
pnUtflhed  the  former  of  two  volumes  of  Sermon^ — 
wUdi  proved  the  diief  Uienuy  memorial  which  he  was 
ihatiiiifj  to  leave  behind  him.  He  st jled  the  Tolume^ — 
*  Senmamf  prw^eJ  iefhre  th  VmirerwHf  mmd  fs  &iJker  pboa,* 
They  range  from  1838  to  1843.  In  the  *  Advertiaeraent* 
prefixed,  he  says : — 

''As  the  writer  is  eanscioiia  that  manv  things  are  im- 
perfectly  explained,  he  begs  to  have  that  cooi^tmciion 
put  upon  them  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
uf  tht^  htjly  Catholic  Churcrh  in  all  ages,  and  in  paiiienlar 
of  thai  branch  of  it  to  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
he  bekmgs.'* 

The  seeond  volmne  of  his  SennQ08('^rMa4^  i*  Br^jifieU 
CJkmrei,  BerU,  Oriel  (^iUgt  CUpH,  mtd  oiier  jMu€9^)— 
appeared  in  1850.  It  vras  dedicated  to  his  exoeUoit 
and  devoted  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Marriott^  Curate  of 
Bradfield  and  was  prefaced  by  an  apology  for  the  want 
of  sfyle  and  finish  in  some  of  the  Sermons.  The  aatfaor 
points  out  that  although  he  had  sometimes  **  written  at 
the  notiee  of  a  few  hours,  he  has  often  been  putting 
down  the  thoughts  of  many  years."' — I  will  but  declare 
concerning  both  these  volumes  (so  little  known!)  that 
Ibey  are  simply  priceless,  and  will  richly  repay  those 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inquire  after  them. 

In  the  '  XVeparatory  Thoughts'  to  one  of  his  works. 
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(*  BeflecHofu  in  a  Lent  reading  cf  the  Epistle  to  tke  S<mMm9*^) 
he  says : — 

*'  I  must  fitirive  to  order  all  my  doings  for  the  day,  so 
that  each  may  have  its  proper  place :  and  it  will  be  well 
even  to  attend  to  my  books  and  papers,  that  they  may 
be  rightly  put  in  place,  so  that  I  may  know  where  I  am, 
and  where  my  work  is,  and  may  not  spend  time  uselessly 
in  looking  for  this  and  that,"— (pp.  2-3.) 

Impofisible  it  was  for  any  one  who  knew  the  man  uid 
was  acquainted  with  his  rooms,  to  encounter  the  fore- 
going virtuous  resolution  without  a  smUe.  Those  tooedb 
were  the  very  picture  of  disorder.  But,  I  am  impalieDt 
to  add, — ^they  were  not  in  thai  respect  a  faithful  reflex  of 
his  mind ;  much  less  of  his  spirit.  He  was  no  confoaed 
thinker^<~neither  was  there  any  want  whatever  of 
serenity  and  calmness  in  his  souL  He  could  find  a 
book,  2Uid  the  place  in  a  book  loo,  as  readily  as  any 
studious  man  of  my  acquaintance.  If  you  were  sud- 
denly to  a^k  him  a  profound  question  in  Divinity,  he 
oould.^-and  with  evident  Measure  w^mtd^ — instantly 
focus  his  Uioughts^  and  proceed  to  i»TpV"*  No.  The 
diaorder  was  the  inevitable  icsok  of  Marriotts  over- 
tasked life  and  over^-crowded  shdves; — added  to  the 
poblicdty  of  a  College  staircase^  and  (wliat  e^sy  real 
itedent  at  last  discovers  to  his  TC^grd)  the  mtmBtieocy 
of  ordinary  eollege  accommodation  for  one  who  ia  ai« 
gaged  in  laborioos  research.  UndeniaUe  kowwcr  it  ia 
that  an\ahing  more  uatidly  tlian  Marriott's 
acaicely  be  imagined.  His  librmiy  was  a 
one ;  but  the  FatbeiB  were  inifliiiatfwl  with  dost, — 
sop^ementary  abelvea  eneombered  mwmj  wall^  paaaage. 
angles — Ike  paaqilikla^  wiiiwii  csAalagssBi  w«re  liler* 
ally  without  niunber.  ....  B  k  a  eooifort  to  be  able 
*  iS^  p.  i^fr 


od^ 
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to  add  that,  instead  of  being  scattorf  d  after  liis  death, 
his  hhrary  was  transferred  to  Bradtield, — ^where  it  is 
now  preserved  in  its  entirety*  I  remember  being  in- 
vited by  Mr,  Keble  to  assist  in  securing  the  collection 
for  some  Colonial  sec, — in  South  Africa,  I  think. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  it  was  to  C.  M/s  zeal 
and  liberality  that  S.  Mary  s  is  indebted  for  its  present 
interesting  Vestry,  Allusion  is  made  to  the  small  apart- 
ment, (once,  I  believe,  the  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine,**) 
which  connects  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chancel 
with  the  **old  Congregation-house/' — (for  such  is  the 
proper  designation  of  the  long  vaulted  chamber  beneath 
the  wlarmm, -^oncQ  the  University  library,  now  known 
as  the  *  Law  School ').  Till  his  timCj  S.  Catharine's 
chapel  had  been  the  receptacle  for  the  University  fire- 
engine,^ — then  transferred  to  the  ancient  vaulted  chamber 
already  mentioned,  which  adjoined  it  on  the  iiorth.'^ 


He  M^aa  pre-eminently  one  of  those  friends,  (I  did  so 
greatly  enjoy  their  society  at  Oxford  I),  who  had  no 
objection, — on  the  contrary,  who  loved,— to  talk  freely 
when  we  were  alone  together  about  the  hai'd  things  of 
Scripture,  Woollcombe  was  another  of  these, — and  Kay 
another, — and  Gandell,  another,  I  cannot  say  how  re- 
freshing it  was  to  get  Marriott  on  such  subjects.  I  never 


•  See  Pesball'a  Hutotj  of  Oxford, 

—p.  58- 

'  l^ieliistorkid locality, — (name- 
ly* the  '  old  Cougregfttion-hoose  ^  of 
tlie  UniTerfity,  which  had  lontf 
faUen  mto  %  state  fif  eqDalid  de^e« 
cratton), — wa«  in  187 1  stealouely 
renovated  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tion! of  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
now  Bean  of  \Vinchesier.    Par  a 


period  it  wan  vised  aa  a  chapel  for 
the  *8cholares  non-aticrrpH*  of  Ih© 
Umversity  ;  but  I  am  not  Burprised 
to  learn  1^1887)  that  **  for  a  long 
time  paat  there  have  been  no  Ser- 
vices of  any  kind  held  there,"  and 
that  it  has  again  lapsed  into  a  Btate 
of  entire  negleot.  It  ia  scarcely  a 
habitable  locality, — damp,  dark  ^  and 
much  below  the  external  level. 
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found  him  unprepared.  The  seemingly  tangled  pro- 
phecy on  the  Mount  of  Olivea  being  once  the  subject  of 
conversation,  he  furnished  me  inBtantly  with  the  clue  to 
its  unravelment :  pointing  out  that  ravra  (or  -navra  rama) 
ia  the  expression  invariably  used  to  denote  the  event  in 
the  foreground,  (viz,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem), — ^in 
contradistinction  from  the  end  of  the  World,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  fi  fffi^pa^  or  ^  ^w^pa  IkciVi].^— He  was  always 
fresh  and  original.  [Something  concerning  the  ancient 
allowance  of  Polygamy,  which  (by  an  oversight)  will  bo 
found  further  on  (in  page  355)  should  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  place.]  Our  talk  beiog  once  about  Jael, 
I  asked  him  how  he  got  over  the  difficulty.  He  replied 
instantly, — "  I  suppose  she  regarded  Sisera  in  the  light 
of  a  wild  beast ;  a  creature  to  be  snared  and  destroyed^ 
by  any  possible  method/' — I  perceived  on  such  occasions 
that  he  always  had  his  own  view,— had  thought  the 
matter  out  for  himself — although  he  was  saturated  with 
the  Patristic  method,  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  depai-t  from  what  really  was  Catholic  teaching.  But 
on  iku  head, — (for  the  subject  is  not  only  very  interest- 
ing, but  of  the  highest  importance  also,)— he  shall  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself  To  a  friend  who  *  objected 
to  any  appeal  to  Catholic  Antiquity,  exeept  as  speaking 
through  Councils/  he  replied, — 

"  More  perhaps  than  you  are  aware  might  be  collected 
from  the  early  Councils.  .  ,  .  But  I  will  not  insist  on 
that.  I  should  rather  maintain  that  there  is  a  truly 
Divine  Tradition  in  the  Church,  of  which  the  inductions 
of  individuals  are  only  very  imperfect  pictures,  but 
which  is  represented  with  tolerable  fairness  by  the  con- 
senting testimony  of  various  students.  It  ia  upon  such 
Tradition  (collected,  as  I  believe,  with  supernatural  aid) 
that  the  decrees  of  Councils  are  framed,  as  you  may 

*  S.  M»tt4  rriv.  33,  34,  com|mred  with  ver.  36. 
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read  at  length  in  Vincent  of  LerinSj  or  in  the  history  of 
almoBt  any  Council  AnJ  therefore  I  believe  such  a 
Tradition  to  be  a  real  source  of  Truth,  though  I  cannot 
be  sure  that  I  indlvi dually  got  from  it  the  exact  truth, 
I  prefer  it  to  any  raodern  tradition*  because  no  modern 
tradition  can  ponffiblf/  be  Apostolic  when  it  contradicts  an 
earlier  univrrmi  Tradition/* 

"For  using  such  induction,  and  attributing  a  high 
authority  to  its  results,  we  have  both  the  precept  and 
the  example  of  the  Church  of  England  :  precept,  in  the 
Canon  of  1571,  and  exa7nple  in  setting  foi-th  the  Homi- 
lies, which  make  use  of  passages  from  holy  Fathers  as 
grounds  of  argument,  On  the  particular  subject  in 
question  **  [I  believe  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  referred  to] 
"  you  must  remember  that  we  have  the  Liturgies,  as  well 
as  the  Fathers,  for  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  early 
times :  and  their  testimony  is  more  like  that  of  a  Council, 
than  that  of  an  individual  Doctor."  ^ 

Any  one  reading  with  attention  his  Sermons, — the  two 
precious  little  volumes  (described  at  p.  330  as  published 
in  1H43  and  18^^50,)— will  understand  something  of  his 
delightful  way  of  handling  sacred  subjects  r  his  spirit 
80  calm  and  thooglitful, — so  reverent  and  profound.  It 
is  difficult,  at  the  end  of  many^  years,  to  produce  speci- 
mens :  but  I  will  recall  one  characteristic  incident,  and 
then  pass  on.  Unfortunately  the  subject-matter  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  has  entirely  passed  out  of  my  re- 
collection ;  but  the  external  circumstances  of  the  case 
dwell  as  freshly  with  me  as  if  the  thing  had  happened 
yesterday,  and  these  exhibit  the  man. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1854,  (for  I  was 
commenting  on  S.  John),^ — and  well  into  the  winter,  (for 
the  *snow^  lay  deep  on  the  ground),^ that  I  had  been 
devoting  the  whole  of  more  than  one  long  day  to  the  study 
of  certain  doctrinal  passages  in  the  fourth  Gospel ;  which 

•  To  the  Rpv.  J.  H.  Walker, —  — looth  anniversary  of  the  martyr- 
dated  "S,  Leonard'^,  Jan.  10, 1 845,       dom  of  Abp.  Laud/* 
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must  e\4dcntly  be  regarded  in  connexion  mth  one  another^ 
and  explained  by  the  same  doctrinal  clue  :  but  coneeming 
which  I  had  made  the  perplexing  discovery  that  all  the 
Oreek  Fathers  (as  it  Beemed)  interpreted  them  in  one 
manner,— all  the  Lafin,  in  another.  How  to  reconcile 
the  two,  I  saw  not :  and  who  was  /  to  adjudicate  betwoen 
the  giants  ?  I  was  greatly  distressed.  The  College  clock 
— ^to  quote  an  expression  of  Mr.  Newman's/)— had 
**  struck  as  many  as  ever  it  could,'*  and  I  was  getting 
desperately  tired :  but  (i),  To  go  to  bed  was  out  of  the 
question:  while  [z).  To  postpone  the  record  of  what  had 
been  occupying  me  wholly  for  the  last  13  or  14  hours,  I 
foresaw  would  be  fatal.  The  morrow  was  to  Vve  a  busy 
day :  then  came  Sunday ;  and  by  Monday  morning, — 
Wiere  would  be  the  many  delicate  threads  which  I  now 
held,  as  it  were,  in  my  hand  1  There  were  but  two  men 
(so  at  least  I  judged,)  who  were  competent  to  help  me  : 
Pusey — (but  how  to  persuade  the  porter  to  let  me  in 
through  Canterbury  gate  at  such  an  hour?):  and 
Marriott.  It  was  a  dreary  night.  What  if  ho  should  be 
gone  to  bed  ?  and  the  lamps  out  on  the  break-your-neck 
stairs  ?  .  *  .  "  I  can  but  try,  at  all  events/*  I  told  myself. 
So,  wrapped  in  a  railway-rug,  I  picked  a  path  through 
the  snow,  and  blundered  up  Marriott's  staircase.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  light  under  his  door :  so  he  had  nof  gone 
to  bed.  Half  ashamed,  I  rapped.  "Who's ///*?/?"  I  held 
the  door  open,— and,  of  course,  in  streamed  the  icy  blast. 
A  fractious  voice  again  exclaimed, — ''  Who's  f^af  ?  I  say. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  either  to  come  in,  or  else  to  go 
out?  for  I'm  suffering  from  a  cold   in  my  forehead." 


*  A  man  came  inl&te  to  a  Ciillege  clock  strike,  rir.*' — **  And  Fm  start, 

lecture   (ia.15  p.m.).      Tlie  gentle  Mr.  Soand-iio, — the  dock — vtrnck 

reproof  wii», — ^'  You  lue  vtrtf  late,  — Of  tnan^  at  erer  it  could.**  [Fkmh 

Mx,  Bo-aud-so;'— ''  Didn't  he«r  the  the  late  Rev,  B.  £.  Bridgea.] 
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Sincerely  begging  his  pardon^  I  kicked  the  door  to 
behind  me,  and  advanced.  Marriott  s  expiring  candles 
just  enabled  Iiioi  to  recognize  me :  for  fire-light  there  was 
none.  He  did  not  know  how  to  make  sufficient  amends 
for  his  discourtesy.  He  was  *  So  glad  to  see  me/ — 
'  Wouldn*t  I  sit  down  1 '— *  The  tea  was  not  quite  cold/ — 
*  The  water  would  boil  in  a  minute,* — *  Pray  throw  off 
your  rug/— and  so  on.  Meanwhile,  other  candles  had 
been  lighted  and  the  dying  embers  had  been  raked 
together.  His  kindness  was  touching.  A  few  words 
sufficed  to  explain  my  errand.  I  sat  down  and  so  did 
he.  I  explained,  and  he  listened:  but  soon  he  grew 
restive.  I  named  the  Greek  Fathers  one  by  one,  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory,  Basil,  kc.  and  stated  the  substance  of 
their  remarks.  (I  heard  an  impatient  "  yes,  yes  ") :  then 
I  specified  the  Latins,  informing  him,  one  by  one.  what 
they  each  said,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  (Again 
I  heard,  '*I  know,  I  know.*')  *' Then,  since  you  know, 
tell  me  how  these  Doctors  are  to  be  reconciled;  for  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  opposed  and  inconsistent.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say/*  ....  He  was  silent,  but  slowly 
began  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair » — like  one 
putting  an  infant  to  sleep :  and  after  a  considerable  pause, 
began.  It  was  all  very  lucid, — ^all  very  beautiful :  dis- 
jointed but  logically  coherent.  He  kept  twitching  his 
hand  before  his  forehead,  twitching  and  snatching,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  catch  a  fly.  He  explained  to  me  very 
ingeniously  and  thoughtfully  as  much  as  I  wanted  to 
know  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  fact  I  saw 
it  all,  at  the  end  of  his  second  or  third  sentence.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  /  was  to  be  heard  insisting  on  hie 
letting  nie  depart, — and  /w  was  to  be  seen  insisting  on 
lighting  mc  downstairs.  I  speedily  regained  my  fire- 
sidcj— blotted  several  sheets  of  paper,— and  long  before 
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the  clock  struck  two,  had  forgotten  every  Greek  and 
every  Latin  Father,  —  besides  Charles  Marriott  and 
S.  John  hiniBelf.  In  the  morning,  my  laat  night's  adven- 
ture seemed  the  queerest  of  dreams.  I  awoke  laughing 
at  the  recollection  of  the  dear  fellow's  fractious  "  Who's 
lAal  t "  and  the  proposed  dilemma  that  I  must  "  be  so 
good  as  either  to  come  in,  or  else  to  go  out,'*  ^ 

I  would  fain,  without  more  delay, say  something  which 
should  be  illustrative  of  this  beloved  friend  s  beautiful 
charactor.  Of  his  many  conspicuous  graces  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  ir/ut/f  to  single  out  for  the  foremost  place.  Some- 
times, his  profound  humility  of  spirit  first  presents  itiielf 
to  my  memory ;  at  other  times,  his  singleness  of  purpose : 
at  others,  his  purity  of  heart :  at  others,  his  utter  un- 
selfishness :  at  others,  his  candour  and  forbearance,  (lAai 
cTTteu'tm  which  S-  Paul  [Phil,  iv,  4]  commends).  He  was 
so  indulgent  in  his  estimate  of  other  men's  words  and 
actions  :  severe  only  towards  himself.  Occasionally,  it 
is  the  habitual  consideration  and  kindness  of  his  dispo- 
sition which  forces  itself  on  my  recollection  as  his  pre- 
eminent grace.  But  straightway  there  spring  up,  side 
by  side  with  these,  instances  of  his  rigid  conscientious- 
ness ;  or  again,  tokens  of  his  boundless  charity.  He  was 
about  the  fdire^f  man  I  ever  knew.  Perhaps  his  consistent 
holiness, — the  habitually  devout  and  reverent  tone  of  his 
mind, — was  his  prevailing  characteristic.  There  was 
son^ething  unspeakably  sweet,  and  pure,  and  simple  in  the 
outcome  of  his  habitual  inner  life.  His  was  indeed  a 
heavenly  character.  To  me  he  seemed  habitually  fo  walk 
with  God.  I  fij'st  understood  the  meaning  of  that  Scrip- 
ture phrase  by  closely  observing  /lim,     A  brother-fellow 

*  Unable  to  recall  the  precipe  ob-       the  liwt  worda  of  8.  Jolin  xiv.  aS, — 
jeet  of  my  vit<it,  I  am  b«t  sure  that       where    the  Greek   and    the    Latin 
it  waa  not  the  mjitery  inTolved  in       Fathers  are  umilarlj  divided. 
VOL,  L  Z 
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eacpresses  my  meaning  exactly  when  he  remarks  that 
"  he  seemed  to  move  in  a  spiritual  region  out  of  the  reach 
of  us  ordinary  mortals." 


No  thoughtful  reader  will  be  surprised,  after  all  that 
goes  before,  to  hear  me  declare  that  Charles  Marriott 
afforded  a  signal  instance  of  that  influence  for  good 
which  a  Collegian  of  high  character  and  holy  life  is 
enabled  to  exercise  at  the  University.  One  consequence 
of  this  was  that  many  young  men  came  up  to  Oxford 
recommended  to  his  notice  by  their  Parents,  His 
practice  was, — besides  invitiog  them  to  his  rooms,  calling 
on  them,  or  taking  a  walk  with  them, — to  hold  once  or 
twice  in  the  term  a  kind  of  general  reception  in  the 
Common  Koom :  at  which  some  senior  men  would,  at 
his  request,  look  in  for  half-an-hour.  It  was  quite  a 
lesson  to  see  how  Marriott  conducted  himself  on  such 
occasions.  He  invariably  singled  out  for  attention  the 
most  shy  and  alarmed,  or  the  most  awkward  and  ctMhh^ 
or  the  most  stupid  and  silent,  of  the  youths  present.  He 
would  pursue  these  unprouiising,  unattractive  creatures 
into  the  corner  of  the  room  whither  they  had  retired  for 
concealment;  would  carry  them  tea,  toast,  &c.,  &c..  and 
in  short,  hmd  on  making  friends  with  them.  The  trouble 
he  would  take  on  such  occasions  used  quite  to  astonish 
me.  But  in  truth  it  was  a  part  of  his  Religion.  He  was 
always  the  succourer,  advocate,  champion  of  the  neglected 
and  forlorn;  the  feeble  and  the  friendless;  the  lowly  and 
retiring.  I  have  really  never  seen  any  one  like  him  :  for 
his  acts  of  this  class  were  not  the  result  of  occasional 
conscious  eflfort.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  thus  kind, 
sympathizing,  friendly :  and  to  be  so  at  all  times,^ — and 
to  all.  And,  as  I  waa  saying,  his  example  in  this 
respect,— the  influence  of  his  daily  practice, — was  felt 
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t€  be  a  leavening  power  by  all  who  came  in  Charles 
Marriott's  way. 

His  imfailiBg  good  nature^but  in  fact  it  was  his 
inveterate  Christian  consideration  —  really  knew  no 
bounds.  Overwhehned  (as  he  always  was)  with  all 
manner  of  work,  he  never  denied  himself  to  any  one 
wlio  saw  fit  to  call  on  him,  or  wanted  anything  of 
him,  "  I  see  you  are  too  busy.  I  will  not  disturb  you/* 
once  exclaimed  Edward  King,— (the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  at  that  time  an  undergraduate 
of  Oriel,—**  a  royal  fellow/*  as  C.  M.  used  to  call  him,) — 
and  was  proeeeding  to  leave  the  room.  ''  That  depends/' 
(quietly  rejoined  Marriott,)  **  on  the  relative  importance 
of  what  /  am  doing  and  what  you  have  come  to  me 
about."  The  reply  aptly  expresses  what  the  speaker 
seems  always  to  have  felt— viz,  that  the  1 2  hours  of  every 
day  had  to  be  spent  in  Goo's  service,  and  that  be  was 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand  of  how  GoD  might  be 
most  acceptably  served.  He  therefore  always  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  meet  any  demand  which  might  by 
any  one  be  made  upon  him  for  a  meaBure  of  his  time,  or 
for  a  share  of  his  attention.  A  singular  illustration  of 
the  thing  I  mean,  presents  itself. 

A  poor  man,  (resident  in  his  parish),  having  solicited 
an  interview,  communicated  his  trouble,  which  was  this : 
—With  a  legal  claim  (as  he  felt  sure)  to  considerable 
property,  he  was  yet  unable,  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
pecunious condition,  to  assert  his  rights.  Marriott  bade 
the  man  bring  him  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied, — 
promising  to  consider  it.  Sundry  deeds,  abstracts  of 
wills,  &c.  were  the  consequence  ;  and  the  Vicar, — ^relying 
on  the  light  of  nature, — proceeded  to  unravel  the  problem. 
It  taxed  his  patience  and  his  legal  knowledge  to  the  fulL 
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iiiqiiiiiee  of  a  diflereni  daaa.    Bui — nek  was  the  m 
Hia  ecMopaaiioiiale  naiitie  led  htm  to  sft  the  case  to  Um 
holtom;  andhe  eooldBot^of  eoiii8e,fi3veseewhaiadaDa 
hie  guide  would  lead  Mm. 

I  reeall  another  humble  iDcideni  aomeidiai  in  poin^ 
afid  oertaiDly  in  a  high  degree  diaiaeteiulie.    One  veri 
hoi  afiemooD  in  the  Long  Vaeaiton,  be  entered  my  rooi 
in  beaver  with  a  troobled  brow,  and — '^  Woold  I  go  £1 
a  walkT"     ''Certainly/'    I  took  my  hat  and  preparei 
to  follow  him.    "  You  won't  mind  a  coople  of  hraltl "  hi 
eaid  inquiringly.    (1  groaned  inwaxdly.)    **Do  you  me&a 
th&t  two  boye  are  to  walk  with  us?*'     Yes,  he  meanl 
iAai.     (They  were  two  choristers,  I  believe,  whom  he 
had  promiiied  to  befriend,  and  this  was  how  he  waa 
keeping  hiit   word.)      We   plodded   along   in   profound! 
nlencOf  and  at  last  found  ourselves  on  the  turnpike  road 
to  Kidlington;  the  heat  tropica^ — the  *  brats'  kicking 
up  the  dust  in  front.     At  the  end  of  the  first  half-mit^ 
he  ejaculated, — "I  hope  you  dont  mind  my  not  talk-* 
ing?"     **If  you  are  disinclined  to  talk,  never  mind 
I  can  think."     Rather  ashamed  of  this,  he  straightway 
added,^-*' Unless  you  would  put  up  with  my  talkin, 
about  8.  Augustine.    I  have  been  at  work  upon  him  a] 
day,  and  I  can  really  think  of  nothing  eke,"  The  rejoind 
was  obvious ;  and  a  truly  interesting  conversation  fol 
lowed.     It  proved  in  fact  as  remarkable  a  walk  as 
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ever  took  in  my  life ;  and  would  have  been  a  delightful 
one,^ — but  for  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  *  brats/  On 
getting  baek  to  Orielj  he  challenged  me  to  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  prospect  of  a  quiet  half-hour  in  his  rooms, — witA 
Augustine  for  reference,  and  wifkout  the  boys,  —  was 
charming :  but  at  sight  of  the  dusty  perspiring  urchins, 
his  heart  evidently  melted.  He  let  fall  something  about 
their  *  perhaps  liking  something  to  eat,'  For  all  reply, 
up  rushed  the  young  villains  before  us,  while  behind 
came  '  Eiehard  *  with  two  breakfast  commons  and  a  pot 
of  jam.  The  rest  may  be  imagined,  *  .  *  But  how  was  it 
possible  to  overlook  the  man  s  sincerity  and  self-sacri- 
fice,— the  genuine  kindness  of  heart, — which  could  be 
thus  considerate  towards  the  two  uninteresting  children 
who  had  already  ruined  his  afternoon  and  were  now 
going  to  spoil  his  evening  ? 

From  Trinity  until  the  Christmas  of  1851,  Marriott's 
Curate  at  S.  Mary's  was  the  Kev*  Robert  E.  Sanderson, 
of  Lincoln  College,  —  now  a  Prebendary  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  D.D.  and  Head-master  of  Lancing  College, 
Sussex.  Invited  to  recall  what  he  is  able  of  those  days, 
my  friend  and  neighbour  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  characteristic  and  interesting  narrative.  But 
he  begins,  of  course,  by  lamenting  the  obliterating 
influences  of  six-and-thirty  years : — 

'*  What  can  never  pass  from  my  recollection  is  the 
clear  outline  of  his  personal  aspect  antl  bearing,  his 
ways  and  manner.  And  these  were  very  characteristic, 
and  for  that  reason  were  very  dear  to  those  who  loved 
him  well  for  what  he  was  in  mind  and  heai^t  and  spirit. 

'*  Apart  from  these  general  impressions,  what  remains 
moat  fixed  in  my  memory  are  the  evenings  which,  soon 
after  I  became  his  Curate  at  S.  Mary's,  he  devoted  to 
the  study  with  me  of  the  opening  Chapters  of  the  1st 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  You  knew  his  rooms  better 
than  I  could  desciibe  them.  A  comer  of  a  table  was 
cleared  of  tokens  of  disorder  even  more  incongruous 
than  books  and  papers ;  and  we  set  to  work  with  a  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  only  in  our  hands.  Presently, 
a  Commentary;  then,  a  Greek  Concordance;  then,  a 
Father:  book  after  book  was  hunted  up  from  chair  and 
sofa  and  floor,— rescued  from  what  looked  more  like  the 
ruins  of  a  sacked  and  plundered  library,  than  a  student's 
room.  Of  course  time  was  lost  in  the  search,  and  we 
seldom  got  through  more  than  3  or  4  verses  in  the 
evening.  But  then,  not  a  word  was  passed  over.  And 
a  whole  flood  of  light  was  thrown  fi'om  collateral 
points  of  view  upon  these  words,  until  they  shone  out 
quite  vividly,  as  words  inspired.  The  quiet  and  mono- 
tonous tone  of  his  voice,  full  of  frequent  hesitations,  yet 
always  solemn,  always  reverent,  is  in  my  ear  to  this 
day.  He  taught  as  one  who  was  also  learning.  And 
tltai^  I  take  it,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  expounder  of 
Holy  Scnpture.  Certainly  it  was  the  first  real  lesson  I 
ever  received  in  the  true  method  of  studying  it.  So,  he 
knew  as  little  as  I  did  how  the  hours  passed-  Time  and 
the  world  seemed  forgotten.  The  manner  of  our  reading 
was  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  things  eternal,  and 
concerned  with  them  only, 

**  I  think  we  spent  two  evenings  a  week  for  six  months 
over  these  readings.  Yet  we  did  not  get  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle.  To  the 
student  of  to-day  such  slow  work  would  seem  a  waste  of 
time.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  way  to  prepare  for  *  an 
Examination.'  Fresh  from  the  Schools  however,  this 
seemed  to  me  the  very  merit  of  the  method. 

"  But  what  lavish  kindness  did  he  show  in  all  this ! 
nor  less,  in  receiving  me  every  Sunday  evening  to  dine 
with  him  in  OrieL  I  have,  since,  often  thought  how 
unspeakably  it  would  bore  me  now  to  have,  every  Sun- 
day, to  entertain  the  same  young  Deacon  at  dinner. 
But  Charles  MiUTiott  never  let  himself  seem  to  be  bored. 
And  I  see  now  better,  why  it  was  so.     Though  of  a 
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nature  quite  susceptible  of  provocation,  he  had»  I  doubt 
not,  so  disciplined  himself  by  the  law  of  loving-kindness, 
as  to  have  acquired  a  placidity  which,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  what  he  conceived  to  Vjc  a  duty,  or  a  charity, 
seemed  part  of  himself.  But  I  know  ho  keenly  felt  the 
irritations  when  they  caught  him  unawares*  When 
overworked  and  ill,  the  incessant  rapping  at  his  door  by 
trititTS  and  intruders,  really  was  a  shock  to  him.  I 
can  hear  now  his  patient  (yet  impatient)  cry  *Come  in.' 
His  nerves  were  wounded,  as  the  body  might  feel  hurt 
by  a  blow.  We  have  all  felt  the  same.  But  there  was 
this  difference: — He  patiently  endured  it  for  years  to- 
gether.    He  should  have  quickly  found  a  remedy, 

**  It  was  peculiar  to  him,  in  a  way  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  in  like  degree  in  othei-s,  to  be  asleep,^! 
mean*  to  he  asleep,  not  in  nrm  asleep, — and  yet,  as  if  by 
a  kind  of  unconscious  cerebratlonr  (to  use  a  cant  word), 
to  have  the  power  of  calling  to  mind  what  had  been  said 
the  while  in  his  presence.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
to  me,  when  he  critici-zed  a  Sermon  of  mine  of  which  I 
could  have  declared,— for  I  saw  him  asleep  during  it,— 
that  he  had  not  heard  a  word.  I  cannot  account  for 
this.  Was  it  possible  that  the  brain  ilid  receive,  more 
distinctly  than  Ls  usuab  the  spoken  sounds  and  retain 
them,  till  he  awoke  to  recall  them  for  use  ? 

**  If  his  mental  powers  were  thus  at  times  awake 
when  he  was  asleep,  there  were  times  when  he  was  so 
absent  as  to  be  really  half  asleep  when  he  walked  and 
talked  as  if  awake.  Tliis  would  explain  his  want  of 
readiness  in  giving  expression  to  what  in  truth  he  knew. 
And,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  economy,  it  became  habitual  to 
him  to  say  w^hen  consulted, — '  Don't  trouble  yourself  to 
Und  this  out.     Fusey  knows.     Hell  tell  you/ 

"  In  truth  he  so  taxed,  and  so  neglected  his  bodily  and 
mentiil  powers,  that,  (as  was  inevitable,)  both  gave  way ; 
and  the  end  came  before  he  could  leave  behind  him  any 
permanent  mark  of  his  really  large  powers.  His  great 
industry,  and  his  wide  sympathies,  and  his  atfections 
distracted  him.     He  lacked  concenti^ation.     This   was 
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fatal  to  him  and  his  memory.    And  so  his  life  passed 


It  was  often  remarked  that  Marriott  *'  knew  something 
of  everything."     It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  most  thiDga.     The  variety  and  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  in  departments  quite  foreign  to  his 
own,   often   astonished  his    intimates.      Such   was   the 
versatility  of  his  intellect,  that  it  was  evident  he  had 
left  no  branch  of  Science  wholly  unexplored.     He  was 
conspicuously  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  had  a  most  subtle 
intellect,  delighted  much  in  whatever  problems  ilhistrate 
the  Science  of  Mind.     Some  of  his  playful  remarks  on 
such  subjects  were  of  the  quaintest  and  most  original 
description.      I  was  telliog  him  of  the  distress  I  ex- 
perienced at  the  inveterate  way  a  typographical  error 
would   sometimes   elude   my  vigilance,  however   often 
I  might  read  over  a  printer's  proof.     To  comfort  me, 
(I  suppose,)  he  told  me  that  he  was  troubled  with  the 
same  infirmity  of  vision ;  gravely  adding  that  recently 
while  watching  a  certain  letter,  he  *'  had  di/tfincf/y  ^een  if 
vncurl  if^elf  and  turn  into  " — some  other  letter.— A  quick 
observer  too  he  was.     He  would   sometimes  enter  my 
room  at  night,  muffled  up, — (*the  veiled  prophet'  we 
used  to  call  him), — ^to  tell  me  of  a  circle  of  light  round 
the  moon,  an  Aurora  borealis^  or  some  such  interesting 
phenomenon,  and  invite  me  to  come  out  for  a  moment 
into  the  quadiungle  to  gaze  at  it  with  him.     He  was 
sincerely   fond  of  the  exact   sciences,  and   had  a  real 
acquaintance   with  Astronomy.     On  a  clear  night,  he 
would   often   plant  the    fine    telescope    which    is   kept 
in  Oriel  library  on  the  summit  of  the  College  tower 
in  order  to  observe  the  planets.     This  struck  one  the 
more,  because  not  only  were  his  hands  always  quite  full 
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of  work,  but  his  organism  was  so  delicate  that  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp  was  apt  to  disable  him, — He  studied 
Music,  and  onderat^od  its  theory,  though  as  a  performer 
it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  he  was  but  a  slender 
proficient. — It  must  have  been  from  his  father  that 
he  inherited  his  aptitude  for  Poetry,  which  was  con- 
siderable, I  have  seen  him  sit  down  and  write  twelve 
lines  in  short  rhyming  measure  without  serious  hesitation 
and  delay  .^ — Though  he  was  no  draughtsman,  he  M^as  the 
author  of  a  large  portfolio  of  portraits, — some  of  them 
very  striking  ones, — of  the  members  of  the  Common 
Room,  executed  by  tracing  in  outline  the  shadow  of 
their  proiiles  (o-fftaypa^ta  the  Greeks  would  have  called 
it)  against  the  wall. — At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  made 
Moral  Philosophy  sufficiently  his  study  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  at  Magdalen  College  for  the  vacant  chair* 
Mr.  Newman  in  a  letter  to  the  President, — {'emboldened 
by  the  great  kindness  the  President  had  so  long  showed 
him,*) — strongly  recommended  his  friend  and  brother- 
fellow  for  the  office.  The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  15th, 
1841:— 

**  He  has  lately  been  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Theo- 
logical College  at  Chichester,  a  situation  which  he 
resigned  from  infirm  health.  He  is  a  grave,  sober,  and 
deeply  religious  person :  a  great  reaiJer  of  ee^^lesiastical 
antiquity;  and  has  more  intluence  with  younger  men 
than  any  one  perhaps  of  his  standing.  He  has  lattdy 
become  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Translations  which  we 
are  making  from  the  Fathers.** 

Once,  at  a  College  meeting,  the  Provost  having  turned 
to  him  for  his  opinion  on  an  intricate  question  relating 
to  the  College  property,- — perceived  that  he  was  asleep. 
"Ah  1 ''  exclaimed  Hawkins,  laughing, ''  it  is  useless  ask- 
ing Marriott,  I  see/'    But  Marriott,^ — leaving  off  nodding, 
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and  opening  his  eyes, — to  the  astonishment  of  us  all, 
took  up  the  diacussion  at  the  right  place,  and  delivered 
his  opinion  concerning  the  problem  before  the  soeiety, 
like  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law  of  farms. — He  was 
indeed  of  a  most  inquisitive  tuni,  and  was  always  enter- 
taining himself  witli  some  strange  problem, — e,g.  with 
the  theory  of  sAaving*  I  remember  his  inviting  me  to 
guess  how  many  strokes  of  the  razor  are  necessary  for  a 
single  performance.^ — At  a  fellowship  examination,  he 
proposed  for  one  of  the '  General  Questions/ — (but  his  sug- 
gestion was  overrnled,)^ — ''  Explain  the  piinciple  of  the 
baaf'-jaek^  the  ^moke-jack,  the  boUle-jack''  Accordinglyj  he 
was  greatly  tickled  and  diverted  by  any  utterly  un- 
scientific remark.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  elicit 
from  a  humble  railway  official  the  source  of  a  recent 
accident, — wh^  the  boiler  had  burst.  **  Don*t  you  see/* 
(replied  the  maD),  "  there's  apt  to  remain  in  the  boiler  at 
night,  when  the  fire  is  out,  a  naiufj/  stilpkroim  i?accum,'' — 
which,  in  the  speaker's  view,  was  enough  to  account  for 
any  extent  of  disaster. — An  old  servant  of  his  family » 
who  was  very  prone  to  break  the  family  crockery,  could 
only  explain  each  fre.sh  disaster  by  remarking  that  it  was 
"  eruel  crips  ciomeJ* — The  parish-clerk  of  Bradfield,  being 
much  oSended  with  the  Sunday-school  children's  prac- 
tice of  bringing  their  dinner  to  Church,  and  eatmg  it 
between  the  services, — *'  No»  I  don't  like  it,"  (exclaimed 
the  old  man): ''  it  do  look  so  very  f/o-f?-maticaL'*  ^  *— Hewas 
quite  taken  aback  when  an  undergraduate, — more  skil- 
ful in  driving  a  team  than  in  construing  Greek, — having 
to  read  in  Chapel,  announced  ^'  Here  beginneth  the  fii*st 
chapter  of  the  book  of  i/ie  pmpkel  Barouche'' 

'•  A  relative  of  C.  M.  auppjiea  a  ui&ster.    He  objected  to  the  oliildren 

Bomewhat  different  version   of  this  eating  their  dinners  **  one  boy  here, 

Htory,  Hc<!ording  to  which  the  scene  and  another  there,  Sir,  without  ttay- 

of  the  me»l  was  the  achwl-Pioti*,  iag  gr^oe  nor  nothing/* — W.  F.  R. 
Aud  the  epeaker  the  village  school-  ' 
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ThiB  pliase  of  his  character,^!  mean,  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  was  drollj  absurd,  or  humorous, — must 
have  struck  certain  of  his  intiraates  and  contemporaries 
forcibly ;  for  many  of  them  ^  have  reminded  me  of  itj — 
professing  at  the  same  time  their  inability  to  produce  a 
single  specimen.  **  Have  you  "  (asks  his  cousin  Sophia) 
"  quite  brought  out  the  fact  that,  along  with  his  deep 
seriousness  of  mind,  there  was  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous,—a  peculiar  delight  in  anything  quaint  and  odd  ; 
and  even  a  vein  of  something  like  satire,  which  he  would 
use  to  put  down  anything  he  peculiarly  objected  to?'* 
— ^Of  this  last,  I  can  only  recaD  a  single  instance.  A 
brother-fellow  having  on  the  previous  evening,  mare  sno, 
behaved  himself  somewhat  overbearingly  at  dinner, — 
(they  had  been,  with  other  fellows  of  Oriel,  Anthony 
Froude*B  guests  at  Exeter,)^ejaculated  to  MaiTiott  on 
coming  out  of  chapel, — **  My  friendj  Tm  afraid  I  made 
rather  a  fool  of  myself  last  night/'  .  .  .  ^^  I  observed  noiJtinf) 
nnumial,^'  was  the  other*s  calm  reply. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  out  this  lighter  aspect  of  my 
friend's  character  more  fully,  but  the  general  impression 
is  all  that  dwells  vividly  with  me.  What  has  been 
offered  must  suffice  on  this  head.  I  was  unwilling  that 
Charles  Maniott  should  be  thought  wanting  in  a  trait 
which  no  man  of  genius  was  probably  ever  wholly 
without.  But  it  is  not  the  aspect  of  his  character  which 
habitually  presents  itself  to  me  when  I  think  of  him; 
though,  (strange  to  relate,)  at  the  close  of  life^  when  his 
great  mental  powers  gave  way,  the  sense  of  what  was  droll 
and  incongruous  seemed  among  the  last  to  forsake  him. 

What  I  am  far  more  prone  to  recall^ — far  more  fond  of 
recallingj^is  the  deliberate  purpose  with  which,  (simple 

'  Ai  CuitiiL  E.  F.  WIIboq,  of  EowtUiamjB,  SoiiUiftmpton. 
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as  a  child  in  this  behalf)  he  sought  (anct  fonnd)  repose 
for  his  spirit  in  the  familiar  Ciospel  page.  I  have  Been 
him  refresh  himself  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  see  it  v^lthoni  feeUng  refreshed  also.  The  distractions 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  (which,  to  say  the  tiiith, 
made  Academic  life  a  warfare), — added  to  the  disorder  of 
his  rooms,  (which  really  passed  all  bounds,) — must,  one 
would  have  th oughts  produce  a  state  of  mental  perplexity 
and  unrest  enough  to  crush  the  spirit  and  darken  the 
very  light  of  life*  But  it  was  not  so.  He  had  a  source 
of  inward  calmness, — ^had  access  to  spiritual  consolations, 
— of  which  few  avail  themselves  so  largely*  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  of  a  kindred  nature  to  that  Saint  who 
said, — "When  lam  in  heaviness  I  ivlll  think  upon  God:^* 
and  who  habitually  spoke  of  God  as  'his  stronghold 
whereunto  he  might  always  resort, — his  house  of  defence 
and  his  castle/*  His  cousin  Sophia  having  once  ex- 
pressed to  her  brother  (the  Rev.  Wharton  Marriott)  her 
apprehensions  *'  that  Charles's  innumerable  *  iix)ns  in  the 
lire'  produced  a  burden  of  anxiety  which  would  prove 
too  much  for  him," — *' I  do  not  thiok  so*'  (replied  the 
other):  "he  is  so  entirely  persuaded  that  all  things  are 
as  God  wills, — and  that  lie  will  determine  whether  it  is 
best  that  anything  should  succeed  or  fail, — -that  I  do  not 
think  he  troubles  himself." 

It  may  not  however  be  concealed  that  Marriott's  best 
instincts  were  constantly  exposing  him  to  serious  incon- 
venience. Signally  was  this  apparent  in  respect  of  the 
Printing  estabhshment  which  he  set  up  at  Littlemore. 
After  the  dreary  events  of  the  early  Spring  of  1846, 
when  Mr,  Newman  made  his  mournful  exit  from  that 
village,  Mairiott  (besides  succeeding  to  his  rooms  at 
OrieP)  made  it  his  business  to  become  possessed  of  the 

•  Ps.  Ixivii.  3  :  Im.  a.  (P.  B.  yeraion.)  *  Sfte  below,  p.  388. 
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humble  quarters  in  which  Ms  friend  had   resided  at 
littlemore  since  1842  : — 

"I  have  taken  the  premises  Newman  occupied  at 
Littlemore ;  partly,  Ijecause  I  did  not  wish  that  he  should 
be  embarrassed  with  them  :  partly,  because  I  was  appre- 
hensive lest  any  of  his  new  friends  should  be  led  to  urge 
him  to  put  a  Roman  colony  there, — which  would  bo  no 
good  to  them  and  a  great  annoyance  to  us/'  ^ 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  those  three  or  four 
cottage  tenements  which  Newman  had  made  into  one  by 
merely  connecting  them  externally  with  a  shed  ?  Mar- 
riott persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  a  judicious 
proceeding  to  convert  the  premises  into  a  Frmtuifj  office. 
This,  of  couRaa,  involved  the  paid  services  of  a  super- 
intendent and  of  press-men*  He  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  all  the  many  nameless  requirements  of  a  commercial 
undertaking  must  in  addition  inevitably  be  encountered, 
— as,  the  frequent  purchase  of  type,  ink,  paper,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  Above  all,  there  must  be  a  constant  succession  of 
works  to  print,  or  the  press  must  stand  still.  The  con- 
sequences might  surely  have  been  foreseen.  The  Little- 
more  printing-press  was  a  perpetual  worry  to  him,  as 
well  as  a  heavy  tax  on  his  time  and  drain  on  his  finances. 
I  cannot  say  how  much  it  used  to  distress  me  to  see  such 
an  one  as  Charles  Marriott  laying  down  a  sheet  of 
Augustine  or  of  Theodoret,  in  order  to  unpack  a  heavy 
assortment  of  great  and  small  pica^  newly  arrived  from 
the  type-founder:  or,  toiling  up  to  Littlemore  *"  to  see 
what  the  printers  were  about":  or, — (worst  of  all!) — 
writing  soioething  with  inconvenient  speed  in  order  to 
supply  the  compositors  with  **  something  to  go  on  with/* 
Writmg  to  Bp.  Selwyn  (ilay  14th,  1846),  he  had  said, — 

"  I  am  reading  S.  Augustine  De  cattckkandU  rudUmM 
*  To  Mm  oouua  Fitsherbert,— BiAdaeid,  Eutor  thj  1S46. 
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with  my  Missionaries  that  are  to  he,  and  I  recommend  it 
decidedly  to  the  notice  of  such  persons,  not  only  for  doc- 
trine, but  for  some  very  valuable  practical  hints."  [At 
the  end  of  a  year  and-a-half,] — *'My  press  at  Littlemore 
gets  on  slowly,  and  it  will  \^  some  months  before  I  can 
finish  S.  Augustine  Be  catechizamlin  rudii/usj'  ^ 

At  foot  will  be  found  indicated  a  few  of  the  publieationB 
(not  original)  which  emanated  from  this  press,  ^  In 
many  instances  however,  (as  alread}^  hinted.)  he  printed 
at  Littlemore  short  things  of  his  own.  ^  Of  these,  one 
in  particular  deserves  honourable  mention.  I  allude  to 
a  little  volume  entitled  "  HinU  on  Private  Devotion''  It 
extends  to  84  pages,  bears  date  1 848^  and  is  dedicated 
to  Alexander  Forbes,  the  pious  and  accomplished  Bp.  of 

tbe  Littlemore  Preat,  but  the  plan 
was    not    carried    any   further*] — 

*  Mjfmnali'  nccundnm  Ugam  imigmn 
ae  praedarae  EccUn^e  Saridhurten- 
*!*«,*  <S:^.^*/V«»«  Priratae,  in  Stu- 
dio^ioruui  gratium  eoUectae,  et  Hegia 
authorit&te  approbatae^  k.  D,  1568  ' ; 
— H  flmall  iquare  volume  of  690 
pages.  The  copy  he  gave  me  (*  Con* 
tubernalif  Aimco>  Adjutori,*)  bears 
date  March  1854. — *  ^acra  Aca- 
demita.  Freces  atque  Cantica  in 
Btudioaorum  usnin.* — *  A  Scnmm 
preached  at  Littlemore,  at  the  eon* 
secration  r>f  the  new  Chancel/  by 
Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.^ 

*  Family  Prayer*^  with  Prayers  for 
grown  PexsouB  and  j'oung  Children, 

for  the  the  of  ike  Paruk  of  Brad- 
Jit  hL*  [This  was  reprinted  in  1869.] 
The  Address  ie  signed  by  ^Jobn 
Marriott '  and  *  John  le  Meflurier.' 

*  i<ck(ioi  Prayer*  for  Morning  and 
Evening ' ;  compiled  by  the  Rev* 
W.  J.  Butler,  Vicar  of  Wantage, 

"  See   below,  the  long   note  at 


^  Nov,  4th,  1847.  See  backup.  31 K 
"  Befiide»  the  work  a  already  in- 
dicated,—* The  Danger  of  Schwn,* 
^[a  sermon  preached  (1 806)  by  Mi 
father  at  Dr*  8andford*s  oonRecrar 
tion]  :    Oxford,    1847,    pp*    13.— 

*  Pmilm  csciJ",  in  Parte  for  the  day/ 
[It  bearn  no  date]. — *Praytr»  for 
F&^Eon9  afiiociated  in  aid  of  ChrU- 
tian  Mitmonit,* — Littlemore,  1848, 
pp,  13. — *  Ocea*io7ml  ll4^fi<^i&mi  upon 
several  subjects/  by  the  Hon.  R. 
Boyle,  &C.  [Originally  publi§hed 
in    1665.     The    preface    is    dated 

*  Littlemore/     1848.!    pp.     389,— 

*  Lecture*  on  the  Hiatortf  of  Enfj* 
kind  *  for  young  i>er*onH  ;  vol.  i. 
Anglo-Saxon  period, — by  a  Lady 
[Mrs.  Trevelyan], — 2  vols.  iimo. 
1850-4.^*  The  Life  and  TitrtrM  of 
Jfineniar^  Ah  p.  0/  lihcimi^y  by  the 
late  J .  C\  Prichard,  vicar  of  Mitch  am, 
formerly  fellow  of  Oriel,  1849,  PP* 
566.  [lids  work  had  been  written 
by  his  friend  while  at  Madeira  and 
Barbados  in  search  of  health.  It 
was  intended  to  form  one  of  a  series 
of  Eoclesiaiitical  Biographies  from 
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Brechin,  It  reached  a  third  edition  in  1850,  is  very 
valuable,  and  ought  to  be  far  better  known  than  it  seems 
to  be*     His  publisher  was  Mr,  Parker  of  Oxford. 

While  on  thia  subject,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
omit  Bome  record  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Marriott  was  <irawn  into  supporting  a  Quixotic 
commercial  undertaking  which  went  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Universal  Purveyor  *': — 

"  The  object  of  if'  (writes  his  brother  John)  '*  was  to 

f^lace  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  necesaariea  of  life  on 
what  he  believed  to  be)  a  better  footing;  and  the 
prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  goods.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  do  away  with  the  miachiefs  of  excessive  coui pe- 
tition, and  the  practice  of  false  advertising  and  puffing 
of  goods.  His  friends  gi*eatly  regretted  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  become  involved  in  this  scheme, — for  which 
he  was  wholly  unfit,  alike  by  education  and  by  habits. 
But  he  believed  it  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  great 
work  for  good,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
give  it  up.  The  result  was  the  waste  (for  it  proved 
an  utter  failure)  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  a  degree  of  worry  and  trial  to  himself,  which  I 
am  convinced  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  on  the 
malady  which  cost  him  his  life,"    ^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  certain  of  Marriott's 
best  instincts  were  apt  to  bring  him  into  trouble. 
One  sad  example  of  this  is  already  before  the  reader.  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  there  was  also  a  grotesque 
element  in  the  practical  operation  of  some  of  his  chiefest 
graces.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  often  funny  in  my 
reminiscences  of  what  was  in  reality  as  sad  a  life  as  any 
in  this  collection,  and  of  a  character  which  was  so 
supremely  holy  also.  But  if  the  reader  is  to  be  informed 
what  manner  of  man  Charles  Marriott  actually  was,  the 
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traits  must  be  set  down  as  they  present  themselves,  or 
it  will  not  be  a  faithful  portrait. 

He  was  "  given  to  hospitality,"  and  entertained  largely. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  gave  *' dinner  parties.*'  He 
brought  his  strangers  into  HaE.  But  in  fact  every  one 
of  distinction  in  the  Church  who  visited  Oxford,  either 
knew  him  or  else  brought  him  letters.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  learned  Romish  ecclesiastic — as  Dom  Pitra — who 
was  his  guest ;  and  delightful  it  was  to  meet  men  of  that 
stamp  at  his  table.  Especially  at  breakfast,^ — {that 
characteristic  Oxford  meal !)— he  was  fond  of  entertaining 
visitors,  and  careful  to  invite  men  of  kindred  pursuits  to 
meet  them. 

An  American  Bishop  for  example,  attended  by  three  of 
his  Clergy,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  would  present 
himself  at  Mairiott's  door, — who  instantly  asked  them 
all  four  to  breakfast  next  morning,  and  sent  off  cards  by 
his  servant  to  certain  of  his  intimates,  who  found  them- 
selves invited  to  meet  the  straugera  Ho-morrow  at  9 
o*clock/  On  his  way  from  Hall  or  Chapel — or  in  the 
street — he  would  ask  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
as  he  happened  to  encounter  them.  Unfortunately,  he 
kept  no  reckoning.  The  result  may  be  imagined.  On 
entering  the  dear  man  e  rooms  next  morning,  whereas 
breakfast  had  been  kid  for  ten,  fifteen  guests  had 
assembled  already.  While  we  were  secretly  counting 
the  tea-cups,  another  rap  was  heard,  and  in  came  two 
University  Professors.  All  laughed :  but  it  was  no 
laughing  matter,  for  still  another  and  another  person 
presented  himself.  The  bell  was  again  and  again 
rung:  more  and  more  tea  and  coffee, — ^muffins  and  dry 
toast,-— butter  and  bread, — cream  and*  eggs, — chops  and 
steaks, — were  ordered  ;   and  '  Richai'd '  was  begged  to 
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•spread  my  other  talile-cluth  on  my  other  table:  The 
consequence  was  that  our  host's  violoncello, — fiddle- 
strings  and  music-books, — printers'  proofs  and  postage 
stamps,  —  medicine-bottles  and  pill-boxes,  —  respirator 
and  veil,  — grey  wrapper  for  his  throat  and  green 
shade  for  his  eyes, —  pamphlets  and  letters  innumer- 
able,— ^//  were  discharged  in  a  volley  on  to  the  huge 
sofa.  At  last,  by  half-past  nine  (thanks  to  Richard*s 
superhuman  exertions)  twenty  of  us  (more  or  less)  sat 
down  to  breakfast  ....  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
meal  was  an  entii*e  Boccess, — as  far  as  the  strangers  were 
concerned.  They  were  greatly  entertained,^^ — in  more 
senses  than  one.  There  was  plenty  of  first-rate  conver- 
sation too,  Good-huniour  certainly  prevailed  univei-sally. 
The  delightful  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  so 
painfully  conspicuous,  and  the  experience  (to  strangers)  so 
unique  I  .  ,  .  But  O  the  consequences  of  such  a  mv^imwage 
to  the  poor  overworked  student  when  the  guests  were 
gone,  and  the  serious  business  of  the  day  had  to  com- 
mence! Chaos  must  first  be  reduced  to  order: — the 
letters  must  he  read  and  answered: — the  proof-sheets 
scrutinized  and  annotated: — there  would  be  c-allers  to 
attend  to, — bores  to  encounter,— engagements  to  keep. 
And  long  before  fhaf^  the  second  post  would  have  come 
in,  and  perhaps  another  hatch  of 'illustrious  strangers* 
would  have  announced  their  arrival.  The  guud  part  in 
which  MaiTiott  took  all  this  kind  of  thing,  was  to 
me  astonishing.  I  remember  more  than  once  teasing 
him  on  such  occasions  by  gravely  inquiring. — **  Don't 
you  think,  dear  fellow,  that  you  and  I  should  both 
be  greatly  improvLMJ  if  we  were  to  get  married?"  The 
subject  was  of  course  far  too  solemn  for  a  light  response. 
Ho  would  reply  as  gravely, — "  Wht'U  our  fi'iends  find 
AngeU  to  marry  them,  I  think  you  and  I  may  be  content 
TOL.  I,  A  a 
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to  let  marriage  alone,** — or  worda  to  that  precise  effect, 
Uis  allusion  was  to  Mrs.  Aeland, — aa  perfect  a  Christian 
gentlewoman  as  ever  adorned  society:^  a  most  delightful 
person. 

Certain  of  Marriott's  contemporaries,  remarking  on 
his  personal  peculiarities,  have  made  prominent,  almost 
exclusive,  mention  of  his  absent  manner, — his  aptness  to 
fall  asleep, — his  strange  nervousness:  have  treated  him 
in  short  as  if  he  had  been  a  curiosity,  a  phenomenon 
and  nothing  more.  But  are  such  matters  deserving  of 
more  than  slight  incidental  notice  ?  They  were  the  mere 
accidents  of  the  man.  Truly  has  it  been  remarked 
concerning  him  that^— 

"He  never  spared  himself,  and  did  not  allow  himself 
sufficient  rest.  He  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  spare  the 
time  necessary  for  sleep;  and  this  probably  helped  very 
much  to  wear  out  his  strength,  which  was  never  very 
great.  He  frequently  suffered  from  illness,  of  which 
continual  drowsiness  was  one  of  the  symptoms ;  but  he 
always  contrived  to  shake  it  off  when  there  was  work 
to  be  done/'  * 

His  peculiarities, — call  them  infirmities  if  you  will, — 
if  they  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  might  surely  be  e3^plained 
also,  as  well  as  count er-hafanced.  Only  fair,  for  example, 
would  it  be  straightway  to  add  that  Marriott's  familiar 
talk  was  always  original  and  supremely  excellent, — that 
his  chance  remarks  generally  left  you  something  to 
think  about.     His  w^ords  with  reference  to  8criptmx%  in 


'  I  fjiay  be  allowed  to  mention, 
out  of  love  and  veEeration  for  the 
memory  of  that  luliniraMe  Ijuly, 
tliat  after  her  deftth  (October  35  th, 
1878),  more  ih»n  one  choice  epeci- 
nien  of  womankiiid  remarked  to 
ma  aomewh&t  m  fdlaws : — "  I  bo- 


lieve,  if  here  in  Ox^ford  we  bftd  to 
name  one  model  wom&n  whom  we 
should  wish  to  repireient  our  sex, 
we  fihotdd  all  Agree  in  muiiing — 
Sarah  Acland." 

'  Literary  Churchman, — Oct.   1 
1858:— p.  359. 
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particular,  which  were  always  thus  weighty,  keep  coraing 
back  to  me,  at  the  end  of  thii-ty  yeai*3,  when  I  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  them.  Talking  of  the  allowance  of  poly- 
gamy in  the  ancient  days,—*'  You  may  observe  **  (he  once 
remarked  thoughtfully)  *"  that  we  are  constantly  told 
of  the  domestic  misery  which  it  occasioned.  We  are 
generally  shown,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  it  eventually 
led  to  deplorable,  even  iAi  ilrtadful  consequences/*  (How 
grand  a  commentary  on  Jacobs,— on  David's  sorrows! 
Why,  it  is  the  story — iv  6K(y<^ — of  the  disruption  of  the 
Kingdom !} 

Then,  for  his  habits.  Nothing  was  commoner  than 
to  hear  him  rallied  for  falling  asleep  at  the  wrong 
moment, — at  S.  Mary's,  for  instance,  during  the  Univer- 
sity Sermon.  (By  the  way,  he  once  told  me  that  the 
only  preacher  who  ever  had  the  power  to  keep  him 
awake  was  Mr.  Newman.)  In  part  constitutionah  this 
habitual  drowsiness  was  certainly  in  part  the  result  of 
excessive  brain-work, — so  that  he  was  at  all  times  not 
indisposed  to  close  his  eyes,  and  presently  to  slumber. 
He  commonly  wore  a  black  silk  skull-cap,  the  nodding  of 
which,  during  the  University  Sermon,  certainly  had  a 
droll  effect.  Singular  to  relate  however, — (let  me  be 
forgiven  for  again  referring  to  this  peculiarity), — Mar- 
riott's power  of  aiienfion  waa  not  by  any  means  effectually 
suspended.  He  always  knew  w^hat  the  Sermon  had  been 
about,^bctter  than  many  who  boasted  that  they  had 
kept  wide  awake.  ^ — Again,  quite  true  is  it  that  when 
suddenly  accosted  in  the  street,  especially  by  strangers, 
he  would  exhibit  hesitation,  perhaps  would  look  be- 
wildered, would  even  stare,  and  for  a  few  moments  not 
utter  a  word.     More  than  that.     He  was  at  all  times 

^  J  nines  B.  M«vlej  had  the  iMune  mfiraiiiy,  and  ih«  saine  peoulianty 
See  hk  Lctt/er$,—p.  61 . 
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prone — in  the  Commoo  Roum  especially— to  subside  into 
fits  of  silence.  But  really,  (so  at  least  it  ever  seemed  to 
me),  this  was  only  either  (1),  Because  he  was  very  tired 
and  had  nothing  paitieular  to  say:  or  else  (2)»  Bec^uBe 
he  was  oppressed  with  secret  meditation:  or  else  (3), 
Because  the  topic  in  hand  was  one  on  which,  if  he  de- 
livered himself  at  all,  he  must  speak  with  more  delibera- 
tion, and  at  greater  length,  than  was  practicable  at  such 
a  moment  and  before  such  an  auditory:  for  he  was  con* 
Bcientious  to  a  degree.  Certainly,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sationj  he  was  not  wanting  in  quickness  or  vivacity. 
I  do  not  of  course  forget  that  if,  when  alone  together, 
you  appealed  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  some  very  giuve 
matter,  he  was  apt  to  look  steadfastly  at  you,  and  pause 
for  several  seconds  before  making  any  reply :  but  by 
this,  you  wore  always  greatly  the  gainer.  On  recvle 
(says  the  proverb) /^r^z/r  tnleux  muter.  Unconsciously,  (as 
it  seemed),  he  was  taking  time  to  think ;  and  yet,  not  so 
much  pausing  to  clear  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
as  taking  a  moment  to  consider  how  he  might  put  Ith 
view  of  the  problem  most  intelligibly  and  suasively 
before  i/oit.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  a  rule,  his 
words  were  thoughtfuL  weighty  and  worth  hearing. 
Often,  his  casual  remarks  were  profound, — far-reaching, 
— affording  evidence  that  the  man  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded had  well  considered  the  subject,  and  had  taken 
a  larger  or  a  deeper  view  of  it  than  the  generality  of 
his  fellows.  I  find  this  feature  so  admirably  touched 
in  a  brief  notice  which  appearetl  immediately  after 
his  decease,  that  I  shall  here  simply  transcribe  the 
passage : — 

"In  society  he  was  generally  silent  and  thoughtful, 
l>ut  very  observant  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him, 
iSeldom  speaking  unless  spoken  to,  and  then  often  taking 
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several  minutes  before  he  gavi3  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  had  perhaps  been  asked  heedlessly,  but  of  which 
he  saw  all  the  bearings  better  than  the  pei^son  who  had 
asked  it,  he  would  not  give  his  answer  until  he  had 
tiu^ned  the 01  all  over  in  hia  mind :  and  then  it  would  be 
so  cautious  and  guarded,  that  li  was  mmeftMes  ffitficHit  to 
fathom  kiH  meantftu  ;  but  when  the  hearers  had  arrived  at 
it,  they  found  a  (hidh  in  it  which  ihty  had  lUtle  anticipataV*  * 

Never,  to  my  mind,  did  C.  M.  appear  to  more  advantage 
than  when  for  a  few  days  he  made  himself  one  of  a 
domestic  circle.  His  eofmii^ratenem  on  such  occasions 
was  even  extraordiuaiy.  He  at  once  threw  ott'his  cares 
and  his  silent  tits, — ^entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  little 
household, — waa  full  of  quaint  sayings  (which  were  long 
remembered)  and  entertaining  anecdotes  (which  were 
well  worth  telling).  The  tone  of  his  conversation,  the 
tendency  of  his  remarks,  was  always  the  best  imaginable. 
Chivali'ously  courteous  and  indulgent  towards  the  ladies 
of  the  family, — instinctively  seizing  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  trifie  of  the  hour,— he  always  seemed  to  lift 
ffp  the  table-talk,  as  well  as  to  sanctify  it.  It  was  more 
than  once  remarked  to  me  by  one  who  is  now,  with  him, 
in  bliss,—-"  Whenever  he  comes  among  us,  he  always 
seems  to  bring  a  blessing  with  him*" 

His  sympathy  was  excessive :  hia  heart,  most  tender 
and  affectionate.  There  was  something  almost  womanly 
in  his  kindness.  At  a  season  of  bitter  affliction  (it 
was  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854)  I  remember  re- 
ceiving one  particular  visit  from  him.  It  was  a  raw 
comfortless  night, — the  wind  howling  up  the  college 
staircase.  Who  could  it  he  1  What  could  any  one 
want  with  me  on  such  a  night, — at  such  an  hour? ...  It 
was  Marriott.    He   entered ;    divested   himself   of  his 

*  See  the  reference  above^  in  note  '  (p.  354). 
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cloak, — ^wrapper, — veil,  I  still  could  not  imagine  what 
had  brought  him, — for  he  said  nothing:  but  sat  down  near 
me,  and  sadly  surveyed  the  fire,  I  ^oon  fell  what  his  errand 
must  be.  He  knew  my  heart  was  heavy — was  aching.  He 
had  come— to  keep  me  company:  and  be  sat  silent^  like 
JobV  friends ;  and  for  the  same  excellent  reason.'^ 

Perhaps  his  prevailing  grace.^certainly  his  most 
interesting  chaiticteristiCj — was  his  unbounded  Charif^^ 
using  that  word  of  course  in  its  Gospel  sense*  He 
recognized  the  good  in  everything  and  in  everybody:  in 
his  opponents. — and  in  conflicting  schools  of  thought, 
— and  in  rival  parties, — and  in  unsound  books, — and 
in  false  philosophy.— and  in  erroneous  propositions. 
When  we  were  reading  over  the  papers  of  candidates 
for  a  Fellowship,  and  perhapi^  making  merry  over  some 
extremely  foggy  production,—'*  O ''  (MaiTiott  would  ex- 
claim) ''  the  man  ka^  a  view !  '*  And  he  would  proceed 
to  hammer  out  what,  to  his  apprehension,  the  man 
(though  he  certainly  had  not  said  it)  at  least  had  in- 
tended to  say.  This  wonderful  kindness  and  eon-^ 
mderafene»s  of  disposition :  this  indomitable  readiness 
to  make  allowances  for  everybody,  and  determination 
to  see  "good  in  everything," — resulted  in  a  loveliness 
of  character  which  thei-e  is  really  no  describing.  He 
never  said  a  harsh  thing, — nor,  I  verily  believe,  thought 
very  ill, — of  anybody.  You  could  not  vex  him  more 
than  by  launching  out  against  some  common  acquaint* 
ancc,  of  whom  you  entertained  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion. — But,  in  fact,  you  ran  the  risk  of  throwing 
him  off  his  balance,  if  you  did  :  for  though  the  indi* 
vidual  was  no  friend  of  his,  but  an  avowed  and  trouble- 
some   opponent,   and    a   highly   objectionable   creature 

*  Job  ii.  13. 
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into  the  bargain, — he  would  not  allow  the  harsh  cen- 
Kure  to  pass  unchallenged.  Ready  was  he,  on  the 
contrary;  to  discover  all  manner  of  extenuating  cireum- 
stances,  or  he  would  invent  an  ingeniouB  hypothesis 
to  cover  the  man  b  latest  delinquency.  The  consequence 
waa^he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  any  one 
was  an  iinpostorj  or  was  taking  advantage  of  hb  sim- 
plicity. This  easiness,  and  utter  absence  of  suspicion, 
often  entailed  inconvenient  results.  He  was  incessantly 
beset  by  beggars :  was  always  being  preyed  upon :  knew 
to  his  cost  what  it  is  to  live  on  a  College  staircase,  and  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  very  kind  gentleman/' 

No  scheme  of  benevolence  lay  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
Charles  Marriott  than  the  founding  of  a  College  or  Hall 
for  the  reception  of  Poor  Students.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this,  and  no  other,  was  the  avowed 
purpose  and  intention  of  those  very  *  Founders  and  Bene- 
factors* to  wdiose  piety  and  munificence  the  Colleges  of 
our  two  Ancient  Universities  are  indebted  for  their 
existence,  he  resented,  wdth  wliat  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  holy  indignation,  the  practical  exclusion  of  poor  men 
from  the  benefits  of  an  University  career.  Many  of 
the  Colleges  are  plainly  declared  in  their  Statutes  to 
l>0  eleemosynary  foundations.  What  else,  for  instance, 
is  the  College  to  which  he  and  I  belonged, — concerning 
which  the  Founder  says, — - 

"Hoc  enim  in  efi,dem  domo  specialiter  observari 
volumus,  ut  circa  eos  qui  ttd  /utju^fmodi  eieemosffttae  par- 
ticipium  adniittendi  fuerint  diligenti  solicitudine  cave- 
atur,  ue  qui  praefer  humiie9^  indhjenit^^  ad  studium  babiles, 
proficere  volentes,  recipiautur *"i^ 

•  In  proof  that  the  CoUegca   of  encouragement  of  LeajtUDg  in  ik€ 

Oxford^Cthe  remark  mppUea  equally  *Qn*  of  poor  ParenU,  the  reader  ii 

t">  tboae  of  Cambridge] — were  id-  referred  to  the  end  of  tlie  present 

tended  by  fclieir  Foanders  for  the  volume,  Appendix  {G), 
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Eijually  patent  is  the  fact  that  our  ancient  Colleges 
have  entii-ely  drifted  away  from  this*  the  known  in- 
tention of  their  Founders, — have  completely  lost  sight  of 
their  very  ramm  d\Hre,  From  causes  which  it  is  need- 
less to  specify, — Oxford  has  become  exclusively  an 
Univei'sity  for  the  rich.  And  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Kcble  College,  is  it  at  this  instant  possible  to  procure 
the  full  benefiti*  of  an  University  education,  except  at  a 
cost  which  is  simply  ruinous  to  persons  of  slender  re* 
sources ;  utterly  unapproachable  by  the  actually  poon 
No  doubt,  if  a  youth  is  able  to  compete  successfully  for 
a  *  Scholarship/  the  case  is  different:  but  how  can  such 
a  result  be  expected  for  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  early 
advantages  at  all  ?  To  insist  therefore  that  it  is  as  fair 
for  one  as  for  another,  that  benefactions  of  this  class 
(worfch  from  70/.  to  100/*  a  year),  should  be  the  rewards  of 
*  mertt^ — is  to  talk  nonsense.  It  is  no  *  Merit  *  ivhattvtr  if 
a  youth  of  iH,  from  the  sixth  foiin  of  one  of  our  public 
schools, produces  a  vastly  better  Greek  or  Latin  exercise 
than  a  youth  of  20  or  2 1  who  has  blundered  his  way  into 
the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  with  few 
external  helps*  or  none.  Does  not  *  merit  *  dwell  rather 
with  hirn^  who,  fired  with  a  sublime  ambition,  and  in 
resolute  defiance  of  "  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar," 
presses  forward, — as  if  encouraged  by  tlio  beckoning  of  a 
viewless  hand:  secretly  conscious  of  power,  and  only 
asking  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  existence  provided 
him,  and  be  allowed  '  fair  play "!.,,'  Time  and  I 
against  any  twol*  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  //><?,  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  has  not  felt  it  ? 

To  provide  some  remedy  for  this, — {not  by  the  pre- 
posterous method  recently  adopted  by  the  University .  of 
suffering  men  to  lead  nofi-coiiegiaie  lives  in  Oxford^  and 
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i^ventually  to  scramble  througli  the  Schools  as  best  tht'V 
may, — with  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  place  exct'pt  a 
barren  degree)* — Maniott,  as  I  have  said^  was  unremitting 
in  his  efforta  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  College  or 
Hall  for  the  reception  of  Poor  Students :  and  so  to  confer 
upon  its  inmates  the  advantages  of  an  University  course^ 
— without  the  fatal  drawback  of  entailing  upon  them  at 
the  same  time  a  ruinous  outlay.  This  (he  saw  clearly) 
would  be  far  piefi  rable  to  the  plan  of  planting  them 
in  the  existing  Colleges, — where  the  rate  of  expenditure 
is  fixed  by  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  fashion  far  higher 
than  could  pot^sibly  be  made  consistent  with  the  strait- 
ened financial  resources  of  the  class  which  he  desired  to 
)>enetit.  Not  that  the  aiHmui  of  such  a  College  would  of 
necessity  be  dmwn  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society.  His 
undergraduates  would  probably  be  for  the  most  part, — 
what  to  a  large  extent  our  undej-graduates  at  present 
are,— the  sons  of  persons  exercising  liberal  professions 
or  engaged  in  commerce:  aof^iail^^  therefore,  uiidistin- 
guishable  from  the  rest  of  the  Academic  body.  The 
one  difference  would  have  been  the  essential  condition 
for  their  being  admitted,  viz.  the  public  avowal  that  they 
were  alike  unable  to  pay  from  loo/,  to  250A  a  year 
— (aye,  or  an^fJtimj  like  /V,)— for  the  privilege  of  an 
University  education,  and  incapable  of  competing  suc- 
cessfully for  those  prizes  which  are  invariably  the 
rewards  of  previous  training  of  a  high  order,— viz. 
College  Scholarships. 

His  benevolent  heart  was  alwaj^s  full  of  this  project. 
In  1 H48  he  addressed  a  ^-^ Letter  to  the  llei\  E.  C.  UboUcombe^ 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jialliol  Coilrffe,  on  Untt-ersity  Ejcteuinon^ 
and  the  Pmr  Scholar  Qaention,*'  Mr*  Wooll combe  had 
previously  published  a  Letter  to  the  Provost  of  Worcester 
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rm  the  same  subject,  to  which  Marriott  wished  to  call 
attention,  and  to  add  further  suggestions  of  his  own.  His 
early  death  was  the  principal  occasion  why  this  high- 
ftouled  project  eventually  came  to  nothing:  but  he  is 
kno^^j  to  have  obtained  promises  of  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  such  a 
Hall  as  he  contemplated,  and  a  modest  fund  was  actually 
raised  and  vesited  in  Trustees,— -which,  had  he  lived,  might 
liy  this  time  have  grown  into  a  permanent  blessing  to 
the  University.  ...  I  have  said  so  much  on  this  subject 
ill  ilie  humble  hope  that  in  future  years  some  one  like 
tli;j  muniticent  Mereliant-prince  who  in  our  own  days 
hftA  founded  and  endowed  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
nuiy  be  moved,  after  reading  what  has  been  above 
niiered,  to  bestow  on  the  Church  the  incalculable  benefit 
of  such  a  College  as  has  been  indicated.  Marriott, 
boHideK  pleilghig  himself  largely  towards  the  foundation 
t>f  a  College  lor  poor  scholars  in  Oxford*  was  a  liberal 
jiromoter  of  WiUiam  Sewell's  work  at  Radley  and  of 
Kdwarfl  Muiiro's  work  at  Harrow  Weald. 


But  tliure  was  another  cognate  scheme  of  benevolence 
whieli  Charles  Marriott  as  fondly  cherished, and  which  at 
une  time  he  considered  to  be  on  the  very  eve  of  practical 
devtdopment.  As  far  baek  as  Uk^  year  1842  he  had 
Bufticienily  matured  his  design  to  announce  it  in  the 
following  terms  to  the  Rev.  K  Coleridge: — 

•'  My  dear  Coleridge, — If  my  plan  is  permitted,  I  think 
tif  wt^ndiiig  the  following  n^>tiet^  to  IVinnds,  but  not  making 
il  ijuite  public* 

*'  It  has  boen  determineil,  in  enu.srjpienceof  communica* 
tions  (vA\\n  some  of  the  Cnhnilal  liishtjps,  to  open  a  house 
at  Oxford  for  the  pre[iaratinn  uf  t  Vri<liilates  for  Holy 
Oi'dei's,  who  are  disposed  to  l»egin  life  on  the  principle  of 
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being  conk'nt  with  food  and  raiment,  and  serving  where 
they  are  most  needed,  and  wherever  the  Bishop  under 
whom  they  serve  may  place  them.  With  this  view  a 
plan  of  preparation  is  offered  to  those  who  can  be  well 
recommended,  and  are  at  the  same  time  ii^^lling  to  live 
by  strict  rule,  and  in  a  homely  manner.  They  will  have 
to  do  some  things  for  themnelves  which  ai'e  usually  don© 
by  servants:  bnt  nothing  of  this  kind  will  be  expected 
of  them,  which  is  not  shared  by  the  person  who  presides 
over  the  House.  Tliey  will  be  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  service  of  the  Church,  except  in  ease  of  sickness  ; 
and  to  be  regularly  present  at  the  devotions  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  House ;  and  to  abstain  from  every  practice 
that  is  in  the  least  unsuitable  to  such  au  establishment. 
Each  will  have  a  bed-room  to  himself,  but  there  will  be 
one  or  more  common  sitting-rooms,  according  to  the 
numi>er9.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  apply  for  admis- 
sion who  is  not  prepared  cheerful Iv  to  observe  the  utmost 
mgnlarity.  These  terms  are  not  likely  to  lie  tempting  to 
many,  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  whose  views  are  chiefly  in 
the  service  of  Goo  and  its  rc^ wards,  may  find  here  an 
opportunity  of  fulfdling  their  earnest  wishes,  and  the 
help  of  likeminded  companions. 

"If  you  are  acquainted  with  any  young  men,  who  are 
disposed  and  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan,  you 
would  oblige  me  much  Ijy  putting  me  in  communication 
with  them,  and  by  informing  me  whether  they  wouhl 
need  pecuniary  assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  their 
stay  in  this  place;  as  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  obtiiined. 
Economy  will  be  carefully  observedj  and  no  profit  of  any 
kind  made  from  the  students.  You  will  remend»er  that 
I  have  not  yet  got  the  consent  of  the  authorities  here,  to 
set  this  on  foot,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  shortly.  If  they 
refuse,  I  cannot  help  it.''  ^ 

Such  were  the  benevolent  designs  with  which  Marriott*8 
heart,  head,  hands  wore  always  full  His  brother  re- 
marks  :— 

*'  Some  of  his  intimate  friends  had  long  felt  that  he 

'  From  Oriel,-^*  0  sapiential  184a/ 
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was  ovei*tasking  his  sfcrength.  I  often  trietl  to  press  opon 
hiin  the  duty  of  keeping  witbin  bounds,  and  restraining 
the  sort  of  nervous  eagerness  with  which  he  pushed  on 
at  every  thing  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  would 
liBten  patiently  to  advice  of  this  kind,  and  some  times 
allow  that  it  was  needed.  But  it  seemed  to  produce  no 
abatement  of  laborious  exertion.  Ho  appeared  to  be 
under  an  irresistible  impulae  to  be  always  doing  some- 
thing,—and  whatever  it  was,  his  whole  energy  and 
attention  was  thrown  into  it  without  reserve.  His 
charities  were  large  and  free,  and  he  was  always  most 
ready  to  devote  time  and  care  to  the  sick^  and  to  give 
them  the  fullest  share  of  his  ministerial  attention  and 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  carrying  on  a  very 
lai'ge  correspondence  with  a  great  variety  of  persons. 
There  were  many  whom  he  had  helped  forward  in  their 
education,  with  whom  he  kept  up  afterwards  regular 
communication.  Many  persons  consulted  him  about 
religious  anxieties  and  ditheiiltics, — and  he  was  mixed 
up  with  many  undertakings  of  various  kinds  for  doing 
good  work  in  the  Church.  He  also  corresponded  with 
more  than  one  of  our  colonial  Bishops  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies. 

**  In  addition  to  these  various  and  engrossing  employ- 
ments, he  was  in  1H54  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  the  government  of  the  University.  He  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  anxious  and  laborious  thought  to  the 
ipiestions  brought  under  his  notice  in  this  eapacit}^  His 
mind  was  never  made  up  on  any  suliject  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  University  without  a  very  careful 
endeavour  to  see  through  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  weigh  exactly  whatever  might  be  brought  forward  on 
either  side  of  the  question.** 

The  present  is  confessedly  rather  an  attempt  to  pour- 
tray  a  Character,  than  to  write  the  history  of  a  Life. 
Room  must  be  found  however  for  one  more  historical 
incident;  viz,  for  Charles  Mamott^s  editorship  of  the 
'Literary  Ckurchinan'  from  its  commencement  (viz,  'Satur- 
day, May  5th,  1855'}  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  hia 
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connexion  with  that  valuable  periodical  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  calamitous  close.  The  publication  itself  was 
a  literary  venture  of  Mr.  John  Heniy  Parker  of  Oxford, 
Very  characteristic  is  the  editorial  Address  prefixed  to 
the  fii'st  number:  from  wliieh  I  suhjom  an  extract: — 

"  We  believe  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  true 
conveyance  of  information  with  respect  to  religious 
statements,  than  the  way  of  representing  them  which  is 
prompted  by  unwillingness  to  admit  the  solid  truth  of 
any;  There  is  more  truth  in  a  false  sta teamen t,  there  is 
more  truth  in  the  garbled  representation  of  it  by  an 
adversary,  than  in  the  cold  and  lifeless  impression  of  it 
which  comes  through  the  medium  of  an  unbelieving 
mind:  and  none  but  an  unbelieving  mind  can  be  wholly 
indilierent.  Kather,  inditterentism  itself  is  a  sectarian 
opinion,  and  one  of  the  last  to  which  a  religious  mind 
can  shew  any  kind  of  partiality, 

''  But  Truth  is  better  set  forth  by  the  gravity  of  simple 
enunciation,  than  by  the  violence  of  invective  or  the 
piquancy  of  ridicule." 

At  foot  of  the  page  will  be  found  enumerated  the  more 
important  aiticles  contributed  to  the  ^ Literary  Church- 
vtan    by  C.  M.,  the  Editor:^     The  latest  of  those  Review^s 


•  Beaidea  tlie  edttorittl  Address^, 
or  Praepectus  of  the  Joumal,  (m 
Ko.  I,  p.  5],  a  Eeview  of  Maurice's 

*  Learniuff  and  Working,* — Ibid* 
pp.  8-10  : — of  Posey *e  *  Ddctrine  of 
the  JReal  J^reAtnce^* — No*  2»  pp*  ^i- 
4: — of  *  Sttraria  on  the  Ilolt^  Eu- 
cknrUl,^ — pp.  34-6  : — of  ileyrick's 

*  pit  pal  Supremacy  iesfed  hif  And- 
guiitf,^ — p.    36; — of    Bp.    S<>1wyi**8 

*  Verbal  A  nnhisU  offftcNohj  Jiihle^^ 
—  p.  36. — Id  No.  3,  of  '  The  Jiofjma 
qf  the  Immaeulate  Conception* — 
pp.  56-8  : — of  Cimyl>eftrf5'8  '  Exxays* 
pp.  59^61  : — of  Piiider**  *  Med  it  a- 
tioH*,^ — p.  63  :— of  Words wortb  tm 

*  IJunsen'^    HippQhjtH4.^ — p.   65, — 


In  No.  4,  of  Menzie*'  *  Be/or mern 
before  the  Mrfurmot ton, ^ — pp,  80- 
I  : — of  *  Doffnm  of  the  Immactdate 
Conrtpfion,^ — pp.  82-3: — of  *  Li' 
fftwrfu  31  oral  Theoloff^* — ^p.  87: — 
Im  No.  5,  of  Moxley'^  *  Auqugtiman 
JJoctrii^  of  PrtdetitifuUioti* — pp, 
101-4:— of  Taylors  * Eridencetf^ — 
pp  105-7: — In  No.  7,  of  Houi&erf 
'  Catholic  and  Protej^tant  ^attotitu 
compared^* — pp.  J  J S- 130.  .  .  *  Df. 
Barrow,  the  leHrued  and  amiable 
Prin'npal  of  H.  Etlmuud  Hall,  siie- 
ceedtid  C  M.  as  Editor  uf  the 
*  Literary  Ch h rch man,* 

For  all  these  dt^tailfl,  I   am   in- 
debted to  Mr.  James  Parker. 
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luost  have   been    the    last    thing   he  ever  wrote    for 
publication* 

The  end  came  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  moment,  while  he 
was  thus  freely  spending  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
many  duties,  I  have  reason  to  preserve  a  lively  re- 
collection of  what  proved  to  be,  in  eflbct,  the  closing 
scene.  Reference  is  made  to  the  morning  which  followed 
the  night  of  June  29th,  j  855,  My  servant  (George 
Hughes)  awoke  me  with  the  tidings  that  'Mr.  Marriott 
was  upon  the  floor  of  his  inner  room,  lying  on  his  face/ 
Bidding  him  nui  for  Dr.  Acland,  1  hastened  to  the 
spot,  raised  m}^  friend  from  the  floor,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  servant  conveyed  him  to  his  bed,  Acland 
presently  helped  us  to  undress  him,  and  elicited,  as 
consciousness  and  the  power  of  speech  returned,  the 
outline  of  what  had  befallen  him.  He  had  been  dining 
at  Eadley,  —  (S.  Peters  Day,  the  occasion  of  their 
*  gaudy,*)— and,  in  company  with  some  friends,  had 
bathed  in  the  river  on  his  way  back  to  Oxford,  He  felt 
ill  and  faint  in  the  water ^  but  was  brought  to  Oxford  in 
a  boat,  and  walked  to  his  rooms.  There  he  complained 
of  headache  and  sickness,  and  was  left  by  his  friends 
intending  to  go  to  bed.  The  following  morning  he  was 
found  by  his  servant, — having  fallen  on  the  floor 
insensible  by  his  bedside.  It  had  been  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  left  side.  His  speech,  though  intelligible,  was 
considerably  aftected. 

All  has  been  said.  I  might  as  well  here  lay  down  my 
pen*  Remedies  were  of  course  administered,  and  a  letter 
dictated  by  himself  was  despmtched  to  his  brother,  who 
instantly  repaired  to  Oxford. 

As  soon  as  Charles  could  bear  the  journey,  he  was 
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conveyed  (23rcl  of  August)  to  Bradfield  in  Eerkshire,— 
tho  residence  of  his  excellent  brother,  the  Rev.  Juhn 
Marriott,  who  was  Curate  of  that  paiish :  and  with  him 
he  remained,  tenderly  nursed  and  lovingly^  watched  over, 
until  his  death.  Hopes  were  at  firHt  encouraged  that  he 
might  to  a  certain  extent  recover  the  use  of  his  limbK  ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  He  was  carried  from  room 
to  room,  and  when  placed  in  his  chair  bad  not  the 
slightest  power  of  raising  liimself  from  it.  He  was  con- 
veyed out-of-doors  daily.  His  cbeer fulness,  fortunately, 
never  forsook  him.  He  was  fond  of  being  read  to.  This 
sad  state  of  things  lasted  for  upwards  of  three  years. 

His  life-long  habits  of  self-control  were  manifest  during 
his  ilbiess,  notwithstanding  his  weakened  condition  both 
of  body  and  mind.  It  was  cjuite  his  prevailing  fettling 
that  he  must  do  what  the  doctors  ordered,  as  the  right 
thing, — although  he  never  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  back  to  Oxfui  d 
and  return  to  his  manifold  eniployments  there  .....  In 
the  Spring  of  X^S^^  his  strength  manifestly  declined.  In 
August  came  a  severe  epileptic  seizure ;  and  early  in 
September  he  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Under  this,  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  sinking.  He 
continued  to  be  sensible  till  lato  on  the  14th  :  and  on  tlie 
morning  of  Wednesday  thi^  ifjth /between  7  and  H  o'clock 
(September  15th,  iKj8),  with  a  very  slight  struggle,  ht^* 
surrendered  his  pure  spirit  to  God,  and  entered  on 
his  Saint's  rest, — having  lived  but  47  years* 


On  the  ensuing  Monday,  his  loved  i^cmains  were  laid  in 
a  vault  lielongijig  to  the  Rector,  underthe  south  transept 
of  the  parish  Church  of  Bradfield.  It  was  a  delicious 
autumn  afternoon, — bright  and  calm,— and  there  were 
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none  present  but  just  a  few  who  really  cared  for  the  one 
who  had  *goiio  before.'  Tlie  Rev. Upton  Richards,  who  was 
standing  next  to  me,  when  the  last  woi*ds  of  peace  were 
spoken,  whispered  in  my  ear, — -  lilrA^ed  are  the  pure  in 
heart  /*.•,!  was  thinking  the  same  thing. 

I  have  passed  thus  hastily  over  the  last  three  years  of 
Charles  Marriott's  life^  and  have  touched  thus  lightly  on 
its  close,  for  an  obvious  reason.  His  career  had  been — 
(surely  I  may  say  *  mysteriously  ') — hroirghf  to  a  e/ojtf^  oh 
&\  Fefer\  ha^^  \  855 :  for  it  was  on  that  day,  ere  yet  he 
had  completed  44  years  of  mortal  life,  that  his  "  many 
excellent  gifts  **  suifered  what  amounted  to  total  eclipse. 
But  he  had  *'  fought  a  good  fight  '* :  he  had  ''finished  his 
course*':  he  had  "kept  the  faith.**  Henceforth,  as  we 
confidently  hope  and  humbly  believe,  there  was  lai<l  up 
for  him  that  ''crown  of  everlasting  glory**  which  the 
good  Lord  *'  liath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him." 
,  .  »  And  '"they  nhall  be  Mine,  saith  the  LoRD  of  hosts,  in 
that  day  when  I  make  up  My  jewels." 


I  seem,  in  what  precedes,  to  have  done  this  dear  friend 
no  manner  of  justice.  I  have  revealed  not  a  few  of  his 
littK>  pers<jnal  eccentricities  :  said  not  a  few  things  about 
liim  which  \vill  provoke  a  smile.  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  exhibited  a  corresponding  solicitude  to  adumbrate 
the  surpassing  holiness  of  his  character. 

But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  a  smile  in 
the  spectacle  of  one  leading  without  efibrt  a  life  wholly 
above  tlie  world  :  utterly  scorning  the  littleness  of  party : 
absolutely  devoid  of  self-conceit, — or  self-seeking, — or 
self-esteem.  Like  Hugh  James  Rose,  and  like  John 
Keble,and  like  Isaac  Williams,  Charles  Marriott  wa.«i  well 
content  to  go  down  to  the  grave  without  experiencing 
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any  of  those  marks  of  favour  whieli  are  considered 
the  appropriate  rewards  of  men  who  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themeelveti  above,  their  fellows,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  the  Chnrcti.  He  was  incapable  of 
coveting  for  himself  any  earthly  reward,  but  that  of  his 
own  approving  conscience. 

The  purity  of  his  spirit  was  extraordinary.  No  one 
who  heard  him  deliver  a  certain  discourse  in  the  College 
Chapel,  in  w^hich  he  spoke  with  horror  alwut  fornication, 
— wdll  ever  be  able  to  forget  it.  At  a  Penitentiary  Meeting 
at  whicli  Bp.  Wilberforce  presided,  held  in  the  College 
hall  a  short  time  after,  I  read  out  to  the  men  a  grand  page 
from  that  same  sermon,  and  remember  to  this  hour  the 
effect  of  the  awful  words, — though  it  was  tho  merest  echo 
of  the  discourse  as  originally  delivered-  ,  .  -  .  What  fell 
from  him  on  that  occasion  was  not  what  any  of  us  might 
have  said,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  stronghold  of 
Christian  chivalry.  It  was  the  utterance  of  one  standing 
face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  the  unseen  World,  and  in 
view  of  the  terribleness  of  eternal  death* . .  •  I  can  but 
repeat  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  in  whom  the  Gospel 
beciime  a  living  principle  of  action, — a  practical  thing,^ — 
the  very  guide  of  the  tlaily,  hourly,  life  and  conversation, 
— that  man  was  Charles  Marriott.  He  was  a  great  power 
for  good  in  the  University, — ^a  leavening  principle  in  the 
College  to  which  he  helonged,^ — a  blessing  to  every  society 
in  which  he  mingled. 

Care-worn  and  haggard  as  he  sometimes  looked,  when 

one  came  suddenly  upon  him  in  his  own  dusty  and  un- 
tidy rooms,  and  found  him  evidently  working  against 
time ;  somewhat  shabby  too  as  he  was  in  his  attire  when 
walking  in  public,  (like  certain  other  celebrated  charac- 
ters w^ho  shall  be  nameless) ; — Marriott  had  the  hand* 
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MMMil  fiice  of  any  man  of  my  acquaintance, — and  (like 
SMiiwd  WUberforoe  in  that  respect)  responded  remark«- 
Mkf  lo  lira  prooess  of  the  ioikite :  looked  well,  in  short, 
vkMn  ^  got  up  *'  with  ordinary  care.  His  noble  forehead, 
lit»  tH^Utifuliy  cut  features^  his  mouth  so  full  of  firmnesB 
liiul  i*xpivtiiUon»  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  There 
i^^ntii  no  adequate  pictorial  representation  of  him.  An 
iftligrtiving  from  a  portrait  by  Drummond  recalls  his 
f<N^tun^  with  tolerable  success :  but  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  manliness,  character,  dignity. 


It  18  impossible  to  lay  down  the  story  of  such  a  life  as 
ihe  pn.*aont,  without  something  akin  to  disappoiDtmcnt, 
Tlio  man  s  abilities  were  so  splendid, — ^hia  attainments  so 
riire» — his  opportunities  so  unique.  And  what  did  he 
t^lTect?  What  monuments  of  his  genius  or  of  his  learning 
huH  ho  left  behind  liim  ?  Candour*s  voice  falters  over 
tUo  enumeration  of  Charles  MaiTiott's  printed  *  Works/® 


TUvoloj^rjU  CoUeg^e)  have  been 
Mjioki'ii  of  above,  at  p.  307-8 :  also,  bis 
niUtii'ni  of  tbe  *  Canonrj^  Apo^it.^ — 
I'oiicwming  hU  *Anat^ct4i  Chris- 
tinnay'  nee  p.  308  : — concerning  liia 
edition  of  Tbeo<loret*B  *  Interpret  alio 
in  omnea  B.  Pauli  EpittolaSj — p. 
3J4  I — cjonoeming  certain  Treat Uei 
vf  Augustine,  —  p.  109.  — I  have 
noticed  his  poathuiixouB  *  Lectures 
OH  the  Jipistie  to  the  Jtom^nt^*  at 
p.  323.— Of  y»  two  Volomes  of 
*  Sermons,*  aomething  has  been  aaid 
ftt  P'  330— Hifi  '  Reflect iom  in  a 
Lent  reading  of  the  Epkilt  to  thtt 
Moffmnif  we  noticed  at  p.  331 ,  Of 
Ha  admirable  ^  Mint*  on  Private 
DerotioH '  enongh  hfts  been  said  at 
p»  350* — Hia  labours  for  the'i/t^ar^ 


of  the  Fathertt^  are  referred  to  at 
pp.  321-2. — I  only  know  beBideSi  of 
the  following  occasional  efforts,-^ 
chiefly  single  Sermons  : — 

'  The  Church' «  InMrument*  for 
the  tvork  of  the  IIolt  Spirit,* — a 
Sermon  on  the  Colonial  Bishopricfl, 
— 184T,  pp.  31. — '  Numheritiff  our 
DiitfH^^ — A  Sermon  preached  (184a) 
on  the  death  of  Rev.  H.  Stevens, 
late  Rector  of  Bradfielil, — 1843,  pp* 
a8,  with  ft  remarkrtMe  Appendix  of 
practical  bints  coll octed  under  eleven 
heads,  [Thifl  Sermon  seema  to  have 
also  borne  the  more  appropriate 
title  *  Preparafion  for  Drath,*] — 
*  Unio&'ifUif  Extenmin  and  the  Poor 
Hcholnr  Qne^tum,*  a  LfCtter  to  the 
Eev,  E.Woollcombe— Oxford,  1848, 
pp,  14, — *A  Letter  to  the  Beo,  IT* 
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Excellent,  adinii^able  even,  as  they  are,  can  they  be  said 
to  have  at  all  fuMled  the  lawful  expectations  of  his 
friends?      Were    not   his   days   consumed   in    literary 


W,  BfUa\r«i  on  the  AdiniMioa  of 
tte  Children  of  Diasentera  to  Church 
School*,* — Littlemor*,  1849,  pp.  14. 
— '  Fiv9  Sermons  on  the  Frinriplt^ 
of  Faith  and  Church  Atiiharitif* 
[preached  in  1844,  ^^49?  1850,  &c.], 
Littleniorep  1830^  pp.  69.  [*' ITie*© 
were  publirfhe<i  in  answer  to  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend  who  had  clAlmi 
on  the  author  both  from  his  office 
and  fri>m  personal  intimacy.  He 
had  found  that  he  frequenttj  bftil 
to  answer  in  private  Uie  difficult 
question, — '  What  are  the  giround« 
of  our  belief  in  any  of  the  partionlftrs 
of  the  faith  ?  *  and  be  thought  it 
ndgbt  be  UBefnl  to  throw  out  pub- 
licly snch  a  statement  lut  mij^ht 
ftugge«i  to  othere  the  tone  of  thought 
moBt  likely  to  lead  to  BoUd  Batiaf ac- 
tion and  the  attainment  of  Truth. 
*  The  path  of  humility  and  good 
order  is  the  way  to  Truth  and  Unity : 
and  if  every  on©  were  first  to  en- 
deavour to  receive  the  Truth  as 
handed  down  to  him  by  his  own 
forefathers^  and  then  to  extend,  in 
a  Mcondary  way^  to  dtbers  the  game 
faTonrable  conBtnietion  which  this 
endeavodr  would  lead  him  to  put 
on  the  documents  of  hi?i  own  Church, 
even  the  present  divided  state  of 
Cbiiatendom  might  before  long  be 
bronght  to  an  end.'"  (Li?.  Church' 
ma».  See  above,  p.  564.)] — '  The 
Vu/orgirittg  S^rvcmt,'  preached  at 
S*  Mary's,  and  dedicated  (with  an 
affectionate  Addree*)  to  his  parish- 
ioners,— Littlemore,  1850,  pp.  24. — 
*  Two  Stmutns  oh  Civil  and  Soei^tl 
DntieM,  especiaUy  on  tbe  Duty  of 
Educating  the  Poorer  Classes/^ 
Littlemore,   1853,    pp.   31.  — '  Tht» 


tra^  eauw  of  tn*tili  and  dijthommr  to 
the  Church  of  ^fi^^W/— ^preadhed 
at  S.  Mary's,  Jan.  5,  1 851, — pp.  18. 
— * Sin^lene^s  of  purpo*e  the  tecrti 
of  Mftecetfg,* — ^preached  at  S.  Mary*B 
up4jn  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  Dtike  of  Wellington,  Sept.  ipth^ 
1853.-^*  The  Uniitf  qf  the  Spirit; 
—preached  at  S.  Mary's  (on  Ephet. 
iv.  3,)  when  a  collection  was  made 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  Nov.  1854, 
— ^A  fhort  Caiechi^m  for  very 
^oung  Children^  —  (pp.  11)  185a. 
— *  Praters  before,  Thanksijiving 
after,  Holy  Communion,* — privately 
printed  [1846],  pp«  5a.  [It  bears  no 
Author^s  name*  hut  mj  copy  wu 
from  him.]—*  Letter  to  ike  Rt.  Hon. 
W,  E.  Gltuktimey  M.P*t  on  mme  of 
the  provi*ionM  qf  the  Ojtford  Vni- 
rentity  Bill,'  (May)  1854,— *  TAe 
Ife*e  Ytar,*  Plain  Sermons,  (No, 
34,)  i849.^*(?oi»,  aarf  not  •yttem^ 
the  strength  of  the  Church'  Ser- 
mon on  Ephes.  it.  10.  London, 
1880.^ — *  On  the  difjetiion  ofKnot^ 
^^d^/t/^Sennon  on  S.  John  xv.  34 : 
— Sermon  on  Philippiana  ili.  18, 19, 
- — written,  at  Dr.  Pusey*B  request, 
for  a  course  of  Sermons.—*  Sin  not 
imputed/  Fs.  xxxil.  10  (written  (or 
Rev.  A.  Watson's  Sermons  for  Sun- 
days, Ac,  &c  [Series  I.)  1845). — 
•  Thejoiffid  sound  of  the  NmD  Orec^ 
tion.*  Ps.  IxExlx.  15.  (The  same, 
[Series  II.]  i^i.)—*The  Co-opera- 
tine  PrinMple  not  opposed  io  « 
true  Political  Economy;  or  Re* 
marts  on  some  recent  puhtication§ 
on  Stibjtcts  rtlatire  to  the  inter- 
coinmunion  vfLahour^  Cnpitalt  and 
Conmmptifm*  Oxford,  1 85 5, 
At  p.  350,  will  be   found   enu- 
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drudgery?  Not  by  choicej  but  yielding  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  did  he  not  submit  to  a  seriea  of  lowly  tasks  which 
two  or  three  men  of  average  ability  and  attainments 
might  have  discharged  every  bit  as  well  as  he  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 

Was  then  his  life  a  failure  ? 

No,  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  failure.  A  man  may 
bequeath  to  posterity  other  and  better  *  Works '  than  the 
products  of  his  pen.  It  is  by  a  conventional  use,  or 
rather  misuse  of  language,  that  we  so  limit  the  meaning 
of  a  famiUar  word.  The  Last  Day  will  reveal  how  much 
of  good  Work  Charles  Marriott  did  in  his  generation,  by 
his  career  of  lofty  self-denial,- — his  singleness  of  heart, — 
his  saintlinesB  of  spirit, — his  pure  converse, — his  con- 
sistent course.  That  sowing  of  his  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  have  resulted  in  a  splendid  harvest.  His 
"  works  "  were  the  daily,  hourly  outcome  of  his  inward 
hoMness,^ — the  influence  on  others  of  the  essential  sanctity 
of  his  iudividual  character.  He  lives  at  this  day,  he  will 
go  on  living,  in  the  good  lives  of  others.  *'  If  I  have  any 
good  in  me  *'  (remarked  Edward  King,  Bp»  of  Lincoln,) 
**  I  owe  it  to  Chai^les  MaiTiott."  Thousands  there  must  be, 
yet  living,  who  would  eagerly  say  the  same  I  His  light 
shone  steadily  before  men,^and  no  shone  that  fhei/  glorified 
God.  There  is  no  telling  what  a  blessing  such  an  one  is 
in  a  place  like  Oxford.  He  insensibly  moulds  characters. 
His  presence  is  felt  to  be  a  constraining  power.  Young 
» and  old, — lofty  in  station  and  lowly, — wise  and  simple, 
-all  are  the  better  for  it.  And,  (as  I  have  explained  in 
an  earlier  page,)  Charles  Marriott's  example  was  especially 


nierftted  certain  works  printed  at 
liifi  Littlermire  preaa,  which  he  munt 
have  imd  the  tronWe  of  superviaing. 


HiH  connexion  with^  and  work  for, 
the  *  Litem ry  Chnnvhrnffn^  will  be 
fuund  remarked  upon  at  pp«  364-6^ 
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precious  at  a  moment  of  general  dejection,  and  half- 
heartedness  bordering  on  despair;  when  the  suspicion 
waa  industriously  inculcated  in  ceitain  quarters  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  powerless  to  retain  within  her 
embrace  the  Saints  she  had  nursed  at  her  bosom.     Here 

was  the  best  practical  refutation  of  the  calumny  ! On 

no  account  may  such  a  life  be  spoken*  of  aa  '*  a  failure.'* 

We  are  tempted^  perhaps,  to  deplore  the  want  of  con- 
centration of  puq^ose  in  such  an  one,  and  to  regret  that 
he  did  not  habitually  set  his  face  like  a  flint  to  defy  the 
distracting  influences  amid  which  he  lived.  Had  he 
pursued  the  course  which  some  may  think  themselves 
competent  to  have  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  his  life, 
doubtless  the  result  would  have  Iveen  largely  different. 
But, — ^Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  world  would  thereby 
have  been  a  greater  gainer?  or  that  the  Saint  himself 
would  have  eternally  worn  a  brighter  crown  1 

Charles  MaiTiott  resolutely  did  the  work  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment,  God  gave  him  to  do  ; — did 
it  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Master's  glory ; — did  it  '*  with 
a  perfect  heart."  He  live*!,  as  I  have  once  and  again 
said  already, ^^he  lived  quite  above  ike  world :  lived,  "  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Like  Enoch,  he  *' walked'* 
habituidly  *' with  God."  His  daily  **life  and  conversa- 
tion*' were  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  transfiguring 
power  of  the  Gospel :  a  living  commentary  on  its  maxims 
and  the  very  best  illustration  of  its  precepts.  .  .  .  ff  7/^  will 
presume  to  judge  such  an  one  ?  //"//<?  will  not  rather 
render  thanks  to  "the  Father  of  spirits**  for  the  blessing 
of  his  bright  example,  and  pray  for  grace  to  follow — at 
however  humble  a  distance — in  his  holy  footsteps  ? 


(IV)  EDWARD  HAWKINS 


TEE  GBEAT  FBOVOST, 


[A.D.  1789—1882.] 

IN  the  heart  of  Oxford,  hemmed  in  by  public  thorough- 
fares,^— on  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  has  been 
the  possession  and  the  home  of  one  society  since  *  the 
age  of  Scotos  and  Occam  and  Dante/ — stands  a  College 
of  which  from  a,d.  i8a8  to  k.d.  1882  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir.  Dr.  Edward  Hawkins,  was  Provost.  It 
derives  it»  familiar  designation  from  the  mansion  (called 
*  le  Oriole ')  which  anciently  occupied  part  of  its  site,  and 
had  been  the  property  of  Eleanor  of  CastUe ;  its  actual 
title  being  *  the  House  or  Hall  of  S,  Mary/  In  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman  (himself  a  fellow  and  chief  oina- 
ment  of  the  same  house  from  18^3  to  1846), — 

*The  visitor,  whose  curiosity  has  been  excited  by  its 
present  fame,  gazes  with  disappointment  on  a  collection 
of  buildings,  which  have  with  them  so  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  dignity  or  wealth.  Broad  quadrangles, 
high  hails  and  chambers,  ornamented  cloisters,  stately 
walks  or  umbrageous  gardens,  a  throng  of  students, 
ample  revenues,  or  a  glorious  history, — ^none  of  these 
things  wej'e  the  portion  of  that  old  foundation ;  nothing 
in  short,  which  to  the  common  eye  a  ct-ntuiy  ago  would 
have  given  tokens  of  what  it  was  to  be.' 

But  Oriel  under  the  Provostships  of  Eveleigh,  Cople- 
Bton^  and  Hawkins^  earned  for  itsoli'  a  great  reputation ; 
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achieved  a  name  which  is  already  a  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Will  the 
present  writer  be  di,qappointed,  (he  asks  himself)  in  his 
hope  that  by  drawing  with  an  affectionate  hand  a 
sketch,  however  slight  and  imperfectj  of  the  last-niiuied 
of  those  three  Provosts,  he  will  win  the  thanks  of  not 
a  few  generations  of  Oxford  men  who  already  carry 
with  them,  indelibly  inyprinted  on  their  memories,  the 
image  of  that  dignified  presence, ^that  reverend  form,— 
that  familiar  face?  Edward  Hawkins  had  in  truth 
l^ecome  an  historical  personage  long  before  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  active  duties  of  his  office  in  1874.  And 
thoogh  we  ejaculate  *  Floreat  Oriel '  as  fervently  now  as 
when  we  used  to  drink  the  toast  in  his  company  over 
the  Founder's  cup, — (tilled  inconveniently  full  of  hot 
spiced  wine)  on  'the  gaudy/ — we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  the  College  over  which  he  actively  pre- 
sided for  46  years  will  henceforth  hold  its  onward  course 
under  essentially  changed  conditions,  Edward  ELiWKiNS 
was  the  la^t  *  Provost  of  Oriel.' 


*Our  family/— wrote  his  great-grandfather  in  1737, 
(Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  to  his 
son  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  the  first  Bai'onet,)^ — 'had  a 
good  estate  at  Pottei'sbury  in  Noi'thamptonshire  \  at 
Long  Compton  in  Warwickshire ;  and  at  Blackstone  in 
Worcestershire.  And  my  great-grandfather  had  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time, — which 
proved  the  beginning  of  the  family's  ruin.'  Colonel 
CsBsar  ^  Hawkins,  the  soldier  who  thus  stands  foremost 

^  The  ProvoAt  did  not  know  how  esUMiahed   with   t*ome    {minediate 

thia  DAuie  {which  hat  prtj vailed  for  descendant  of  (bat  Six  Jiiliiu  Giesar 

at  ieafi  nine  generation*)  originally  [1557-1^36],    whoae     hiitory    hai 

came  into  his  family.    A  connection  been  90  laboriously  inreati^ted  by 

(it  ii  preaumed)  might  easily  be  Lodge,  Norroy  herald. 
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in  the  family  annals,  was  a  oonspicaous  personage 
during  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  He  was 
governor  of  Greenland-house  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
had  been  garrisoned  for  the  King  with  a  view  to  com- 
manding the  passage  over  the  Thames  from  Henley  and 
Reading  to  London.  After  gallantly  defending  it  against 
the  Parliamentary  army  under  Lord  Easex  during  a 
severe  six  months'  siege,  Colonel  Hawkins  was  forced 
to  surrender  Greenland  in  July  1644,  (the  whole  struc- 
ture having  been  beaten  down  by  cannon,)  but  on 
honourable  terms.  ^  Clarendon  describes  him  as  march- 
ing into  Oxford  with  his  three  hundred  men ;  and  relates 
that  he  was  immediately  despatched  with  the  royalist 
force  under  command  of  Colonel  Gage  to  the  relief 
of  Basing-house.  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins,  the  Colonel's 
grandson,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Chichester  [1688-99] 
— perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  losses  his  family  had 
sustained  in  the  King*s  cause.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Tower,  he  '  had  merited  of  the  govern- 
ment by  zealous  service  among  the  State  prisoners,  and 
had  been  particularly  acceptable  in  his  dealing  with 
Fitz-Harria  before  his  execution.'  ^  At  Chichester,  he 
found  a  disorganized  Chapter  and  a  dilapidated  Deanery. 
Hawkins  has  left  a  record  of  the  former  circumstance  in 
the  '  Act'book  '  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  * ;  of  the  latter, 

*  lifWoombV  *  Mu4ik«,*  iii  576,— 
quoting  W1iit6look'8  *  Memorials.' 

•  Kcimett'i  '  Collect iottSf*  I^ns- 
downe  MSS.— Details  of  ihh  bu&i- 
tie»i  are  found  m  'A  narraitre,  bring 
a  irtif  Htftution  of  vrktit  tliMourite 
jio^ied  hdiveen  Dr.  Haiekins  and 
Eilitard  Fiiz-IIartftt  enq,,  tatu 
prinoner  in   iht    Totcer :    with   the 


mnnrKfr  of  taking  his  Confesnion,^ 
— London,  foL  i68r,  pp.  10*  Two 
or  more  oopiea  are  in  the  Bodlei&a 


Library, 

*  He  wiw  obliged  solemnly  to  re- 
mind the  Chapter  (May  3,  1^5)  by 
formal  protest, — *qmA  omnia  aub 
n<imiiie  Decani  et  Capituli  eoutra 
volimtatem  Decani  pro  temix>re  ex- 
iatentiB  peracta,  iuvalidft  sunt,' — 
and  that  a  certain  traosaction 
effected  in  defiance  of  hia  known 
will,  *  omoiao  vactza  et  nullius  va- 
lorie  existit.'  Hia  Bignature  folio wb, 
(Act  Book  iL  foL  1 43 .J 
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there  survive  large  material  ti-aces.  The  Deanery  (which 
then  stood  on  the  city  wall)  was  left  a  riiiD  by  the  Par- 
liamentaiy  forces  under  Sir  Williatii  Waller.  Parta  of 
the  structure  are  yet  discernible  in  the  wall  which 
bounds  the  Dean*s  garden  on  the  south. 

Fourth  in  descent  from  the  same  soldier,  was  Sir  Ciesar 
Hawking,  [1711-86,]  pre-eiuineut  as  a  surgeon,  created 
firat  Baronet  of  the  family  in  1778.  He  purchased  the 
manor  of  Kelston  in  Somei-setshire,  fi^oni  the  Haringtons; 
razed  their  old  family  mansion,  and  (in  1760)  erected 
a  modern  residence  on  a  site  nearer  the  Avon.  It  is 
described  as  'charmingly  placed'  on  a  hill,  overlooking 
the  river  which  there  makes  a  graceful  bend.  There  in 
a  portrait  of  him  by  Hogarth  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
His  yoimgest  son  Edward,  [1753-1806,]  became  succes- 
sively Vicar  of  Bisley  (near  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire)  in 
1 778,  where  most  of  his  children  were  born, — ^aud  (twenty 
years  later)  Rector  of  Kelston,  whither  he  removed  in 
1800.  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  ehleHt.  He 
died, — (it  is  stated  on  his  monument,)^ — ''  5th  January, 
1806,  aged  53/* 

Edward  Hawkins,  of  whom  I  am  now  to  speak,  was 
born,^not  at  Bisley,  however,  but  at  Bath, — on  tlie  a  7th 
February,  i7^9-  '«»  little  more  than  nine  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution/  The  friend 
who  notes  this  coincidence  of  dates,  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'The  first  time  I  was  at  Bisley  in  Gloucestershire  (of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Keble  was  then  Vicar),  I  found  a 
tradition  in  the  \411age,  that  the  Provost  of  Oriel  was 
born  there.     On  my  return  to  Oxford,  I  said, — ^*'Mr- 
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Ptovost,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  "viait  to  the  parish 
where  you  were  born/' — *'  Where  have  you  bcenl  *' — **At 
Bisley,  in  Gloucesterahire/' — ^*'No/'  said  the  Provost, 
"I  was  not  born  there."  Then,  observing  my  look  of 
surprise,  he  went  on: — "I  ouffht  perhaps  to  have  been 
born  tliere,  but  I  was  not.  My  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  some  time  in  Bath  during  the  winter  months, 
and  at  Bath  I  was  born."  I  remember  his  adding  the 
number  of  the  house  and  the  street  in  which  he  first 
saw  the  light,  but  the  details  have  escaped  me/  ^ 

Of  his  earliest  years  nothing  is  remembered  except 
that  he  was  of  a  very  delicate  constitution.  His  parents 
showed  him  to  a  doctor,  who  declared  that  nothing  was 
discoverable  to  forbid  the  hope  that  the  child  might 
reach  the  appointed  limit  of  human  life.  It  certainly 
required  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  weakly  little  boy 
would  live  to  fulfil  almost  a  century  of  years.  At  the 
age  of  seven  (1796},  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Elmore,  in 
Gloucestershire,  under  the  Rev.  Edward  Patteson.*^  El- 
more-court,  then  occupied  as  a  schoobhouse,  is  thai 
picturesque  ancestral  seat  of  the  Guise  family.  Here, 
the  sons  of  many  of  the  gentry  of  Gloucestershire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  (as  the  father  of  the  late 
Baronet,  who  himself  was  at  school  there,  informed  his 
son),  received  their  education.  From  Elmore^  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old  (February  5tb,  1801),  Edwaixl  was 
transferred  to  Merchant-Taylors'  School;  and  thence 
was  elected  to  an  *  Andrew  exhibition  *  at  S.  Jolin's 
College,  Oxford^  00  S.  Barnabas*  day  1807,— being   at. 


*  Ftoih  tbe  Rev,  Robert  George 
Livingstone,  FeUow  and  Tutor  of 
Pettibroke  College,  Oxford, 

"  In  the  *  Qmrterlfj  R.*  I  liad 
written  under  *X»r.  Bishop*  I  owe 
the  ciirrection  to  Miss  Fatteson,  who 
WAS  herself  bora   at  £^more-ootirt 


in  1 794.    Tliiei  lady  blAA9  that  her] 
father,   (Ib    conjnitction   with    Mm 
brother-indaW|    Rev«   Joseph   Pa 
bohb)^  succeeded   to  the  School   ill 
1788,  and  carritid  it  on  till  1798JJ 
whtjn   it   was    left   by   them   in  «| 
flourishing  state,  with  5a  boys. 


that  time  third  monitor  in  the  School.     The  date  of  his 
admission  at  S.  John  a  will  have  been  June  29tk 

Little  of  interest  has  been  recovered  concerning  these, 
his  youthful  years.  But  the  following  incident  belongs 
to  the  same  early  period,  and  may  be  thought  to  deserve 
inseiiion.  The  date  was  probably  1 803,  when  Edward 
Hawkins  was  14,     It  caunot  be  later  than  1805, 

*  I  had  heaixi  him  (in  my  undergraduate  days  at  Oriel) 
say,  that  he  once  saw"  Lord  Nelson.  I  reminded  him  of 
this  long  after  (Dec.  18H0},  when  he  stated  as  follows. 
He  was  walking  up  Holborn,  and  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a  considerable  outburst  of  excitement  in  the 
street-  Peopk  were  huzzaing  and  clapping  their  hands. 
Looking  about  to  discover  the  cause^  he  saw  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  an  officer  in  naval  uniform. 
He  at  once  recognized  liim  by  his  features  and  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  lost  an  arm.  It  was  Nelson  who  was 
the  object  of  the  applause  of  the  crowd.  **  And/'  added 
the  Provost,  (with  a  peculiar  quick  movement  of  his 
head,  which  all  Oriel  men  will  remember  J — *'  I  saw  that 
be  liked  it.'*  These  words  are,  I  think,  characteristic  of 
the  speaker,  showing  bow  keen  an  observer  he  was,  even 
as  a  boy. 

*  He  told  m©  that  he  had  seen  William  Pitt,  the  states- 
man,— not  alive  however,  but  lying  in  state.  Pitt  died 
ajrd  January  1806.'^ 

To  return  to  Oxford,  however,  and  to  Hawkins  at 
S.  John's,  in  1 807.  He  bad  already  (Jan.  loth,  1 806)  been 
deprived  of  a  Father  s  care.  '  I  lost  my  Father  *  (wrote 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  to  me,  fifty  years  later,)  *  when  he 
was  only  52.  I  was  yet  at  school;  and  his  youngest 
son  was  but  half-a-year  old.'  By  this  event,  Edward 
(the  eldest  of  ten**  surviving  children)  found  himself,  at 

"^  From  tbo  Eev.  R.  G.  Living-      at  Torqiuiy  in  1876:— FrancaB  (the 

itone.  second  djitigliter  so  n&mei))  i—Mwrf 

'  Three  Biators, — Sanih,  who  died      Ann  (ako  the  ieoond  daughter  so 
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the  age  of  17,  in  a  position  of  greatly  increased  responsi- 
bility.    Ho  liad  been  appointed  joint  executor  with  his 
Mother  (Margaret^  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howea, 
of  Morningthoi^e,  Norfolk,)  and  her  brother.    Thought- j 
ful   and  judicious   beyond   his   years,   he   came   to   b©l 
regarded  in  consequence  by  his  younger  brothers    and] 
sisters  almost  in  the  light  of  a  Father ;  and  indeed  haj 
did  a  Father  s  part  by   them   all,  most  faithfully  and 
fondly.     His  Mother,  now  left  a  widow,  repaired  witi 
her  little  brood  to  Chew  Magna,  a  village  about  7  mik 
from  Bristol  {10  or  \i  from  Bath),  where  her  husband^ 
and  she  had  rented  the  Manor-house,  as  a  place  of  tem- 
porary  sojourn   in   1800,   while   Kelston   Reetory   was 
undergoing  repair  and  enlai^gement.     It  must  have  been 
a  profound  sense  of  her  own  desolation  and  the  greatness 
of  her  need, — thus  left  with  ten  children  (seven  of  them 
sons)   to   Bustaiuj    educate,  and   direct   in    life, — which 
determined   her   choice    of    a   text    for    her    husband's 
memorial  tablet  in  Kelston  church.^     She  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  and  wrote  (from  Jere-' 
niiah  xUx.  ii)~^*  Leave  thy  fatherless  children.     I  will 
preserve   them   alive.      And  let  thy   widows  trust  in 
Me;* ...  At  Chew  Magna  she  continued  to  reside  till 


tittined)  who  yet  lives  : — and  six 
brothers ;  viz.  Frsncia,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sicifku  Ui  the  Que«n*8  Household  and 
liegietrar  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
PhjfiiciftDflj  who  died  in  1877,  aged 
83 1  and  IB  remembfired  as  the  '  kind- 
heojrted  &iend  of  the  afflicted  in 
mcknei*':— Caeaar  Henry,  Setrjeant- 
Sai^geon  to  the  Queen, who  died  joth 
July,  1884^  and  waa  able  to  relate 
that  he  had  been  eonfliihed  by /bur 
gtneraiiofyi  uf  the  Royal  Family: — 
GeiTge  (the  second  son  &o  named), 
in  Holy  OrderSj  wh(»  died  in  1816 : 


^ — John  and  Charles,  who  died  in 
India  in  1818  and  1830  : — and 
Robert^  the  present  Viear  of  Lam- 
berhurBtt  Kent. 

•  For  much  help  hereabouts ^  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Be  v.  Francis  J- 
Poynton*8  *  Memoranda^  HUtonaal 
and  Oaieahfficnlt  relating  to  the 
parkh  ofKtMon  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,*  ^-iS*lS,Vk  pnvatelypriated 
4to.  of  much  local  iotereet  and  an- 
tiquarian ability.  The  author  gives 
a  pedigree  of  the  Hawkins  £amUy  at 
pp.  aa-3. 
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i8ao-i,  when  she  removed  to  Newton  St.  Loe  near 
Bath. 

To  the  same  village, — soon  after  the  period  when  the 

widow  had  returned  there  with  her  children, — also  came 
to  reside  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Buckle.  He  had  once 
commanded  a  vessel  in  the  trade  with  the  African  gold- 
coast,  which  at  that  time  was  carried  on  in  Bristol ;  hut 
he  now  held  an  ofBce  in  the  Bristel  Custom  House.^  A 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  famUiea ;  the 
younger  memhera  being  almost  always  together,  and 
sharing  the  same  amusements.  Their  gardens  joined* 
*and  an  easy  path  was  soon  made  over  the  low  wall 
between.*  Strong  political  sympathies  helped  to  cement 
this  friendship.  A  radical  member  (Mr.  Hunt)  having, 
to  their  general  disgust,  been  returned  for  Bristol, 
the  children  thought  it  their  duty  to  burn  him  in  effigy : 
their  parents  looking  on  with  undisguised  satisfaction. 
The  Waverley  novels  as  they  successively  appeared 
furnished  delightful  occupation  for  social  gatherings  in 
the  evenings. 

Edward  Hawkins  and  his  sister  Sarah, — (they  were 
devoted  to  one  another,  inseparable,  and  entirely  like- 
minded). — on  the  one  side,  and  Mary  Ann  Buckle  (the 
only  daughter)  on  the  other,  grew  fast  friends.  The 
future  Provost  of  Oriel  already  ^lisplayed  those  charac- 
teristics for  which  he  became  distinguished  in  after  life. 
A  strong  sense  of  duty  was  ever  paramount  with  him. 
He  expected  to  find  it  in  others,  and  habitually  set  his 
brothers  an  example  of  steady  application  ;    exercised 

^  His  ffttlier,  with  ft  large  f&iniJy  Tillea  of  Worcesiersliire.    Rioluird's 

of  &01U    and    daaghterfi,   lived  %%  wife  (Marj  Prjor  Osbarne)  wss  of 

Choselej   &nd    Hlie    M jtho '    near  a   Puiiian   fjunUy  conneoled  wiUi 

Tewkesburyt    and    was    ooaneotod  Speaker  LentLalL 
wiili  tlie  Dowdeiwelk  and  Turber- 
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severe   self-control ;    denied   himself  amusements,  and 
whatever  belonged  to  mere  personal  gratification.     His 
sympathy  for  soitow  is  still  aflectionately  remembered, 
as  well  as  his  hkill  in  ministering  to  a  broken  spirit. 
Mrs.  Buckle,  having  suddenly  lost  her  husband  (in  1826) 
remai'ked   that  EdwaixVs   words  were  the  first  which  ' 
procured  her  any  measure  of  real  comfort.     He  had  an 
accomplished  and  very  delightful  brother  (GeorgeJ  who 
was  carried  off  by  consumption  at  the  age  of  %6, — to  j 
whom  hLs  ministerial  office-s  were  most  tender  as  well  as 
unremitting*     In  the  end,  the  two  families  left  Chew  j 
together,  and  Newton  near  Bath  became  the  home  of  J 
both.     Then-  foniier  intimacy  had  already  ripened  into 
warm  friendship.     Edward's  days  were  spent  in  severe 
study :  but  he  found  that  he  could  occasionally  spare  an  ^ 
evening  for  a  walk  with  Maiy  Buckle.   After  an  interval  I 
of  80  many  years,  a  vivid  recollection   is  preserved  of) 
the  intelligence  and  kindness  wdth  which  in  one  of  those  J 
early  walks  he  explained  the  nature  of  Perspective, — ^tho 
principle  on  which  those  many  converging  lines  were  < 
drawn,  and  which  the  young  Lady  had  but  very  imper-  j 
fectly  apprehended  by  the  light  of  Nature.     Not  alto- 1 
gether  unacceptable,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured, 
to  a  girl  of  a  singularly  modest  and  retiring  disposition, , 
must  have  been  the  society  of  a  youth  so  thoughtful  and 
high-minded  as  Edward  Hawkins. — But  it  is  time  to 
resume  the  story  of  his  Oxford  life. 

Supplemented  by  many  a  studious  vacation^  his  thir- 
teen laborious  terms  at  S.  John's  resulted  in  a  double-first 
class  in  the  Easter  term  of  i8u.  Hawkins  was  the  fifth 
person,  (Sir  Eobert  Peel  being  the  first,  and  John  Keble 
the  third,)  who,  since  the  establishing  of  the  Class-list  | 
in  1807,  had  achieved  that  honourable  distinction.  In 
the  next  year  he  became  Tutor  of  his   College;   and 
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reckoned  among  his  pupils  the  late  President  Wjmter  and 
H*  A.  WooJgafce,  who  both  cherished  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  powers.  At  Easter  1813  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel, — '  in  stauro*  as  the  ancient  chamber 
over  the  gateway  is  styled  in  the  Dean's  register.* 

Dr.  John  Eveleigh,  who  had  been  Provost  since  1781, 
was  already  entering  on  the  33rd  (which  was  to  be  the 
last)  year  of  his  headship  ;^ Edward  Copleston,  John 
Davison,  Richard  Whately,  and  John  Keble,  being  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  fellows.  FacUe  princeps  how- 
ever at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  Eveleigh  himself, 
— a  name  still  remembered  with  veneration  in  Oxford. 
To  him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Parsons,  Master  of 
Balliol,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  originated  the 
reform  of  the  University  examinations  and  established 
the  ^  Class-list/  What  wonder  if  Oriel  rose  into  emi- 
nence under  the  guidance  of  such  a  spiiit  1  *  He  was 
Provost  when  I  was  elected  Felhnv/  wn-ote  Mr.  Keble  to 
me  in  1855.  *I  had  known  him  as  long  as  1  couhl 
remember  any  one.  He  was,  I  verily  believe,  a  man  to 
bring  down  a  blessing  upon  any  society  of  which  he  w*as 
a  member.*  Over  the  fire-place  in  Oriel  Common*room 
hangs  his  porti'ait, — a  very  grami  work  by  Hoppner :  the 
face  full  of  dignity  and  intelligence.  ^ 

Such  was  the  College  into  which  Hawkins  was  intro- 
duced on  his  election  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel*  To  the 
outside  world  names  like  the  foregoing  are  probably 
suggestive  of  none  but  the  gravest  images, ^severe 
treatises  and  recondite  conversation.     But  Oxford  men 


'  Admimon  to  a  fellowByp  at 
Oriel,  down  to  1S19  inolusive,  took 
place  on  8,  Margaret ^»  day,  (aotli 
J  uljr),— ikotigli    the  Ek^im    }i«9 


ever  been  in  EMter  week. 

'  See  above,  ooncerning  Provovi 
Eveleigh,  in  tho  memoir  of  VffA" 
deot  fiouik,  p.  5a 
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will  not  require  telling  that  there  was  a  playful  side  to 
all  this.  To  say  the  truth,  we  have  never  buried  our- 
selves with  Buch  enquiiies  as  the  present,  without  being 
almost  diverted  from  our  purpose  by  the  multitude  of 
grotesque  memories  which  we  have  unintentionally 
evoked.  Thus,  one  fails  to  recognize  ^  Davison  on  Pro- 
phecy,'— {though  Hawkins  is  there  plainly  enough), — in 
the  following  story  of  those  early  days  which  the  Provost 
related  long  after."*— Davison  (rushing  in), — 'Hawkins, 
fm  horribly  afraid  they're  going  to  make  me  junior 
Treasurer.  I  know  nothing  of  accounts.  I  shall  be  sure 
to  make  mistakes/  Some  hours  later, — *  Hawkins,  I  am 
a  ruined  man.  They  woukl  make  me  serve.* — 'Never 
fear.  Put  down  eveiything,  and  you  ai'e  quite  safe/-^ 
A  year  elapses:  re-enter  Davison.  *I  told  you  so, 
Hawkins.  Fm  a  ruined  man.  My  accounts  are  wrong 
by  hundreds.' — 'Don't  be  alarmed.  Let  me  see  them/ 
The  quarter-book  is  brought  and  patiently  examined. 
Added  up  quite  right*:  (Davison  turns  deadly  pale:) 
*  but  ifOH  had  no  ocmmon  to  add  in  iht*  date  of  the  tfear^ — 
— An  aged  member  of  Chiist  Church  (long  since  departed) 
declared  to  the  present  wiiter  that  the  only  thing  he 
could  recall  of  the  Oiiel  Common -room  of  that  period  was 
a  frolicsome  tournament  on  the  hearth -iiig  between  two 
uiountcd  combatants  (known  to  the  pubUc  for  encounters 
of  a  very  different  kind),  armed  with  the  hand-screens 
which  for  many  a  long  year  used  to  adorn  (1)  the  mantel- 
piece.— A  rustic  parson,  whom  Whately  wore  mo  had 
been  for  a  long  time  enlightening  after  dinner,  before 
going  away  came  up  to  the  oracle  with  much  formality, — 
gathered  himself  to  his  full  height, — and  gravely  thanked 
Mm  *  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  instruct  him  thi*oughout 
* 0,  not  at  air  (exclaimed  Whately),    'It's 

*  To  Canon  Eden, — of  whom  a  iiienioir  is  given  further  oiu 


the  evening, 
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a  Tery  pleasant  thing  to  bava  <hi  mtfit  to  ImI  miI  aa#'t 
thau^kh  tipom.' — The  Provwt  himself  lold  a  friend  *  In 
1880,  that  'when  he  waa  examined  for  his  tVllowship,  at 
OrieK  the  examination  took  phMte  in  the  Ante*ohapol ; 
and  the  weather  being  bitterly  oold,  two  of  the  oandidatea 
had  a  boadug-matoh  in  order  to  keep  themselves  warm/ 

^*  It  was  Miliuan,  sinoe  Dean  of  S.  PaurR|''^the  Pro* 
vofit  related  long  after,**) — **who  brought  mo  tidings 
of  my  election.  Wheix  he  t^nterod  my  iXK>m»,  be  finind 
aie  reaiUng  a  book.  After  telling  hitt  news,  ho  glaueod 
on  the  book  in  my  hainl,  anil  liui-wt  out,^*  liut  111  tell 
you  what  it  is,  sir  I  If  tho  Provust  and  Follows  had 
known  what  the  book  is  which  I  havii  found  you  rt*ndiug, 
they  would  never  have  elected  you  to  a  fttllowMhip  at 
Oriel/  The  book  I  waa  reading,"— (pi'oceeded  lltiwkiniii 
his  features  assuming  a  look  of  the  quaiutoHt  hinuonr) — 
** was  Humea  Egmy  on  MiracleiJ* 

It  requires  an  effort  to  realize  the  change  wliich  has 
passed  over  English  life»^ — marnier8»  dre»H,  habits,— since 
the  date  roforred  to,  viz.  A.J>.  1813.  *TIie  firnt  tiiri*'  I  Haw 
Whately,  he  wore  a  pea-gr^'on  C4jat»  white  waistcoat, 
stone-coloured  shorts,  UeHh-colourcHl  hi  Ik  htockingi.  Hit 
hair  was  powdered/  Heb^^r,  wh**n  the  IVovoKt  th'nt  WIW 
him,  *  was  dressed  in  a  paiMley-and-bntter  eoat/  Aniold, 
in  a  *  light  blue  coat  with  metal  IjuttonA,  and  a  buJT 
waistcoat' — (I  am  quoting  words  of  the  Provost  Hpokon 

*  The  Ber.  Hoberi  G.  liTiogwton^,  bo&i.    In  Um  Myming  ViMtSon  h^ 

wlio   alio   •applies    th*    ibUoiriiig  diioairarMihlitiilitelr«f  andttftfcmfM 

aneodote  :--*  Another  po«lieAl  wm-  look    IIm   iarlkii   opportuiiiij    of 

tempormry  wa»  Reginald  H«bcr*   la  gvrfag  to  H«btr^e  roaam  and  tmikl^ 

hiifinttennofrefidciioethePnivofft  «xpl^]iJtig  why  hm  biicl  nol  tooBar 

foiuid   Heber'i   cmrd  cm   bi*  table.  ackouwladgiNl  bla  «otirii>j.' 
He  had  not  czpeotod  a  ri«it,  and         *  To  Dr,  Hrighi,  Cation  of  CK  Ch, 
laannnH  thai  lh#  card  mvm  bm  • 
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in  1857) — must  have  been  a  less  picturesque  ol^ect.    As 
late  as  1847  tbe  senior  fellow  of  Oriel  (the  Rev*  Edwaidj 
Miles  Rudd),  used  to  appear  at  the  College  '  gaady '  in  ] 
black  shorts.     He  had  travelled  op  from  Northampioii- 
shire  in  a  fly — devoting  to  the  journey  two  days  J     Rudd 
however  was  an   exceptional   ease,  for  he   was   senior 
Fellow  as  early  as  18 1 9.    At  an  earlier  period,  (if  Arehd. 
Berens'  contemporary  sketch  may  be  trusted),  he  was  ' 
dieeorated  with  a  pig-tail, — Better  deserving  of  record  is 
the  fact,  that  the  fellows  of  Oriel  were  the  first  in  Oxford 
to  break  through  the  tyranny  of  fashion  by  abandoning 
the   immoderate   use   of  wine  which  prevailed   in  the 
upper  ranks  of  English  society  until  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  aged  persons  of  the  last  generation.   This  was 
the  fimi  Common-room  where  tea  was  drunk.     Dr.  Mac-  ' 
bride,  the  venerable  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  once 


'  *a  ye«,'  write*  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
EUieombe,  of  ClyKt  8i.  Geofige, 
DeYOD,  ;  s  contempornrj  of  the  Pro- 
▼cpst),  on  being  ftf^pealed  to  for  %nj 
lendiiiifCAiicev  of  the  Oriel  of  e&rlj 
d»jif — *  I  t»u  jot  dirwn  df  rent  it  n  in 
180S-9,  When  I  waa  matricQlatecl 
AJid  went  into  residence,  all  the 
Tutors  and  Doni  wore  black  breeches 
ftnd  silk  stock  ingH  from  morning  to 
night :  the  underfrraduate«,  breeehet 
And  white  stocking.  I  h&ve  heard 
mj  father  (wha  wae  at  Wadham) 
nay,  that  when  Provoflt  Eveleigh 
came  to  matriculate  he  bad  on  biue 
VfOTfied  ntocfiinf/H,''  [The  reader  U 
invited  to  refer  back  to  the  Memoir 
of  Preiident  Rocitht  p.  I  a.]  *  Dinner 
WAfl  at  4,  where  none  could  appear 
without  BilkSf  breeches  with  knee- 
huckleu,  iilver  or  ^It.  The  gentle- 
men commonera  wore  the  drega  gown 
at  dinner  aud  in  chapel.  Gaiters 
were  not  allowed  with  gown.    Clotb 


boot«   came  in.     We   called   them  j 
btntkiru.      One   daj,  after  leotura^ 
Copleston  asked  me  if  the  Procton 
allowed  me  to  wear  gaitere  !    When  I 
Rigaud  WMS  Proctor  [1810],  the  m 
tried  to  wear  trouBera,  and  he  al*] 
lowed  them,  and  gave  great  oSenoe] 
to  the  Dons  for  the  lax  discipline. 
I  once  travelled  outside  from  Bath  J 
with  Tom  Kennaway,  in  ihorts  and  ] 
whltee  without  any  let'gingjt  or  boota,  | 
He  caught  cold,  aickened  and  died  I 
at  BallioL     I  attended  his  funer^  | 
in  the  CHitircbyard  hard  by.    I  often 
boated  in  cap.     Beaver  wan  seldom 
worn  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Oxford. 
Men  were  sconced   if  accidentally  | 
they  appeared   in  Hall    undressed. 
The   dconce- table  waff  hung   up  in 
the  buttery,* . . .  Strange,  that  trivial 
matters  like  tbeee  should  take  sachd 
a  fast  hold  of  tbe  uiemory,  while  an 
mtich  of  living  interest  haa   been 
entirely  forgutlen  I 
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described  to  me  with  great  natrefS  the  contempt  with 
which,  some  Bixtj-five  years  ago,  it  used  to  be  said, — 
*Why,  those  fellows  drink  fea!^  *The  Oriel  tea-pot* 
became  a  standing  joke  in  the  University. 

Much  to  be  regretted  is  it  that  the  practice  has  not 
been  adopted  in  CoUeges  of  perpetuating,  in  connection 
with  each  set  of  rooms,  the  names  of  its  successive 
occupants.  Failing  this,  it  seems  strange  that  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  rooms  which 
were  tenanted  by  men  who  afterwards  became  famous. 
*  The  only  room  in  which  I  ever  regularly  resided,'  (wrote 
the  author  of  *  The  Ckridmn  Year '  in  i  855,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,] — '  was  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  /  tJnuk  on  the  left, 
opposite  C.  C,  G,  gateway.  Davison  had  it  before  me, — 
Dornford  afterwards.  Is  it  not  Marriott's  now  1  my  head 
is  confused  on  that  point.' — ^Sure  of  approval  I  have 
transci^ibed  the  entire  paragi-aph  before  stating  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  door  of  what  was  Mr.  Keb!e*9 
sitting-room  (effectually  identified  by  the  gateway  oppo- 
site) is  on  the  right  of  one  who  has  ascended  one  pair 
of  stairs*^  Charles  ^farriott,  from  1844  to  1 855^  occupied 
the  corresponding  rooms  on  (Jte  next  staircase  (No.  3)  to- 
wards the  Chapel, — first  floor  to  the  right :  his  immediate 
predecessor  having  been  John  Henry  Newman.^  But 
any  one  who  can  recall  the  studious  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ments tn  question  while  occupied  by  those  two  famous 
Divines,— ill-cai-peted  and  indi ft erent) 3^  furnished,  as  well 
as  encumbered  with  book-shelves  in  every  part, — would 


*  Ifc  w  on  the  left-bund  uf  the 
tta{rr4H*e, — to  one  who  atanda  in 
Oriel  c|uadrangle  and  approncheB 
the  foot  of  the  gtairs.  Such  an  one, 
if  the  cellege  were  auddetily  removed, 
would  find  himself  facing  the  gate^ 
way  of  C.  C.  C. 


•  **  I  am  jiiat  going  to  change  my 
rooms  in  C%>Uetfe  and  take  New- 
man'M,  of  which  I  ho[)e  the  at  mo* 
sphere  may  do  me  some  good." — 
(Charles  Marriott  to  Bp.  Selwyn, — 
•Bradfield,  Sept  5th,  1844*')  ,.  • 
See  above,  p.  348, 


ce  % 
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entirely  fail  to  recognize  them  in  theii*  present  guise. 
They  were  mercilessly  smartened  up  after  Marriott*8  sad 
death. 

*You  succeeded  Newman  in  these  rooms,  I  know,' 
(remarked  the  present  writer  to  Charles  Marriott,  while 
watching  beside  his  sick-bed)*  ^  Didn't  I  once  hear  j'ou 
say  that  Newman  succeeded  Whately?'^ — ^' Yes,  and  he 
told  me  that  when  he  took  these  rooms,  he  found  the 
last  of  Whately*s  heiTings  still  hanging  on  the  string 
before  the  Chapel  window/  To  render  this  story 
intelligiLle,  it  requires  to  be  explained  that,  (before  the 
Chapel  underwent  renovation  some  five -and -twenty 
years  ago),  a  partition  of  lath-and-plaster  separated  the 
bay  of  the  west  window  from  the  Ante-chapel, — making 
It  a  nondescript  appendage  to  the  set  of  rooms  of  which 
we  are  speaking ;  available  as  a  larder,  an  oratory,  or  a 
lumber-closet,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant.  It 
was  a  "  fad '  of  the  future  Archbishop  to  pull  a  herring 
daily  from  the  string,  and  to  frizzle  it — mne  uUd  solemiUnte 
— for  breakfast,  on  the  coals  of  his  fire.  His  ways  in 
truth  were  very  peculiar :  some  of  them,  rather  nasty. 

Dr.  Whately,  as  fellow,  had  also  lived  in  the  rooms 
opposite:  and,  as  an  undergraduate,  in  Robinsons 
buildings,  ground  floor  to  the  right.  Under  Newman's 
rooms  lectured  (not  lived)  Bp.  Hampden,  1831-3.  The 
same  rooms  in  1846  were  occupied  by  Dean  Church. 
Over  Newman  lived  Hurrell  Froude.  Oriel  men  will  re- 
member that  they  are  the  only  rooms  on  that  side  of  the 
college  with  a  window  looking  East.  Dr,  Pusey's  rooms 
were  on  No.  1  staircase,  first  floor  to  the  right, — subse- 
quently Fraser's,  the  late  excellent  Ep.  of  Manchester. 
Samuel  Wilberforce  lived  in  the  rooms  immediately 
beneath, — the  corner  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce  occupied  and  lectured  in  the  Dean's 
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rooms  in  the  comer  of  the  further  quadrangle,  looking 
into  Magpie  Lane, — ^now  *  Grove  Street.'  Copleaton,  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  headship,  lived  on  No.  5 
staircase,  first  floor  to  the  right,  Arnold,  during  the  six 
years  when  he  was  a  Fellow,  never  occupied  rooms  in  the 
college:  and  Hampden  left  Oriel  almost  immediately 
after  his  election  io  a  fellowship.  In  his  undergraduate 
days  he  had  occupied  the  rooms  ovei'  John  Kcble's.  It 
shall  only  be  added  that  Hawkins  is  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  rooms  above  those  which  Puaey  subsequently 
occupied,— viz.  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  college 
looking  towards  Canterbury  gate.^  Pusey*s  rooms  were 
mine  from  1847  to  1876,     I  foUowed  James  Fraser. 

Of  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Hawkins  was  fellow 
of  Oriel  (1813-28),  the  first  six  were  unencumbered  with 
the  responsibilities  of  college  tuition;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  him  of 
accompanying  to  the  continent  as  tutor,  James  William, 
Lord  Caulfeild,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont; 
making  one  of  the  family  party .^  All  that  is  remem- 
bered of  this  incident  has  been  set  down  by  the  same 
interesting  pen  ^  which  has  ah-eady  supplied  ua  with  more 
than  one  notice  of  the  Provost  of  Oriera  early  life,^ — 
obtained  in  1880  from  the  Provost's  lips: — 

*  During  the  interval  between  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Mr. 
Hawkins  was  in  Paris :  where  he  saw  Raflaelle's  **  Trans- 
figuration*' and  the  other  masterpieces  which  Napoleon 


*  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Newnhum  anp- 
pliei  tbe  correction  that  *  Lis  roouiji 
were  in  the  N.VV.  corner  next  to  the 
Lod^nngfl.'    W.  F.  E. 

^  Th«  Eftrrs  re«idence  wm  '  6  Ru€ 
Uoijah^  pria  la  place  LohU  XF/ — 
AS  Appe^n  fTQUL  a  letter  addressed 


to  *  Edward  HaiekimSj  e9q^ — ooo- 
tAinitig  the  well -known  versei  cm 
l>eau  Gaiitford^s  iiuiniBg«;  {*HaU 
to  the  fiMut  who  iofffoioefid  arftwincwr, 
T«  niweet  Bet^i  Douglas  if  right  I 
dirinCt*  &.C.) 

*  Kev.  E.  G.  LiTingstooe. 
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had  plundered  from  the  picture  galleries  of  the  continent, 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre. 

*  The  news  of  Napoleon^s  escape  from  Elba  was,  (he 
said),  most  unwelcome  in  Pains,  The  Parisians  believed, 
not  unreasonably,  that  it  had  been  efi'ected  with  the 
connivance  of  England,  They  argued  thus  : — Napoleon 
was  shut  up  in  an  Island,  The  English  were  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  their  ships  cruising  everywhere.  If 
Napoleon  escaped,  it  must  have  been  because  they 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  There  was  a  great  outburst 
of  popular  indignation  against  England  in  consequence, 
and  the  Provost  was  warned  not  to  venture  into  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  Paris  by  himself,  lest  he  should  be 
exposed  to  insult, — perhaps  to  violence.  He  stayed 
in  Paris  as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  only  quitting 
the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  day  [20th  March,  1H15] 
on  the  evening  of  which  Napoleon  entered  it.  As 
he  hurried  to  the  sea  coast,  he  had  some  misgivings  that 
he  might  be  arrested,  and  treated  as  English  travellers  in 
France  had  been  treated  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens*  But  the  general  opinion  was  that 
Bonaparte  would  not  repeat  in  1815  the  policy  which, 
without  really  serving  his  interests,  had  made  him 
intensely  hated  in  1803.  Mr.  Hawkins  reached  England 
without  molestation.     He  at  once  went  down  to  Oxford. 

*It  was  on  this  occasion  (I  think)  that  be  told  me  there 
was  with  him  in  the  stiige-coach  between  London  and 
Oxford  only  one  other  passenger j^a  gentleman  endowed 
with  a  singular  charm  of  manner  and  great  powers  of 
conversation.  At  Nuneham,  (which  was  his  destination,) 
the  stranger  on  leaving  the  coach  said  to  his  companion, 
— "  I  hope  the  next  time  you  are  in  London,  you  will  call 
on  mo."^ — "  Nothing/'  said  Mr.  Hawkins, ''  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure;  but — I  do  not  know  your  name." 
'^Ohl"  said  his  fellow-traveller, '' my  name  is  Wilber- 
force."^ — *'  What !  are  you  ike  Mr.  Wilberforce  V — "  Well/' 
(replied  the  other,)  '*  I  suppose  I  must  say  I  am/'  This 
was  the  Provost's  first  introduction.  He  called  on  his 
new  acquaintance  in  London,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  with  him. 
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*  He  told  me  that  tho  ol>ject  of  Mr.  Wilhorfurrf^V  journpy 
to  Nuneham  was  to  make  anangt'tiHMitH  fur  pljit-iiig  liia 
sons  under  the  tuition  of  a  cl**rgyiuan  thrro,  1  guHpect 
that  it  was  the  coiivorHatlon  hetwetni  l^undtm  ami  Nimo- 
ham,  and  tho  frit^ndly  intiTCoiirHi.'  whieh  rnHiic*l.  whidi 
eventually  determined  his  choice  of  a  college  at  Oxfonl 
for  three  of  bis  houh/ 

In  the  year  iii24,  Mr.  Will>erff>reo  ntrongly  urged 
Hawkins  to  undertake  one  of  the  two  newly- ff»unded 
Bishoprics, — Jamaiea  and  BarliadoeB,  *  I  bad  bowever 
laid  out  for  myself  a  different  course  of  life/ — added  the 
Provost  in  recounting  this  inci<leut,  long  aft^^r,  to  Ifis 
friend,  Archdeacon  Grant.  The  sees  were  eventually 
accepted  by  Lipscombe  and  ( *ohMidge. 

Returned  to  Oriel  (in  March  1H15),  Hawkins  ad- 
dressed himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  Divinity.  This 
was  not  his  earHest  paflsion.  His  strong  desire  had  lieen 
to  become  a  lawyer.  In  tnith,  his  mind  was  essentially 
ieffal  in  its  texture ;  and  had  he  made  Law  the  bu?«ine8s 
of  his  life,  no  one  who  knew  hiro  will  doubt  that  he 
would  have  attained  the  highest  rewanls  which  that 
profession  has  to  otter.  What  determined  him  to  take 
Holy  Orders  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  calling, 
was  his  supreme  anxiety  to  assist  his  Mother,— a  widow 
left  with  ten  children  and  a  slender  income.  In  other 
words,  be  Hoarded  it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  do  a 
Father's  part  by  his  six  younger  brothers :  and  he  kn^w 
that  the  career  which  awaited  him  in  Oxford  would 
sitexmd  his  inclinationd  far  more  effectually  than  the 
problematical  rewards  of  the  Bar.  He  gave  himself  up 
lo  sacred  studies  therefore.  And  thus  we  reach  a  period 
of  his  Me,  emtoemang  which  some  interesting  notices 
kA^«  beoi  preserved  in  the  Autobiography  of  the  most 
fiunofia  of  his  contemporaries. — Dr.  Newman,    It  should 
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b©  explained  that  this  remarkable  man  was  elected  from 
Ttinity,  of  which  college  he  had  been  a  scholar,  to  a 
fellowflhip  at  Oriel  in  1822:  that  in  1823,  Hawkins 
became  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's ;  and  that  in  the  next  ensuing 
year,  Newman  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  S  Clement's. 
This  fixes  1 824-5,  (when  their  ages  were  respectively 
35-6  and  23-4,)  as  the  period  referred  to  in  the  ensuing 
recollections  :— 

*  From  1822  to  1825  I  saw  most  of  the  Provost  of 
Oriel,  Dr.  Hawkins,  at  that  time  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's ; 
and  when  I  took  Orders  in  1824,  and  had  a  curacy  in 
Oxford,  then,  during  the  Long  Vacations,  I  was  espe- 
cially thrown  into  his  company.  I  can  say  with  a  full 
heart  that  I  love  hira,  and  have  never  ceased  to  love 
him ;  and  I  thus  preface  what  otherwise  might  sound 
rude»  that  in  the  course  of  the  many  years  in  which  we 
were  together  afterwards,  he  provoked  me  very  much 
from  time  to  time,  though  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I 
have  provoked  him  a  great  deal  more.  Moreover,  in 
me  such  provocation  was  unbecoming,  both  because  he 
was  the  Head  of  my  College^  and  because,  in  tlie  first 
years  that  I  knew  him,  he  had  been  in  many  ways  of 
great  service  to  my  mind.' 

The  pa5?sage  which  follows  will  be  more  conveniently 
introduced  further  on  [p.  432],  After  which,  Dr.  New- 
man proceeds, — 

'He  was  the  means  of  great  additions  to  my  belief. 
He  gave  me  the  *'  Treat  ke  an  Apodolieaf  Preac/tingt^  by 
Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from 
which  I  was  led  to  give  up  my  remaining  Calvinism, 
and  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration. 
In  manv  other  ways  too  he  was  of  use  to  me.  on  subjects 
semi-religious  and  semi-scbolastic.  It  was  he  too  who 
taught  me  to  anticipate  that,  before  many  years  w^ere 
over,  there  would  bu  an  attack  made  upon  the  Books 
and  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  I  was  brought  to  the  same 
belief  by  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  who  also 
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led  me  to  have  freer  views  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration 
than  were  usual  in  the  Chureli  of  Entrland  at  the  time. 

*  There  is  one  other  principle  which  I  gained  from 
Dr.  Hawkins,  more  directly  bearing  upOQ  Catliolicism 
than  any  that  I  have  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the  doc- 
trine of  ''  Tradition/*  When  I  was  an  underorradiiate, 
I  heard  him  preach  in  the  University  pulpit  [May  31st, 
1 81 81  his  celebrated  Sermon  on  the  subject,  and  recollect 
how  long  it  appeared  to  me,  though  he  waa  at  that  time 
a  very  striking  preacher;  but,  when  I  read  it  and  studied 
it  as  his  gift,  it  made  a  most  serious  impression  upon 
me.  He  does  not  go  one  step,  I  think,  beyond  the  high 
Anglican  doctrine,  nay  he  does  not  reach  it ;  but  he  does 
bis  work  thoroughly,  and  his  view  was  in  him  original, 
and  his  subject  was  a  novel  one  at  the  time*  He  lays 
down  a  proposition,  self-evident  as  soon  as  statc^d,  to 
those  who  have  at  all  examined  the  structure  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  that  the  sacked  Text  was  never  intended  to 
teach  doctrino,  but  only  to  prove  it:  and  that,  if  we 
would  learn  doctrine,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
tbrmularies  of  the  Church ;  for  instance,  to  the  1  'atechism, 
and  to  tho  Creeds,  He  considers  that,  after  learning 
from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  inr|uirer 
must  verify  them  by  Scripture.  This  \iew,  most  true 
in  its  outline,  most  fruitful  in  its  consequences,  opened 
upon  me  a  large  field  of  thought.*  ^ 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  th©  remarkable  Disser- 
tation thus  introiluced  to  the  readers  notice.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  little  read,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  declare  that  those  88  pages  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  every  student  of  sacred  Science.  Such  an  one 
is  in\ated  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  reaches  the 
end.  He  may  then  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Author  would  have  done  well  to  define  and  limit  the  pro- 
rince  of  Tradition :  but  the  reader  will  assuredly  be  most 

'  *  Hutory  of  my  Rditfuyus  Opin-  of  Ma  ^Apoioffia,^  p.  S  to  p.  9.  Hie 
ionjr/bj  John  Hemy  Newman,  8 vo»  reader  will  be  reminded  of  p,  39J 
1665,  pp.  379 ;  being  »  oew  edition       when  be  renctie*  p.  465. 
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of  all  stnick  by  the  explicit  statement  of  what  he  knei 
before  indeed,  but  bad  never  before  seen  distinctly  for- ' 
inulated :  viz.  that  it  ^eems  to  have  been,  from  the  iirst, 

'  the  general  design  of  Heaven  that  by  oral  or  traditionali 
instruction,  the  way  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  mysteries  of  Faith;  that  the  Church  should  carry  , 
down  the  ^^sfem,  but  the  Scriptures  should  furnish  al 
the  proofs  of  the  Christian  doctrines/ — (Page  iH.) 

The  New  Testament  does  indeed  presuppose  through-^ 
out — ^(witness  the  preface  to  S.  Luke's  Gospel) — con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Chi'istiaa  doctrine.  But  in  fact 
this  eutke  province  of  enquiry  will  be  found  explained 
and  expanded  in  the  same  writer's  '  Bampton  Lectures  * 
for  1840, — which  have  for  theii*  object,  'An  inquiry  into 
the  connected  uses  of  the  principal  means  for  attaining 
Christian  Truth;**  'the  connected  uses,  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  this  end,  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church ; 
of  human  Reason  and  of  illuminafciug  Grace.'  ^  In  the 
meantime,  the  *  JJiasertalion  upmt  iJie  use  and  imporiuuce  of 
miauihorUaiive  TradUhn,  as  an  mtrmluctiQn  to  the  Chruiian 
tiocinnes,''^  published  in  1819,  at  once  established  the 
reputation  of  the  TSTiter  as  a  thoughtful  Ui^dne,  He 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  most  popular  of  hia  writings, — an  elementary 
'  Manual  for  Ckristiam^  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  requirements  of  his  parishiuners,  now  appeared,  and 
went  through  at  least  seven  editions.  A  characteristic 
*  Letter  upoft  compulsory  attendance  at  the  Vommnnmiy  pub- 


*  See  tlie  Prefaoe,  pp.  vii.-viii, — 
Quite  tdaiil»r  is  the  puiport  of 
""ChrUiimnhjy  md  the  Mtii^iQn  mlher 
of  the  Bible  ouli/t  or  of  the  Church^ 
— n  e^rmoB  p^reaohtti  at  MaJdon, 
July  28,  1830,  at  the  Bp.  of  Lou- 
don's pfimarj  Viaitation, 


*  See  the  *Jfft'er/iVemf/j/  *  prefixed 
to  the  3rd  Edition  of  hie  Sermon. 

*  *  Indmling  the  nHhutance  of  a 
Sennon  pvt  ached  beforv  the  Univtr' 
nittf  *if  OjfortJj  May  31,  i8a8,  upon 
3  Tkeas,  ii,  15.' 
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lished  ainjn3Taiou8ly  in  1822, ^together  with  a  thoughtful 
Sermon  entitled  '  S^ntemaik  Preaching  recommended,^  de- 
livered at  S.  Mary's,  June  4th,  1825,— are  his  only  other 
original  productions  of  the  same  period.  But  in  1824, 
he  edited  Milton's  poetical  works  in  four  volumes.^an 
admirable  porfommnce,  which  beiirs  in  every  page  tokens 
of  that  unfailiog  conscientiousness  which  characterised 
whatever  he  took  in  hand.  His  editorial  notf  s  are  suh- 
scribed  *  i?.'  One,  of  peculiar  interest,  occurs  at  pp. 
xcix~ei,  in  which  he  gives  his  own  estimate  of  the  poet*8 
opinions  and  character.  He  considered  Milton's  views 
Arian :— - 

'  Dr,  Routh  remarked  to  me  one  day ' — [these  words, 
dated  1 84H,  are  written  in  the  editor's  own  interleaved 
copy,  faeing  page  c], — '  that  the  Arian  hypothesis  was 
hetter  mdted  to  a  poem.  Milton,  however,  would  not  have 
admitted  anything  of  Arian  ism  even  into  a  poem,  had  it 
not  been  his  own  belief.  See  the  posthumous  work  "  Dc 
Biycf rind  Christ iand"  published  in  1825  [Cantab.  4 to]  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Charles  Sunmer/ 
[A  translation  w^aa  issued  by  him  in  the  same  year  and 
place.] 

Next  in  importance  to  Hawkins's  '  Dijtserfafion  on 
Tradifi(tn^  is  his  sermon  preached  before  the  University 
some  ten  years  later  (viz.  Nov.  11,  1838),  on  *  The  Duf^ 
of  Prirate  Judgmeuf* :  of  which  the  object,  (as  might  be 
divined  from  its  title),  is  not  to  vindicate  (he  right — but 
to  explain  and  enforce  '  the  dui^  of  Private  Judgment/ 
It  reached  a  third  edition  in  1H54.  The  author  had 
intended  that  it  should  form  part  of  a  larger  work, — 
which  however  eventually  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
other  similar  projects,  in  never  attaining  fulfilment* 
The  '  Bampton  Lectures  *  (already  referred  to)  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  large  systematic  Treatise  which 
prior  to  1H54  he  had  cherished  the  hope  and  intention 
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of  some  day  giving  to  the  worlci  .  .  Henceforth  I  shall 
content  myself  with  merely  enumerating  Dr.  Hawkinses 
published  writings,"^ 

The  period  of  his  incumbency  at  S.  Mary-the-Virgin's 
(1833-8)  was  rendered  memorable  to  the  University  by 
the  energy  and  skill  with  which  he  commenced  and 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  the  present  internal 
arrangement  of  the  University''  church  :  happily  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  claims  of  the  University  and  of  the 
parish,  and  securing  an  apportionment  of  the  seats  which 
has  proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  great  work  he  was  supremely 
fortunate  in  proeuriog  the  professional  services  of  a 
gentleman  named  Plowman, — ^a  native  and  resident  of 
Oxford, — ^who  (as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  to  the 
present  writer)  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  his 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  his  sense  of 
propriety  of  arrangement.  Those  were  very  early  days. 
Church  restoration  had  not  as  yet  been  thought  of*  But 
under  the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  architect  already 
mentioned,  the  work  proceeded  admirably.  The  chancel 
was  wisely  let  alone :   but  the  organ-loft  was  furnished 


'  In  i86f^  appeared  Lis  8enHoii 
on  '  Tk*'  Province  of  Primtr  Jwhj- 
me7»/,  and  ike  right  CAmdnct  of  Reli" 
ffioit*  inquiry^  [  ttiid  anotheT  in  1 863, 
im  '  TAi'  libeHy  of  PHvait  Jtidgnieat 
witJthi  thr  Church  of  England.' 
Theee  bad  btjeu  precetied  i,ia  1831) 
bj  an  elementary  flennon  on  '  The 
Way  of  Salvation  '  (j)p.  36).— Hia 
'  DUconr»c^(  upon  *r>me  of  the  prin- 
cipal cl*)BcU  and  KKfji  of  the  Hh- 
torieal  Script  urtif  of  the  0.  T./ — 
1^35  (PP-  '93\ — **  *^  interesting 
volume.  He  nl&o  c^mtributed  two 
ftermona  to  a  series  of   *  Original 


Family  Sermonp/  put  forth  by  the 
S,  P.  C.  K,  in  1833  Hnd  follow 
yearti  1  vix.  *  Building  on  the 
FoHndaiwn '  (L  155-168), 
^Church  Mim^'  (v.  149-164). — In 
t  B38  appeared  hia  sermon  on  *  The 
Duty  and  Memis  of  promoting 
Christian  luwwledife  ttithont  im* 
pniriny  Chn*tian  Vnity.* — In  1 839, 
he  pleaded  for  ^Church  Exttmitm 
in  England  and  Wal€»,^  [In  the 
Notes  at  the  foot  of  pp,  394,  431  and 
447^  will  be  found  enumerated  all 
his  other  known  publicationa  not 
mentioned  in  the  Text.] 
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with  a  stone  front  towards  the  nave ;  while  the  beautiful 
pillai*s  were  disencumbered  of  the  monuments  which 
until  then  encrusted  and  disfigured  them.  These  wert 
transferred  to  the  walls  of  the  church.  In  March  iSiS^ 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  resigning  to  his  celebrated 
successor  (Mr.  Newman)  a  renovated  church,  and  a  parish 
in  which  he  had  laboured  conscientiously  for  six  years. 
Full  forty  yeai*s  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speakiiig, 
*  Rebecca  *  (the  dear  old  sextoness  of  S.  Mary*s)  mighl 
be  seen  invariably,  at  the  close  of  the  Universiiy  mnMnaa^ 
to  station  herself  near  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  doom 
on  the  south  side,— by  which  the  Provost  always  left  the 
church ;  and  he  was  observed  nevrr  to  fail  in  beslowing 
upon  her  a  bow  of  friendly  recognition.*  He  abounded 
in  such  acts  of  courtesy  and  consideration* — whidi  mU 
appreciate,  but  especially  the  brother  or  sister  of  low 
degi'ee. 

Previously  to  the  Provost's  incumbency,  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  fixed  seats  in  the  nave  of  S.  Mary's.  The 
Vice-clmncellor's  chair  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  churchy 
in  front  of  the  west  door,  and  therefore  faced  the  east. 
This  arrangement  had  prevailed  at  least  from  the  days 


'  '  Bebeocft '  wms  quite  an  institQ- 
tkiL  Her  memoTj  went  hack  U* 
tKe  prsB-histonc  period.  She  had 
eTidcsitJj  le&med  to  r^mrd  the 
Yican  of  S.  Mary'i  in  the  Kght  of 
»n  intermiiiAble  prooettioti  of  imther 
troubleKime  indiTiduali.  One  ef 
thoon,  (in  1863,)  wna  m>  ruh  tm  to 
Addr«m  her  as  fc^ws : — *  I  wifth» 
mj  dear,  jon  wooldn^t  rattle  jfmx 
keyi  qnite  to  l<»ud  when  you  unlock 
the  pew-doon.*  K«beoca  b«gan  to 
cry.  *  O  dcwi*t  cry,  Kebecc*.*  *  1  mi*** 
cry':  then^tobbingrandtoliloquUing, 
— *  Th^  there  wid  Mueter  Hftwkin« 
with   kU  wAyi : — then    there  wae 


MoBter  Newnuw  with  ki*  w*yi : — 
then  there  was  Muster  Eden  with 
kit  w«yi : — ^then  there  wae  Mnsler 
MarriiPtt  with  his  wmys : — then  thort 
WH  Mutter  Cbjwe  with  Am  w»yi: — 
mmd  mom,  tktr^t  ^m  witk  ymrm* — 
Wbsn  qnettUmed  oonoeming  Dr. 
Kewmuij  ihe  inmrimbly  wound  up 
her  reply  with^ — *  Tee,  it  wm  kit 
mMhier  as  fare  mjf  mother  her  nz 
nlTcr  ipoons.*  Forenm^e, — *TeU 
me,  Rebeoea,  where  be  need  to  itend 
when  he  oaneecrmted  the  elemente.' 
*  He  need  to  et»nd  &tid  do  esftctl  j 
nA  yon  do .  * .  Tee,  it  wae  ktt  mother^ 
S^e,  Sec 
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of  Charles  IT,  for  Aubro}^  speaks  of  the  '  Doctors*  men  * 
commg  in  at  the  end  of  sermon,  from  the  ale-house  hard 
by,  wiping  the  foam  from  their  beards.^  As  for  the 
parochial  services  of  S.  Mary*a  in  1828,  they  were  the 
same  which  his  successor  maintained,  viz.  *  Two  services 
and  one  sermon  on  Sundays  and  Good  Friday:  one 
service  and  sermon  on  every  festival :  and  a  service 
(without  a  sermon)  daily  throufjfhout  the  rest  of  Holy  week, 
and  on  A«h  Wednesday.*  The  Sunday  sermon  at  4  p,m. 
(which  afterwards  became  so  famous)  is  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Hawkins* — He  was  now  also  White- 
hall preacher  ( 1 827-H).and  wa.s  accounted  impressive  in  the 
pulpit  by  men  most  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 
Let  it  further  be  noted  as  a  marvellous  token  of  hiB 
ability  and  shrewdness  in  estimating  character,  that  he 
should  at  this  period  (1827)  have  predicted  'that  if  Mr, 
Arnold  were  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he 
would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England/  ^ 

With  the  year  1828  came  the  great  event  of  his  public 
life,  namely,  his  election  to  the  Provostship  of  Oriel. 
Dr.  Copleston,  who  had  presided  over  the  college  with 
singular  ability  and  success  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Eve- 
leigh  in  18 14,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Llandafl' towards 
the  close  of  1827  ;  and  Hawkins,  in  February  1828,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
society,— which  at  that  time  reckoned  among  its  fellows 
Keble  (elected  in  181 1):  Henry  Jenkyns  (elected  in 
1818) :  Doniford,  Awdry.and  Rickards(all  three  elected 
in   1 81 9):  Jelf  (elected  in   1821):  Newman  (elected  in 


•  Aubrey's  Liiei^, — Vol.  ii.  P.  ii. 
p.  431.  The  public-house  referred 
to  ('  the  City  Atim ')  ia  an  anoieut 


tenement  which  faces  the  west  en- 
trance to  S.  Mary^B. 

^  Stanley's  *Ir»/#  of  Arnold,* — L51. 
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1822):  Pusey  (elected  in  1823):  R.  L  Wilberforce  aod 
Hurrell  Froude  (both  elected  in  1826),— Davison  (who 
had  been  elected  m  1800),  andWhately  (in  181 1],  as  well 
as  Hampden  and  Arnold^  (both  elected  in  1815),  were  no 
longer  fellows. — Under  ordinary  circumstanceB  Buch  an 
incident  might  well  have  been  passed  over  with  the  mere 
recital  of  the  fact.  But  a  mistaken  opinion  prevails  bo 
inveterately  concerning  the  Provost's  election,  that  it 
may  be  as  weU  here  to  produce  a  few  interesting  letters 
which  establish  the  facts  of  the  ease  beyond  the  risk  of 
misconception.  The  first  two  are  from  Mr,  Keble, — both 
written  at  the  close  of  1827  : — 

*  Coin  St*  Aid  win's,  near  Fairford,  December  9th,  1827. 

*  My  dear  good  Hawkins, — I  have  brought  over  this 
sheet  of  paper  to  my  Father's  little  parsonage  that  I 
might  write,  on  it  to  you  between  the  Services,  and  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  your  kind  little  letter 
this  morning.  It  would  be  too  bad  for  you  and  me,  who 
have  been  working  together  so  long  in  the  same  cause, 
to  begin  snarling  and  growling  at  this  time  of  day  and 
in  the  middle  of  Advent  for  an  affair  of  this  sort:  and  I 
never  was  much  afraid  of  it,  I  may  say  not  at  all :  but 
now  we  have  it  under  one  auutlier's  hand  and  seal,  we 
are  bound  in  honour  to  behave  welL  And  I  am  in  great 
hopes  that  by  nut  caring  too  much  for  things,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  turn  what  might  have  been  unpleasant 
into  a  time  of  comfortable  recollection  as  long  as  we  live. 
You  and  I  agreed  to  remember  one  another  at  a  trying 
time  for  us  both,  a  Httle  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago : 
if  you  please,  we  will  do  the  same  now. 

*  I  hope  I  am  not  putting  anyone  to  inconvenience  or 
annoyance  by  not  writing  as  yet  more  decidedly  on  the 
subject.     If  it  is  wished,  I  will  do  so  immediately;  but 


^  The  Buc€e8«ive  holders  of  that 
feUowehip  aland  thus  in  the  Bean's 
register: — '18(4  [fio^  but  it  \a  a 
mi»t»ke;    it   should   b«   1815],   T. 


Arnold, — i8»a,  J,  H*  Newman,^ 
1 846 ,  J .  W.  B  u  rgon/  (Communi  cated 
by  C,  L.  81uwlweU.  ^*q>*  fellow  of 
Oriel.) 
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If  not,  I  believe  I  oti^t  to  wait  aboai  two  or  three  poets 
more, 

'  Give  iny  vewj  kind  r^ards  to  the  Pmrost  and  all  the 
feUowfi.  and  beUeve  me  erer,  my  dear  Hawkins^  jroor 
most  alfectiofiaie  ememf^ 

'Fairford,  December  28th,  1827. 

*  Hy  dear  Hawkins, — Having  brought  all  into  a  sum, 
(as  George  Herbert  says,)  I  have  pretty  well  sataafied 
myBelf  that  greatly  an  the  college  would  be  benefited 
were  the  choice  of  the  majority,  in  this  important  matter, 
to  fall  on  me,  it  may  yet  do  very  well, — provided  you  are 
a  good  boy  and  do  your  very  very  best» — under  your 
anspiced  :  and  Bueh  being  the  case,  and  I  having  private 
and  family  reasons  of  my  own,  which  lead  me,  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  not  to  wish  for  the  office,  I  really  see  no  reason 
why  the  college  should  be  troubled  with  any  ditl'erence 
of  opinion  about  the  matter.  I  wrote  to  this  effect,  last 
night,  to  Froude,  and  shall  probably  write  to  Plumer  and 
Kewman  to-day  :  and  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  my- 
self for  what  I  have  done:  so  please  not  to  make  any 
objection,  for  I  shan't  change.     At  the  same  time,   to 

Srevent  misconception,  I  must  tell  jou  that  I  don't  at  all 
o  this,  as  shrinking  from  the  Office  itself.  I  have  not 
at  all  a  Noh  epkcopari  feeling  towards  it :  and  perhaps  I 
do  not  think  it  so  very  much  more  difficult  a  trust 
than  any  other  pastoral  employment, — nor  have  I  any 
other  reason  to  think,  from  what  experience  I  have  had, 
that  I  am  particularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  managing 
youths  of  that  age.  I  say  this,  because  I  don't  want  to 
have  it  imagined  that  I  am  eaten  up  with  a  kind  of 
morbid  mistrust  of  myself:  and  also  in  order  to  prepare 
you  for  a  little  amicable  discussion  as  to  the  principles 
of  University  discipline,  with  which  you  may  expect  to 
be  regaled  when  I  next  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
Nob  that  I  think  there  is  any  great  difference  between 
us:  I  am  sure  we  used  always,  I  thought,  to  agi-ee  very 
well  on  those  as  well  as  on  moat  other  matters,  and  so  I 
dare  say  we  always  ahalK 

•  Good-bye,  my  dear  Hawkins.     Remember  me  to  all 
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the  Christmas  dirge-men  if  there  be  any,  and  believe  me 
ever  yours  most  aifectionately, 

'J,  Keble,  Juil* 

Next  in  date  is  a  letter  from  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce, 
written  from  his  Father's  house  : — 

'  Highwood  Hill,  January  3rd,  1828, 

*  My  dear  Hawkins.^Your  lett«er  to  me  was  so  kind, 
that  it  encourat^es  lue  to  write  to  you  in  return  with 
openness.  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me,  were 
I  not  forced  to  it,  to  undertake  to  pass  any  judgment 
between  such  persons  as  yourself  and  Keble.  But  having 
been  pressed  by  Newman  to  make  up  my  mind,  it  seems 
but  right  to  you»  after  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you 
have  treated  me,  that  I  should  t-ell  you  myself  that  it 
appears  to  me  upon  the  whole  that  I  ought  to  vote  for 
Keble.  I  cannot  however  say  this  without  expressing 
the  very  great  pleasure  it  will  give  me  (should  the  deci- 
sion be,  as  it  seems  it  will,  in  your  favour,)  to  see  you  in 
a  situation  for  which  you  tir«   no  well  suitiub 

'  I  have  received  a  L.-ttei .  us  you  are  aware,  from 
Keble.  which  had  it  come  sooner  would  perhaps  have 
prevented  my  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  a  point 
which  I  have  found  so  ilifficult;  but  as  I  had  matie  up 
my  mind  just  before  this  letter  arrived,  I  think  it  would 
hardly  have  been  honest  to  you  not  to  have  mentioned 
that  I  had  done  so.  As  I  understand  that  half  the 
number  of  Fellows  have  declared  their  intention  of 
voting  for  yourself,  I  suppose  there  is  little  doubt  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  election,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  to  me  but  right  to  wait  and  know  what  is  the 
opiniou  of  those  who  agree  with  myself,  before  I  declare 
for  auy  other  jxirson  than  Keble* 

'  I  have  written  this  in  a  very  confused  and  awkward 
way.  both  becatise  I  feel  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
myself  properly  in  regard  to  persons  whom  I  have  Iteen 
so  long  used  to  look  up  to ;  and  because  I  have  been 
hurrying  that  I  may  not  be  too  late  for  the  post  which  is 
just  disparting. 

'  Allow  me  to  conclude  by  again  expressing  the  great 

VOL*  I.  D  d 
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pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  see  you  in  the  higli  Office 
which  is  about  to  be  vacant ;  and  by  thanking  you  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  written  to  me.  Believe 
me,  ever  your  obliged  and  aifeetionate  friend, 

*ROBJRT  I.  WiLBERFORCE/ 

Though  the  actual  election  to  the  Provostship  did  not 
take  place  till  February,  it  is  evident  from  a  letter  from 
Pusey  to  Hawkins,  (written  from  Berlin,  12th  January, 
1828,}  that  the  society  had  come  to  a  practical  decision 
on  the  subject  several  days  before  the  date  of  Po8e}*s 
letter.     A  single  extract  will  suffice  : — 

*I  had  received  the  intelligence  which  your  letter  of 
this  morning  confirms,  some  little  time  ago  through  one 
from  Keble  to  Newman,  and  only  delayed  the  expression 
of  my  satisfaction  at  the  comfortable  mode  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tdcction,  till  I  should  receive  an  official 
account.  .  ,  .  The  whole  aflair  (from  the  candour  and 
kindly  feeling  which  has  been  shown)  has  been  particu- 
larly satisfactory ;  and  we  have  each  our  particular 
sources  of  pleasures,  I,  in  seeing  an  anxious  wish  thus 
fulfilled  ;  and  you.  in  possessing  so  fully  the  confidence 
and  approbation  of  all  the  members  of  your  body;  and 
without  roaking  invidious  parallels  with  the  late  Provost, 
(whom,  as  a  man,  every  one  must  respect,}  I  anticipate 
infinitely  more  both  for  our  College  and  the  University 
from  his  successor/ 

On  the  22nd  January,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce  again 
wrote  from  Highwood  ; — 

*  The  %vho!e  matter  may  now  be  considered  as  settled, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  to 
an  Office,  in  which  I  can  only  wish  that  you  may  be  as 
useful  as  your  own  desires  would  lead  you  to  be  :  and 
this  is  after  all  wishing  you  happiness  in  the  truest 
sense . 

'  I  did  not  understand,  I  see,  what  you  said  about 
Awdry,  or  my  last  letter  would  have  been  rather  dif- 
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ferent,  ...  I  wish  I  had  used  more  diligence  in  ascer- 
taining his  Bentimenis  and  Chur ton's,  liut  the  latter  I 
tried  in  vain  to  find  ;  and  the  former  I  Iiave  hardly  over 
seen,  so  that  I  felt  shy  of  going  to  call  iijum  him.  Had 
I  communicated  with  either  of  them,  I  should  of  course 
have  stated  ray  intention  of  voting  for  you  uucondUwJialljf 
in  my  last  letter/ 

The  next,  from  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde,  written  on  the 
following  day,  deserves  to  he  given  entire. 

*  January  ajrd^  i8a8. 

*  My  dear  Hawkins, — Though  I  don*t  set  so  high  a 
value  on  the  emanations  of  my  pen  as  to  volunteer  a 
superfluous  communication,  yet,  from  what  Churton  said 
to  me  in  his  note,  I  fancy  I  ought  to  supply  an  iKKapijxa 
in  my  last  letter,  hy  making  a  more  formal  declaration 
of  my  unconditional  and  uncompromising  determination 
to  rank  myself  among  your  retainers.  1  am  really  very 
sorry  that  my  stupid  delay  in  answering  your  letter 
should  have  caused  you  any  fjofjttr  (to  use  a  stu<liou8ly 
elegant  expression,  than  which  I  cannot  hit  on  a  better): 
and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  as  I  actually  liad  written 
you  an  answer  the  first  day;  but  as  I  said  something  at  the 
end  of  it  about  my  Brother,  which  afterwards  I  thought 
too  gloomy,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  suggested  by 
seeing  him  look  particularly  unwell  from  some  accident, 
I  thought  it  rather  too  hard  to  call  on  you  for  gympathy 
in  my  capricious  fancies. 

*  I  suppose  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  this  in  a 
cover  to  the  Bishop,  otherwise  I  should  hesitate  to  draw 
on  your  purse  as  well  as  your  time  for  such  a  scribble  as 
this.  However,  I  have  left  yoM  enough  clear  paper  at 
the  end  to  work  out  a  question  in  Algebra,  or  make  the 
skeleton  of  a  sermon.  And  as  this  is  probably  worth 
more  than  any  wurtls  I  have  to  put  into  it,  I  shall 
conclude  by  begging  you  to  consider  me  yours  ever 
aflectionately, 

*  ElCHARD  H.  FkOUBE.* 

Lastly,  John  Henry  Newman,  who  was  then  examining 
in  the  Schools,^ he  had  been  ill  and  was  much  depressed 
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by  the  recent  death  of  a  loved  younger  sister^),— in  an 
undated  note  which  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  period, 
— thus  refers  to  the  Provost's  altered  position  in  the 
college,  where  however  he  waa  atiU  lectuiing  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  *  Dean  * : — 

*  My  dear  Dean, — Round,  and  my  other  kind  col- 
leagues, will  not  let  me  go  into  the  Schools  to-morrow  or 
next  clay.  Dr.  Kidd  has  advised  me  to  go  out  of  Oxford, 
and  Wilberforco  has  persuadt^d  me  to  go  home  with  him 
till  EViday  or  Saturday.  We  shall  start  at  i  pa^^t  12, 
Let  me  know  if  you  see  any  oljjeetion  to  this.  I  would 
call,  but  your  lectures  are  in  the  way,  I  hope  this  will 
bo  the  last,  week  for  ever  that  lecfurex  will  hinder  me 
calling  on  you.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  ui  our  walk 
to-day  on  this  interesting  subject.  You  must  excuse  me. 
I  have  implied  above  the  substance  of  what  I  had  to  say. 
Yours  ever  affectionately, 

'  J.  K  Newmak,' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Newman  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  result  of  the  election  as  l/vsl  for  the  College  ; 
though  he  could  not  have  voted  against  Keble.  Indeed, 
80  late  as  in  1877,  when  paying  his  brother-in-law  a  visit 
at  Plymti-eo, 

'  Among  many  other  interesting  things,  he  mentioned  his 
extreme  surprise  at  Pusey  having  stated,  in  a  sermon  (I 
think  he  said)  on  the  opening  of  Keble  college,  that  he 
(Newman)  came  to  regret  the  vote  and  influence  he  had 
used  in  the  election  of  the  Provost.'* 

The  actual  election  took  place  on  the  2nd  February, 
and  was  attended  by  the  usual  traditional  forms  of 


«  *  The  deUy  of  the  election  will 
ftfibrd  a  niofft  welcome  respite  to 
pocir  Newman,  who,  (jou  perhaps 
ha¥e  heard|)  loet,  lA«t  Saburd&y 
after  only  24  hours"  cessation  of  ap- 
pai^nUy  strong  healtli,  his  jonngeRt 
litter.    Every  coHfolationi  which  a 


brother  can  have,  he  has  most  richly 
^her  whole  life  haying  been  a  pre- 
paration for  that  hour/ — (Puitey  to 
Hawkins,  dated  ^ /?«'/!«,  i/iaH.  1838-'] 
♦  Kev.  T.  Modey  to  the  Provost, 
3rd  July,  1878. 
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admission  to  the  Headship. 
was  infoiTnal : — 


One  thing  that  happened 


'You  must  have  heard  from  Mr,  Golightly/  (writes  the 
friend  to  whom  we  are  already  indebtt'd  for  not  a  few 
iTiterestiug  notices  ^),  *  the  ludicrous  incident  connected 
with  the  event-  Part  of  the  ceremonial  of  installation  con- 
sisted in  solemnly  closing  the  college  gates.  The  newly 
elected  Provost  was  then  required  to  knock,  in  order  to 
be  formally  admitted  by  the  Dean,  and  received  by  the 
fellows  assembled  under  the  archway.  Dr.  (now  Car- 
dinal) Newman  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  the  college. 
The  gates  were  duly  closed,  and  the  fellows  stood  waiting 
for  the  expected  signal.    At  last  a  knock  was  heard,  and 


the  Dean  advancing  asked  **  Quis  adenf : 


Pleai^e  sir/* 


(replied  a  tremulous  voice),  ''It's  me,  the  college  washer- 
woman." The  gate  was  opened,  and  between  the 
Fellows,  drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  passed  a  venerable 
matron  laden  with  baskets  of  clean  linen. 

'  Again  the  gate  was  shut,  and  again  there  was  a  false 
alarm*  At  last  three  sharp  incisive  taps  were  heard. 
'*I  knew"  said  Mr,  Golightly,  **  before  a  word  was 
spoken,  that  noto  there  was  no  mistake/*  Again  the 
question  ''Qtm  whH:^''  was  asked,  but  this  time  with 
the  response — ^^Efhanhis  Hawkhm  kajn^i'e  rof/ef/ii  Fraepfm- 
tiis"—l  have  heard  that  Cardinal  Newman,  being  asked 
within  the  last  twelve  months  about  this  little  episode, 
declared  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  it.  My  informant 
was  an  undergraduate  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and  I 
can  haidly  believe  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  recol- 
lections/ 

As  the  news  of  Hawkinses  election  to  the  headship  of 
Oriel  spread  through  the  provinces,  in  the  tardy  fashion 
of  those  days,  it  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  interest- 
ing letters  of  hearty  congratulation  from  distinguished 
men.  The  best  known  name  is  that  of  William  Wilber- 
forccj  three  of  whose  sons  had  been  educated  at  Oriel. 
By  one  correspondent,  the  event  was  hailed  as  a  blessing 
*  Rev.  B.  G.  Livingstone. 
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to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  All  alike  regarded  it 
as  fraught  with  atlvantago  to  the  college  and  to  the 
University*  Arnold's  letter  of  congratulation  (written 
from  Laleham,  Feb.  Hth)  aeems  to  reflect  the  history  of 
this  election,  with  entire  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  All 
eyes  had  been  directed  to  fwo  fellows  of  the  college, — 
Hawkins  and  Keble, — as  the  fittest  to  succeed  CoplestoiL 
in  the  headship.  Both  were  general  favourites:  and 
with  the  election  of  either  the  entire  society  would 
evidently  have  been  fully  content.  The  majority,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  have  been  with  Hawkins: 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  KeMe  declined  to  come  fonvarfl. 
*  Let  good  old  Hawkins  walk  over  the  course/ — was  the 
deliberate  decision  of  his  rival.  And  now  for  Dr.  Arnold's 
letter : — 

'  I  am  by  no  means  ceilain  that  this  will  find  you  in 
Oxford ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  send  it,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  any  longer  my  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  your  election  to  the  Provostship.^ — I  wiJl 
not  pretend  to  say  that  my  rejoicings  would  have  been 
equally  unmixed,  had  Keble  been  a  candidate  against 
you ;  but  as  he  is  Letter  pleased  to  continue  as  he  is,  I 
do  rejoice  most  sincerely  and  entirely,  both  for  your  sake 
and  that  of  the  college  ; — and  though  I  should  have  been 
no  le^s  glad  to  see  him  l^rovost,  yet  I  can  safely  say  that 
not  even  his  election,  nor  that  of  any  other  man,  would 
have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours  has  done. — But 
ray  pleasure  is  now  unmixed,  because  there  is  not 
the  disappointment  of  one  friend  to  set  against  the 
success  of  another.' 

After  all  that  goes  before,  it  is  pleasant  to  get  back  to 
the  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  to  encounter  such  a 
toucfi  of  nature  as  is  found  in  the  congratulatory'  letter  of 
W.  D.  Conybeare:^— 


•  Dated  Cardiff;  Feb-  7th. 
Mr  as    Bampton    Lecturer  in 


and  subeeqnently  became  Dean  of 
Uandafr. 
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*  That  your  establisLnient  in  life  under  circumstances 
so  honourable  has  taken  place  while  you  had  yet  a 
Parent  alive  to  shai-e,  and  more  than  share  in  the 
gratitication  it  affords, — is  one  of  the  must  material 
additions  of  pure  happiness  which  such  success  can 
admit.  I  think  of  your  mufcual  congratulations  not  with 
envy,  hut  M^th  some  distant  hope  that  some  of  my  own 
boys  may  hereafter  have  a  similar  treafc  in  store  for  their 
own  Mother/ 

In  the  Dean's  register  book,  and  in  Provost  Hawkins' 
handwriting, (for  h©  was  Dean  at  that  time,)  is  to  be  seen 
his  Address  to  the  Fellows  (Jan.  30th,  1838)  after  reading 
to  them  their  late  Provost's  instrument  of  resignation,— 
as  eloquent  a  tribute  of  affection  and  dutiful  regard  as 
ever  w^as  penned.  Copleston — (*  Spell  it/  he  used  to  say, 
*  with  the  fewest  letters  you  can ') — was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  personage.  But  bis  celebrity  was  loc4tL 
He  made  his  reputation  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  con- 
fessedly supreme^  and  exercised  extraordinary  influence* 
When  he  went  forth  from  the  University,  it  was  *  cum 
lonU  ommibm  voiuque ; '  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
his  great  reputation  behind  him.  He  made  no  figure 
either  in  his  diocese  or  in  the  senate, — -nor  yet  in  the 
republic  of  letters. 

Hie  successorj  as  already  stated,  entered  on  the  duties 
of  office  on  the  2nd  of  February.  It  remains  to  add  that 
before  the  year  was  ended  (20th  December)  he  was 
united  to  the  object  of  his  early  attachment,^ — Miss  Mary 
Ann  Buckle.  They  were  married  at  Cheltenham,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  (afterwards  Dean)  Close,  And  thus  began  that 
long  course  of  domestic  felicity  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  his  own  death :  for  he  had  ceilainly  found  the 
gentlest,  most  devoted,  and  most  helpful  of  wives.— No 
producible  recollections  remain  of  that  early  period, 
except  a  general  impression  of  the  exceeding  brilliancy 
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of  the  conversation,  and  the  high  intellectual  character 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  College, — of  whom,  at  first,  Mrs. 
Hawkins  was  slightly  afraid.  There  was  indeed  an 
unattractive  stiffness  and  formality  in  the  highest  Aca- 
demic  circles,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  which  since  thea 
has  all  but  disappeared.  To  return,  however,  to  what  is 
our  proper  subject — A  passage  claims  insertion  here, 
which  was  written  with  reference  to  the  Provost's 
marriage,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  apologizing  for  being 
somewhat  tardy  with  his  congratulations,  wrote  con- 
cerning himself  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  really  true  that  not  long  before  I  entered  into 
the  state  of  wedlock,  I  had  almost  been  led  into  funning 
a  resolution  to  continue  through  life  a  single  man*  And 
even  when  I  was  enjoying  the  first  pleasures  of  the 
union  J  I  eould  not  so  well  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the 
state,  as  now  when  entered  into  my  jcth  year,  I  find  my 
infirmities  soothed  and  my  spirit  cheered  by  the  affec- 
tionate endearments  of  a  Wife  and  Children/'^ 

Since  George  Anthony  Denison^  who  succeeded  to  the 
Provost's  vacant  fellowship,  made  acquaintance  with 
Oriel  at  this  very  juncture,  it  was  obvious  to  challenge 
my  friend  for  some  reminiscences  of  the  plac^  and  the 
period.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  truthfulness  in  his  narra- 
tive which  quite  lays  hold  of  the  imagination : — 

*'  I  came  from  Ch.  Ch. ;  from  a  life  as  distinct  in 
sundry  ways  from  the  life  of  Oriel  Common- room  as 
could  well  be.  The  grave  interesis  which  were  stirring 
to  their  depths,  or  at  least  beginning  to  stir,  the  Oriel 
life  and  conversation,  were  not  present  to  me.  .  ,  . 
Charles  Neate  and  I  soon  became  fast  friends.  We 
agreed  that  Common-room,  with  all  its  great  eleiuents  of 
life,  was  an  inordinately  dull  place.  We  found  the 
reason  to  lie  in  this,^ — that  the  men  wore  afraid  of  one 
another :   were  living  together  under  the  restraint  which 

'  Uighwood  Hill,  5  Jan.  1839, 
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attaches  naturally  to  a  sense  of  incijiiont—  to  U^coinf 
pronounceci^ — divergence.  And  we  net  ourwelvPH  to  hrinjj 
into  it  some  lifo  and  pleasantness;  not  without  cormider- 
able  success, 

*' 1  recall  the  sentence  pronoimced  upon  it  Home  few 
years  after  by  my  dear  old  friend  Charli-N  Drury,  [liniHelf 
an  Oriel  man  of  nome  iH  yearn  before  ma  *(.Jome  and 
dine  in  Hall '  (I  said)  *  and  we  will  go  to  (.?<jmmon-rof>m/ 
^*  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  dull  frfini  all  I  hear,  but  let 
us  go.*^He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  huoHHir  ami  great 
conversational  power.  After  a  while,  I  niiw  him  making 
faces  at  me:  which  1  untlerHtocHl,  arid  moved  to  go* 
When  we  got  outside,  the  wrath  of  tin*  intm  I'xphided. 
Soon  afterwards  I  sent  him  a  yearly  preHeot  <d'  jtrawn. 
He  wrote, — *My  dear  George, —  When  I  had  unpneke*! 
the  brawn  and  set  it  on  end,  it  lookecl  mueli  pff*ftHitnt*T, 
and  tasted  a  great  rleal  b*^tter,  and  wan  e^very  way  mori* 
agreeable  than  the  Ftdh^wn  of  **ri(*l/  Hut/'  (priiei'idH 
my  friend)  '*  look  at  the  men.  Nf>w  nutl  tln'ii  llawkinM, 
Whately,  Kehle.  »Senior,  Arnold:  cnnimonlv,  Niwriuiii, 
R.  Wilberforce,  H,  Froudo,  lllaneo  \Vhit*\  I  have  n«*t.  I 
see,  added  Doniford.^who  had  hi?*  own  Hpf^eial  viljility. 
but  a  little  overdone  with  AriHtfitJe.  and  military  leet^l- 
lectioDS.  The  sum  of  all  i*<,  that  it  wro<  vi-ry  dull 
What  wa8  really  billing  miiidH  wan  i<ither  ^u]i|iri«»«i*i*d,  or 
touched  BometimifS  not  very  ph^asantly. 

"But  with  all  thifl,  I  can  recall  no  inntiinnenf  unkindni'MH: 
many  of  truest  kindliness.  And  here  I  like  tn  repi^it  to  you 
what  poaaed  between  Newman  and  myHi'll  m  y^nin  idler 
....  He  wnjt€  back  most  kindly,  Maying  thni  be  wnuld 
rather  have  the  kindhneMH  of  tuy  lettnr  ihnn  wluit  I 
might  have  Jieen  able  Ui  do  for  wlud,  he  sviwhid  He 
then  went  on  U)  nny,  that  it  IumI  lot^g  l>ei*ii  )ii  hin  udnd 
to  tell  me  that  he  wan  afraid  that  not  unfreiiuenlly,  when 
we  were  t<^etber  in  r*ommon-r(Nim.  ho  loid  bi^t^n  hiirNh 
and  ankincT  in  hia  manner  towanh  iim*,  ami  that  \w 
wiabednow  to  taku  the  cfp|iiuturnty  nf  Raying  it. 

**  I  was  greatly  moved  at  thin.  Mtel  wiolr^  tn  my  (bat 
I  had  no  recollection  of  anything  Hk*^  wbal  b»t  lebMiefl 
io:  but  that  if  it  ha^l  |j#x^n  so,  rt  wan  (irobalily  tu  bi» 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  at  that  time,  he  was  more 
in  earnest  than  I  was. 

"  As  I  en  J  writing  this,  I  remind  myself  that  it  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  68  of  'Notes  of  my  Life.*  "  ^ 

Only  fair  to  the  men  of  that  day  is  it,  after  what  im- 
mediately precedes,  that  room  should  be  found  for  the 
impressions  of  another  impartial  and  competent  observer, 
wiitiug  confidentially  to  a  friend  at  the  same  period. 
William  Jacobson,  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty, — (he 
was  not  yet  fellow  of  Exeter,} — relates  as  follows: — 

''I  spent  three  days  at  Oxford  on  ray  way  back  to 
this  greenest  of  islands.  My  friend  Neate  insisted  on 
my  (juartering  myself  upon  him  at  OrieL  and  assuredly 
I  had  no  sort  of  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  peremptori- 
ness  of  his  hospitahty*  The  high-table  and  common- 
room  of  that  College  are,  I  should  imagine,  as  good 
specimens  of  their  genera  as  one  could  easily  find.  With 
regard  to  the  Chapel.  I  certainly  had  no  idea  that  any 
thing  like  it  existed  at  either  University.  The  decorum, 
the  full  attendance,  the  uniformity  of  response,  were  all 
delightful  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  whatever  fellows 
are  seen  af  fliuner  should  show  themselves  also  at  Chapel, 
This  cannot  but  have  the  happiest  possible  efiect  on  the 
whole  sj'stem.  How  differently  must  the  daily  Service 
l>e  regarded  in  such  a  ease,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
viewed  in  the  many  colleges  where  for  the  seniors  to  go 
to  Chapel  is  the  exception,^to  stay  away,  the  rule! 
Neate's  mind  certainly  is  wonderfully  improved  fiince 
his  election.**'' 

To  the  Provostship  of  Oriel,  (which  is  an  ecclesiastical 
oflice),  Queen  Anne  annexed  a  Canonry  at  Rochester  in 
1714.  This  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  three  months* 
residence  in  the  Cathedral  precincts, — which  proved  as 
beneficial  to  the  Cathedral  body  as  refreshing  to  Hawkins 

*  Eat<t  Brent^^Ang.  4th,  1883.  (See    the    Index    to     the    preieQt 

•  DifA/rn,— March  5th,  1829,  To  volume  for  the  uauie  of  that  gentle- 
George    SydenhaiQ    Funidon,    eeq*      iiiiiti.j 
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himself.  His  habits  of  biisino^ks  ami  his  ap/wflfe  for 
work,  joim^il  to  bis  lofty  integrity  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  made  him  an  invaluable  member  of  tbe  Chap- 
ter.  When  he  had  seen  about  80  years  of  life»  he 
remarked  (to  the  Principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall)  that  *iii 
consequence  of  iitf  a^  ami  injirmifjf  of  same  afkU  collmpie** 
he  was  obliged  to  bestow  increased  attention  on  Callie- 
dral  business. 

The  Provo^tship  of  Oriel  \vhs  further  endowed  with 
the  Rectory  of  Purlei^h  in  hlnj^t^x, — whei-e  of  cinin*©  per* 
sonal  rosidem''  >v''<  impnvcticable;  and,  (let  it  ht»  n^ 
oonlotl  to  the  l  honour.) no  Qtk9 more  than  himself 

deshvd  thi^  8t*paraiiun  of  that  living  flram  the  headship. 
In  tlie  meantime  his  pmetiee  ^'as  lo  pliiee  at  INivleigh  a 
truHt worthy  Avmki  l<#ri»«  with  an  ample  ati)^nd»  and  la 
hold  hinvself  individwaUy  reajxmsible  for  all  pariHrKial 
oharitie^H  and  WnetUetioiv^*  Quite  in  keeping  with  hii* 
largCKhi^artiHl  lit>erabty  was  it  that  when  his  tii^t  ^  umt«^ 
beoam«>  di^iUtKl  thixuigh  i>aiulysas^  the  Bectoor  cixntiuu^ 
to  him  his*  Htij^end  until  his  d%>aih. — Ou  th^  other  Kand^ 
to  pixneut  the  9>ev€«iiM)oe  edf  the  i'iai<xury  al  IU>eheal«Mr 
from  the  Ueadahi|v  was  IW  o^e<4  vS  Um*  lVikvoa|*i* 
ttiipivme  anxiety  W  the  \mU'^i  uu^uH^nt  of  )ua  Ulei  Aa 
the  yeai^  roiUnl  out.  aud  'UW^al'  \«))4ttioua  d^veloptd 
them^t^ves  in  the  ik)^«4y,  U  k^^'^uiiN  «>a  iW  ccmlrary.  Ili» 
chief  aim  of  ihe  iiMf^Miiiy  of  |W>  ttNlki^w^  k>  achieve  %h» 
itevevanei^  k^i  iW  i\ikU\^m\  with  a  \Ww  W  sieculajriau;^ 
the  hiMid^u^^  k4*  the  i'^dWgv\ — W  whu^h  th^  I'aiwidftrjr 
waa  sup^HiiiKHt  W  W  Ih^  iuili^^HHikW  uJbal«M»h^    Ttie  FVoviMit. 

l^v..  i^H  ia^Ml» * lk»      m^  fafy^dM.  v"  ^  ^9Ui^  Umf^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  there  are  duties  at- 
taching to  the  Headship  of  a  College  as  '  a  place  of  Re- 
ligion.  Learning,  and  Education '  which  a  layman  is 
inea^pable  of  discharging.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
Pastoral  aspect  of  hia  Office  in  regard  to  the  young  com- 
mitted in  aome  measure  to  his  care,  he  never  lost  sight 
of,  but  was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  its  discharge. 

Thus,  it  was  his  practice  to  send  for  ever^  freshman, 
and  to  question  him  as  to  his  religious  knowledge,  before 
admitting  him  to  Holy  Communion.  A  foimer  scholar 
of  Oriel-  relates, — 

*  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  confirmed  1  who 
had  prepared  me  for  Confirmation  1  and  if  I  knew  what 
work  was  the  basis  of  the  lectures  on  Confirmation 
which  I  had  attended?  I  happened  to  be  aware  that 
Seeker's  Lectures  were  largely  used  by  the  head  Master 
of  KoasalL  and  I  had  subsequently  read  them  myself.^ 
**  Didn't  you  think  it  a  very  dry  book  ?  '* — to  which  I 
readily  replied  in  the  aSirmative,  He  further  questioned 
me  in  order  to  asceitain  if  I  understood  the  nature  of  the 
Ordinance  and  the  obligations  therewith  connected.  This 
was  his  invariable  practice  with  freshmen/  ' 

The  Provost's  care  and  consideration  for  the  younger  || 
members  of  his  college  were  remarkable.  So  was  his  || 
discernment  An  incident  is  remembered  in  connection 
with  one  who  has  since  achieved  for  himself  a  great 
reputation.— One  of  the  Tutors  (Clement  GresweU)  was- 
unduly  severe  towards  a  certain  undergraduate  at  *  Col- 
lections *  (as  the  examination  at  the  end  of  Terra  is 
called) ;  which  the  Provost  perceiving,  came  to  the 
youth's  rescue.  Having  conducted  him  patiently  over 
his  books,  he  ended  by  complimenting  hira  on  his  work  ; 
adding  that  he  possessed  excellent  abilities,  and  might, 
if  he  cultivated  them^  command  success  and  future  dis* 
*  Bev.  E.  G.  Livingstone*  , 
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tinction.  The  youth  so  encouraged  was  tlie  present 
Viscount  Cranbrook, — ^whom  Mr.  Disraeli  privately  Bpoke 
of  aa  his  '  right>hand  man/  It  should  be  recorded,  to 
Clement  GreswelFB  honour,  that  this  incident  did  not  in 
the  least  affect  his  suhsequent  friendly  bearing  towards 
his  pupil.  I  suspect  by  the  way,  (and  I  speak  as  one 
who  lived  on  a  college  staircase  for  thirty  yearsj  that 
the  elder  members  of  such  a  society  little  know  the 
impression  made  for  good  (or  for  evil)  on  the  juniors,  by 
their  casual  utterances. 


In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  (the 
friendly  relation,  namely,  which  the  Provost  maintained 
with  the  undergraduate  members  of  his  College),  his 
punctual  kmpiiaiit^  deserves  special  mention,  *  Given  to 
hospitality '  as  he  coni^picuously  was,  the^  came  in  for 
their  full  shai'e, — as  many  of  them  will  remember  and 
gratefully  attest,  .  .  Often  have  I  in  Vacation  timej — 
(when  the  cook,  suppose,  had  begged  for  a  holiday,  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  *  remainder  bisket'  left  in 
the  cupboard,) — availed  myself  of  the  known  proclivity  of 
my  Chief, — Once,  at  mid-day,  Nature  asserted  herself  so 
imperiously,  that, — (exclaiming'!  really  musf  run  over 
to  the  Provost^s  for  something  to  eat,') — I  presented  my- 
self at  the  Provost  8  luncheon-table.  I  was  received 
with  undisguised  pleasure, — not  unmingled  with  merri- 
ment when  it  had  been  explained  that  (to  speak  plainly) 
nothing  else  but  a  pang  of  hunger  had  brought  me. 
While  crossing  '  quad/  I  had  secretly  resolved  to  repay 
the  anticipated  hospitality  by  making  myself  as  pleasant 
aa  I  could:  so  I  began  to  tell  the  Provost  the  drollest 
stories  I  could  think  of.  The  Provost  laughed  till  he 
fairly  cried,  and  finally  (to  his  guest's  infinite  satis- 
faction) took  off  hia  spectacles  in  order  to  wipe  them. 
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Vain  satisfaction  I  short-lived  boast !  The  Provost 
availed  luniself  of  the  interval  {m  like  the  dear  man  I) 
to  give  me  a  lecture.  *  I  declare,  Burgon,  you  are  most 
agreeable  and  entertaining.  Now,  w/io  won  Id  believe 
that  you  could  be  so  severe  with  your  pen  ?  Why,  when 
you  are  writing  controversially,'— Heaven  knows  tt^ai 
wholesome  but  unpalatable  truths  were  going  to  follow. 
Providentially  the  recollection  of  the  last  story  at  this 
instant  recurred,  and  again  the  Provost  began  to  laugh. 
What  need  to  say  that  his  guest  availed  himself  of  the 
golden  opportunity  to  make  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Hawkins 
and  to  effect  a  speedy  retreat  ? 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Provost  that, — strict,  even 
severe  as  he  was  in  respect  of  minor  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  the  undergraduates, — whenever  a  case  of 
real  misconduct  came  before  a  College  meeting,  it  was 
generally  //<■'  who  interposed  between  the  offender  and  the 
extreme  sentence  of  collegiate  law ;  counselling  the  lesa 
severe  course,  out  of  consideration  for  '  the  young  man'a 
prospects/  Woe  to  the  *  young  man*  however  if  he 
made  his  appearance  at  *  Collections  *  smelling  of  tobacco  i 
The  Provost  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  would 
inveigh  against  its  use,  referring  to  the  cigar  as  a  *  nasty 
weed,*— much  to  the  amusement  of  offending  under- 
graduates. *  .  .  One  summer's  evening,  it  became  plain 
to  him  that  the  obnoxious  smell  was  gradually  infecting 
every  part  of  his  *  lodgings,*  Thefons  et  otigo  malt  he 
could  not  divine.  Could  it  be  some  practical  joke  of  the 
undergraduates  ?  The  odour  seemed  to  come  from  above. 
Upstairs  accordingly  he  went :  and  at  last  discovered  his 
guest,  Abp.  Whately,  quietly  enjoying  a  cigar  on  the 
leads. 


Another  characteristic  story  comes  to  mind  and  claims 
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insertion* — The  Provost  from  hig  library  window,  (it 
looked  out  on  the  back  quadrangle),  espied  on  a  certain 
Monday  morning  two  undergraduates  chasing  one 
another  {if:ore  juniortim)  over  the  grass.  The  semi  on  in 
the  college  chapel  overnight  had  been  preached  by 
*  Charlie  Daman/— ita  subject,  *  The  chUdlih  spirit,'  The 
Provost  sent  for  the  offenders,  and  adilressed  tliem  some- 
what as  follows : — '  Mr,  Evans  and  Mr.  Cruickshank,  I 
believe  you  both  heard  Mr.  Daman*8  sermon  yesterday 
evening/  The  men  bowed.  'I  suspect  you  misunder- 
stood its  drift.  It  was  fht  * cMldUke' — not  th  chddUk — 
disposition  which  the  preacher  recommended.  Good 
morning ! ' 

The  same  conscientious  solidtude  for  the  under* 
graduates  of  his  college  it  was,  which  made  him  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  as  Provoei,  oppose  tlie  desini 
of  the  Tutors, — (Newman,  Wilberforce,  Froude.) — to  re* 
model  the  lectures,  introduce  new  books,  and  establiBh 
far  closer  relations  between  themsalvea  and  their  pupils. 
Hie  result  of  the  Provost's  refusal  to  sanction  these 
innovations^  was  Newman  s  retirement  from  the  tutor- 
ship in  1831.  It  is  needless  to  linger  over  a  contro- 
versy which  has  long  since  lost  its  interest,  and  is  only 
traditionally  remembeied.  Something  inlinitely  more 
important  awaits  us. 

The  period  at  which  Edward  Hawkins  became  Provofli 
of  Oriel  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Cbnreh  of  England.  Men  of  the  prownt  generatioiD  are 
little  apt  to  reaUie  wiiai  was  tben  the  poitare  of  aSun. 
The  Clmrcli  8  pimpeeto  aeemed  deqverate.  I  have 
alreediy,  in  an  eulier  part  of  tlie  pteecnt  volimie.  endea- 
Tomed  to  eel  fiorlh  the  dJautraoa  CmsIb  of  the  case  in 
outline.     It  most  snffiee  on  the   present   oecasion   to 
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remind  the  reader  of  what  was  offered  conoerning  the  state 
of  public  affairs  [1827-33]  fi*om  page  150  to  page  160* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  pretext  of '  Reform/ 
the  country  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  Revolution, 
— in  whieh,  together  with  the  social  and  political  fabric 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  ages,  the  Church  itself  as 
a  visible  Inntitution  was  to  all  appearance  destined  to 
be  swept  away.  The  Bishops  were  recommended  to  *8et 
their  house  in  order/=-How  churchmen  woke  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  impending  danger  and  bestirred  themselvee 
at  this  juncture, — as  well  as  ^dth  what  success, — ^bas 
been  already  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail*  The  climax 
was  reached  when  a  Bill  for  the  extinction  of  ten 
Bishoprics  and  two  Archbishoprics  in  Ireland  was  intro- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  1 833.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  Oxford  Movement.  An  appeal  which  was  made 
to  members  of  the  Church  met  with  a  noble  response. 
A  clerical  Address  to  the  Ai'chbisbop  of  Canterbury  was 
signed  by  8000  of  the  Clergy.  A  lay  declaration  of 
attachment  to  the  Church  was  signed  by  upwards  of 
230,000  heads  of  families.  ''  From  these  two  events  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  turn  of  the  tide 
which  had  threatened  to  overthrow  our  Church  and  our 
Religion.''^  The  Church  found  hei-self  the  object  of 
warm  popular  affection.  Immediately  after  appeared 
the  'TmcUfor  (he  Times: 

The  one  strong  hand,  which  at  that  juncture  was  com- 
petent to  steer  the  good  ship  safely  through  the  storm 
which  still  lay  heavily  upon  her,  was  unfortunately  away. 
Calamitous  to  relate,  the  current  of  religious  enthusiasm 
became  early  diverted  into  an  unhealthy  channel,  and 
assumed  a  party  character.  All  this  matter  however 
has  been  explained  so  fully  in  an  earlier  page,  that  I 

*  Perceval's  *  Collection  0/  Papers j*  &c.  CiS4i), — p.  12. 
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will  not  reproduce  the  dreary  details  here.*  How  the 
Tracts  pursued  their  brilliant  career  until  the  year  1841, — 
when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Diocesan,  they  were  ahruptly 
discontinued, — h  farailiarly  known  to  all.  But  no  one 
personally  unaccjuainted  with  Oxford  at  that  period,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  feveriish  partizanship 
which  attended  the  later '  Tractaiian '  movement,  or  of  the 
extent  to  which  suspicion  and  distrust  marred  endea- 
vours, well  meant  but  certainly  injudicious,  which  ought 
to  have  been  productive  of  un  mingled  good.  The  Tracts 
became  tinged  with  a  foreign  element.  They  lacked 
the  genuine  Anglican  flavour-  Some  who  had  been 
foremost  in  promoting  the  Revival  were  in  consequence 
held  responsible  for  views  which  they  would  have 
sternly  repudiated.  Thus,  discredit  was  brought  on  the 
good  cause.  Its  best  friends  were  offended  TUey  insisted 
that  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  were  removing  the  old 
landmarks,— were  building  on  insecure  foundations.  At 
a  much  earlier  period^  the  keen  eye  and  powerful  intel- 
lect of  Hugh  James  Rose  had  foretold  that  *  the  next 
great  conflict  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  mtk 
Ronmnum*  Personal  friendship  however,  and  regard  for 
great  principles  held  in  common,  kept  men  silent.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Newman  met  the  taunts  of  those  who 
charged  him  with  *  Romanizing  *  by  employing  fiercer 
language  concerning  Rome  than  had  ever  been  heard 
before.  He  denounced  her  as  *  a  lost  Church '  r  *  a  Church 
beside  herself ' :  *  heretical/  '  profane/  *  unscriptural/  *  im- 
pious/ '  blasphemous/  '  monstrous/  'cruel':  *resemb]ing  a 
demoniac/  and  requiring  to  he  treated '  as  if  she  were  (hat 
Evil  One  which  governs  herl^    His  words  were  received  by 

•  Se«  above,  pp.  105-15 :  241-5  :      O^  of  the  Chmri^  memed  rein- 
274-5,  ke.  ic  ticetjf  to  Romanian  and  papular 

»  'LeciureM  on  ike  ^rtfpketicai      ProUMla^Htm^' — 1838.  pp.  103-3, 
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r^Tiititifully  as  they  had  been  by  bimself 


, 'j^i'ttrance  (Jan.  25,  1841)  of  Tract  No.  90, 
<  ccHam  passages  in  tie  39  ArticUs,*)  brought 
l4^ikUU^  W  %  et'iAis.  It  put  a  non-natural  sense  on  the 
.4 ;  rather,  it  explained  them  away.  The  Heada 
,.  ,,..,4m^H»  (at  that  time  the  governing  Ijody  of  the  Uni- 
Wi***y»)  i>roi>o8ed  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  and 
^itiuotiMl  tho  Provost  of  Oriel  with  the  responsibility 
\\\  liinnulating  the  document.  It  was  publicly  declared 
(March  15*  1841)^  that  *  modes  of  Interpretation,  such  as 
Hl'u  ftuggested  in  the  said  Tract,  evading  rather  than 
explaining  the  sense  of  the  39  Articles,  and  reconciling 
Subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption  of  errors  which 
tliey  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object  and 
are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the  Statutes/ 
A  war  of  pamphlets  followed*  But,  the  Tracts  having 
been  stopped  by  authority,  the  prosecuting  parties  might 
well  have  rested  satisfied  with  their  advantage.  New- 
man was  still  Vicar  of  S,  Mary's,  and  his  affecting  and 
beautiful  sermona  (at  the  4  p*m,  service)  exercised  a 
wondrous  influence  for  good  over  the  younger  men  of 
the  period.  All  refused  to  believe  that  one  who  had 
denounced  Romanism  a  few  years  before  in  such  tremen* 
dous  language,  could  ever  unsay  every  word  of  it: 
forsake  the  Anglican  communion,  and  walk  over  to  the 
opposite  camp. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Ward  of  Balliol  openly  avowed 
his  joy  and  wonder  at  finding  all  the  Soman  doctrines 
pervading  the  whole  body  of  English  Churchmen;  and 
asserted  that,  for  his  own  part,  in  signing  the  Articles  he 
had  renounced  tw  one  Romish  doctrine :  especially  when  it 
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became  apparent  that  such  monstrous  unfaithfulness  waa 
spreading,  and  infecting  the  younger  membera  of  the 
University; — the  HeacLs  became  alarmed.  Four  years 
had  elapsed  when,  at  the  instance  of  470  Oxford  gi-adu- 
ates,  they  consented  to  invite  Convocation  to  ratify  their 
own  condemnatory  '  Beciarafion  *  of  1 84 1 .  Even  thm^  how- 
ever faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Newman's  professions 
remained  unshaken.  Thus,  on  reading  an  announcement 
in  the  paper  (Feb.  6,  1845)  that,  on  thai  day  week, 
*  members  of  Convocation  will  becalleil  upon  to  condemn 
the  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
suggested  in  the  90th  " Trad  fm  the  Timea*'  as  evading 
rather  than  explaining  their  sense,  and  reconciling  sub- 
scription to  theiri  witli  the  adoption  of  Ilonian  Catholic 
errors,' — Mr.  OladHiono  wrote  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
pleading  for  time:  — 

*I  frt'cty  avow  my  hopii  tbnt,  if  the  UTiivrrwity  I'nti'm 
upon  thecoiiHiiliMatiiin  ofa  particular  rtuI  liiiviU»*l  portion 
of  his  works*  thf\y  will  not  i^xcludo  from  vi<^w  tht*  j^*-reat 
masH  of  biK  inaching  I  eannot  fc)rget  what  the  i^tandani 
of  lil'i^  wan  in  JlxlVinl  at  th«  timo  when  \  was  myiK^lf  S 
ri-Hidrnt,  nor  r(o?ii*f»n.l  from  tnjMidf  that  hf^,  by  liis  Paro* 
chial  H**r"tiifHiM  m\\\  i»thi;rwim'.  ba«  bii«l  iiti  Hnmll  Mhan^  in 
its  i'l*'V(»l  inti  (f>  wlmt  it  iR  now  l>*'b(ViHl  Uv  \\^\  I  in»«k  Uy 
bo  alli*vv<Ml  ill  ibiiik.  by  m>«**H'  ami  Nvlih  Hibnrw,  what 
ackiioHlMil^niPttt  \\u\y  bn  t|un  t«»  \\\n\  {or  hft(  iirmt  f^ork  ^m 
Homitfium,  %\\^\\  I  am  I'filbMJ  to  ^\\\\\'\  ^^\\t\%i  tb**  oonw- 
qoenef^M  of  nlhii^r  wihWw  wiipimRf^d  ti*  b*»  \%\  tin  favour** 

Tl»i^  Prrivfmi  (fVb.  Mtb)  n^plti^il : 

•  Voii  rfdmblni  that  wr*  nttirbi  to  Wi^tifb  Mr  **^ 

«UMfr  ptiblb^si'- i * *l"  '  fll 

«ftieto  «ff  hh  ^  '  <^\\\\\ 

Ifo^                                                        fin       !  '-hM   ^\\% 

tftfiV  *!•*♦   <^l«fMfll   k«*nw- 
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comparative  gCM>d  and  evil  consequences  of  his  writing 
and  teacliing,  &c.  ;  although  we  ought  to  be  desirous 
and  ready  to  acknowledge  the  good  we  believe  him  to 
have  effected*  Yet  I  greatly  fear  that  your  impreBsions 
at  a  distance,  and  mine  on  the  spot,  are  very  different/ 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
posed '  Declaration  and  Degradation'  (Feb,  12th,  1845), 
the  Proctors,  (H.  P.  Guillemard  of  Trinity,  and  R.  W. 
Church,  now  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,)  notified  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  their  intention,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of 
their  office,  to  negative  the  Decree  against  Tract  90. — It 
was  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  business  which  could 
have  been  devised,  and  proved  a  great  relief  to  a  vast 
majority  of  the  residents. 

I  well  remember  the  events  concerning  which  I  write : 
remember  too  how  warmly  I  took  Mr  Newman's  side 
throughout,  (for  I  sincerely  loved  him :)  and  how 
heartily  I  rejoiced  in  the  action  of  the  Proctors  who 
bravely  cut  the  knot  which  there  was  no  untying.  Yet 
am  I  bound  to  admit,— looking  back  calmly  at  that 
period  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  years, — 
that  I  see  not  how  it  was  possible  for  the  '  Hebdomadal 
Board*  of  those  days,  as  conscientious  and  honourable 
men,  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that  which  they 
actually  adopted.     In  Joshua  Watson's  words : — 

**  The  cards  were  dealt  to  them ;  and  if  they  had  refused 
to  play,  they  had  surely  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  cmfoflea  juventntis  armif^mlrtie.  Nothing  could 
release  the  body  from  their  obligation  to  protect  those 
enti'usted  to  their  charge  from  looking  upon  the  bonds 
of  Subscription  as  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  Let  who  will 
bring  the  bill,  tliey  were  bound  when  it  was  brought,  by 
their  oaths  of  office,  to  find  it  a  true  bill,  and  send  it  to 
the  regular  tribunal  for  judgment "  ^ 

•  Churton's  'JU^ewioiV,*— ii.  15a. 
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I  have  been  constrained  thus  again  to  refer  to  the 
early  history  of  that  great  religious  movement  with 
which  the  name  of  Oxford  will  be  ever  associated,  not 
only  because  it  supplies  the  frame- work  of  twelve  of  the 
most  eventful  years  of  the  Provost  of  Oriels  life  [1H33- 
45], — but  because  it  so  largely  influenced  bis  public  acts 
and  determined  the  character  of  his  writings  J  as  well  as 
affected  his  individual  happiness.  He  was  throughout  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  fight.  His  position  was  in  truth  a 
most  difficult  one.  Utterly  alien  to  his  habits  of  thought, 
^his  tastes  and  sympathieSj^as  was  the  method  of  the 
Tractarian  writers,  the  chief  of  them  had  been,  nay,  still 
were,  his  personal  friends  In  sending  to  a  fellow  of  the 
College  (in  1851)  his  '  Sermom  on  Scriptural  T^pei  ami 
Sacra  men  U^  he  wrote, — 

"  My  principal  object  in  publishing  this  volume  was 
not  to  treat  of  Types,  so  much  as  to  meet  R.  Wilberforce'B 
views  of  the  Incarnation,  &c. ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
publish  a  book  solely  against  an  old  friend  and  member 
of  Oriel,  and  therefore  1  introduced  several  other  matters 
into  the  last  two  Sermons,  and  added  the  first  two.*' 

Hia  *  Sertnom  an  ike  Church  *  in  like  manner  were  occa- 


^  It  tnuBt  suffice  in  this  place 
merely  to  enumerate  the  producdoni 
of  bis  p«n  at  this  time.  They  were, 
—*  Oxford  MatriculMiQH  Slatniee. 
Angw»r»  to  ihe"  QuBition^addreattd 
U»  Members  cf  Conrocation  6y  a 
Betehelor  of  Divinity  [Dr.  Pusey]"; 
with  brief  Noiss  upon  Church  Au- 
thoriiy^  A-c.  By  a  resident  Mem- 
ber of  Convocation  [Dr.  Hawkimi]. 
—Oxford,  1835  (pp.  39).— *  J  Leti^^ 
to  ike  Earl  of  Radnor  upon  the 
Oaik«t  DUpen»(Ui*jniif  and  tSuh^crip' 
tion  to  th€  XXXIX,  AriicleM  at  the 
Unitermtif  of  0//orrf.*  By  a  resi- 
dent Member  of  Coavocation  [Dr. 


Hawkinft]. — Oxford,  1835  (pp.  a 6). 
— *The  MinUlry  of  Men  i»  the  Eeo^ 
nomy  of  Grace,  ami  the  dangtt  of 
ot}tr-ratiftg   it'    1840  —  (pp.   4a). — 

*  The  Apo»tolieal  Suo'e^ion '  (3  Tim. 
I  6,  7).     Feb,  37,  1843  (pp.  46).— 

*  The  Nature  and  OMi^ati^jn  of 
Apostolic  Onhf*  May  39,  184a 
(pp.  301. — *  The  preKcmce  of  GoD  im 
the  (Jhitrch  by  the  Holy  SptntT,* 
June  4,  1843  (pp.  50).^ — ^  iiermon§ 
on  the  Church,  preached  hrfore  the 

Vn  1  vrrdty  of  Oxfoni  [ in  1 843-4- 5].* 
1847  (pp.  335).  SeeaboTe(p.  431-a) 
concerning  tbis  lafit-named  volume. 
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sioned  (as  he  explains  in  the  Preface)  by  that  series  of 
events  which,  commencing  in  1H33,  came  to  a  head  in 
1 84 1,  and  finally  resoltod  in  the  open  defection  of  many 
membei^s  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1 845. — Those  who 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  period  of  which 
we  speak  (i  841-5)  must  be  referred  to  what  has  been 
ali'eady  offered  on  the  subject.*  Like  inexperienced  swim- 
mers when  the  stream  is  running  strong,  men  were  borne 
onward ,^lrifted  they  knew  not  whither.  The  disciples 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  were  in  many  instances 
tempted  to  say  much  more  than  they  either  beUeved 
or  felt,  Some,  with  fatal  instinct,  carried  out  principles 
to  their  logical  issues,  and  far  outwent  their  guides.  To 
the  Heads  of  Houses  realizing  the  responsibility  of  their 
office,  and  doubtful  '  whereunto  this  would  grow  J — it 
became  a  matter  of  supreme  distress  to  witness  among 
the  undergraduates  unequivocal  tokens  that  the  move- 
ment contained  a  Romeward  element,  which  recommended 
itself  to  warm  and  impulsive  natures.  The  Provost  of 
Oriel's  life  was  thoroughly  embittei'cd  by  the  perpetual 
antagonisms  into  which  the  iDflexible  integrity  and 
conscientiousness  of  his  disposition, — together  with  his 
thorough  loyalty  to  the  Chui*ch  of  England, — brought^or 
T^ihev  forced  him. 

The  catastrophe  arrived  but  too  soon.  After  the  Long 
Vacation  of  1H45,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Newman 
had  akeady  deserted  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Hoc  Ilhacus 
velit,  A  terribie  triumph  was  thus  given  to  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party.  But  the  event  was  also  a  miserable 
fulfilment  of  the  worst  fears  and  predictions  of  not  a 
few  good  and  faithlul  men ;  while  it  was  a  source  of 
deepest  grief  and  absolute  dismay  to  as  many  as  had 

■  ^,  ^.  in  the  Memoir  of  Charlea  Mwriottp — ^pp,  3ta-2t. 
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resolutely  hoped  against  hope,^ — entirely  trusted  as  well 
as  loved  their  teacher.  We  felt  that  we  had  been 
betrayed,  and  we  resented  the  wrong  which  had  been 
done  us.     Amicus  Fiato^  Bed  magk  arnica  Feritas, 

Then  came  the  recoil*  The  shock,  which  had  been 
thus  given  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  University,  was 
tremendous.  Its  remote  effects  are  experienced  to  this 
hour.  At  Oxford,  men  fairly  reeled  beneath  the  intelli- 
gence ;  and  though  but  few,  comparatively,  followed  Mr. 
Newman  to  Rome,  hundreds  who  remained  behind  in 
very  perplexity  drifted  from  their  moorings, — lapsed 
into  indifferentism,— were  prepared  to  believe,  or  to  dis- 
believe, almost  anything.  One  of  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  of  Newman's  clerical  adherents,  Mark 
Patfcisoo,  became  (in  1861)  a  contributor  to  the  shameful 
' Ema^s  and  Bevieics*  It  is  anguish  at  the  end  of  three- 
and'forty  years  to  recall  the  sharpness  of  the  trial  which 
assailed  us  when,  amid  the  falling  leaves  and  shortening 
days  of  October  1 845,  we  went  back  to  Oxford  ;  and 
were  made  sensible  of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  great 
Anglican  revival  which  had  been  entered  on  with  80 
much  promise  some  thirteen  years  before.  How  far  the 
flood  of  Infidelity,  which  has  since  invaded  the  Univer* 
aity,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  break-up  of  1841-5, 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  Gob. 

It  was  confidently  expected  by  the  Provoat^s  friends, — 
indeed  it  was  often  announced  in  the  public  journals, — 
that  he  was  about  to  be  appointed  to  a  Bishopric,  For  a 
series  of  years,  whatever  politics  were  in  the  ajsconilant, 
at  every  fresh  vacancy,  the  eyes  of  all  in  Oxford  were 
directed  to  Aiw;— a  great  and  just  tribute  to  his  honesty 
and  courage,  *  Now  that  the  English  (Jhurch  Bill  has 
passed/  (wrote  Hampden  from  Ewelme,  Aug,  15,  1836,) 
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^I  have  been  looking  out  for  your  name  among  the 

nominations  to  the  bench.— which  would  give  me  plea- 
sure on  every  account,  except  for  Oriel  and  Dxford. 
where  it  ia  too  evident  you  could  not  be  spared.*  A 
fortnight  before  this  reached  him,  it  was  so  confidently 
rumoured  that  Hawkins  had  been  designated  for  the 
vacant  see  of  Chichester,  that  Dean  Chandler  wrote  to 
recommend  to  his  notice  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  his 
*  provincial  secretary/  the  gentleman  who  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  same  office  to  the  late  Bishop.  It  was 
currently  reported  that  one  reason  why  he  was  not  raised 
to  the  Episcopal  liench,  was  the  condition  of  Oriel 
previous  to  1841,  which  rendered  it  certain  that  New- 
man would  have  been  elected  Provost  if  Hawkins  were 
removed: — an  event  which  would  have  been  greatly 
deprecated  by  the  dispensers  of  patronage  long  before  the 
appearance  of  Tract  No.  90. 

It  may  also  be  here  mentioned  that,  first  in  1840  (by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington),  and  again  in  1870  (by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury),  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  waa 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance;  but  was  by  him  fii*mly 
declined  for  grave  and  good  reasons, — The  Bampton 
Lectureship,  (of  which  we  have  spoken  already),  was 
simply  forced  upon  him,  in  1840.— ^A  yet  more  re- 
markable proof  of  the  Provost's  'capacity  for  taking 
trouble '  was  afforded  by  his  undeiiaking  a  few  years 
after,  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  office  of  Dean  Ireland's 
'  Professor  of  the  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture/  His 
'Inaugural  Ledif re  TeB>d  before  the  University,  Nov,  2nd, 
1847,  with  brief  Notices  of  the  Founder/ ^— is  valuable 
and  interesting.  Ireland  himself  [i  761-1842],  who 
became  Dean  of  Westminster,  was  of  humble  origin,  and 
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had  been  a  *  Bible-clerk '  at  Oriel.  This  Professorship 
Dr.  Hawkiiis  held  for  foui-teen  years^ — resigning  it, 
OcL  19th,  1861,  It  is  needless  to  declare  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  office  with  conscientious  oarneMtness, 
and  discharged  iis  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity :  largely 
increasing  his  own  private  library,  for  purposes  of  study, 
with  books  in  this  particular  department  of  Divinity : 
which  books,  by  the  way,  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
in  the  chair  of  the  *  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.'  He 
lectured  three  days  weekly;^ — devoting  one  of  the  days 
to  a  general  lecture  which  he  read  r  the  other  two,  to  the 
exegesis  of  some  Epistle*  Canon  Farrar  of  Durham  at- 
tended  the  Provost's  lectures  for  one  or  two  yearns,  and 
thought  very  higldy  of  them.  He  reminds  me  that  the 
Professor  used  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  a 
printed  list  of  Commentators,  classified,  with  particulars 
of  the  works  and  dates  of  each.  He  was  theJirH  *  Ireland 
Professor,' — ^And  now  to  proceed. 

One  war  was  no  sooner  completely  over,  than  the 
Provost  of  Oriel  found  another,  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
but  even  more  formidable,  thrust  upon  bira*  It  is  not 
needful  here  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  next  gre^t 
event  in  the  histoiy  of  Oxford, — the  Revolution  effected 
by  the  *  Universities  Commission*  of  1H54,  But  it 
marks  an  epoch:  and  Hawkins  is  too  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  fortunes  of  Oxford  that  I  should  pass  it 
by  with  only  a  few  words. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  practically  vested  in  the  Heads  of  Houses. 
These  constituted  the  *  Hebdomadal  board,'  which  exer- 
cised the  initiative  in  all  measures.  It  had  long  been 
felt  in  Oxford  that  some  opening  of  initiative  power  to 
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members  of  Congregation  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
ReprCiSentative  board  ought  to  exercise  the  function 
hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Heads.  Other  changes 
thei-e  were,  which  the  University  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  adopt  for  its  own  improvement.  The  '  Tutors* 
Association'  formulated  not  a  few  suggestions  for  in- 
ternal reform,  which  were  favourably  received  in 
Oxford,  but  were  disregarded  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Government  scheme, — which  originated  with  men 
either  unacquainted  with  Oxford  or  else  inimical  to 
its  best  interests,  and  which  was  finally  thrust  upon  the 
University  by  an  unfriendly  House  of  Commonsj — was 
nothing  else  but  a  moral  and  constitutional  wrong;  a 
needless  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Colleges,  as  well  as  a  shameful  perversion  of  the 
known  intention  of  Founders  and  Benefactors.  Fellow- 
ships which  had  been  expressly  endowed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  students  of  Divinity,  and  for  half  a  thousand  years 
had  been  the  means  of  maintaining  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land a  body  of  learned  Clergy,  were  now  for  the  first 
time  alienated,^  It  was  not  pleaded  that  there  no  longer 
existed  the  need  which  had  occasioned  their  original 
foundation.  Notorious  it  was,  on  the  contraiy,  that  the 
need  was  greater  than  ever.  Neither  was  it  pretended 
that  they  were  either  unworthily  filled,  or  were  not  dis- 
charging their  educational  function  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  known  intentions  of  tlieir  Founders, — with 
signal  advantage  to  the  State,  and  ^ath  high  honour  to 
the  University,  In  open  defiance  of  Right,  the  Clerical 
tenure  of  fellowships  was  reduced  within  certain  arbi- 
trary limits :  by  which  act  of  injustice  to  Founders  and 
to  the  Church,  a  fatal  precedent  was  established  for  a 
yet  more  sweeping  act  of  confiscation  at  the  end  of  less 
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Ihaa  20  y«ars<^ — The  claims  af  PoYertv  htA  hmsk  lk» 
objeci  of  paramouQt  solicitude  with  FouikdefBi.'  Tikis 
qualification  and  fonditHHi  of  election  lo  Fidfoif^ips 
mod  Seholarships,^ — neTer  omitteil  among  th»  Tequila 
mmkiB  recited  by  Ihem,  and  generally  recdied  /fW^ — wai 
now  formally  abolished. — One-tifth  of  OkUe^  Koveuuea 
was  fnrther  claimed  for  the  endowment  of  ITuiverHilv 
Professorships. — The  right  of  iaienwd  luana^eiui^it  ou 
the  part  of  the  CoUc^ea,  was  unreasouaiklY  iutin-furtH.) 
with.  It  seemed  as  if  the  House  of  Cummons*  had 
entirely  lost  sight  of  sueh  elementary  fuetj*  as  the  follow- 
ing: — ^That  collegiate  revenuea  are  in  no  skiO«e  of  the 
word  '  National  projierty  * :  tliat  /r#*/*yar4i/i  ia  not  (^Hm^r- 
ship:  that  the  State  at  heat  \^  but  miprt>me  'IVusteo  :  and 
that,  so  long  as  the  actual  ti^uateoM  of  proju^rty  ait^ 
discharging  faithfully  Uie  [jrovibiona  of  a  benefieial  tiniat, 
the  State  haa  no  right  whatever — legal  or  luyral — tu 
interfere.  Least  of  all  wow  it  warranted  in  init^rfi^riiig 
destructively  with  *tUe  ohleHt,  the  freent,  ami*  (lot  thu 
enemies  of  Oxford  say  wUat  they  will)  *  by  far  tht^ 
purest  of  the  ancient  Corpomtion«  '  of  ihin  (linreli  ami 
Realm.^ 

How  di&tressing  to  Buch  an  one  as   the  Provost  of 
Oriel  were  the  grave  organic  chaugea  tliuti  tliruHt  upon 

*  *  Clerical  Tmttre  0/ Fdiott*Mp», 
a  LtiUr  to  Sir  W,  Uealh^oti*  by 
the  Rev.  F,  Meyrick, — 1854,  pp.  15. 
All  that  hjw  bAppeaed  <iuo4d  tUe  fint 
UniTergitief'  CoomnMsioD  in  xXxtsm 
de&rlj  foretold.  B«e  the  AppmvHx 
(E), 

■  See  the  ^|>pm<fid;  (G), 

*  The  fbllowin^  cUone  ooeani, 
Mrboltiiv  tn  the  St»tutet  of  M«rUiii 
uid  Oriel  Colic^ei :— '  Cir^  eof  ^ 
ad  hmjtumodi  tletrmotnfnia*  paridt4' 
paiumem  admHtCHdi  fkerini,  mtJ* 


OICNTI    HitUCirVmHU     trAVKAIUU     Ml 

Jlao*,  humiUst  iHitmnntm^  ad  ttw 
dium  kaitilsM  #1  prt^v»r»  mUnt^*^ 
AiiMrri'AjvruM/— it  cAniiut  Xm  ton 
pldnly  vtifcitMl  thml  ('i41«|^«  #tidQW- 
m«uti  are  of  ui  ^UemtM^arg 
chikt»^lcT  tfa/ougbout. 

66k€tth§  /or  lk§  prrtumi  •uhjtclutm 
mmd  fuittrt  ma/nayrmfni  *(f  Uix  Vni- 
9fr»ttf  o/Oir/fftti,"  by  Cixmrl—  M«»i« 
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the  tJniversityj  and  apon  the  College  over  which  he  had 
honourably  presided  for  six-and-twenfcy  years, — no  need 
to  explain.  As  a  good  man,  he  resented  the  seculariza- 
tion of  revenues  set  apai-t  for  a  clearly  defined  sabred 
purpose.  As  an  honest  man,  he  deplored  the  injustice 
done  to  the  poor  by  defi*auding  them  of  their  bii-thright. 
Since  Founders  and  Benefactors  bestowed  their  bounty 
on  the  express  condition  that  none  should  partake  of  it 
but  those  who  really  needed  it,  he  denounced  the  legis- 
lation by  which  this  pious  intention  of  theirs  was  wholly 
set  aside.  Tho  transparent  fallacy  of  claiming  that 
henceforth  the  *  3IerU '  of  candidates  shall  alone  be  con- 
sidered,—  while  all  that  is  t/ieant  by  *  Merit'  is  ike 
number  of  marks  obfained  at  a  competitive  ejramin/ifion, — he 
remarked  upon  with  just  ridicule  and  displeasure. 

Especially  oflensive — (where  all  was  unacceptable) — 
to  one  in  his  peculiar  position  was  that  enactment  of  the 
new  '  Ordinance  '  which  henceforth  made  it  competent 
for  the  youngest  member  of  the  foundation,  at  College 
meetings,  to  initiate  proposals  for  further  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  College,  or  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  The  experience  of  all  history,  the  vocabulary  of 
every  nation  in  the  civilized  world,  condemns  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  license.  Idle  moreover  it  were  to  deny 
that  the  consequence  of  the  new  Constitution  to  the 
peaceful  well-being  of  Oriel  was  simply  disastrous.  We 
gladly  hasten  over  this  period ;  recording  only  concern- 
ing the  Provost,  that  with  characteristic  uprightness  he 
loyally  accepted  his  entirely  changed  position :  held  his 
own,  as  well  as  he  might,  by  the  dignity  of  his  manners 
and  by  the  singular  admixture  of  gentleness  with  firm- 
ness which  had  become  natural  to  him :  made  the  best  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  maintained  a  cheerful  front 
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ootiritIi8landiDg,  Nol  in  Ik^  WmI  di|;fi>^  ^  IIm^  iMihWNW 
oom^  of  events  sour  him :  mtk^r  diil  il  »i»«««n  imi^  if  iW 
bitttf  experiences  at  Uf^  ir^jv  )\ro^)\ic^i^  iu  Uim  Ih^ 
opposite  result  Me«utiiii^  h^  elui^  to  ii^)]mH>\\^v  f^^ 
Biained  of  the  good  luieieikl  Ofd«r:  »tiU  im  \^'  \My 
ohserving  the  Fovimler  a  riH)uir«nu(Mit  i)ml  ihrioik  «i*^v«i||f 
his  venerable  Statutes  [liaknl  Jan.  aut.  1,^46],  \^\^  Air 
at  least  as  they  still  remauned  in  fonH\V— Ahoitl^l  W  \\%\\ 
in  the  hearing  of  the  asstuuhkHl  sivc^ioty,  -though  \\\\ 
longer  as  heit)toforo  at  the  dmia  of  Divtutv  mn  viiHH  atui  in 
the  College  chapel. 

In  Oriel  Coiumon-room  aro  to  Ih\  hoou  tlirot*  ««  iluo 
portimits  of  three  8ucei*HMivi^  Imailrt  ufa  lltmHo  nn  «vt*  tu 
be  found  anywhere  in  (>xtV>r*i :  viz.  Ur,  ICvi^f^igh  |  i  /Hi 
1814]  by  Huppnor:  Bp.  (bplt^Mttm  [1814  i;]  Uy  Pliilliptii 
Dr.  HawkiiiH  [iHaK-Hi]  l.y  Sir  FiHiiriw  (liaiiL  Hu 
truthful  and  lif(i-like  in  the  laHtoiaiiu^l  work,  ihni  Wit 
deem  it  supeHluouH  in  nay  any  tiling  001  lomi  ting  /4f( 
permn  of  the  »ul)ject  of  tiny  pnw^nt  Mniuuir,  ^^xn<|i(  tu 
remark  that  he  wa«  rathur  hhort  \u  Htaturu,  whitili  would 
hardly  be  inferred  from  Uni  jiltitiin^  Tint  di  Hiro  of  Uici 
society  to  possesB  a  portrait  of  tljivir  v.Wnti  on  llin  itoui- 
pletion  of  the  twenty-fifbh  y<mr  of  \m  I'rovowtuhil^  wiwi  a 
gratifying  incidt^nt  at  thiji  anxiouii  aud  sorrowful  (Miriod 
of  his  life.  The  history  and  date  of  thit  \iuzinui  an» 
interestingly  commemorated  by  the  f//] lowing  hattwr  U$ 
myself: — 

"Vines^*  Iloche«t«?r,  An-  ^4  —  I  calle*!  on   Mr* 

Grant  on  my  way  from   i  /♦.*   to  Iloch'^f^r  htui^ 

(without  an  actual  ^tttiwtj,  for  wnieb  tJii^  d*y  w  f* 

able,)  he  got  bis  idea  of  (hi?  picture.    I  bav^  i^u^^.  ^^ . 
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up  from  RocheBter  to  give  him  three  very  long  sittings, 
and  he  wiahed  for  no  more.  If  all  goes  well  with  me,  I 
am  to  go  to  hira  again  in  October.  But  the  picture  is  far 
advanced,  and  he  is  himself  much  pleased  Tjsith  it.  Neate 
gave  him  the  choice  of  the  size  of  Bp.  Copleston  (which 
is  a  *  Bishops  half  length'),  and  of  Eveleigh  (*half 
length  *) :  and  he  choae  the  latter.  I  left  him  entirely  to 
himself.  He  is  a  clever  man,  and  a  skilful  painter.  And 
if  my  journeys  are  a  little  fatiguing,  my  sittings  with 
him  are  reaUy  agreeable/' 

Resuming  the  style  of  remark  which  will  ho  found 
above  at  pp.  41 1-5,  let  me  be  allowed  in  this  place  to 
collect  and  exhibit  together  certain  of  those  personal 
characteristics  which  made  up  the  man,  and  gave  him  his 
marked  individuality;  causing  him  to  be  feared  by 
many,  and  loved  by  more;- — disliked  by  very  few,  and 
certainly  respected  by  all.  Everyone  who  was  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  him^  was  observed  in  the 
end  to  conceive  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  Let  it  only 
be  considered  how  entirely  diverse  the  men  were,  with 
whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  close  relation,  and  occa- 
aionally  into  shai'p  antagonism, — (for  he  touched  Keble, 
Newman,  Pusey,  on  one  side :  Whately,  Arnold,  Hamp- 
den, on  the  other  ;) — and  when  it  is  further  remembered 
that  he  was  to  the  last  on  friendly  relations  with  them 
all,  something  else  strikes  one  as  deserving  of  notice, 
besides  Ue  breadf/i  of  the  Provost's  sympathies.  It  was 
remarked  concerning  him  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
that '  he  never  lost  a  friend' 

*'  There  is  one  point "  (I  quote  from  a  letter  of  James 
Fraser,  Bp.  of  Manchester), — '*  which  I  alwa3^s  thought 
remarkable, — the  inffuence  he  exerted  in  the  mmt  opposite 
direetiam :  upon  Arnold  and  Hampden,  in  one, — and 
upon  Newman  (at  least  at  one  time)  and  S.  Wilberforce, 
in  another.  This,  I  think,  yon  have  hai^dly  brought  out 
sufficiently. 
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"  I  remember  Neate  telling  me  that  he  was  once  talking 
to  Sir  Francis  Baring  (at  the  time  he  was  his  private 
aecretary)  about  the  Provost,  and  said,  '  He  ought  to 
have  been  made  a  bishop.*  Sir  Francis  replied,  *  By 
which  party  ?  *  And  Neate  answered,  *  Sy  either  J  This 
illustrates  what  I  mean;''  ^ 


^ 


The  very  key-note  of  all  hia  actions,— the  one  sufficient 
clue  to  whatever  he  said  or  did^^waa  his  high  comcieH- 
iiou»n€»9^  Beyond  everything  he  was  solicitous  to  be 
truthful, — exact,— impartial, — just.  And  this  funda- 
mental feature  of  his  character  manifested  itself  in  many 
and  YBxy  different  waya.  For  example,  it  made  him 
unduly  lenient  towards  those  who  had  conscientiously 
experienced  a  divergence  from  the  orthodox  standard  of 
belief.  Moreover,  in  the  trying  period  of  his  Pruvost- 
ahip,  he  &eems  to  have  been  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  men  who,  having  thus  got  severed  from  their 
early  moorings,  found  themselves  tossed  on  a  sea  of 
interminable  doubt.  No  better  illusti'ation  than  the 
following  can  be  appealed  to,  of  the  indulgence  and  for- 
bearance he  was  prepared  to  display  towards  those  who 
(in  his  judgment)  were  thus  suffering  for  conscience 
sake : — 

*  There  is  still  another  painful  (extremely  painful) 
separation  to  which  I  must  submit,*  (wi*ote  Blanco  White 
to  him  in  i  ^^^^) :  *  I  do  not  conceive  that  you,  as  head  of 
Oriel  college,  could  allow  a  professed  anti-Trinitarian  to 
be  one  of  its  members.  To  spare  yon  therefore  the  painful 
necessity  of  excluding  me,  I  beg  that  you  will  take  my 
name  off  the  College  books.  My  heart  is  deeply  affected 
as  I  resign  the  external  honour  which  I  most  valued  in 
my  life :  but  I  should  prove  myself  unworthy  of  ever 
having  belonged  to  your  society,  if  I  could  act  deceitfully 
towards  it/ 


^  Manck£$t^,^QQ%.  50,  1883. 
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The  Provofit*3  reply  is  characteristic  : — 

'  As  to  the  buBiness  part  of  your  letter,  I  am  not  the 
person  to  exclude  you  from  this  college  because  I  hear  of 
a  conscientioua  change  in  your  Theological  view^.  I 
shall  not  withdraw  your  name  therefoi^ ;  at  least*  at 
present.  But  the  use  I  shall  make  of  your  letter,  if  I 
should  k>e  driven  to  such  a  step,  (which  however  I  do  not 
anticipate,)  will  be,  to  cut  short  any  proceedings  against 
you  from  any  other  quarter  in  the  University,  by  dedai^ing 
your  withdrawal/ 

So,  when  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  once  and  again  com* 
municated  certain  difficulties  of  his  own  in  respect  of 
Subscription,  the  Provost  discouraged  his  scruples,^ — 
invited  him  to  reconsider  the  matter, — was  indulgent, 
to  a  fault.  Such  conduct  was  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. He  appeared  to  be  only  half-hearted  himself. 
But  it  was  not  so.  At  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  hie 
desire  to  be  inflexibly  just.  His  essential  kindness  of 
nature  determined  the  course  which  he  pursued  in  each 
particular  case. 

Even  a  more  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  same 
habit  of  mind  was  his  scrupulous  exactness  of  statement 
and  inveterate  solicitude  for  entire  accuracy  :— 

*  He  was  the  fii-st  who  taught  me  to  weigh  my  words/ 
(wrote  Dr.  Newman  in  1 864},  '  and  to  be  c-autious  in  my 
statements.  He  led  me  to  that  mode  of  limiting  and 
clearing  my  sense  in  discussion  and  in  controversy,  and 
of  distinguishing  between  cognate  ideas*  and  of  obviating 
mistakes  by  anticipation, — which  to  my  surprise  has  been 
since  considered,  even  in  quarters  fi^endly  to  me,  to 
savour  of  the  polemics  of  Rome.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
exact  mind  hhuaelf,  and  he  used  to  snub  me  severely,  on 
reading,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  do,  the  first  Sermons 
that  I  wrote,  and  other  compositions  which  I  was  engaged 
upon.'  ^ 

*  'Uistory  ofmjf  Edxgioui  Opijn'<wii/  p,  8. — SeeaboTe,  p.  39a. 
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What  has  already  been  said  will  account  for  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Provost*8  Divinity,  He  never  kindles 
enthusiasm.  It  is  never  his  object.  HLs  solicitude  is 
rather  to  warn  his  reader  against  some  error  of  excess  or 
defect.  To  guard  a  subject  against  exaggerated,  inac- 
curate, or  one-sided  stateraent ; — to  resist  any  attempt, 
at  the  end  of  an  argument,  to  import  into  the  conclusion 
one  atom  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premisses  ; — to 
secure  for  every  adverse  view  a  fair  hearing,  and  to 
require  that  the  amount  of  Truth  which  it  contains,  (be 
it  ever  so  little,  and  l/ml  little  ever  so  overlaid  with 
error,)  shall  be  candidly  recognized: — t/ils  is  invariably 
the  good  man's  way, — ^the  sum  of  all  his  striving.  Of 
course  it  is  neither  winning  nor  attractive ;  no,  nor  is  it 
agreeable.  And  yet,  those  who  talied  Divinity  with  tho 
Provost,  learned  to  do  something  more  than  respect  him. 
They  fairly  ^rt-i^/ the  man.  And  why?  Because, — (decides 
being  compelled  to  arlmit  that  there  really  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  what  he  said),— they  soon 
found  out  that  his  practice  was  so  very  much  better  than 
his  theory.  Thus,  (as  he  once  told  the  present  writer,) 
his  favourite  book  of  Devotions  was  Wilson's  *  Sacra 
Primfa  ' :  but  he  characteristically  added, — *  Not  that  I 
agree  with  all  he  says.  He  is  an  inaccurate  writer/ 
'  Inaccurate  *  however  as  Bp.  Wilson  may  have  been,  his 
Prayers  were  continually  in  the  Provost's  hands, — from 
early  manhood   to   the   end   of  his   life.     Speaking   of 

*  self-denial,'  or  rather  of  self-discipline  (in  his  sermon, 

*  Christ  our  example '),  he  has  a  remarkable  reference 
to  it,  which  he  concludes  by  recommending  the  '  Sacra 
Privafa^  as  *  an  admirable  work  for  daily  use*  [p,  20]. 
(Strange,  that  even  /tere^  he  deems  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  caution  that  Pp.  WOson  *is  not  indeed  an 
accurate  writer^) 

VOL,  I.  f  f 
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The  characteristics  I  have  thus  indicated, — (biographi- 
cal honesty  requires  that  it  should  be  confessed), — were 
sometimeB  attended,  in  the  practical  business  of  daily 
life,  by  inconvenient  results.  Rigid  ti^uthfulness  and 
perfect  exactness  of  statement  become  grotesque  or 
annoying,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  they,  come  to  the 
front  unseasonably  or  are  pressed  to  an  um*easonable 
extent.  A  niuhitude  of  instances  here  suggest  them- 
selves, some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  recall  without 
a  smile.  Woe  betide  the  man  who  in  telling  a  story  in 
his  presence  introduced  the  wrong  person,  place,  or  date, 
— quoted  the  wrong  book,  or  gave  the  wrong  reason ! . . . 
Invited  once  to  preach  the  Easter  sermon  in  the  College 
chapel,  I  took  for  my  subject,  '  The  wa/k  to  Emmaun' 
For  my  own  part  (I  ventured  to  say)  I  would  rather 
have  heard  that  discourse  than  any  other  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels.  The  passages  possibly  referred  to  by  the 
Divine  Speaker,— the  probable  outline  of  His  discourse, 
— the  preciousness  of  such  a  specimen  of  Interpretation : 
—all  this  was  dwelt  upon*  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
the  preacher  was  to  be  seen  accompanying  the  Pro- 
vost (according  to  custom)  across  *  quad  '  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  his  *  hidgings,' — not  indeed  expecting,  but  cer- 
tainly  desiiing  from  his  Cliief  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
if  not  of  approval.  After  a  considerable  pause,  the  Provost 
turned  short  round, — *  I  observeyou  pronounce  ii'^En/mdm,'* 
Why  do  you  pronounce  it  ^'Emmdus"  T— 'Isn't  itEmmdus?' 
'  No.  Emm^us.  Emm^us/  By  this  time  the  Provost  s  door 
was  reached.  It  only  remained  to  bow  and  part, — and  to 
return  to  one's  solitary  quarters  wondering  at  the  intro- 
duction into  *the  walk  to  Emmaus'  of  so  petty  {and 
problematical)  a  matter  as  the  accentuation  of  the  *a/ 


Another  incident  comes  back. — The  same  individual 


The  Great  Provost, 

ventured  once  to  present  himself  on  a  begging  errand. 
The  Provost  was  in  his  library,  writing  at  his  very 
small,  and  (as  it  seemed)  most  inconvenient,  desk.  He 
rose  at  once,  greeted  me  kindly,  and — *Won*t  you  sit 
down?'  'Thank  yon,  I  only  came  to  ask  if  you  could 
spare  a  sovereign  out  of  the  college  Communion-alms 
for  one  of  our  laundresses,  who  has  lost  her  husband 
suddenly,  and  (I  find)  is  in  distress  for  a  little  ready 
money/  After  making  some  enquiries  concerning 
the  case, — *  The  chapel  Communion  -  alms  I  Are  you 
aware  that  yon  speak  of  a  fund  which  is  largely  in  my 
debt  ■?  It  has  been  drawn  upon  until  it  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable deficit/  *  TMi  settles  the  question  of  course/ — 
and  I  was  already  hastening  to  the  door.  *  No,  no,  come 
back !  T/mf  fund  is  exhausted  :  but '  (here  he  transferred 
his  hand  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same  drawer  and 
drew  out  a  well-fiUed  gi'een  purse :) — -*  but  I  can  give 
the  poor  woman  a  couple  of  sovereigns  with  pleasure, 
out  of  another  fund/  &c.  &c.  An  effort  was  made  to 
express  satisfaction  and  to  return  thanks,  but  it  was 
rendered  unsuccessful,  (ist), — By  the  assurance  that 
the  laundress  was  perfectly  welcome,  and  that  if 
more  relief  was  needed,  more  could  be  had ;  but  espe- 
cially, (sdly),— By  the  recital  (for  the  second  time)  of 
the  fact  that  the  ^  Communion  alms/  as  a  source  of 
bounty,  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  non  e^se^  and  thai  the 
present  relief  came  from  a  different  quarter :  in  short,  I 
must  go  away  convinced  that  I  had  vmde  a  mitt  fake.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  off  on  such  occasions  without  letting 
him  see  that  one  was  bursting  with  laughter.  (As  if  one 
cared  a  snap  of  the  finger  out  of  which  of  his  pui"ses  the 
two  sovereigns  came, — so  long  as  the  widow  had  them  I) 


This  painful  accuracy  in  exceedingly  minute  matters, 
F  f  3 
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amounted  to  a  pa&sion.  On  having  to  admimster  to  his 
Mother*s  estate, — {«he  attained  the  age  of  94,  and  died  in 
1859), — he  was  obliged,  (at  least  he  was  determined),  to 
recall  every  particular  of  certain  transactions  which  had 
occurred 40  or  fp  years  before.  He  was  enabled, (by  means 
of  a  queer  little  memorandum-book  in  his  possession),  to 
ascertain  the  exact  days  on  which  he  had  ^^Titten  every 
letter,  and  on  which  he  had  received  every  reply.  No 
detail  seemed  to  escape  him.  He  had  a  genhn  for  such 
minute  accuracy  of  detail. — *I  always  felt/ — (remarks 
one'^  who,  like  Neate,^  was  ever  loyal  to  his  Chief,) — - 
'  that  if,  in  matters  of  business  especially,  there  was  a 
blot,  he  would  be  sure  to  hit  it :  and  I  think  this  rather 
lessened  than  increased  the  care  with  which  one  pre- 
pared for  his  judgment.  One  was  apt  to  shift  the 
responsibility  on  the  critic/ — At  college  meetings,  his 
fastest  friends  could  not  help  many  a  time  recalling  an 
epigram  of  Charles  Neate's, — (as  true-hearted  and  faithful 
a  Fellow  of  the  college,  by  the  way,  as  any  that  have 
ever  adorned  its  annals) : — 

*  Hie  est  Praepositus,  Qui  magna  gerit, 

Cunctis  oppositus  :  Et  tempus  terit, 

Dum  parva  quaerit.* 

And  yet,  (let  it  bo  in  common  fairness  added),  there 
was  not  one  present  who  would  not  have  eagerly  recog- 
nized the  truth  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  same  witty 
strain : — 

*  Vir  reverendus 
Et  metuendus, 
Sed — diligendus/ 

Every  member  of  the  Society  must  have  felt  that  it 
was   nothing   else   but   rigid  comcientiousness^  after  all. 


*  Tlie  Rev.  Dr,  Chase,  Principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall. 

*  CoEceming  this  doar  friend,  see  the  footnote  in  vol.  il.  p,  aai- 
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whichj  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
whatever  in  the  Provost  sometimes  occaBioned  certain 
of  us  considerable  annoyance. 

*  His  imperfections '  (writes  a  former  Fellow),  *  were 
only  the  reveme  side  of  his  good  qualities.  He  had  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility ;  and  in 
following  this  out,  during  the  early  days  of  his  Provost- 
ship^  he  was  apt  to  think  he  must  prescribe  to  others 
what  they  must  do  and  think.  But  O,  how  the  di'aiTayci- 
rt^TOff  ^vvoia  prevails !  .  ,  .  I  have  always  suspected  that 
I  did  not  do  justice  to  his  character.  His  brave  integrity 
I  was  never  blind  to :  but  my  own  mind  (if  I  have  one) 
and  his,  were  of  such  different  shapes,  that  neither  of  us 
could  be  trusted  to  describe  the  other.  I  know  he  would 
deserve  more  than  it  would  occur  to  me  to  say.  On  one 
point,  all  accounts  agree  ;  that  what  might  have  been 
considered  the  less  attractive  features  of  his  character 
got  wonderfully  softened  as  he  grew  older*  "  Lmit 
tMemem  animos  cajjillu^J*^  •  *  .  So  far,  Canon  Eden  of 
Aberford. 

Interesting  it  is  to  obtain  from  an  enth^ely  different 
quarter  precisely  the  same  generous  and  discriminating 
estimate  :— 

*  The  two  things  which  specially  come  into  my  thoughts 
when  I  remember  him,  are  these : — His  singularly  high 
conscientiousness,  even  where  it  seemed  to  mt^  it  was 
a  mistaken  conscientiousness,  And» — I  think  I  never 
knew  such  an  instance  of  the  mellowing  effect  of  in- 
creasing years.  They  do  not  always  have  that  in- 
Huence,  With  him  they  Itad.  There  was  all  the  alert- 
ness, the  keenness,  the  brightness,  of  the  okl  days.  But 
the  ^harpne^a  which  used  to  be  so  characteristic  of  those 
days,  was  gone.  And  I  don^t  think  I  know  such  a 
change  in  any  one  else/  . . .  So  far,  Dean  Church. 

Keference  has  already  once  and  again  been  made  to 
the  strength  of  the  Provost's  domestic  affections*  *  Should 
you  not  say  that  his  prevailing  characteristic  was  his 
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ijH^ihla  for^  of  Truth  r — asked  I,  con  versing  with  his 
lo^illier  Cffifiar*  There  was  a  pause. — *  Tell  me  what  you 
aoosider  the  prevailing  feature  of  your  brother  Edw^ard*s 
diaraeter.*     *  Affection  for  his  fawUy'  was  the    ernphatie 

j^pjy.^ ^  Losing  our  Father  a  few  months  after  my  birth,' 

/gio  writes  his  brother  Robert,)  'he  may  be  said  with 
truth  to  have  filled  the  place  of  a  Father  to  me  through 
all  Tny  life-  To  his  inflexible  uprightness  and  integrity, 
jind  to  bis  unwearied  kindness  and  liberality,  I  owe  all 
that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am/ — The  reader  will  bo 
(fraieful,  and  the  writer  *^  must  and  shall  forgive  me,  for 
\he  folluwuig  extract  fi^om  a  private  letter  of  his  (ad- 
(^i<essed  to  a  very  young  lady,)  where  this  feature  of  the 
IVo vest's  character  is  exquisitely  touched : — 

•  Circumstances  happened  to  make  me  familiar  with  this 
t<tpic,  when  as  yet  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Theo- 
lexical  controversy, — in  which  I  need  not  tell  you,  the 
Pixivost  as  time  went  on  took  a  prominent  part.  One 
does  not  know  how  long  controversies  will  live;  but 
domestic  piety  is  remembered.  Have  you  patience  for 
an  anecdote  ?  In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  mention  is 
made  of  a  certain  '*  Proculeius,'*  Who  knows  anything 
nliout  him  now  ?  The  most  accomplished  poet  of  his 
eentury  says  his  name  shall  not  perish  ;  being  embalmed 
by  one  circumstance, — his  tender  c^re  and  protection  of 
his  brothers.  I  will  not  spoil  Horace  by  translation: 
you  have  plenty  of  College  friends  who  will  translate 
for  you ; — 

**  Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo 
Notus  in  fratren  animi  paferni ; 
Dlum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
Fa  ma  superstes/' ' 

Golightly,^ — ^(another  Oriel  man,  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  warm-hearted  of  finends,) — once  remarked  to  the 

^  Rev.  Cantm  Eden^  of  Aberford      Memoir  appeared,  viz,  in  October 
(Aug.  1883), — who  wa§  inter  miH>4      18S3. 
when  the  first  draft  of  the  present         'Seehisname  in  the  General  Index. 
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present  writer, — *  I  think/ — (and  here  he  assumed  an  air 
of  comic  gravity), — '  if  I  were  called  upon  to  characterize 
our  dear  Provost  by  an  epithet  which  should  be  least  of 
all  expressive  of  his  actual  temperament, — I  should 
describe  him ^b^b&— jinking'  ,  .  ,  Yes.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  dear  man  never  was.  A  constitutional  dread  of 
overstepping  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  strict  limit  of  truth, 
(so  at  least  it  seemed),  not  only  guarded  him  effectually 
&om  anything  approaching  to  sentimental  outburst,  but 
even  kept  in  check  ordinary  expressions  of  warmth : 
restrained  him^-even  unpitamnfly^  if  the  truth  must  be 
told — while  in  converse  with  those  whom  he  reaUy  did 
love  and  trust,  as  if  through  fear  of  possibly  overstating 
his  feelings.  Illustrations  of  this  will  occur  to  many 
who  read  these  lines,  and  constrain  some  to  lay  down 
the  page  in  order  to  recount  with  a  hearty  laugh  some 
experiences  of  their  own.    Dr.  Chase  relates  as  foUowB: — 

*  In  the  October  Term  1874,  after  the  appointment  of 
a  Vice-Provost,  but  before  the  Provost  left  Oadbrd,  we 
met  Pusev-  Pusey,  dlgre^^n  teierU  confmus  amlci,  was 
begiiming  an  affectionate  but  rather  mournful  farewell, 
and  used  some  expression  implying  that  it  was  finaL 
"  0»  not  at  all!  I  hope  we  may  meet  here  again,'  . .  . 
And  yet,  this  was  the  man  who  kept  death  so  habitually 
in  view,  that  whenever,  before  the  Long  Vacation,  he 
made  any  arrangement  for  the  ensuing  October  term,  he 
always  prefaced  it  with — not  "  Uhen^'  but — ''If  we  mjaet 
in  October/'' 

I  often  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  on  an  affectionate, 
at  all  events  on  a  dutiful  errand ;  and  always  found  him 
writing  at  the  same  uncomfortable  little  desk,  occupying 
the  same  little  arm-chair,  (a  keepsake  evidently,) — ^in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  lounge.  He  would  rise  and 
offer  me  tv^o  of  kit  fimgert,     "Give  me  your  whole  hand, 
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Provost.  I  won't  take  your  two  fingers***  He  gravely  sur- 
rendered all  the  five.  **  Well,  Mr*  Burgon  1 . . ."  (''  Mider '' 
at  the  end  of  20  years  I  It  almost  made  one  cross  to  be 
so  accosted.  But  he  did  not  mean  it, — as  the  tone  of  the 
subseijuenfe  conversation,  when  he  had  thawed  a  little, 
plainly  showed.)  '*I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me 
Mkiery  He  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, — half 
amused,  half  astonished  at  such  frivolity. 

Those  who  appreciated  and  sincerely  loved  him,  were 
chietiy  annoyed^^ — (and  tins  is  a  pail  of  the  truth  which 
also  requires  to  be  stated,)— because  hy  this  habit  the 
Provost  did  himself  such  gross  injustice:  seemed  so 
unlike  what  he  really  was.  Those  who  called  him  *  the 
East  wind  '  were  wholly  unaware  that  though  the  arrow 
had  a  bad  habit  of  ijointimj  that  way.  the  wind  was  in 
reality  blowing  due  South.  He  had  the  warmest  as 
well  as  the  most  feeling  heart.  An  illusti^ation  presents 
itself.  Upwards  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago»  a  youth  of 
fortune  came  up  to  Oriel,  who  ought  to  have  been 
absolutely  prohibited  wine.  He  was  at  once  invited  to 
an  undergraduate  party.  Maddened  by  two  or  three 
glasses,  he  effected  his  escape  from  his  bed-room  on  the 
'  bell  staircase/  and  got  out  on  the  roof  of  the  college. 
The  result  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  night  M-as 
dark.  He  fell.  '' George,' *^ — ^{my  faithful "  scout,"  who  had 
a  passion  for  telling  me  something  dreadful  the  fii'st  thing 
in  the  morning),— woke  me  with  the  intelligence  that 
'"  Mr.  [I  forget  the  poor  fellow's  name]  is  lying  dead  in 
the  quad/'  Bidding  him  (half  asleep)  '*  Send  for  a 
doctor  and  tell  the  Provost,'* — I  rose^  and  was  out  in 
less  than  five  minutes:  in  what  costume,  may  be 
imagined.  There,  sure  enough,  on  his  face,  close  to  the 
Chapel'door,  lay  the  poor  youth  :  his  black  curly  hair 
blown  this  way  and  that  by  the  chill  morning  wind. 
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Life  wae  extinct^  A  bi^ea  boiMs  9C4i»ewfek«<ie^  HMyr  ^ 
wrist,  {votnided  I  s^ood  lnuk»fix\xl  w\i^  Wri^^  III 
about  an  hour,  the  Cbapel-bi^U  l^fgiui  %i>  riii^^  WK^  HA 
last  the  Ptovost  appeanxl.  lit  tomfi  v«rt  $mt  ^«^fM^ 
«^ii«/r.  Shocked  he  evkWiiUy  ^nsK  but  ll»  biolri^y^  Ml 
little  emotion  that  I  vaa  astoiusbi'^t  ("^f  ixiiii>m>  %h^ 
event  made  a  deep  impttH^istiUi  an  Ibi^  ttttlTM  «^H^it'tY  \ 
but,  by  the  end  of  term,  it  had  beeCMii^  m  tbU^  of  tK«» 
past  with  all — excffit  9m.  Mi«.  Hawklu*.  in  eiUi\eiiuitHi>ii 
with  me,  expressed  herself  sao  "glad  thai  ilui  IN^ivtwiV 
would  be  soon  going  to  RiK'Jit^ter/*  that  1  veiitvu^nl  tii 
inquire  ir^y  she  was  80  glad  (  I  learntnl  that  lu)  (^imihI 
wretched  nights^ — ''a/may^r  smuf  <Mi  444  /«#//im*  M#  fmk 
featurt^  of  that  yuuntf  man  r4o  if«#  fonmt  dmd  im  /4#  yii0«/« 

*Shoiily  after  I  took  my  degree*  (^wrlteN  Mi\  Living- 

stone)/aii  undorgraduati)(l>oniH  HuiidJdiiMl  tluiiu^ nuiMd' 
the  short  vaeiitioi)8;  diciiitinjif  U*  Inn  FiitUor.Mit  Ihm  itnittli^ 
bed,  a  very  touehiiig  lelttM^  ^^f  iVinnviJli  \vl»it'h  hu  iIonIi'iuI 
should  be  sent  to  errtnin  of  liiMOiit^l  IViiiuIn,  wImhh  \u\ 
named.  One  ot't)ii*Hn  |)m'untUid  uu^  U*  uml%it  n  i\u|»3 ,  iiiiil 
I  showed  it  io  tin  IVuVimL  On  lln^  lollnwiliK  Hull* 
day  eveiiiiii;,  in  Iji  .  oiiiHiu^  hn  n^lrnt'il  tit  jiiMii  Uiiiii 
Bond  s  dottthj  and  ivail»  ur  nitlii^r  /anl  iu  i*nid,  Hinim 
extracts  from  the  leltrr.  lint  riii\i*i(il  of  Mm>  uii(|oi> 
graduates  priiseiit  told  uw  that  hi^  wiirt  mi  ovtii'oim*  liy 
emotion,  \m  volet?  wo  in*rnlili'(l,  tliat  it  waw  wiili  ilKlJtMilty 
that  they  could  make  tml  what  Ut^  wihlMttl  in  mi  v.  'limy 
were  much  surprisiMl'  (aiidH   my  luUn'        '  i,^ 

the  Pro%u8t,  uBualJy  ho  tmlm  and  nnlf-jH  .  ,,*• 

pletely  overmaiitered  by  bin  fot  tiugii/ 


But  by  far  the  moMt  toucbiiig  incident  in  biii  dornaiiiii 
history  wan  hiji  profound  grief  on  the  *h*ath  of  bin  Mumi 
son,  BJward,  (namitfl  afUT  J>r.  runny,  hm  KodfaUntrp) 
who  may  }je  truly  Maid  U^  bavu  dWd  a  niaityi  ^  duitb, 
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— October  8th,  1862,  aged  29.  A  copy  of  the  affecting 
Memoir  which  the  heart-broken  Father  coinpiled  on  that 
occasion  and  confided  to  a  few  private  friends,  deserves 
a  place  in  our  chief  public  libraries ;  for,  apart  from  its 
personal  interest,  it  supplies  a  page  in  the  historj^  of  the 
African  Church  which^  besides  being  faithfully  remem- 
bered in  Heaven,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  upon  earth. 
The  young  man,  full  of  Missionary  ardour,  came  home 
but  to  die  :— 

*  And  so,  his  spirit  fled  in  the  chamber  adjoining  that 
in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  where  I 
ha<l  baptized  him,  there  wo  joined  in  the  service  at  his 
funeral ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  cemetery  above  St.  Mar- 
garet's hill,  we  laid  his  remains  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  May 
I  not  in  my  son's  case  apply  the  Saviour's  words, — 
''Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  and  the 
Gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it  *T 

Some  very  sweet,  very  affecting  verses  conclude  this 
narrative  of  {what  seemed)  an  untimely  end. — In  1870, 
(December  6th)  the  Provost  also  lost  liia  eldest  daughter, 
*Meta'  (Margaret),  who  lies  interred  at  Oxford  in  the 
sweet  funereal  garden  of  Holywell, — another  great  grief. 
But  his  first  bereavement  had  come  early  (July  1 1  th, 
1846), — when  he  lost  his  saintly  little  daughter,  Lucy 
Anne,  before  she  was  ([uite  8  years  and-a-half  old.  She 
sleeps  in  Oriel  ante-chapeb  It  is  to  hrr  that  the  Provost 
makes  pathetic  reference  in  the  last  page  of  the  Memoir 
of  his  son,  already  spoken  of: — 

'  I  have  even  adininistered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper  to  a  dear  dying  child,  not  of  age  to  be  confirmed, 
but  not  too  young  to  live  and  die  in  the  true  faith  of 
Christ/ 


Grave  and  sedate  as  he  was  for  the  moat  part  in  his 
speech,  he  could  unbend  delightfully  on  occasions.     His 
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table-talk  was  in  fact  first-rate,  and  should  have  been 
taken  down.  He  had  known  a  surprising  number  of 
fanioas  men ;  had  read  many  good  books ;  and  hia 
observations  about  either  were  never  either  weak  or 
ordinary.  His  memory  also  went  a  long  way  back,  antl 
(like  President  Rouths)  was  both  minute  and  exact. 
He  was  not  only  very  hospitable,  but  he  evidently 
ettjojfed  entertaining  his  guests.  He  would  tell  a  good 
Btory  with  capital  effect:  but  his  prevailing  solicitude 
throughout  was  evidently  that  what  he  related  should 
be  aecuraie.  He  is  believed  once, — but  on/^  once,— to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  a  joke,  (it  was  in 
fact  a  pttn,)  in  the  Convocation  House : — 

*Mr.  Neate  had  proposed  a  change  in  the  Acadeniic-al 
dress  of  the  commoners, — on  the  plea  that  if  their  gown 
were  less  unbecoming,  they  would  be  less  disinclined  to 
wear  it.  The  Frovost  of  Oriel  rose,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  announced  himself  in  favour  of  the  change. 
'*  But;  added  he, — (so  the  story  runs), — **I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  change  should  be  made — i^  Degrees  *^  * 

Utterly  incorrect  however  is  the  notion  such  an  anec- 
dote would  convey  of  the  Provost,  Far  more  character- 
istic is  a  pathetic  incident  which  also  occurred  in  the 
Convocation  House,  between  1870-4: — 

*  A  pn^posal  had  been  made  to  abolish  the  Saint's^day 
Sermons  at  S.  Mary^s,  on  the  ground  that  so  few  went 
to  hear  thtm.  The  Provost  protested  agaiDst  the  change, 
saying  that  an  institution  good  in  itself  should  not  be 
abolished  becjiuse  people  were  too  indolent  to  profit  by 
it.  It  was  in  fact  lowering  the  Church's  standard  to 
the  practice  of  the  careless  and  the  indifferent.  He  con- 
eluded  by  saying  that  as  he  saw  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  heard  him  were  in  favour  of  the  change,  he 
would  not  divide  the  house^  but  he  could  not  allow  the 
measure  to  pass  without  a  protest.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  the  question   was  put  in  the   usual   form, 
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**Plaecime  vobU^  dcmimi  ^oeUreiT*  and  we  heard  the 
Provost's  '^3W  plaeH**  There  was  no  division,  and  so 
the  measure  paased.  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards, 
he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  house.  Somehow,  the 
whole  scene, — 4he  appearance  of  the  man,  his  snow-white 
hair  and  venerable  aspect,  his  few  earnest  words,  and 
then  his  quiet  departure, — made  a  great  impression. 

*  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  merely  a 
sentimental  appeal  on  his  part.  He  iftvariablif  attended 
the  Saint' s-day  Sermons  himself,  A  dear  friend  of  ours 
w^ho  was  much  in  his  confidence  (E*  C,  Woollcombe) 
once  informed  me  that»  observing  how  badlj'  those  Ser- 
mons used  to  be  attended,  the  Provost  and  a  few  others 
had  pledged  themselves,  early  in  life,  to  be  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  S.  Mary's.  He,  at  all  eventa, — busy 
man  as  he  was, — is  found  to  have  adhered  faithfully  to 
his  purpose  to  the  end. 

'One  of  the  Provost's  last  appeai^ancee  in  the  Uni- 
versity pulpit  I  well  remember.  His  sermon  *  had  for 
its  object  to  i)oint  out  the  different  degrees  of  impor- 
tance attaching  to  different  religious  duties,  and  he 
quoted  with  admirable  effect  from  Bp.  Burnet  the 
pathetic  story  of  the  meeting  in  Bocardo  prison  of 
Bishops  Hooper  and  Ridley  atler  their  quarrel  about 
the  colour  of  the  episcopal  robes,^ — when  the  one  was  on 
his  way  to  his  painful  death  at  Gloucester ;  the  other, 
awaiting  martyrdom  in  Oxford :  and  when  both  of  them 
doubtless  viewed  with  very  diffei'ent  eyes  the  question 
which  had  once  divided  them.'  ^ 


There  is  in  most  characters  a  contradictory  side, — bo 
to  speak :  an  aspect  of  the  character  utterly  alien  to 
what  seems  to  be  its  proper  and  prevailing  aspect*     No 


'  <  Tkt  dmt^  of  toeigkinff  iks  f#* 
ItUiire  importance  e»/  Quetiion$t  9p€' 
ciaUjf  of  SeU^iotu  Que$iioiuu — JfttL 

l^thf  1S7I1 — pp.  20« 

*  From  the  Bev.  R.  G.  liTing- 
sione. — I  once  » apposed  that  this 
had  been  the  yery  ImsI  sermon  which 


th«  Piovofit  prvached  »t  S.  Mary's : 
bat  I  am  reminded  by  a  writer  in 
*  the  Guardian  *  [Oct.  31st,  1883,— 
p.  1 631]  thjit  it  was  noL  He  preached 
before  the  University  for  the  hut 
time  on  the  j6tb  Oct  1873. 
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one  who  knew  tbe  Provost  only  in  hia  public  relations 
would  ever  have  suspected  him  of  writing  jocose  verses, 
—sending  his  sister  Sarah — (her  birthday  was  Feb. 
T4th) — a  yearly  *  Valentine*;  and  insisting  on  calling 
his  brother  CseBar's  house  (No.  36,  Grosvenor  Street)  the 
*  Oriel  Hotel/  He  invariably  addressed  his  delightful 
sister-in-law  as  the  *  landlady/  and  styled  himself  her 
'faithful  and  affectionate  customer/  Thus,  in  1869,  he 
sends  some  playful  verses  about  *Inns*  in  general  to  ^the 
landlady  of  the  Oncl  Hotel/ — following  up  his  verses 
with  speculations  as  to  their  possible  meaning  i~ 

'And  there  are  Antiquaries  who  think  they  have 
ascertained  the  locality  of  that  particular  Inn,  which 
they  find  flourished  about  300  years  ago  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  square,  at  that  time  the  resort  of 
the  nobility,  and  called  "  Grovenor'*  or  ''  Gro^veuor  Sfptare^' 
but  now  deserted  for  a  swamp  called  "Belgravia/'  They 
think  also  that  the  ''  One!  IloM  '*  derived  its  name  from 
an  old  gentleman,  whose  initials  alone  have  been  fiis- 
covered,  but  whose  title  they  find  on  an  old  tombstone  ; 
thus, — 

"  Here  lies  E,  H,,  of  whom  nothing  is  memorial 
But  that  he  lived  and  died  Provost  of  Orial/* 

'The  old  spelling  ('*Orial")  favours  this  conjecture; 
but  the  point  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  impera- 
tively demands  and  deserves  further  investigation.' 

In  1 874  (Dec.  28th)  he  thus  concludes  a  letter  to  his 

'  landlady ' : — 

'P.  S. — Thanks  to  dear  Ca=^sars  ciire  and  skill 
His  patient  here  (who  felt  so  ill) 
Now  feels,  and  says,  he's  greatly  better. 
And  thus  I  close  my  stupid  letter-' 

So  late  as  Feb.  6, 1877,  he  sent  the  same  gentle  creature 
the  *  Pillow  thoughts  of  an  aggrieved  guest,  after  obey- 
ing the  imperious  LadyU  command  to  go  to  bed  early/ 
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In  the  autumn  of  1874  (October  3rd),  Dr.  Hawkins  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ChancelJor,  (for  the 
Crown  is  the  Visitor  of  Oriel,)  the  active  duties  of  the 
Provostshipi  -  Though  he  had  very  nearly  completed  his 
86th  ye^r,  he  waa  still  unconacious  of  the  decrepitude  of 
age :  but  (in  his  own  words)  he  *  had  for  some  time  been 
led  to  contemplate  this  step,  from  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  duties  neglected, — and  especially  of  those  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness,  not  easily  described  but  highly 
important,  which  the  Head  of  a  College  ought  to  find 
in  his  relations, — social,  pastoral,  parental, — with  the 
younger  students  with  whom  he  is  officially  associated/*^ 
His  failing  sight  in  particular  rendered  correspondence 
onerous  and  difficult.  Other  considerations,  which  it  is 
painful  to  recall,  may  have  concurred  to  second  his  reso- 
lution to  resign  to  a  Vice-Provost  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  College.  One  less  keenly  conscientious  than 
himself,  especially  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  happier  times, 
would  unquestionably  have  retained  his  office  to  the 
last.  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  in  acknowledgiug  the 
Provost's  letter,  with  the  Petition  which  accompanied 
it,  remarks, — 

*  I  have  read  the  letter  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret 
and  admiration*  Regret,  that  you  should  find  the  weight 
of  advancing  years  oblige  you  to  withdraw  from  the 
College  any  poHion  of  the  personal  superintendence 
which,  with  such  great  public  advantage,  you  liave  so 
long  exercised  over  it:  admiration, at  the  testimony  which 
your  lucid  and  comprehensive  explanation  gives  that  the 
weight  of  BO  many  years  sits  so  lightly  upon  you/ 

A  graceful  intimation  follows,  that  this  last  considera- 
tion alone  occasioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  any  difficulty 
in  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  Petition.     A  Vice- 

'  To  D.  B.  Monro,  esq.,  at  that  time  Dean  of  the  College, — Nov,  19th, 
1874. 
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Provost  was  however  duly  appointed  in  the  first  days  of 
December :  and  thenceforth,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
Provost  occupied  his  Canonical  residence  at  Rochester 
continuously.  He  crossed /b/*  iJie  last  time  the  threshold 
of  the  College  over  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully presided.^-on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  J  7th 
day  of  December,  1874,  ki\  enumeration  of  his  several 
published  writings  since  the  list  last  ^iven,  (viz.  in  page 
421),  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  page,*^  ...  He  left 


'  '  ThB  duiij  of  Moral  Courage . 
A  Seruion  preached  Ijefore  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oi ford  on  tlie  first  Suinday 
in  theTerai/Oct.  I7»i8^3,  (pp.  31.) 
— *ji  Leifer  to  the  Principal  of 
M'ltifdaien  Hall  [Dr.  Maecbride] 
upon  ike  fat  are  Brprmenialwit  of 
the  Unitftrdty  of  Oxford*  By  the 
PfOVOBt  of  brie!,— Oxford  [Feb.] 
1^5.^  (pp.  1 6.) — '  Cam  ST  our  Ex- 
ample.  A  Beniion  premched  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  Term/  Oct*  i6*  1853. 
(pp.  22,) — *J  Lethr  to  a  noble 
Lord  [Earl  of  Radnor]  upon  a  recent 
Haiute  of  I  he  Unhertiiy  of  Oxford 
with  rfftrcnee  to  Distent  and  occa- 
sional Confonnit^.^  By  the  Provtwt 
of  Oriel.  Oxford^  1855.  (pp.  22.) 
— *  ChriMmn  Vuit^.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford/  Feb.  18,  1835,  f pp.  26.)— 
*  Spiritual  I}estitution  at  huntf,  A 
SermoB  preached  before  the  UmveT' 
aity  of  Oxford/ Feb.  12  ^  i860,  (pp. 
54)  ;  [a  verj  earnest  and  intereffting 
plea,  based  on  tbe  increase  of  our 
population  from  10  millions  and-a- 
half  to  very  nearly  31  millions, — 
tie  d^tubling  of  th^  ntimhtr  of  the 
ptople  within  the  space  of  50  yeart.) 
— *  Notes  upon  Sub»criptionj  Aea- 
demicul  and  ClericaV    1S64.  (pp. 


6^.)^^Additiomtl  Note*  on  Suh- 
fcription,  Aeaihrnical  and  Cltrivat  : 
with  rtftmnce  to  tk^  CI f Had  Snh- 
HcriptioH  AH  of  1865, — tkt  Mepah 
Ihaiiun  uf  Trad  XC.^The  Te^t'^ 
AlUkiion  {Ojford)  I/i7/it.'— 1866. 
(j>p.  66:)—'  The  Pe*titrnte  in  its 
relation  to  iHviinc  Proiideiitei  and 
Frailer.  A  Sermon  preached  befor« 
the  University  of  Oxford/  Dec.  y, 
1866.— 1867.  fpp.  39.)^*  Oar  dthU 
to  Cit»ar  ami  to  God,  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Univeriity  of 
Oxford  on  Advent  SundAy/  Nor.  39, 
1868.  (pp.  2%,)—' Jud^fmeni  ae- 
eordinf  to  our  priviiegeit :  Duliet, 
according  to  our  potrrrt*  A  Sermon 
{>reacbed  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  on 
Whit-Sunday,  i  June  1873/ — *Con' 
mderatiant  uponiht  puhlie  use  of  the 
Athanatsian  Cretd  and  the  proposefl 
Synodical  Declaration  —  [dated 
May,  1873]/  (pp.  hO-M  Supple- 
m^ni  and  an  Appendix  to  ConrideTa- 
tions  upon  the  pMie  H*e  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  proponed 
Synodicai Drclaratian.*  [June  1874] 
pp.  33. — In  ihif  tame  year ;  viz*  I S74) 
was  publiahed  by  the  S.  P.  C,  K. 
the  Pfovoet  •  *Ncte«  on  Church  and 
JStaUf'  (pp.  a3),--«ii  admirable 
pamphlet. 
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behind  him,  (it  haa  been  admirably  declared),  *  the  recol- 
lection of  a  piire,  consistent,  laborious  life,  elevated  in  its 
aim  and  standard,  and  marked  by  high  pnVJic  spirit  and 
a  rigid  and  exacting  sense  of  duty.  In  times  when  it 
was  wanted,  he  set  in  his  high  position  in  the  University 
an  example  of  modest  and  sober  simplicity  of  living ; 
and  no  one  %vho  ever  knew  him  can  doubt  the  constant 
presence,  in  all  his  thoughts »  of  the  greatness  of  things 
unseen,  or  his  equally  constant  reference  of  all  that  he 
did  to  the  account  which  he  was  one  day  to  give  at  his 
Lonu*H  judgment  seat.*^ 

The  changes  which  subsequently  befell  his  beloved 
University, — the  second  EevoltUiofi  rather  which  it  was 
destined  to  experience, — he  watched  at  a  distance  with 
profound  anxiety  and  concern.  Already  was  it  foreseen, 
in  well-informed  quarters,  as  '  not  improbable  that  new 
strifes  are  impending.  The  vultures  scent  the  carcase 
and  are  hastening  to  their  pi'ey.*  In  tiaith,  it  required 
no  prophet  to  make  men  aware  that,  disastrous  as  had 
been  the  Legislation  of  1854-7,  there  remained  in  Oxford 
far  too  much  of  its  ancient  Religious  constitution  and 
character  to  satisfy  the  secularist  party.  ^  AJie^xyLblciffl; 
was  inflicted  in  1871  by  the  *  Universities  Tests  Act,'- — 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  which,  no  declaration  of 
Religious  belief  was  any  longer  allowed  to  be  made  at 
the  taking  of  any  degree  other  than  degrees  in  Divinity. 
In  this  way,  the  door  vtraS  set  wide  open  for  ihe  Seriflar^ 
izaliou  of  UnirenU^  feachmg.  Something  was  indeed  said 
about  *  proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  Religious 
instruction  and  worship :  *  but  at  the  end  of  five  years 
even  this  flimsy  provision  was  swept  entirely  away. 
Nothing  less  had  been  clearly  foreseen  by  the  friends  of 
Religion  in  Oxford.     *  Tke  ejfedy  whatever  may  be  the 

•  The  Guardian ^  Nov.  4,  1874. 
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udeuiiou  of  Mr.  [now  Lord  Chief  Justice]  Coleridge's  Bill, 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  de^CIirhtiamzing  of  the 
CoUegt^.^  (These  are  the  first  words  of  Dr.  Chase's 
pamphlet  on  this  occasion,)  *  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self *  {wi*ote  Dean  Mansel)  'that  your  Tests*  Bill  is  but 
one  of  a  series  of  assaults  destined  to  effect  an  efdire  separ^ 
alion  hefweett  the  Univernty  and  the  Churek!  Accordingly, 
in  1876  a  fresh  *  Oxford  University  Commission  '  having 
been  appointed,  it  became  the  one  object  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  to  oust  the  Clergy  from  their  endowments 
and  to  de-Christianize  the  Colleges.  The  animus  of  the 
proposed  legislation  no  one  could  mistake,  A  fatal  error 
had  been  committed  by  the  framers  of  the  Commission 
when  they  gave  to  an  unknown  and  irresponsible  trium- 
virate of  three  from  every  College, — ^often  its  junior 
fellows,  elected  by  the  Miberal'  majority  of  the  govern- 
ing body, — equal  powers  with  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves in  framing  a  new  Constitution.  Thus,  the 
death-blow  to  Oxford  was  dealt  by  those  whom  Oxford 
had  nourished  in  her  bosom,  and  was  even  now  sustain- 
ing by  her  bounty.  In  the  meantime,  no  pains  were 
taken  to  disguise  the  intentions  of  those  at  whose  mercy 
the  entire  Collegiate  system  was  thus  placed.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  University  (the  Marquis  of  Salisbury) 
having  appointed  one  Commissioner  who  was  known  to 
have  the  interest  of  Theological  study  and  Religious 
Teaching  in  the  University  supremely  at  heart,  the 
secularists— ^after  having  been  defeated  in  the  Upper 
House ^^ — ^did  not  rest  until  they  had  procured  from  the 
Government  the  exclusion  of  that  man's  name  from  the 
Commission.* — The  draft  of  the  Statutes  proposed  for 
Magdalen  College — which  secured  for  the  College  at- 


■  Soetbe'  TiVim 'of  April  1,  1876, 
^  Tbjj  will  bo  fauud  expliained  in 

VOL,  I,  G 


the  DedioAtion  prefixed  to  tlie  Ser* 
iiion  quoted  below  in  note  6^ — P'45t* 
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leaH  5  (out  of  40)  Clerical  Fellowi, — wa9  aciuaUj^  in  print 
when  Lord  Selbome  resigned  his  chairmanship.  There- 
upon, the  secularists,  under  a  new  Chairman,  re-opened 
the  entire  question ;  recalled  ike  draft  Statutes  air  tad  if  in 
print ;  and  hy  a  majority  of  one  vote  (5  against  4)  reduced  the 
number  of  Clerical  Fellows  to  %.^ — The  case  of  Lincoln 
College  ia  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  independent 
notice.  In  the  Royal  Charter  of  foundation,  confirmed 
by  Parliament  in  1427,  Robert  Fleniming,  Bp- of  Lincoln, 
was  empowered  to  unite  thi-ee  neighbouring  Churches 
into  one:  '^Et  easdem  Ecclesias  sic  unitas,  annexas,  et 
incorporataa,  *  Ecclesiam  omnium  Sanctorum  *  nominare: 
et  eandem  Eccledam  in  Ecclemum  colhgiatam  sive  Collefium 
erigere!'  Lincoln  College  therefore  is  something  more 
than  a  College  of  Priests,  its  fellows  being  all  of  necessity 
graduates  in  Divinity.  It  is  a  Collegiate  Church.  Each 
Fellow  has  his  '  stallum  in  choro  et  vocem  in  capitulo/ 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  proposed  new  Statutes 
for  Lincoln  no  provision  was  made  that  one  iingle  Fellow 
should  be  in  Holy  Orders  ?  ^ 

In  brief,  the  number  of  Fellowships  to  be  held  by 
Clergj^men  was  reduced  in  every  College  to  two,  one,  or 
none*  The  possibility  was  contemplated  of  there  not 
tieing  a  single  Fellow  of  the  College  in  Holy  Orders,— not- 
vrithatanding  that  the  Colleges  are,  without  exception, 
Ecclesiastical  foundations,  openly  and  avowedly  endowed 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  Clergy,*  The  new  Statutes 
abolished  in  all  the  Colleges  (except  two*)  the  require- 
ment that  the  Head  shall  he  in  Holy  Orders^ — thereby 


■  Se«  the  Appendix  (E). 

■  This  diHcredi table  proposal  waa 
only  frustrated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  brave  and  determined  oppo- 
iritiou   of  the   Viaitor,— Dr.  Chris- 


(Eu  SovXi  dyaSi  Hal  mtni  !)  Well 
ma  J  Been  1  arista  be  so  anxious  to  Bub> 
stitute  Lay  for  Episcopal  vieitors. 

•  See  tbe  Append ijc  (F). 

*  Viz.  Christ  Church   and   Pern* 


topher  Wordflworth^  Bp.  of  Lincoliu      broke  College. 
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depriTing  the  Church  of  its  only  remainirig  guarantee 
that  the  Head  of  a  College  shall  be  a  Christian.  Hence- 
forth,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  College 
being  presided  over  by  a  Socinian,  or  a  Papist.  The 
education,  in  any  College,  may  at  any  time  pass  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  avowed  Unbelievers,  Christian  parents 
henceforth  send  up  their  sons  to  Oxford  wHJtoui  any 
^uarafdee  tvimtever  that  those  sons  Bhall  be  Christianly 
brought  up,  ,  .  »  Public  attention  was  faithfully  directed 
to  this  eubject  at  the  proper  time,^  but  without  effect. 
To  interfere,  seemed  to  be  nobody's  business. 

Nor  is  this  alL  That  the  Colleges  were  specially 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning  in  the  sons 
of  poor  parents  has  been  often  proved,'^  as  well  as  largely 
insisted  on.^  Next  to  a  burning  j  ealousy  for  GoD'a  honour 
and  glory*  nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  records  of 
these  ancient  foundations  than  a  holy  solicitude  on  this 
head.  But,  by  the  new  legislation,  the  saci'ed  claim  of 
Poverty, — (meaning  of  course  thereby  those  'pauperei 
Sckohrei^  who  would  gladly  come  up  to  Oxford,  could 
they  in  any  way  afford  to  do  so,) — is  set  at  nought.  It  is 
no  longer  possible,  except  at  what  would  be  to  such 
persons  a  ruinous  cost,  for  a  man  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  an  University  education.  Thus  the  poor 
have  been  robbed  of  their  birthright, —on  the  plea  that 


•  *  The  Ui^e*tahlixhmeni  of  Eeli^ 
ffion  in  Oxford^  the  betrayal  of  a 
tmcred  Trnsi: — wordi  of  warning 
to  tha  Vnivernty  * : — a  aerroon 
preftdied  l)«fore  the  XJnivemt/  Nor. 
a  I  it,  iBSo,— by  the  Dean  of  Cbl- 
cheater  ;  aod  ediUoii,  with  Appen- 
dicei. — pp.  56. 

'  Se«  Appendix  (G). 

*  See  the  following  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.   Chaae,    Prinoip«l  of  S.  Mary 

Q 


HaU  :— (i)  'A  Plea  for  John,  Lard 
CraorMp  and  the  EUemo^tfnary  pur* 
pott  of  Founders  general fy'  [n.  d,]: 
—(1)  *  The  rigMi  of  '*  ImHgentm^ 
in  rtMpect  to  CoUe*je  Fomndaiitmtf 
A  Letter  to  Sir  J,  PaJdngtoii,  1856: 
— (3)  *  Ediwatictn  for  frugal  mat 
ai  the  Vnirereity  of  Ostford^  (An 
acconnt  of  the  ey'perimenU  ai  8* 
Mary  and  8,  AUan  Mall*,  1804), 
See  at  the  end  of  Appendix  ^G)t 
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the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Colleges  are  required  for 
increasing  the  incomes  of  what  is  demonstrahly  an  iise^e*wi^ 
enlarged  Professoriate.'"  The  eonaequence  is,  that  we  are 
drifting  back  into  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  Walter 
de  Merton  rescued  the  University  in  1264,  In  Oxford, 
at  the  present  instant,  far  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  Under- 
graduate hody,  *  unattached'  to  any  College,  are  living 
sparse  about  the  city;  picking  up  their  learninf^  under 
the  gi^aveat  disadvantages,  and  ostracized  from  the 
society  of  their  feUowa.  The  *  Unattached '  system  is  a 
retrograde  movement, — an  imposture  and  a  sham.  The 
recent  Legislation  will  inlallibly  result  in  a  deteriorated 
Clergy,  and  the  decay  of  sacred  Learning, — whereby  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  despoiled  of  its  distinctive 
boast  and  ornament.^  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the 
substitution  of  the  Professorial  for  the  Tutorial  system  ; 
— the  establishment  of  bodies  of  married  Fellows,  who 
block  the  way  to  advancement  and  fatally  retard  pro- 
gress;— the  system  of  combined  College  lectures,  and 
the  consequent  severance  of  the  bond  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  Undergraduates  and  their  Tutors,  as 
well  as  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system  of  Collegiate 
life : — all  these  things,  coming  at  the  heels  of  the  oi^nic 
changes  adverted  to  at  the  outset,  have  established  a 


•  The  reader  ia  invited  to  Inquire 
for  ft  *  RetuTB  ^  made  on  the  subject 
of  ProfeMors  and  Frofessftrial  Lee* 
ttire^f  by  order  of  the  Htiua©  of 
CommonSi  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
]  I  July,  1876.  Hm  certainly  little 
calculated  to  BtiTTtiilate  the  founding 
of  additional  Professorships, — cer- 
taiidy  not  the  increauing  af  the 
actual  emolumpnti  of  ProfeBsors, 
Intereuting-  it  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  existing  staff  eoiae- 
times  count  their  auiiitory  on  the 


fingerfl  of  one  hand. 

'  *  If  there  he  one  gmn  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  shines  with  a  brilliancy  be- 
yond the  rest,  and  a  brilliancy  pecu- 
liarly her  own^ — that  Jewel  is  the 
large,  and  profound,  and  sanctified 
learnings  which  ban  characterised 
her  Clergy/  ('  Clencal  Duties/  an 
Ordination  Sermon  preached  at  Ch. 
Ch.,  Deo.  30th,  1835,— liy  R^^*  W. 
Jacobgoiij  i«iuce  Bp.  of  Chester.) 
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hopeleaa  gulf  between  the  Oxford  of  the  past  and  the 
Oxford  of  the  future.  Rather  haa  the  de-Ckrutmnking  of 
tkt  College9  effectually  abolished  what  has  hitherto  been 
the  prime  ornament  of  this  Church  and  realm.  Men  will 
certainly  wake  up,  when  it  will  be  all  too  late,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  which  has  thus  been  committed  ; 
the  irreparable  injury  which  io  these  last  days  has  been 
inflicted  on  our  two  ancient  Universities.  Posterity  will 
demand  an  account  of  it :  will  call  for  the  production  of 
the  obscure  names  of  the  principal  offenders :  will  pass 
on  them  a  sentence  of  severe  condemnation.  But  only 
in  '  the  giTat  and  terrible  Day  of  the  Lord  '  vrill  it 
become  fully  known  how  hateful  the  secularization  of 
religious  endowments,  w/tiek  were  doing  (heir  irork  weU, — 
and  the  de-(Jhristianiziiig  of  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
which,  had  they  been  let  alone,  might  have  provided  a 
bulwark  against  the  growing  infidelity  of  the  age ; — 
how  hateful,  I  say,  are  these  acta  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  those  endowments  were 
deliberately  given  and  still  rightfully  belong;  and  for 
whose  honour  and  glory  the  foundations  were  confessedly 
set  apart. 

The  Provost  of  Oriel's  latest  public  act  (March  5th, 
1879J  ^^  ^^  memorialize  the  Commissioners  concerning 
""  tJte  Net&  Code  of  Sfaf  iff es  framed  for  Orifl  College.'  He 
complains  that  the  proposed  Code  '  proceeds  on  a  wrong 
principle  * : — 

*  It  repeals  all  the  existing  Statutes,  together  with  the 
Ordinance  framed  by  the  Commissioners  in  1^57,  in- 
eluding  the  Founder'^ m  original  Sffiffife»^B.nd  those  relating  to 
subsequent  Benefactions  ;  leaving  out  of  sight  tAe  ffiain 
deaign  of  Ike  Fotmdation^-^-ttliich  the  Cowmis8ioner9  desire  to 
keep  in  vietv,  and  which  the  Provost  and  Feli<m9  are  above 
all  oik^n  coHcemed  io  mainimn* 
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*  The  true  course  was  surely  that  which  was  obeerved 
by  the  Commissioners  in  1857;  who  left  the  existing 
Statutes  in  full  force,  except  so  fai'  as  they  were  either 
expressly,  or  by  uianifest  implication,  repealed.  It  is  in 
fact  (mt^frmti  the  Ckarler  of  (he  Fomiflatlan^  ami  (he  oriffiuul 
Statutes  (which  are  its  compiement),  that  we  learn 
the  main  design  of  ike  Founder^  aiul  the  true  character  of 
the  Insfitution, 

'It  was  to  be  Ecclesiastical:  a  School  of  Divinity;  not 
for  Education  generally,  but  specially  for  Theology^  and  the 
tramhuj  up  of  Chrldmft  Minhfen : — "Collegium  Scho- 

1.A.RIUM  IN  SACRA  THEOLOtllA  STUDENTXUM  " — established 
"AD  DECORfclM  ET  UTILITATKM  SaGRGSANOTAE  EcOLESIAE'' 
,  •  ,  "  cujus  minister ia  personis  sunt  idoneii  conimitienda^ 
quae  velut  Hellae  in  cunt od lis  s/iis  lumen  praebeant^  el  popu- 
I08  indrnunt  doctrind  pariter  et  exemplo" '  [*  Charter,' 
p.  5  :  '  Statutes,*  p.  7;] 

Accordingly,  the  Provost  and  all  the  Fellows  (except 
three)  were  to  be  in  Holy  Ordei-a.  And  this  fundamental 
enactment  has  been  maintained  in\iolate  throughout  up- 
wards of  half-a-thousand  years.  It  is  especially  on  this, 
[' the  Ecclesiastical  character  of  the  ProvoslMp  atid  if  the  In- 
stitution^*^)  that  the  aged  Chief  of  the  College  founds  his 
protest ;  as  well  as  on  the  manifest  injustice  and  in- 
expediency of  the  proposed  revolutionary  changes. 
Clear  it  must  needs  be  to  every  honest  mind,  that  in- 
BiSmuch  as  College  endowments — fenced  about  with  safe- 
guards which  the  Founders  themselves  deemed  im- 
pregnable— were  given,  accepted,  and  have  ever  since 
been  held,  expressly  for  the  support  of  Eetigion  throughout 
the  land  -^ — now  at'  last  to  divert  these  to  secular  uses  is 
nothing  else  but  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  Trust,  In  the 
words  of  Earl  Cairns, — 

*  Because  Ecclesiastical  property  is  held  in  trust  for 
others,  IhM  trust  has  to  be  protected ;  and  therefore  the 

"  The  reader  i&  again  referred  to  the  Appendix  (F), 
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State  has  a  duty  to  perform.  But  the  only  duty  which 
the  State  has  to  perform,  and  the  only  power  which  the 
State,  morally  speaking,  possesses,  is  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  see  that  the  trusts  are  executed,  and  that 
a  proper  object  of  the  trust  remains.  And  provided  the 
trust  is  executed  and  the  object  of  the  trust  remains,  I 
maintain  that  Fariiameid  is  no  more  cmnptient^  niorail^^  to 
deal  wUk  proprn't^  of  that  kind  than  it  is  to  deal  with  private 
property.* 

Enough  on  this  sad  subject  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Provost  s  Memorial  was  of  no  manner  of 
avaih  Will  the  present  governing  body,  (we  atik  our^ 
selves), — ^after  abolishing  their  Founders  Statutes  and 
contravening  in  every  respect  his  plainly-declared  inten- 
tion,— */i//,  on  their  three  Commemoration  days,  solemnly 
confess  before  GoD  their  bounden  duty  so  to  employ 
their  Benefactors'  bounty  '  as  we  think  they  wauM  approve 
if  they  were  upon  earth  to  witness  what  we  da  *  ? 


It  only  remains  to  sketch  the  closing  scene  of  what 

may  be  truly  described  as  an  historic  Efe.  The  Pro- 
vost's lot  had  been  cast  in  a  most  eventful  period  of  the 
hiatory  of  the  Church  of  England, — in  fhe  most  eventful 
of  the  fortunes  of  her  two  ancient  Universities.  His 
days  had  in  consequence  been  spent  amid  fierce  Academic 
conflicts  ;  and  in  these,  he  had  consistently  and  promi- 
nently borne  a  part  second  to  none  in  importance  and  in 
dignity.  A  life  it  had  been,  from  first  to  last,  of  obsti- 
nate and  prolonged  antagonism, — of  uncompromising 
resistance,  and  of  stem  unbending  protestj^against  two 
gi-eat  successive  movements :  the  *  Tractarian '  move- 
ment,— which  he  condemned,  as  disloyal  and  dishonest ; 
the  *  Liberal '  movement,— which  he  abhorred,  as  irre- 
ligious and  revolutionary.  Of  the  one,  so  far  as  it  was 
local,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  occasioning  its 
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break*ap  in  1845,^  The  other  he  lived  to  see  triomphant. 
80  varied  and  so  grave  an  experience  has  fallen  to  no 
other  head  of  a  House  since  Oxford  became  an  University. 
-  . .  Whether  the  liberalism  of  the  old  Oriel  school, — the 
school  of  WTiately,  and  Arnold,  and  Hampden,  to  which, 
some  fifty  years  before,  Edward  Hawkins  had  himself 
belonged, — was  not  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  University  which  has  subsequently 
prevailed, — -I  forbear  to  inquire.  Principles  were  then  sur- 
rendered, views  were  then  strenuously  advocated,  which 
paved  the  way  for  yet  larger  demands  and  yet  more 
fatal  concessions*  We  kxiow  on  the  best  authority  that 
they  that  have  "sown  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind/' But  men  cannot  see,  and  will  not  be  shown, 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  .  .  .  The  same  Article 
proceeds  i — 

"Impossible  it  was,  in  the  meantime,  for  those  who 
had  occasionally  found  themselves  most  strongly,  and 
perhaps  most  painfully  opposed  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
not  to  admire  and  revere  one,  who,  through  so  long 
a  career,  had,  in  what  he  held  to  be  his  duty  to  the 
Church  and  to  Religion,  fought  so  hard, — encountered 
such  troubles, — given  up  so  many  friendships,  and  so 
much  ease; — and  who,  while  a  combatant  to  the  last, 
undiscouraged  by  odds  and  sometimes  ill-success,  had 
brought  to  the  weariness  and  disappointment  of  old  age 
an  increasing  gentleness  and  kindliness  ofspirit,  which  is 
one  of  the  rarest  tokens  and  rewards  of  patient  and  genuine 
self-discipline.  A  man  who  had  set  himself  steadily  and 
undismayed  to  stem,  and  bring  to  reason,  the  two  most 
powerful  currents  of  conviction  and  feeling  which  had 

•  See  an  IntermUng  and  admir*  ment  of  tbe  Provott  of  Oriel,*  in  thB 
* hly  wri tten  Article,  headed '  Eetlre-     *  G uardia n  *  «f  Nov.  4 ,  1874. 
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agitAied  his  times^ — left  an  impressive  example  of  2eal 
and  fearlessness,  even  to  those  against  whom  he  bad 
contended/* 


I 


Henceforth,  happily  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the  Provost 
was  entirely  removed  from  that  unquiet  atmosphere,  and 
from  those  harassing  influences  which  had  long  since 
passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  individual  control* 

Tlie  subdued  and  restful,  the  happy  and  very  humble 
spirit,  in  which  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  ( 1 875 
to  1882)  were  spent,^ — within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathe- 
dral with  which  he  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century 
connected,  and  in  the  domestic  seclusion  of  his  own 
peaceful  home^ — surprised^  even  affected,  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  It  was  a  greatly  diminished 
circle :  for  his  only  sur\i\ang  son,  (Caesar,  *  whom  he 
saw  last  in  1878,)  was  in  India;  and  there  remained 
to  him,  besides  his  devoted  wife,  only  his  daughter  Mary. 
Two  little  grandchildren  however,  Maude  and  Kate,  who 
had  been  recently  added  to  his  household,  were — (what 
need  to  say  it  1)— a  prime  refreshment  and  solace.  (He 
is  remembered  to  have  been  once  caught  rolling  the 
bowk,  with  one  of  them,  on  the  beautiful  turf  of  S. 
John's,— his  own  ancient  college.  Never,  in  truth,  did  he 
appear  to  more  advantage  than  when  in  the  society  of 
children.  They  seemed  fond  of  him.)  His  rather  con- 
fined and  by  no  means  ornamental  garden  now  became  a 
continual  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  The  works  of  God, 
as  lih  works,  were  a  downright  joy, — perpetual  re- 
minders of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  Divine  goodness. 
It  seemed  now  as  if  every  budding  tree  and  flowering 


I 


^CsBurHiohard, — ^boinftt Oxford,      %%  Umritiiir  in   ill©  Punjab,     He 
Feb,{k^  1841:— Deputy  Commkaioner      mjuried  at  AtnbaUa,  Oct.  z6, 1867. 
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ahrub  ministered  tbanklbl  delight, — ^le^diBg  him.  as  it 
did.  to  expatiate  to  ihooe  about  him  on  the  wonderful 
variety  and  beaoiy  oi  Katui^,  and  on  the  mysterious 
chemistry  of  Creation.  He  never  failed,  (except  when 
actually  forbidden,)  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  the 
Cathedral  once  a  day;  and  till  within  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  Ufe,  he  even  took  part  in  the  Communion 
Service.     His  devoutness  waa  remarked  by  many. 

The  Psalms  were  now  his  constant  manual  of  Devotion, 
Latterly  they  were  read  to  him,  and  he  would  repeat 
the  alternate  verses.    His  widow  informed  me, — 

'  Your  own  **  Si&ri  Sermtm*,**  of  which  I  read  manv  to 
him  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  garden,  pleastxl  him 
much.  **  TAe  t^ackinf^  of  th^  Harresf'*  he  greatly  liked. 
I  could  name  many  others,  if  I  searched  the  volumes. 
They  were  not  new  to  him,  of  course:  but  you  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  expression  of  his  face»  as  he  thus 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  theni»  in  oui*  pleasant 
shady  garden/ 

This  is  touching  enough, — especially  as  the  author  of 
the  Sermons  in  question  has  experienced  from  those 
honoured  lips  many  and  many  a  salutary  snub.  He 
recalls  aflFectionately  one  particular  walk  back  from 
S.  Mary*s  with  the  Provost,  after  an  unlucky  Pahii- 
Sunday  sermon  in  which  a  mystical  reference  bad  been 
claimed  for  '  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that 
followed.'  ^  *  You  are  too  fanciful,'  was  all  that  the 
preacher  got  for  his  pains.—*  I  am  sorry  you  think  so.' — 
*  Yes,  Burgon,  you  are  too  fanciful.'  But  he  said  it  very 
kindly.  It  was  like  a  Father  reproving  a  Son  for  some 
slight  indiacretioa 

^  3.  Matth.  xxLg  ;  S.  M&rk  xi,  9.  not  fitrA  t^v  nafjovtfiav ^  dyUm'  roDr' 
— (OI  trpoAyot^rts  Kal  ol  dj€oXov0ovvTtf  ion  npotptfrm'  ncai  *Avo€rT6hanf, — COT- 
m/fi^QKa  fiff*  Twi^  irp^  T^t  ira^t^a£at,      derii  Cai*  in  S.  Maith.  |*-  651.} 
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T\w  pnvsriit  Pinhop  of  lloohostor  {Dr,  TlioroKI),    aware 
of  wliat  1  aril  nlmut,     wiiit^n  U\  n\v  m  I'oIIhwh  :  '^    - 

*  TluTUgh  iny  rccolloeiiu!iH  of  Uio  IVovont  of  (^riol  ♦rftvil 
back  4^  vrnrw,  lo  a  tiiiio  wluni  tlin  Ilrail  uf  a  Huimo 
was  n  kliiil  of  ilriiii-^anl  hi  OxfoiiL  wliom  an  uiM^^r- 
graduate  oniiM  hanlly  jiasH  wiUnnit  ibo  whivor  i*f  an  iin- 
ppeakaUlo  awt\— my  pm'Hoiial  knowlo<l^^n>  of  luiii  oiilv 
datcH  from  July  1H77,  wlion  1  wtnil  tt»  |)ay  liiiri  a  vi«ii 
of  cori'iuoiiioim,  Imi  HiiH***r*\  rrKjioot  oa  VwhI  airi\inK  tit^ 
Bifc>liu|>  ill  iho  Catliinlial  city;  ami,  if  I  iiii,Hialit'  iiHt, 
met  liim  t'.umiu|4  in  Ih'hUiw  tUi^  Raujo  mark  of  ciinKi<i«*ra 
tion  on  Im^     V^rlmiit%  and  with  a  om'tain  HUilrliiifHM  nf 


manner,  wliich  however  was  wholly  dovoid  of  [>om[itJNity, 

I  JO  no  HI 
nothing   of  stillhcm   or   aimtnnty,      Ht^    tiatl   *rvic|ently 


(ho  wa«  too  real  a  gentleman  to  no  i)oni|iouN),     he  hail 


become  mellowed  hitn  Hul'tnt  ,hh  hy  hin  mitltijJying  yi"arH< 

*  He  WHH  t»ne  (if  tilt*  niuHl  drlightfiil  u(  ntn>Ntrum  \  nnd 
I  was  only  t^io  ihankfiil  to  Hit  at  hiH  fer^t,  liHtcnin^  to  a 
tlow  of  ant>cdotc  which  wi'nt  hack  to  tlh^  great  war,  - 
Boafloncd  with  an  Attic;  flavour  which,  if  |Ming«ntt,  wan 
never  bitter.  Moretlian  once  hna«lviHiM|  \m\  on  l>jf»ccHnfi 
matters  with  winguhu'  Magacity:  oK[n*cially  in  reH(jeet  %t\ 
Lay  work,  which  1  wan  jo,Ht  Mien  ))iJM(ly  organizing,  and 
in  win  ell  lie  expreMwid  nnicfi  intercnt. 

*  Kj^arlncnn  wan  a  paMsion  with  him.  I [15  woiiM  have 
set  a  King  right,  if  ma  MajeKty  had  Hlip[icd  in  a  dato. 
And  if  this  rh^tinoH  one  Hide  of  liiM  nature,  fh  fitMrip/inafy 
initfiuH  in  hiin  inrlicatcB  another^  Hr«  ]x^r»onal  I^digion, 
though  it  may  bcj  tliought  to  have  hccn  lacking  in  what 
IH  cornnKjnly  underM^iod  hy  rvw£'///y;jf,  al  wayn  in»pTc**Kcd  nio 
as  unii.sualfy  tiincrre,  reverent  and  practical.  1  am  not 
euro  that  I  Kltoidd  have  wclcoifjcd  many  opportunities 
of  preaching  boforc  him,  had  1  bc4jn  a  young  man  expeeV 
ing  criticiHoi/ 

So  far  BiHhop  Thorohh  I  have  avaUed  my  self  af  hk 
intereHting  jottingn,  not  bocauae  they  throw  Irwh  Ugbl 
an  the  ProvoNt  h  character,  but  beeauae  they  eofieqMfld 


*  Midoti  PatIe,  Croj4<A^--7  K or*  itfj. 
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so  exactly,  and  from  a  wholly  indepeBclent  point  of  view, 
with  the  impressions  carried  away  by  others:  of  which 
indeed  one  more  specimen  has  yet  to  be  given. 

It  was  remarked  during  these  last  years  of  his  life  how 
greatly  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  visits  of  his  old  Rochester 
intimates, — especially  those  of  his  immediate  neighbour, 
Archdeacon  Grant.  Canon  Colson,  rector  of  Onxton  (a 
neighbouring  parish,)  who  throughout  this  period  seUiura 
passed  a  week  without  seeing  him,  and  often  accompanied 
him  back  to  his  house  after  the  Prayers, — relates  of 
himself  that»  being  a  Cambridge  man,  and  only  knowing 
the  Provost  by  his  great  Oxford  reputation,  he  *  expected 
to  find  him  rather  stiff  and  awful/  '  But,  to  my  great 
surprise, 

'  Of  all  the  gentle  courteous  men  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know,  he  was  I  think  the  most  so-  There 
was  not  a  particle  of  douuMnem  in  all  the  intercourse  I 
had  vnlh  him  ;  and  his  great  and  sweet  gentleness  in- 
creased as  he  drew  nearer  to  hia  end.  He  never,  for 
instance,  allowed  one  to  leave  hia  house,  without  himself 
coming  to  the  door ;  and  in  all  outward  demeanour,  was 
to  my  mind  the  model  of  unassuming  kindness  and  J 
courtesy.  Then,  too,  there  could  be  no  greater  trea^ 
than  to  get  him  to  talk  about  old  tinien,  and  the  grea| 
Oxford  movement  in  which  he  had  taken  80  large  a  party! 
and  he  was  always  most  ready  to  do  so.  But  never,  bo 
far  as  I  can  remember,  tUd  he  speak  with  bitterness  of 
any  one ;  always  preserving  what  (I  suppose)  had  been 
his  uniform  character.^ — calm.gentle,  judicial  impartiality, 
free  from  all  personal  prejudice. 

'  I  may  mention  another  point  of  interest.  For  many 
years  we  have  had  two  meetings  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
three  Rural  Deaneries  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the 
Chapter-room.  The  Dean  and  Canons  are  of  course 
invittid  to  attend.  I  do  not  remember  any  of  these 
meetings  taking  place  without  the  Provost's  being  pre- 
sentj  unless  illness  prevented  him ;  nor  without  Ins  taking 
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a  most  keen  interest  in  the  discussions.  He  did  not 
often  speak ;  but,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  or  how- 
ever insignificant  the  speaker,  he  was  all  attention  ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  wrote  and  distributed  a  small  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  which  had  been  before  the  meeting,  I 
mention  this  as  a  mark  of  his  gentle  loving  sympathy; 
as  of  course,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  speakers  at  such 
a  gathering  were  only  the  Clergy  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood,— who  had  no  special  claim  on  his  attention/  * 


The  same  feeling  pen  which  has  already  contributed 
so  many  valuable  reminiscences  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
corroborates  in  an  interesting  passage  the  foregoing 
remarks.     The  Rev.  R*  G*  Livingstone  writes ; — 

*  Almost  all  the  information  I  have  sent  you  was 
derived  from  his  own  lips  during  a  visit  which  I  paid 
him  at  Rochester  (Dec.  1 H80),  when  he  was  within  a  few 
weeks  of  completing  his  92nd  year*  Never  can  I  forget 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  my  venerable  hoi^t  during 
that  visit: — how  he  apologized  for  not  being  able  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Dockyard  at  Chatham  ; — how  he 
urged  me  to  prolong  Jixj  stay  over  the  coming  Sunday  in 
order  that  I  might  hear  his  favourite  preaclier,  Aich- 
deacon  Grant ;  '^ — and  much  beside.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  Monday,  20th  December  1880,  It  was  a 
wild  stormy  day, —  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  the  wind 


'  From  Canon  Col  ion,  of  C^mxton. 

*  This  excellent  Divine,  who  oc- 
cupied the  House  immedifttelyf&cing 
the  ProTOiitV,  died  25  Nov.  1883^ 
agM  nearly  78  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  admirable  course  of 
Banipton  Lectures  (i^S43}  on  *  Tl4e 
piiM  and  prtispectii^  EiUnmon  of 
the  Giiftpel  bff  Misiiionjt  to  the  Ilea- 
then.'  The  iiev.  Charles  Marriott, 
^[aee  above,  pp,  310-3*]  writing  t*i 
Bp,  Selwyn  from  BittoHj  Miiji^th, 
1843,  says: — **  Dr,  Grant,  of  New 
College,  ii  giving  Bampton  Lectures 


on  MieAionary  work,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  volunief^ 
of  the  year.  I  think  they  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  our 
Antipodes.  There  is  a  good  de&l  of 
historical  matter  in  them^  which  I 
believe  will  be  illmstrated  in  an 
Appendix.  The  prindples  »*^em 
thoroughly  good,  and  he  preache* 
them  like  a  man  who  would  go  at  a 
wink  to  Japan  or  Tartary,  If  they 
don^t  do  some  good,  I  shall  tliink  we 
are  a  set  of  stock  fisk.** 
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blowing  boisterotisly.  The  moment  came  for  my 
departure.  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  entire  party  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  hurrying  across  the  hall  On 
looking  round,  I  saw  the  Provost  fcdlowing  me»  In  vain 
I  implored  him  not  tu  expose  hirasulf  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.  He  would  accompany  m©  to  the  door  and  see  the 
last  of  me,  ,  ,  .  I  recall  with  affectionate  interest  thia 
last  instance  of  that  gracious  courtesy  of  manner  which  I 
had  80  often  admii-ed  in  the  venerated  Head  of  my  old 
College.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  long  aeries  of  kind- 
nesses received  at  his  hands  sincL^  I  entered  Oriel,  almost 
exactly  twenty-four  years  before  that  day*' 

With  such  an  dhuWiov  one  would  have  been  glad  to 
bring  this  sketch  to  a  close  :  but  a  few  sad  words  remain 
still  to  he  added.  Painful  it  is  to  have  to  record  that  yet 
another  gi^eat  domestic  affliction  befell  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  within  six  weeks  of  his  own  departure :  the 
death,  namely,  of  his  daughter-in-law  Alice,  (his  son 
Cgesar's  wife),  whom  he  was  expecting  from  India,  and 
of  whom  he  was  devotedly  fond.  Her  little  son.  Edward 
Csesar,  almost  brought  the  tidings  of  his  mother's  death. 
It  was  a  very  great  sorrow ;  and  yet  was  sweetened  to 
the  Provost  inexpressibly  by  the  sight  of  his  only  grand- 
son. .  »  .  So  chequered,  from  first  to  last,  with  shade 
and  sunshine,  is  this  mysterious  mortal  life  of  ours  I 


It  shall  but  be  added  that  there  have  not  been  found 
among  his  multitudinous  papers  any  such  memorials  of 
his  own  times  as  some  expected  and  more  desired.  It 
is  perhaps  matter  of  regret  that  posterity  will  not  enjoy, 
from  that  just  and  discriminating  pen,  notices  of  the 
events  which  he  assisted  in  mouldings  and  of  the  famous 
personages  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  close  contact* 
He  kept  a  Diary  indeed, — kept  it  regularly :  but  it  was 
of  a  strictly  private  description.     It  is  written  in  a  kind 
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of  cipher,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  comcienimm  record  of 
the  writer's  state  of  mind  and  employment  of  his  time. 
It  cannot  be  made  useful  to  o  there  in  any  way.  It  was 
intended  to  be  as  secret  a  thing  as  hia  personal  religion, 
— and  waa  in  fact  part  of  it.  Far  better  it  is  that  from 
such  records  the  veil  should  never  be  withdrawn.  But 
the  inner  life  of  such  an  one  as  Edwakd  Hawkins, 
Provost  of  Oriel,  would  be  more  instructive  than  many 
homilies.  It  is  suspected  that  it  would  also  furnish  a 
salutary  rebuke  to  an  age  of  unbounded  license,  shame- 
leea  expediency,  immoderate  self-indulgence. 

During  the  last  three  monfchi  of  his  life,  hia  bodily 
strength  had  sensibly  decreased*  There  was  however  as 
yet  no  positive  illness.  An  attack  of  pain  in  his  chest 
and  side,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  Monday,  1 3th 
November,  was  the  first  premonitory  token  of  what  was 
to  follow.  It  was  a  serious  symptom,  but  it  occasioned 
no  alarm.  He  was  better  on  the  Wednesday ;  and  met 
and  conversed  with  Archd*  Grant,  as  well  as  took  leave 
of  his  little  grandson,  who  was  returning  to  school. 
Late  on  Friday  night,  the  pain  retui^ed  in  a  severer 
form,  and  he  never  rallied :  but — conscious  of  his  state 
— ^passed  away  at  about  9  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
November  18th,  1883 ;  when  he  was  within  three  months 
of  completing  his  94th  year. 

On  the  ensuing  Friday  he  was  interred  close  to  his 
loved  son  Edwai'd,  in  the  Cathedral  precincts*  cemetery, 
on  the  breezy  hill*side  which  looks  down  upon  the 
Medway.  He  had  himself  been  the  means  of  recovering 
that  parcel  of  ground  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, being  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the 
Cathedral  by  Etbelbert,  King  of  Kent,  in  the  lifetime  of 
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Justus,  first  Bishop  of  Rochester.  (The  charter  is  dated 
iHtli  April,  A,D,  604).  Singular  to  relate,  the  fall,  that 
very  moi-ning,  of  a  railway-bridge  near  Bromley,  bo 
effectually  blocked  the  line,  that  a  large  paHy  from 
Oxford, — consisting  chiefly  of  Fellows,  Scholars,  and  other 
undergraduate  members  of  Oriel,  together  with  many  of 
the  College  servants, — were  unable  to  reach  Rochester 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  funeral.  Many  there  were 
besides  who  desii-ed  to  follow  their  Chief  to  the  grave ; 
but  who,  having  got  as  far  as  Bromley,  found  them- 
selves absolutely  prevented  from  proceeding  any  further. 
One  former  fellow  of  the  College^ (I  had  come  on  to 
Rochester  at  an  earlier  hour) — represented  the  Society. 
I  cannot  say  how  strange  it  seemed  to  me  to  find 
myself  standing  by  that  open  grave  without  any  of  the 
rest :  without  at  least  Chase  by  my  side !  , , ,  Dean  Scott 
pronounced  the  words  of  peace  over  his  ancient  friend, 
and  has  since  penned  the  inscription  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Pi*ovost  of  Oriel  *a  hborihus  iandefn  re-- 
qtiieviL' 

It  seems  worth  recording  that  there  appeared  in  the 
public  journals  on  this  occasion  several  aduurable 
biographical  notices  of  the  Provost, — soma  of  them  dis- 
playing a  very  just  appreciation  of  his  excellence  ;  all  of 
them  containing  interesting  and  discriminating  remarks 
on  his  career  and  character.  It  seems  to  have  been 
universally  felt  that  a  great  historical  personage  had 
diaappeai'ed  from  the  scene.  Men  of  all  parties  showed 
themselves  aware  of  Ids  moral  and  intellectual  greatness, 
and  generously  vied  in  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Those  notices  are  pubUc  property.  But  the 
few  words  which  follow,  expressive  of  personal  regard 
and  private  regret,^(they  were  addressed  to  his  Widow  in 
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her'Bupreme  desolation/) — are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  will  be  read  with  profounder  interest : — 

*  I  have  followed  his  life  year  after  year '  (wrote  Car- 
dinal Newman  ^)  *  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  that 
of  others,  because  I  knew  just  how  many  years  he  was 
older  than  I  am,  and  how  many  days  hia  bii'thday  was 
from  mine. 

*  These  standing  reminders  of  him  spranrr  out  of  the 
kindnesses  and  benefits  clone  to  me  by  him  close  upon 
sixty  yeare  ago,  when  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mai-y's  and  I 
held  my  first  curacy  at  St.  Clement's.  Then,  during 
two  long  Vacations  [1824-5]  we  were  day  after  day  in 
the  Common  Room  all  by  ourselves,  and  in  Christ 
Church  meadow.^ 

*  He  used  then  to  say  that  he  should  not  live  past  forty, 
— and  he  has  reached  in  the  event  his  great  age.' 


My  task  is  now  ended. — From  the  Provost*s  publishetl 
writings,  supplemented  by  his  large  private  coiTOSpond- 
encej  future  historians  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
be  just  as  competent  as  any  of  ourselves  to  estimate  his 
character  as  a  Divine  and  a  CoutroversiaUst ;  and  to 
assign  him  his  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  his  times. 
More  competent,  it  ma}^  be:  for  passion  will  then  have  sub- 
sided; prejudice  and  partiality  will  by  that  time  have 
ceased.  My  one  endeavour  has  been  with  an  afiectionate 
and  dutiful  hand  to  trace,  as  faithfully  as  I  know  how, 
those  personal  outlines-^to  fix  those  vanishing  linea- 
ments— which  will  enable  posterity  to  identify  and  in- 
dividualize the  man.  At  this  instant  they  dwell  vividly 
with  not  a  few  of  us.  Pass  a  few  short  years,  and  they 
will  begin  to  die  out  of  men's  remembi*ance  ;  and  once 
departed,  such  things  can  never  be  recalled. 


»  Nov.  i88a. 


*  S«e  above,— pp.  392-3. 
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APPENDIX  (A). 

Dr,  Routh's  Library. 
[Beferred  to  ahove,  at  pp,  81-5.] 

My  friend  Canon  Farmr,  Pix)feBBor  of  Dlvmity  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  has  been  so  good  ae  to  furnish  me 
with  Bome  account  of  the  Presiident  of  Magdalen's  xevy  interest- 
ing and  valuable  Library,  now  at  Durham.  It  was  obvious 
to  weave  certain  of  the  materials  thus  placed  at  my  tlispohal 
into  the  story  of  the  President's  Life.  Accordingly,  some 
account  of  the  formation  and  eou tents  of  bla  library, — as  well 
aa  how  it  became  alienated  from  Oxford,^ — will  be  found  given 
above,  from  p.  80  to  p.  87:  whither  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  impression  made  by  the  sight  of  those  many  books  on 
one  visiting  the  President's  lodgings,  is  noticed  in  pages  67-8  : 
— their  locus  is  recorded  in  the  note  (9)  to  p.  77  : — the  Presi- 
deut*s  pereieverance  as  a  book-buyer  to  the  end,  is  exliibited 
at  pp.  82  and  ^^-4*     Canon  Farrar  shall  now  be  heard : — 

"  The  library  of  a  Scholar  has  a  value  as  a  record  of  \m  tastes 

ftd  employments,  apart  from  the  information  afforded  by  the 
manuscript  notes  which  he  may  have  im^erted  in  hi«  books.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  short  account  of  Dr.  Routh  s  Library  becomea  a  de- 
aidemtum, 

"  He  left  behind  him  a  lihraiy  of  printed  books, — a  Collection  of 
MSS-,  and  separate  papem  or  notes  written  by  himpelf.  It  is 
probably  to  theae  last,  that  notes  like  the  following  refer, — which 
occur  in  certain  of  Dr.  Routh*s  hooka  :  e.  g.  in  his  copy  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  work  on  Hhe  English  Government  and  CottstHtition* 
1823,  Dr.  Routh  has  written,— *  >*€«•  MS,  Routh  /25.*— |Tbe  second 
collection  above  named,  the  MSS.  namely,  will  be  found  briefly 
treated  of  above,  in  pp.  is  5 -6.] 

'*A  visitor  to  the  library  who  remembers  that  Dr.  Routh's  first 
publication  (17S4)  was  an  edition  of  the  * Euthifdemus'  and  *  Gotyiae* 
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of  Plato,  will  instinctively  search  among  the  Classical  books  for 
the  copies  of  Plato  which  exittt  thf*re-  There  are  many  copies, 
several  being  early  printed  editions : — an  Aldine  folio,  1513;  a 
Frobenius,  1561  ;  two  of  H.  Stephens,  1578;  one  of  which  contains 
a  note  by  Dr.  Routh  in  Latin,  date  1782,  stating  that  the  copy 
had  fonnerly  belonged  to  Magdalen  College,  but,  liaving  been  re- 
placed by  another,  had  been  given  to  hini.  The  two  diiilogues 
wLieh  he  edited  two  years  later,  are  bound  separately  *"  proptef 
foedatas  atramefiio  chartas;^  and  one  leaf  wanting  in  the  ^  Gofy/ia*' 
he  has  supplied  by  making  a  earetiil  transcript.  Three  other 
editions  may  be  named  ;  the  second  of  which  at  least  is  interest- 
ing ai!  having  almost  certainly  been  used  by  Dr»  Routh  when  an 
undergraduate.     One  ifi, — 

*' '  riatonis  Dialoffi  V.  liennsiiit  N.  Fonter.  Oxonii  e  typis  Claren- 
don, 1745.*  There  are  many  notes  at  the  end  in  Dr,  Routh*ij  early 
handwriting.  The  following  upecimens,  taken  at  random,  rnay 
suffice  : — 

"  P,  24.  Dr.  Routh  explains  the  cause  of  a  law  of  homicide  by 
quoting  Roman  law. 

**  P,  67  and  again  p*  139.  This  place  he  notes  as  quoted  by 
Origen  '  contt'a  Cthum^' 

"*  P.  27,  He  compares  Eurip,  Orest. 

"Lower  down,  Clem.  Alex,  is  referred  to. 

**  A  page  occurs  about  the  hiatorj^  of  varioui*  reacHngs. 

'*  P.  278.  He  writes*  (Phaedo  eli.  v0}  rV  tivrjjy  ovtrjf  fVairn'M.  Why 
singular?  Wliy  feminine?"  Wierever  he  quotes  Greek,  the  ac- 
centuation is  carefully  attended  to. 

'*The  second  copy  of  Plato  is  'Plat.  Dialog.  IlL  opent  Gm'l  Et- 
waU  A.B,  e  Coll.  Magd,  Oxonii.  e  Typ.  Clarendon.,  1771.*  This  con- 
tains Dr.  Routh's  handwriting  in  the  sAime  year,  i,  e.  three  years 
before  he  graduated.  The  copy  has  been  much  read,  and  there 
are  notes  at  the  end  by  him,  almost  entirely  on  various  readings. 
These  two  books  give  us  a  peep  into  the  careful  linguiBtie  studies 
of  the  young  8chohir, 

"The  third  work  is  a  very  early  printed  one,  entitled  ' Flaionls 
Gorgia^  et  Apologia  pro  Socnttt^  Leon,  At'eiin*  InttrpreteJ  It  has 
belonged  to  I'hilip  Beroaldus  the  elder ;  and  Dr.  Routh  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  copy  into  it  a  long  extract  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Magliabecchian  Library  describing  it/* 

Note,  that  Routh's  own  annotated  and  corrected  copy  of  the 
two  Dialogues  of  Plato  is  in  the  possession  of  Dean  Church  (of 
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S.  Paul's) : — ^eee  above,  p.  23.  .  .  .  Bee  also  (at  p.  37)  Kontb's 
meraorandam,  made  in  1788,  concerniDg  ^*  an  iiiterkaved  copy 
of  my  Plttto,  wherein  the  Addenda  are  digested  in  their  proper 
order  araougst  the  notes."     Canon  Farrar  proceeds, — 

"In  reference  to  the  subject  of  note-writing,  it  may  be  re- 
marked  that  Dr;  Routh  evidently  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing' 
notes  in  the  margin  of  hia  author's  ptiges ;  nor,  except  in  very  rare 
ca«es,  such  a^  those  above  cited»  on  separate  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  work.  His  notea  are  nsimlly  ^erj"  short  onea.  (in  hiter  life,  in 
English),  relating  to  the  author  or  the  price  of  the  edition ;  e.  g* 
in  a  work  *  Remarks  upon  F.  Le  Coumiferji  Book  hy  Clerophilus 
AJetheR,*  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  insert  the  Christian  mtme 
^John^  before  *  Cotit^tahle '  in  a  bookseller's  inscription  of  author  and 
price  ;  or  (to  cite  another  instance)  in  a  work  *An  onyitifd  finjtighi 
of  the  Fnmiiire  Chutrh  entlih'd* — (here  follows  the  title  of  Lord 
King*8  work) — '  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  3rd  ed.  London 
1727/  he  has  added  *  called  the  last  edition,  and  scarce.  In 
Bryant's  Catalogue  1  S3 4,  price  9*/ 

"Such  memomnda  are  at  least  interesting  as  evidences  of  Dr, 
Routh's  passion  for  Bibliography.  Indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
the  curious  or  mre  hooka  is  always  a  note,  gi^ng  either  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  editions  of  it,  or  of  the  price  which  various 
copies  of  it  have  fetched  at  ^-arious  times*  Jn  his  copy  of  Her- 
mann's '  Cofii^tdtfitkm '  (1548)  there  are  remarks  on  all  these  points. 
In  a  work  entitled  'A  nhoft  Compend  of  the  gtvteth  of  the  Rmman§ 
Afiii'ChnM,  composed  in  the  7,  8  and  9  CeniuHes, — Edinbtugh — 
Andro  Hart  1616/  is  this  note»  with  '9^?/  marked  as  price  of  the 
book : — 

"  *  Syrason  (M,  Patrick),  late  Minister  of  Strivelin^  in  Sm^U&nd,  Historie 
of  the  Chnrch,  the  second  part,  contiuDing  a  discourse  of  the  noveliie  of 
Fopieh  Religion,  1625,  18^.,  quoted  in  Thorpe**  C&Ul.  for  l8i6.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Chjirleg^.  Perhaps  another  edition  of  thin 
work  And  of  the  fanner  part  of  it  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1615.  The 
Bodleian  Catal,  runs  thui  t  "  Patrick  Synwon,  Hi«tory  of  the  Church  since 
the  dajTB  of  our  S&Tionr  untill  thig  present  Mge.  Lond.  1624,  4to>  et  Lottd. 
i634,f<)h^'' 

"  It  is  hanlly  neceseary  to  state  that  in  Dr,  Routh^s  Librftiy  are 
many  books  of  rare  interest.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  list. 
It  may  suthce  to  enumerate  the  following  :—(l)  X  copy  of  the 
*^  Order  of  Communiofi^^  *548*  one  of  four  copies  known:  this  copy 
agreeing  with  that  at  the  Bodleian,— whereas  the  copy  in  Covin's 
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Library  a^ees  with  that  at  Cambridge.  (2)  An  original  copy  of 
Henimiiii*fl  ^  Coiwultation  ' : — of  the  *  First  Book  of  Homilies' : — of 
the  ^Injunctions  0/  Edtmni  F//  1548: — 15)  Exemplartj  (of  which 
more  will  be  said  below),  of  the  ist  and  2nd  ^Prayer  Books*  of 
Edward  YI,  and  of  the  Scotch  *  Pftit/er  Book*  of  1637.  (4)  Various 
early  printed  copies  of  the  Sarum  and  other  Office  books,  (s)  A 
folio  work  of  Plates  of  *  French  Mottmdenes,^  of  which  only  three 
copies  exist,  the  rewt  having  been  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
Revolution,  to  preclude  future  legal  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Monasteries,  In  this  book,  on  the  infifido  of  the  old  bindings  Dr. 
Routh  has  written,  *  It  was  stated  to  me  an  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pugin^ 
the  Atrhtteet^  that  there  frrtr  not  more  than  three  copies  kvown  of  this 
trork.^ — A  learned  note  on  the  history  of  the  book  has  been  added 
(1845}  by  Dr,  Bloxam* 

*'  Perhaps  among  literary  rarities,  certainly  among  literarj' 
curiosities,  should  be  speciHed  a  volume  containing  two  Aldtiie 
editions  of  *Gre4}onf  ^nzianzefK'  viz.  Orat.  9»  1536  and  Omt  16, 
1 5 16,  with  the  autograph  of  Cranmer,  *'Thoma#  Cantuar,**  as  ita 
former  possessor,  on  the  title  page.  Br,  Routh  has  added  this 
prefat^yry  note, — ■  Hamm  ptincipHm  edidoftum  Exkmpla  quae  prtte 
manihus  habes,  penes  Beatuji  MAftTtEEH  Thomam  Ciuxb(k«um  Arehiejn- 
BC&pum^  CmUuariae otim  fuerunt^  uti ot<tif)<fit  Chirotjraphum  ejuM  tiMh 
pfttepositum.' — ^^The  inscription  is  las  usual)  in  black  ink  ;  but  at  a 
subsequent  period  Dr.  Routh  has  rewritten  in  red  ink  the  words 
above  printed  in  small  capitals. 

"  It  haa  been  already  stated  that  the  memomnda  prefixed  by 
Dr.  Routh  to  his  book)*,  refer  generally  to  bibliographical  notices  of 
them,  with  an  account  of  the  prices  which  the  volume  has  fetched^ 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tmry  concerning  early  editions  of  our  Prayer  Book,  and  other  Office 
Ijookfl  and  Reformation  documents,  that  many  of  Dr,  Houth's  notes 
oft'er  information  which  now  abounds  even  in  popular  manuals,  but 
which  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  seventy  years  ago  when  these 
aoiea  were  written.  The  following  may  be  worth  citing  as  ex- 
flimples.  The  first  probably  has  a  distinct  value,  as  seemingly 
indicating  an  edition  generally  unknown  of  the  Fiiist  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI .  In  this  volume,  a  copy  of  the  date  1 549,  *  Mense 
Maii,'  (Edw.  Whitcharch),— Dr*  Routh  has  written  the  following 
long  memorandum  :  — 

**  A  copy  Lond.  Grafton  1549— £14  14  o  Straker'a  Catal.  1838.  Of  the 
gre&t  rarity  of  the  copies  of  thin  First  Liturgy,  even  ia  the  beginning  of 
the  iSth  centiiry>  eee  Collier*ft  Prefaoe  to  the  and  vol.  of  hia  * SccUt^, 
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Biat*  ^  4,  uid  Sbephcni't  Ft-efiuse  to  Ma  '  Wrndd^ikm  qf  tkt  Book  vf 
Common  Prayer,^  2nd  edit. 

**  Aloes,  in  hi«  *  Tjfpoffraphieal  An  fixities*  p.  22,  ramtioni  two  editiom 
of  it  by  Edw.  WhitoboreK  oi^e  the  7th  of  March,  ^S49t  "^^  the  other  the 
t6th  otJune.  Thl>  other  edition  appean  bj  the  colophon  *i  the  end  of 
the  book  to  have  been  finished  on  the  fourth  of  Haj.  But  that  of  March 
1549  is  to  be  understood  of  March  in  the  following  year,  1550^  aoootding 
to  the  ciTil  year,  which  begins  with  the  month  of  jaanary,  instead  of  the 
eodeoEAtiGal  year  commencing  on  the  jcjth  of  March ;  for  aooording  to 
StiTpe,  'Thiff  Book  of  Comxnim  Prayer  wa«  printed  fint  in  the  month  of 
June  (1549),  and  a  second  edition  thereof  caine  forth  March  8  following, 
with  Tery  little  difference,  only  that  in  the  firet  edition  the  Litany  wae  put 
betwi^n  the  Communion  Office  and  lAe  Office  for  Baptism.  In  the  eeooiid,  it 
wu  set  at  the  end  of  the  Book.'  (*  EccktiaMieal  Memorial  ^ol.  2.  p.  87). 
Herbert  had  in  his  poeeaision,  althflmi^  Strype  sppews  ignorant  of  it* 
existence,  this  edition  of  Jfoy  1549  (see  vol.  i.  p.  545) ;  and  it  ihould  ■aem 
to  be  on  aooonnt  of  the  dlffcs-eait  collocation  of  the  Litany  noUoed  by 
Strype,  Ihefir^t  edit,  of  iMt  Jirst  Litnr^  of  K,  Edw*».  Herbert**  c^ipy  alsij 
WBA  printed  by  Whitchurch,  who  he  mys  was  joined  in  the  snine  patent 
with  Graftom  for  printin|f  Bibles  and  Books  of  Divine  SerriceL  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Heber  poeseseed  a  copy  of  Grafton's  edition  in  1549,  e^  he  did 
those  of  Whitchurch  in  June  15491,  »nd  March  1549  or  1550.  8m  Vtrine's 
&  7.  p.  of  the  Catalogue. 

'*In  1814  Mr*  HaadolfihV  eopy  of  this  editioii  aold  foe  £1  17  o;  nftd  In 
1835.  in  Arch*s  Catalogne,  it  wae  pot  at  jC6  6  a  A  Latin  TraiMlniba 
of  this  First  Liturgy  is  inserted  in  Buoar't '  Scriptoru  Amgiieami^*  BaoL 
1577.PP  377-455" 


"  A^iu  on  another  pag«  Dr.  Routh  htm  iiueited  a  nolaee  of  a 
copy  of  ihU  fiisi  Lituigy,  printed  X4  May,  1549,  al  Woteeiler,  hf 
John  Owen, 

"  In  Dr.  Eouth's  copy  of  the  Second  Piayer  Book  of  Edvazd  \l 
(Graiton,  1552,)  there  is  no  remark  but  Jun^  tSia  Sak(htikB,'s)  ai 
St€%tart\^^  And  lower  down<  ^£\,  1 4*. 6cf^ bought  ofThoipe  in  1S35.* 

*'  In  his,  copy  of  the  Scotch  Book,  Edinburgh  (Bobert  Toongt 
1657,  he  haa  written,—*  Tki^  capp  4^ik4  Scoti^  IMuryf^  ikg  jwvterf 
/or  the  ensuing  TumuUs,  hdomftd  to  J[l  Ob:  i^:  atapftmn  Af  A* 
Royal  arm*  Mamp*^  on  ^  Cbfuri.*  And  below» — *  m  tvfy  m  Km- 
lalM  ofBriitoi,  CataL  in  l%4S.  at  S  fMWMWL*  *" 

Dr.  Farrar  conolndesi— **  Theae  deaollotj  noAioei  of  the  quality  af 
Dr.  Houth*s  books,  and  of  the  kind  of  memoisnda  iHuch  tJ&ey  oob- 
tarn,  would  be  imperfect  withoui  a  apedal  maatiopof  lli^  talaalila 
and  probably  nnique  c<)llectioa  of  origin^  Pammubi,  maiiilj  of  the 
I  Tib  centniy,  which  form  the  monttmlQable  element  in  the  Hbnuy. 
llie  manuscript  catalogue  of  theae,  which  doo  luit  indode  thoM 
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Baro  Thuklow  a  Thurlow  [  summus  regni  Canwlkrius  |  hie 
sepultuB  est.  |  Visit  ajinia  LXXV,  mens! bus  X.  |  Det'esstit  anno 
Salutis  Humanae  mdcccvi  |  idibus  Septcmbris.  |  Vir  alta  mente 
et  magna  praeditus  |  qui  |  nactus  praeclarissimaa  occaaiones  | 
cyptime  de  patri^  merendi  |  jura  Et^lesiae,  Regis,  Civium  |  in 
periciilum  vocata  |  firmo  et  consstmnti  atiiino  |  tutatus  es^t. 

Con^^^ming  this  Epitaph^  see  above,  p,  23,  T?offi  (4),  The  in- 
ifcripfiQn  has  been  mi»2yn'fited, — and  mie  ttjM^dal  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  iiy  misr^resmiied,^bt/  Lord  Camffbell,  ifi  his  Life 
of  Lard  ThurhuK  [See  Bwm*8  *  EcxleaiBstical  I^w/  t-ol.  ilu  p. 
364,  .  .  ed.  1809.] 

"/fi  adapting  aticimit  Imiguage  to  our  modem  t07tgite,'^  (writes 
Dr.  Parr)^  *'  we  must  he  ecmi&fU  very  often  with  approach,  I  have 
talked  the  mbject  over  vyiih  one  vjhose  erudition^  sagacity ^  wari- 
Tiess^  and  eos^piimie  sense  of  propritty  weigh  with  me  v^r^  mtich  ; 
and  in  his  own  eititapli  for  Lord  Thurlow  /w,  to  m^  entire  satis- 
faction, has  written  '  a '  not '  de '  for '  Tbui'low,' — the  place  whence 
the  Title  comes'^ — [To  Lord  Holland- — *  Works/ vol.  viii.  p,  589.] 

[6],  A  mural  monummti  placed  against  tlie  western  wall  of 
Magdalen  College  CImpelf  near  the  north  door,  and  over  against 
the  spot  wltere  Dr,  Olivier  was  buried,  is  thus  inscribed : 

Corpus  iiic  situm  eat  |  Ioannis  Olivakii.  S.T.P'.  |  praesidis 
optimi  et  doctissiitii  |  sua  eponte  pauperis  j  visit  an.  lxi.  Qui 
cum  ad  domura  fortuna?qu©  suas  |  Caroli  causa  ami&sas  rediisset  | 
poet  paulo  horainibus  exemptus  est.  |  Have  amma  egregia  foraitan 
et  I  huic  saec'ulo  exemplo  futura. 

Br.  Oliver y — {Lord  Ciarendmis  Tutor), — became  President  of 
Magdalen  College  a.d,  1644  :  was  deprived  A,i).  1648,  and  was  re- 
stored A.D,  1660.  He  died  {on  the  2 1th  Oetol/er)  in  the  gear  follow- 
ing. . ,  .  On  other  mural  m€V^0netU^  in  the  same  A7ite-chapfel : 

[7].  H*  S.  E.  quod  mortale  fuit  |  Ben ja mini  Tate  S.T.R  | 
annos  plus  quadraginta  socii,  |  qui  |  familiae  suae  vetnstatem  | 
morum  dulcedine  et  comitate  |  omavit  |  quippe  amicitiae,  si 
quiB  alius,  tenax  |  Tam  miti  ingenio  fuit  in  oonies,  |  ut  apud 
Collegium  Buura  |  cujus  ecclesias  tenaiores  |  pio  niuoere  do- 
navit,  I  magnum  desiderium  stii  |  reliquerit.  |  Obiit  Novembris 
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XXII,    unno  Salutia  mdcccxx  |  vixit  annos  Liax,   mens,    it 
Georgius  Tut«  urm,  |  fratri  optira^  de  ^  merito  [  H.  M.  P.  o. 

[8],  Eeliquiae  •  Joaitnts  •  Shaw  •  S»T.P.  |  annos  -  plus  ■  qnin 
quikgttitA  *  8ocii  I  qvi  •  vixit  *  ami.  UDcin  -  mens  •  x  j  decesstt 
XIX  '  Kal  »  Febr  •  anno  •  SnlutiB  •  mucccxxiv  |  vale  "  o  •  duloie  * 
facete  •  siraplex  •  fortis  *  sapiens  |  Joannes  •  et  •  Josephus  - 
Piarkinson  j  haeredes  •  ex  •  teet  |  Ainico  •  bene  •  nierenti  •  P. 

In  hujraniM  *  Memorials  of  Oxford,*  ihefifih  line  of  the  o^mv 
Ttada^ — Vftle  o  dulcia  ainipk*x  ingeniose  fortis  sapiens.  And  in 
ih^  last  Urn,  for  *  p.'  is  found  *  p.p/ 

[9].  H*  S*  E.  I  Akthurus  Lotkdat  S.  T.  P.  |  annos  fere 
triglnta  socius.  |  fiHus  Joannie  Loveday  e  Caversliam  |  in  agro 
Oxon*  aiTuigeri  |  et  fmter  Joaiinis  Loved  ay  e  Williumgcot  |  iu 
ecxleoi  agro  1.  c,  J>.  |  Viromm  opt.  jam  olini  in  hoc  collegio 
commensalium  |  ct  litteris  studii^que  dcwtrinte  |  egi*egie  ex- 
cultorutii.  {  Qui  subtus  jacct  Arthurus,  j  patrem  indole  et 
virtute  refei'enB,  |  comta  fuit,  simplex,  upertu^i^  |  atque  in  opies 
indigentea  liberalissinms  |  Vixit  ann.  I*X.  menses  V.  Peceesit 
in  pace  |  it  nonas  Junii  anno  Salutiis  mbccojcxtu.  |  Haeredes 
cognate  fiuo  csriseimo  |  p.  o. 

[10].  H.  S.  E.  [  Hknricus  Balston  A.B.  |  In  semicom- 
muna riorum  ordinera  |  aimoa  abhinc  quatuor  cooptatus,  |  vixit 
ana.  xxiv  mens,  mi,  \  DeeeBsit  die  xxni  Decemb.  A.  a. 
Mucccxx  I  Pietate  insignis,  moribna  integer,  |  dulcis,  simplex, 
uec  iniicetus,  |  ingenio  baud  mediocri  |  ac  singulari  quadam 
subtil  iUite  praeilito  ;  |  aetate  jam  jam  matures^cente,  |  ebeu  ! 
quam  proiiere  abreptus  |  in  Chuisto  requievit  |  ytKij^/rw  ni 
dffXj7/ici  crov, 

Mmry  SalMon^  {brothsr  of  thts  presetU  Archdeacon  of  Dcr^)^ 
wa$  a  ver^  taoedlefU  person.     He  died  in  1 840,  a  Demy  of  Mc 
dukn,  Of  id  deeps  in  the  amte^Chapd. 

[i\\  Tim  Ofd^  child  of  Dr,  BlUs,  PHncijHil  ofS,  J/«ry  Ihtll, 
is  th^is  eimim€imora$«d  on  a  tnunU  fiu^frntneiU  agaitist  the  north 
wali  (beneatii  ths  or^an  gallery)  in  S,  Peters  Church,  iMfo'td : 

I  I  SoPMiAK  A^^NAE  Bi.iSi*,  annorum  xi  |  quae  ipso  natal i 
suo^  V  kal.  sextiles  |  dulci£«imam  an  imam  efllauB  |  in  pace  onm 
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siinilibns  sui  requieyit  |  Jan 
Philipi»us   ei  Sophia  BIks  |  I 
fecere. 


fictors 


[13].  77i«  n€3tt  fpitapA  «Mt  iMt  mi^fUd  5y  tktjam^^ 
Corpus  hie  aitum  est  |  JoAjnns  Auroxn  fitioli  Joannis  | 
Henrici  Blagbatk  artuigeri  (  Is  haeres  uittqnae  BLigimTianim 
in   agro  |  Bercheriensi  geiitis  ^itsnis  ermt,  |  mst  aliter   Deo 
▼ismn   esset,  |  Ca«lestihiis  additos   esl  die  secmtdo  mensb  | 
Jantiarii,  Anno  CBaisn  itJxoci»^ 


[13]- 


MM  Otf^WiMrtN^  «M  iki  PrtMtm'4 


tit   Awtport 


AVSTA  EOUTH.       /I  f< 


floAtf 


dbf  lojl  ffiitqpk  k$  uroie. 


Ani7A  Bouth  Tisit  annos  y^mrrr  UectmA  anno  UHiasn 
MDCCci^tT.  Fratrom  qiilDi|iia  mpentes,  el  8^  Boronun,  e 
quibus  una  Sophia  iPBi>i<W  jnxta  memor&tar,  Anniie  sorori 
ptae,  justae,  benainilait,  Martii»8  Joaephns  B^juth,  aetata 
sttp4?rans  omnea  siftoa^  hoc  wmmL  iifm  ttonbiiDdiiB  posnit, 

[/a  iwo  «ar/i«r  drafts  4f  tkt  J6r§gmmg  Spiiapk^  Mrs,  Sheppard 
is  styini  "  tuunifica  ilia  Sofdiia."  In  otm  of  ikem,  A«  »peaks  of 
hiwigflf  as  ''frater  natu  maxittms  ** :  im  ikB  4)iker^  as  ''aet4itti 
aupeians  Eos  omne&^'j 

[14].  On  a  murai  monmmmt  ^f  wtlii$  wkarble  affixed  to  tJt^ 
mH  0/  tkg  intfriar  tf  tk§  mm  Ckmrrh  of  'All  Saints^ 


Com  excisa  easet  iwiia  Omniiin]  Sanctorum  eccleeia,  {  re- 
wotumque  cum  ek  BjCkRni  Fattes  sepulchrum,  |  in  quo 
quidetn  pukberrtmo  moDVBBcnlo  |  filius  ejus  Gnlielmus  Win- 
toniae  Eptscopus  |  patri  capni  muilimmm  spectttbatur,  |  hui^c 
titulam  parend  Fundatoria  mi  |  I^aaam  sociique  Collegii 
Ibigdaldoenais  potntitrnnt* 

TK^foUowing  t>  oMOiAar  lin^  ^lAa  jonie : 

EjLcisa  OmniYm  Saiktiorvm  eocleaa  [  dinrto  qne  cvm  i]>«a 
ceelani  |  aooTuiento  Kieatdi  Fatten  npvkrali  |  in  qvo  filivn 
ctYi  OTlielmTa  epiacopra  WinlominHBs  |  patri  capvt  Bvstinens 
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fspfctaljatvr  |  Pra€«es  Sociique  collegii  MagdaleneDsiB  |  pArenti 
fvndiitoris  svi  |  hoc  marmor  posvervnt  in  memoriam. 

[15].  Ofi  a  slab  of  black  iriathh  j*laced  over  the  spot  where  tht 
monumini  d/RicHAKD  Fattzs  formerly  stood  in  tfte  old  Churcli 
(MtnM  dmolisM)  af'AU  Sainu;  Wat/njlett : 

Subttis  corpus  jacet  Ricardi  Patten  |  pater  qni  fuit  lllaBtris 
Waynfleti*  1  MoDumentum  ejus  mira  arte  fabricatum  |  olim  a 
Hlb  itatri  IjIc  positum  [  in  collegio  S.  Mariae  Magdaleoae  con- 
fiervatiir,  |  Praesea  Sociique  ifagdalenensea  p.  p,  |  ne  o«sa 
liareiitii*  Fund  a  tons  sni  violarentur.  | 

r  1 6].  On  a  brass  plate  ajhed  to  th€  hack  of  the  Watnflxte 
Mail  m  Eton  Colkge  Chapel : 

Praeses  Sociique  Magdalenenses,  illustris  Waynfleti  Funda- 
toris  sui  memores,  cum  fuieset  olim  hujusce  Collegii  Ai-chididas- 
i:alu8,  dein  Praepositue,  in  ho  note  m  ejus,  quod  s^edile  vides, 
fabricanduni  juseeruut, 

[17].  On  tfie  ae^  ^  a  Gothic  chair  in  iJie  President's  dratmng- 

room^— fashioned  out  of  the  College  Oak  whicJi/dl  in  a.d.  i  789: 

Quercus     Magdalenensis     corrait    |   Festo     S.     Petri     a.d. 

IfBCCLXXXix  I  cujus    e    ligno  |  tie   arboris  [  usque   a   Collegio 

fundato  |  notissimae  |  proi-aas  aboleacat  memoria  |  banc  sellam 

I  Praesidens  Sociique  |  fabricandam  cnraverunt  |  a.d,  jidccxci 

I  Inxta    exemplar  |   a    Ricardo    Paget.    A*M. ;    semicom.  | 

deliueatum  |  caefavit  |  Robertua  Archer,  Oxonieugis. 

[18-]  If^cribed  on  a  brass  Plate  on  the  found^ition  stoTie  of 
tha  nsw  Magdalei?  Hall,  depositt^d  Mai/  ^rd,  1820: 
In  honorem  Dei.  bonarumque  literarum  profectum, 
imum  buDC  lapidem  Aulae  Magdalenensis, 
Regis  Georgii  quarti  auspiciis,  in  alia  sede  renoTatae, 
Collegium  Magdalenense  p.  c. 

[19].  On  the  fimndeUion-stone  of  the  new  Oroak-Loft  iif 
Magdaxek  Colleos  Chapel, — laid,  AugnM  jst,  1831  : 

Anno  Sacro  1831,  regnante  Gulielmo  quarto, 
ad  pristini  moiis  rationem  bic  refectus  est  organicufi  Buggestus, 
caeteraque  Chori  supellex  impensa  Colli^ii  in&taurata, 
Arobitectus  Ludovicus  Nocbells  Cottiugbam. 
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When  conquered  Europe  bent  beneath  the  yoke, 
Her  chains  great  Wellington  indignant  broke  : 
Conquering  the  conqueror^  all  intent  he  came 
Not  on  his  owa^  but  on  Britannia's  fame*  * 

[25]^  Concerning  the  following  Iftscripiion  on  a  buH  of  Sir 
Fbancis  Burdett,  the  President  wrote  thus  to  Dr,  Ogilvie, — 

*^  I  should  have  finished  mjf  scrawl  sooner,  but  three  dat/s  ago  I  t*- 
ceived  an  application  from  Miss  Burditt  Coutts  for  an  Inscription  on 
her  Fathers  huM  to  he  placed  in  ^r  tirw  School  at  Westminster,  I 
sent  her  thefoUotcing  one  ot%  mg  old  and  valued  fnend : 

Fbakcisco  Bdrdktt  Baronet  to  |  Patriae  amantiBsimo  |  verae 
liliertatis  vindiei  |  lustituta  majorum  et  Leges  colenti  obser- 
vant!, I  viro  excellent  is  virtntis  publicae  et  privatae  [  Filia 
Angela  Georgina  optimo  Parenti. 

**  I  had  no  good  Friend,  like  yourself  to  consult,  and  I  thought  it 
teas  all  plain  sailing.  But  perhaps  I  am  mustaken.  And  if  you  teotdd 
faeour  me  with  ang  observeUionSj  1  will  u>rite  to  Miss  Coutts  to  dehg 
engrailing  the  inscription,'*     [To  C,  A,  Ogilvie,  DM,, — Aug.  $,  1853.] 

[*  Tfti?  bust  refenrd  to  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Westminsfer 
School.  It  stands  in  tfie  ante- mom  of  the  Librurg  in  Ashbumham 
House,  on  a  pilaster^ — inscribed  as  above.'  {From  the  Eev,  W,  G. 
Jtuthetford,)} 

[26].   Wntten  in  a  copy  of  Plato  presented  to  Eenby  Best, 

B.A.,  Demy  of  Magdaltn  College  : 

Dno  Best,  |  in  literis  colendis,  diligentia  exiraia  et  propitii 
minerva  uso»  |  Praeaidens  et  Socji  Collegii  B.  SI.  Magdalenae. 
Oxon :  I  lie  amor  tali  alumno  deb  it  us  teste  omnino  car  eat,  | 
hoc  munusculura  d.d.  |  i  4  mo  die  Jnlii,  Anno  Salutis,  1 789. 

[27].  Written  in  one  of  a  set  of  Books ^  presented  by  Magdalen 
College  to  Koundell   FAiiMEB,    MA.,    Fellow   of  Magdalen 


*  To  ki» friend  Dr,  OgHvie  (Aug, 
12 f  1854)*  the  Prestdfrnt  wrote,— 
♦*  1  like  your  Pcr»ion  of  the  Linet 
<m  the  Duke  of  WtlHngt^n  a*  giving 
with  eltgaucu  ttie  aim  of  the  originaL 


But  I  prrfer  my  ottn,  as  more  per* 
hapa  dt«erring  the  epithet  of 
'spirited^*  which  Mr.  Burgon  of 
Oriel  OM^iffned  to  tht  original  xcith- 
out  m^feeiing  its  propriety »* 
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\  CdU^  and  BarriMtsr^  who  had  fisadsd  swsef^fully  the  caum  of 
I  iik  CoQe^e  School  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^  a.Dw  1847  : 

Viro     omatissimo  |  Roinn>ELL    Paocxb,    i.  c,  |  collegii    S. 
IkbLgdaJeofie  Oxod.  Socio  |  quod  collegii  patrocinio  susc^ptjo  | 
strenne   et   feUciter  rem   geaserit  |  Praeaes    Sociique    Hagdn- 
leneases  |  libros  bosce  grati  aiiimi  et  eummae  |  in  eam  Imd€to- 
lantiae  testimonio  <L(L 

[28],  In  a  cop^  of  the  Second  Edition  of  hie  **  HEUgmJLfi,'* 
hkk  ks  eeni  ae  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  E^tuia^  he 
rote: 

Imp.  Niooko,  Hcgum  Orbis  Terrarum  potentissiincs  Keliquuis 
[liftaee   Vetens  Keelesifie   Catholicae,    a  se  coUectas  mc  ilentio 
adoniat«€,  offert  M.  J.  E4>uth,  annoe  natus  zcvitf  Anno  StKST0 
MXMXCLix,  Imperatoris  Alexandri  Beneficianus. 

•*  Tou  are  awvine/'  (mjfs  Ote  Frttideni^  addressing  hie  friend  Dr. 
OgOvie,')  "^of  the  Emperor  Alexander  g  vieU  §0  me  forhf  ymre 
agof" 

leuepeet  that  *^*at  the  Prtsideni  aduaUjf  y^rote^  im 
hie  own  name^  leae, — *  Anno  eacro  mdoocui,  suoque  xcrm,* 

[29].  The  next,  on  the  porch  of  Theale  Churchy  he^un  %  ike 
,  Freddsnt  in  the  last  if  ear  of  hie  life,  twit  etfidenliy  ^ompf^ied  h$f 
hie  nephews  in  tlie  year  after  hie  death  : 

A.  S.  MDCCCUY  et  Mx»€cci«v  |.  Quo  tempore  |  hoic  Ecclesiae 
renovatae  |  ala  Borealia  est  addita  |  Mabtuots  JosEPwrs 
RotTTH^  S.  T.  P.  I  incolaruin  paroeciae  suae  |  aetato  prov«ctii>* 
rum  baud  immemor  {  annum  ipse  jam  agens  centeuHni  I  «flkio 
meridionali  |  porlicum  adstrueudam  curavit  |  nection  otmcMwM 
iBtum  I  Buifl  sumptibus  refecit.  |  Vitreas  picturatas  |  laicrrfga 
I  Patml  de  &e  optime  meriti  |  memoriam  colentes  |  postierunt 

*  Julj  31st  185a, — *  the  daj  of  my  sister  Slieppftrd*a  death  la  1849** 


APrKNTrx  tcv 

tiB  Ai«.  I^.  BtourUpr  (K«c«or  of  &  T1koaHi»*ai  CkiitK 
Si««  ttiMik.  CtaK.  r^AA  aut  of  Uie  ttbraawm  of  lib  Mikl  ftir 
%!•  CfbTifc  wlkli  W  diditrns.  iBsblB  UmI  IIm  «lor^  in  tlie  IikxI« — 
^  1^  «»  I\vc<«(ileBt  HoutJi  is  oQiMMfiMd, — luut^t  ii««c«l»  W  ^t^ 
UMiL  Ht  «Mrt«iMb  Ui»l  Dr,  BmUi  cttiifi«l  hiTi  dbsiwilid 
I^v  SialiOTy  flpQoi  mnuliiig  himstlf  of  lite  IHefid^  «f«HiirMi  of 
tW  r^Mldi  Chfttreli :  oafmo/.  sit  a  mtioml  juucturc,  \mf^  9^r«utt* 
«Mity  diftc^  Mm  to  the  &iX)tti»)i  PUivt^sdiiii  for  Sfiiiioopftl 
Oljitt,  And  this^  liotwithstuuiiiug  iht^  PitMudtnit**  o(h*ii^ 
ttttotrtt  (It^laration  that  W  did  both  them  tliin^x.  '*Thr 
^«(tt>ou''  (he  asfiures  lis)  "ties  Ix'tw^n  Routh  %m\  X]w  truth  of 
y^lofy;**  And  he  hiuts  ut  tJie  iitHrmity  to  which  fli^h  i« 
Unlilc  **  when  approaching  a  ceiittiry  of  luitumi  rxij*iouw/* 

If  Dr.  Beaidaley  will  be  at  thi»  \m\m  m\n\\y  to  ju^iiho  tUv 
Memoir  whicli  stands  first  iii  the  |>ivsinit  voUimi%he  will  ho  v^u- 
vinced,  long  ere  he  reaches  the  conclinlin^  (i  15th)  \u\^i\  XUni  hin 
view  L*  uoteuable.  The  Presidcnt\s  verueity  Imw  never  )'t>t  Ixn^n 
ehallenged.  The  aeenracy  and  retrntivrn<*s,M  c»nus  nionHuy  w*»rt^ 
unexampled.  His  minute  acqmuntiinee  with  Anieriean  rttlUiini 
astonished  even  Americans  who  viHited  him  within  a  ff?w  yimrn 
of  hia  decease,  Thatsueh  nn  one  should  have  invt^ntutl  the  ntory 
he  so  often  and  so  circnniRtantiuUy  related,  in  inrredihlr. 

This  matter  has  been  much  important  hy  J  Jr.  BennlHley,  who 
considers  that  Dr.  Seahnry  and  the  rent  of  tfio  (/cnin*M"lirnl 
clergy  ^  would  be  jjJaced  in  an  awkward  poMUwn'  if  th<^  truth  of 
the  President  of  Magtlalen'b  Ktaiemeni  were  fidinitliHl, 

That  they  ttsmld  fuive  betn  plucetl  in  a  iv*r//  awkward  pomtirm 
iiuie*;d  had  Dr,  Seabury  resorted  to  DerimMrk  for  eonitiwniiionp 
is  true  enough  :  but  that  any  in€OiivenjeJo;e  whatever  icHidt^i  to 
him  or  to  them  from  his  having  been  effectually  warned  id'  I«*m 


BMmx^'is^  iir  Awmua  Kl^^%^fMl%'r^   4$^ 


(il  )*  llHk^Ktil)  4ivtiiM  Dt^)^  ^  ill  nWii^M^  wi^  WHvkiv^l 
ti^t^ir  Miff  •••*  «»hW^h\*^<  U\  nUml.     \\V  MH^^v  ^^^1   K  *  U\  Kv 

W<i  HW\Y  HH^   **hmiHli   li^i^    1  '    ^     '  *  I 

of  ili0  «vttlD«i«H^  iMi  1^  )vihhIu«m»  ih<»  iKMuUimu^i^  wt  ms\\k\^vM^ 
wher«  naiiti  notuMll^v  i^nlkli.     Anti  \i»r  >      '  ,| 

bii  i^iiiiiii,    llliliiry  cnniml  W  willi»ii«    'IVmMi  imitt  1^  h«|tfii>l^l 

VVliMH  ^M  tmvd  hi  tin  ^tvU  |>l«lt  lit 

W»     114  M«i     1»l^    .'*4<f'4     fl»l«l     IHmIiIi     ■IHH 

*  U»i\i  Ui  nil  mi«im1hu»  I^i-  |iu1til«^it 
mil  III  nil  fii^niiiMa,  «i*t«omM4l  ilmi 
limiimiii'1in«  tUi  iii*i  A'"f<  ''^'  Ht'Hfk 
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about  it,  strips  Ronth's  claim  of  the  very  semblance  of  trutb.** — 
I  Bhall  content  myself  with  warning  my  e&teemetl  correspondent 
(1),  against  iuveniing  his  *  facts':  and  (2),  against  drawing 
illogical  inferences  from  them.  For  it  is  at  least  undeniable 
that  Seabury  did  not  act  like  one  who  had  come  over  furmshed 
with  any  "instructions'^  at  alt — except  to  obtain  consecration 
in  England  at  the  earliest  po8i?ihle  Tuoment,  and  to  retorn, 

I  heg  that  it  may  be  observed  that  I  have  nowhere  Asserted  that, 
in  1782-4,  the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  Scottish  Bishops  in  ortler 
to  secure  for  America  the  gift  of  Episcopacy,  eriginaUd  with 
Maiiin  Joseph  Kouth ; — was  for  the  first  time  ccfnccivtd  6y  Aim; — 
or,  as  an  idea,  was  at  any  time  txdtmi'^eit/  his  ^J^oj^rrft/,  Such 
a  statpraent,— (which  might  be  thought  to  be  implied  by  the 
narratives  of  Bp.  Coxe,  of  Western  New  York,  and  of  Bp.  Eden> 
the  Scottisli  Primus), — happens  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
known  facts  of  history.  The  S.PXi.  so  early  as  1 703  had  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  sending  a  Suffragan  to  America :  and  even 
then,  the  Bishojm  of  Scotland  "were  regarded  as  the  channel 
through  which  that  assistance  could  most  readily  be  obtained/*  • 
Cheerfully  therefore  do  I  make  the  sentiment  of  Bishop  Williams 
my  own, — "I  am  in  no  wise  concerned  to  deny  th&t  the 
thought  of  applying  to  the  Scottish  Bishops  may  have  heeii  mi 
entirely  original  thought  in  the  mind  of  more  than  one  person 
in  England  in  the  year  1783  and  1784/*  I  do  but  demur  to 
the  statement  which  the  Bame  excellent  friend  proceeds  to 
make  :  via.  that  **  the  fact  is  proved  .  .  ,  that  thb  purpose  was 
in  the  minds  of  our  [American]  Clergy  loitg  before  ii  could  hare 
been  conceitfed  in  England  "  ^  .  .  .  (What  1  before  1 70^  I) 

But  in  fact,  that  other  learned  Divines  besides  Routh  were 
awan*  of  the  validity  of  the  Scottish  succession,  and  had  their 
eyes  intently  fixed  upon  it  at  this  very  time,  is  certain,  Thns, 
in  1782-3,  Dr.  George  Berkeley  suggested  to  Bp*  Skinner, 
(coa<yutor  to  the  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Church,)  that  the 
Bishops  of  Scotland  should  consecrate  a  bishop  for  America. 


*  Anderson^fl  '  Mittory  of  the  Colonial  Ckmrek^*—m.  36, 

^  'Seabury  Centenary,* -^i*.  z"^. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1783,  a  Mr,  Elphfnstone  pleaded  the  same 
cause  in  the  same  quarter.*  Originality  of  coDceptlon,  I 
repeat,  is  not  the  thing  hin*e  contended  for.  I  am  only  con- 
cerned to  insist  on  wlmt  really  is  a  well  autlienticated  fact, 
viz.  that,  (however  it  may  liave  corns  to  pasSt)  it  fell  to  Martin 
Joseph  Ronth  to  diBahuae  Seabury's  mind, — if  not  of  the 
intention  to  have  recourse  to  Denmark  for  consecration^ — at 
least  of  the  notion  that  Denmark  bad  it  in  its  power  tn  impnrt 
to  him  the  wiBhed-for  boon.  Tlie  President  was  able  long 
after  to  reproduce  the  very  words  he  had  used  to  the  envoys 
of  the  Amencan  Church  in  1782-4.  *'  I  ventured  to  tell  them, 
BLT,  that  tlie^/  icouJd  7wt  fitid  there  what  tlmy  wanted  J'  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  Itouth  insisted  on  the  unquestionable  validity 
of  the  Scottish  succession ;  aiid  that  he  further  Btrenuously 
coungelled  application  in  that  quarter  mchmvdy. 

Dr.  Beardsley  informs  me  that  he  finds  no  trace  in  the 
Seabury  correspondence  of  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
obtain  SEch  prominence  in  my  padres.  I  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. It  needs  (1  think)  but  little  skill  in  *  reading  between 
the  lines/  to  discern  clear  allusions  to  every  part  of  this 
matter; — as  well,  I  mean>  to  those  who  had  recommended 
Seabury  to  have  recourse  to  the  Scandinavian  Bishops  for 
consecration,  as  to  him  who  had  been  so  strenuous  with  hira 
on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  succession  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other, — in  Seabury 's  letter  to  Jarvis,  dated  June  26th,  1784  : — 

**I  have  had  opportunities  of  consulting  some  very  respectable 
Clergymen  in  this  matter"  (he  writes):  *'and  their  invariable 
opinion  is  that,  should  1  be  disappointed  here, . .  it  would  become 
my  duty  to  obtain  Episcopal  eon^ecfation  wheretir  it  can  bb  had.  The 
Scottiiik  succession  wa^  named.  It  was  said  to  be  equal  to  aws  succesbiok 
IS  THE  WORLD,  ETC,    Thcre^  I  know  Conaeciution  may  be  bad/* " 

Will  any  one  doubt  that,  were  Seabury  among  us  at  this 
day  to  be  questioned,  he  would  tell  us  that  it  was  chiefly 
to  RoiitJia   learning,  and  to  Mouth's  earnestness  that  he  was 

•  ^Seahury  Centenanft — P«  47*  '  Beardsley**  ^Life*  &e, — ^p.  131. 
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alluding,  wh^n  lie  penned  the  foregoing-  sentences  %  Who  does 
not  recognise  the  connsel  to  look  to  Denmark,  to  Norway,  to 
Sweden  for  Episcopal  Orders,  aa  the  result  of  some  of  those 
'*  consultations "  with  **  very  reepectable  Clergymen  in  this 
matter/*  of  which  Seabury  speaks  ;^**  Episcopal  Consecration  " 
to  he  obtained  '^wft^ever  it  fuay  he  Itati^l — But  thai  is  not 
nearly  alb  Is  it  possible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  read 
what  goes  before  without  diFceming, — if  not  an  actual  incli^ 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  avail  himself  of  some  other 
succession  instead  of  the  Scottish^ — at  least  a  considerable 
amount  of  indecision  as  to  whether  he  might  not  w^ith  safety 
do  so  ?  **  The  Scottish  succession  icas  7iam€dy'  writes  Seabury. 
**  There "  (he  adds)  '^  /  know  that  Consecration  may  be  had.'* 
You  do  1  Then,  Why, — if  yon  came  out  frooi  America  *  in- 
structed,* in  the  event  of  your  failing  in  Engl  and,  to  repair  for 
Consecratiou  to  Scotland,* — why  do  you  stUi  put  off  for  three 
mouths  making  a  move  in  that  direction  I  Why  refer  that 
very  question  back  to  the  Connecticut  Clergy "? . . .  But  the  answer 
is  ohvious.  The  case  is  a  transparent  one.  Made  very  sick  by 
reasou  of  *  hope  deferred '  i — worn  out  by  repeated  delays  and 
half-hearted  professions  : — ^perplexed  by  conflicting  counsels  i — 
saddened  by  an  exhausted  exchequer,— Samuel  Seabury'a  brave 
heart  and  eagle  spirit  was  at  last  severely  tried.  The  sup- 
posed *  Instructions  *  with  which  he  had  come  furnished  from 
America  are  otdy  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Fogg*s  letter,  Seabury 
knew  nothing  at  all  ahout  tliem. 

What  I  am  contending  for,  is  not  a  new  view  of  the  case. 
I  invite  Dr.  Beardsley's  attention  to  the  following  passage  in 
a  letter  which  the  Bp*  of  Edinburgh  (Dr*  James  Walker) 
addressed  to  the  Hon,  iind  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  54  years  ago, 
or  just  50  years  after  Dr,  Seulmrys  visit  to  Efigland.  (The 
letter  is  dated  March  loth,  1834) : — 

*'The  Church  of  Norway  and  Denmark  is  similar  iji  all  respects ; 
though  unfortunately  deficient  in  that  moist  important  point,  the 
EpLicopal  succession^ — which  was  so  little  known,  that  Dr.  Seaburyt 


*  *  Seahury  Centenanf,*~p.  5. 
what  waiB  oifefed  above^  in  p.  54. 


The  reftder  1b  invited  to  oall  to  mind 
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was  Bimply  pricelesii ;  a  service  which  cannot,  be  too  hand&omely 
admitted, — or  too  beaiiilj  acknowletlgedj — by  American  church- 
men at  the  present  day. 

That  I  may  not  he  thought  to  have  hghtly  assumed  the 
trustworthineBR  of  the  story  I  have  set  down  in  the  text,  1  ehall 
here  insert  Bishop  HohhouBe's  reply  to  Dr.  Beard sley*6  con- 
tentioti  in  the  '  Guardian*  newspaperi^ 

''Batcorahe.  Bath,  Dec.  22nd,  J882. 

'*  Reverend  air,— In  reference  to  your  hotter  to  the  'Guardian^^ 
just  published,  I  venture  to  supply  the  to) lowing  facts : — 

I.  Tliat  Dr.  Seabury  did  \4sit  Dr.  Routh  in  Oxford. 

3.  That  he  was  sent  thither  by  Lord  Chiiucellor  Thurlow  to  con- 
sult Dr,  Routh  about  the  validity  of  the  Danish  «ueees!?ion, 

3.  That  Dr.  S,  had  been  i>ersuaded  in  London  to  apply  io  the 
Danish  Bishops,  and  that  Dr.  Routh  succeeded  in  dissuading  him, 
in  favour  of  the  Scottish. 

4.  That  though  Dr.  Routh  was  only  sS  and  a  deacon,  he  was 
known  as  a  learned  man. — Loixi  Thurlow  knew  him  through  his 
c  1  e  rgy  ma n  bro  t  h e  r,  M  r.  Th  u rl  o w, 

5.  That  Dr.  Routh  lived  in  my  parish,  and  often  talked  to  me  on 
huch  Bubjects.— In  1853,  when  I  wa.-*  sailing  for  America  with  the 
S,  P,  G.  Deputation  to  attend  the  General  Convention,  Dr.  Routh 
»ent  a  htiok  and  message  to  be  presented  by  me  to  the  presiding 
Bishop. — On  that  occasion,  he  recited  the  above  fiict^  as  the  cause 
of  his  Rpet'ial  interest  in  the  Churt  h  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  repeated  them  on  my  return. 

6-  There  wa«  no  failure  whatever  in  his  unexampled  powers  of 
memory,  even  in  his  100th  year. 

You  may  find  it  as  hard  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe  that  at  28 
he  had  acquired  the  poaitiou  of  an  oracle  in  certain  departments  of 
learning :  hut  both  facts  are  certain.  Hi«  mental  history  iu  un- 
paralleled.*' 

TKe  testimony  of  an  admirable  living  American  Prelate, — 
Dr.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,— may  be 
more  acceptable  to  Dr.  Beanlsley,  In  his  delightful  volume 
(' ImpressimiH  of  Efujlamf,'  1856, — p.  138),  my  friend  writes: — 

*'I  had  men  the  Duke  of  Welliivgton  and  Samuel  Rogers.  There 
was  one  whom  1  desired  to  isee  be^de^  and  on  some  Accounts  with 
deeper  interest,  to  com[dete  my  hold  uiK>n  the  ennriving  Piist*  Fur 
sixty  years  had  Dr.  Hauth  been  President  of  Miigdalen,  and  still 
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bis  fat'uittefl  were  strong,  and  actively  engaged  in  hie  work*  I  ww 
him  in  hu  97th  yeaj- : . . .  the  moni  venerable  figure  I  ever  beheld ! 
Nothing  could  eiceed  his  coidlality  and  oouitesy ;  and  though  I 
feared  to  prolong  my  rUit,  hh  earnestness  in  conversation  morts 
than  once  repressed  my  endeavour  to  rise*  He  remembered  our 
colonial  Clergy,  and  rdtded  the  whole  tttory  of  Biahop  Scahury^s  risit^ 
and  o/htM  application  to  the  Scottit^  Ckurek^  which  Di\  Bouth  himself 
JifBi  BUffgesied,  *  And  now/  (said  I,)  *  we  have  30  Bishops  and  1 500 
Clergy/  He  Uiled  his  aged  hands,  and  said  *  I  have  indeed  lived  to 
see  wonders,*  and  he  added  devout  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God, 
and  many  enquiries  concerning  our  Church.  I  had  carried  an  intro- 
duction to  him  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis ;  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  the  death  of  that  lamented  scholar  and  Divine,  whose 
fbneral  I  had  attended  a  few  days  before  I  sailed  from  America. 
He  spoke  of  him  with  affection  and  regret,  and  also  referred  to  his 
great  regard  for  Bishop  Hobart/' 

Anotlier  American  clergyman,  the  Bey.  B.  J«  Abengh^Mackay 
(in  a  letter  dated  4th  Nov,  1882,  which  appeared  in  the 
*Guardia7i^),  bearB  similar  testimony ,^ — in  consequence  of  a  visit 
he  paid  to  the  President  in  July  1852.  Other  records  to  the 
same  effect  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  But  my  friend  Bp,  Hob- 
house's  tcBtimony  ib  bo  valuable,  Injcause  be  was  intimate  with 
the  old  President,  and  heard  bim  often  tell  the  story, 

**  Tlie  spark  **  (I  have  sjiid)  "  became  a  flame  which  has 
kindled  beacon -fires  tliroughout  the  leiigJb  and  breadth  of  the 
great  American  continent."  The  progrcba  of  that  *  spark  *  f/ntil 
it  became  a  '  iiame  *  wslb  destined  nevertbelesB  to  be  gradual. 
In  1787  (Feb.  4th),  Bishops  Whit©  and  Provooet  were  canoni- 
cally  coiiRecrated  at  Lambeth  by  Dr.  John  Moore,  Abp,  of 
Canterbury  (aBsisted  by  three  otber  Kuglisb  Bishops),  for  the 
Dioceses  of  PennBylvania  iind  New  York  respectively  :  but, — 

'*It  was  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  join  with 
the  Bishop  of  Scotch  lonaecration  in  conferring  the  Episcopate 
upon  any  one  else,  until  another  person  should  have  been  sent  to 
England  to  be  consecrated ;  so  that  it  could  always  be  said  there 
were  three  Bishops  of  the  English  line,  (the  usual  canonical  num- 
ber), who  joined  in  the  consecration  which  was  to  begin  the  line 
here  [in  America],  And  this  understanding  weuh  acted  upon:  for 
although  there  were  in  this  country  [America],  in  1787,  the  three 
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Bishops  of  Connecfcicutt  Pennsylvama.  and  New  Tort  tlie  two  latter, 
tnie  to  the  English  prejudice,  would  not  join  with  the  former  in 
perpetuating  the  Succession,  until  they  were  supplemented  by 
another  who  was  consecrated  in  England  in  1790."* 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  MadisoD  of  Virginia  at  Lambeth, 
(Sept,  igth^  1790)?  Ijy  the  same  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(assisted  by  two  other  English  Bishops),  completed  the  Episcopal 
College  in  the  United  States :  and  the  consecnitioii  hy  Bishop 
Provooat,  (assisted  hy  Bishops  WTiite,  Madison  and  Seabury),  of 
Dr.  Thomas  John  Claggett  {Sept  17th,  1792)  as  Bishop  of 
Maryland,  teas  the  first  canonical  consecration  in  Sorth  Afnmea, 
.  .  .  Since  that  time,  the  consecrations  have  been  regularly  and 
eanonically  maintained  in  the  Anglican  line,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Scottish  succession  (which  however  is  not  anotJier)* 
lias  been  happily  united  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  century  of  years, 
the  Churches  of  Englnnd  and  America  Houriah  with  independent 
life  and  are  in  full  commynion.  The  Ameiicau  Bishops  number 
at  this  instant  seveiitif-mie.  ^ 

How  eplenditlly  the  daughter  Church  has  vindicated  and 
illustrated  the  AjK)stolicity  of  her  descent  by  the  Catholicity  of 
her  teaching, — h  known  to  everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  these  matters.  Worthy  to  be  remembered  in  coun^ou 
with  the  greatest  Bishops  uf  Christendom  are  John  Hsnbt 
HoBA£T  [i  775*1 830],  Bp,  of  New  York : — Gkohgk  Washingtow 
DoANE  [ 1 799-1 859],  Bp.  of  New  Jersey: — Jacssok  Kempka 
[1789-1870],  the  gi-eat  Missionary  Bp»  in  tlw  Western  Terri- 
tories [1835-1859],  and  then  Bp.  of  Wisoonain  [1859*1870]  ; — 
William  Hkathuote  De  La^xey  [1795-1865],  Bp.  of 
Western  New  York: — and  especially  WiixiAM  Roujjrsair 
Whittingham  [1805-1879],  Bp.  ol  Marrkail,  But  ike  foro* 
most  of  the  ^  goodly  fellowship/ — ibe  finl  ABMyican  Bishop, — 
Samuel  Seabubv  [1729-1796]^  Bp.  ef  OottMetkyi,  iraii  eeomd 

■  *  The  Unum  fifDitfer^tmi  limm      JMhii  §Nim  H  wmm  •!  iht  lbr»> 

i*i»   the  American    Suode^aum^* — hf 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Se»bury,  D J).  {'Svw 
York,  1884,— pp,  15,— »  sij^«lai^ 
lucid,  unprejadiced  luod 
formance:) — pp.   6  to  8,    I  1hi^« 
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in  greatnesB  to  none  of  his  succegsoi^s:  ^^  that  bmve,  patient, 
self-sacrificing  soldier  of  the  Cross,  who  dared  all  and  gave  all 
that  he  miglit  win  fur  the  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  precious  gift  wliich  biiide  her  to  tlie  historic 
Church ;  and  through  it,  to  the  great  Day  of  Penteeoftt,  and  the 
Mount  of  the  Ascentiion/'  ,  ,  ,  The  words  bft  quoted  are  the 
words  of  one  whose  name  wiU  be  remembered  by  posterity  in 
elose  connexion  with  the  illustriouR  hand  before  enumerated^ — 
John  Wix.liams,  D.I),  the  pret^ent  Bishop  of  Cunnectieut  and 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  United  States.  Long  niay  he  live, — 
(he  will,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  call  lam  *my  friend^'') — to  he  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  great  American  Church  I 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long  note  without  remarking  that 
verily  there  have  been  times  when  Churchmen,  Clergy  and 
Laity  alike,  seem  to  have  apprehended  wondrous  imperfectly 
that  declaration  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, — 'Hy 
KINGDOM  IS  NOT  OF  THIS  WOBI^D.'  W/io  Will  dare  to  deny  that 
every  con  tl  it  ion  of  canonical  con&ecration  would  have  beeu  fulfilled 
had  the  first  Bp.  of  Maryland  (Dr.  Claggett)  been  consecrated 
by  Bp.  Beabury,  assisted  by  Bps.  White  and  Provoost  ? 

To  conclude.^A  glorious  future  is  reserved  for  the  Church 
of  the  United  States.  Only  let  her  be  supremely  careful,  tide 
what  tide,  to  '  hold  fast  that  which  she  hath,  that  no  man  iiike 
her  crown.'  Never  may  she, — yielding  to  the  IdaruliBbmenta 
and  importunities  of  false  friends,  or  to  the  menaces  and 
]>ersecution8  of  avowed  enemies, — sm-rendcr  *one  jot  or  one 
tittle '  of  that  *  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  8aintfi/  which 
is  her  priceless  inheritance.  Bather  will  she,  (if  she  cares  for 
the  integrity  of  her  existencet)  *  contend  eamcBtly '  for  the  Tnith, 
if  need  be,  to  the  verj*  death*.     Behold,  He  '  cometh  quickly'  i 


(S.    J  ode   ver,    ^),  ^  aywvi(ov  ru¥ 


MoXbv  AyShm  ttj^  wlarfn^f  (i  Tim.  vi. 
rtffptm  \^2  Tim*  iv.  7)» 
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ATPENDIX    (D). 

AoTHORSHip  OF  THE  'TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES/ 

[Referred  to  above  in  pp.  1 74  ^0  1 77  :  194  fo  201  :  205  to  223. 
Aho  pp,  305,  312,  ^-c.,  417-22.    See  aho  vol,  ii,  pp,  49  to  52.] 

I  SHAI.L  perliaps  be  reiuleriiig  an  u&eiul  service  if  I  here  put 
on  recofd,^^ — as  far  as,  at  tliis  time  uf  day,  tlie  facts  are  discover- 
able,—the  autJmrfilup  of  tbe  several  Tkacts  for  THE  Times. 
In  this  endeavour,  I  have  been  chiefly  assisted  by  my  revinred 
friend,  the  late  Archd,  Harrieon. 

Of  the  Ninetff  Tracts^  eighteen  are  nierily  rejirints  from  the 
writings  of  old  English  Divines* : — viz.  iwelr>e  (No,  37.  39.  42. 
44.  46.  48.  50.  53.  55,  62.  65.  70)  derived  from  the  works  of 
Bp.  WiLHON :— fArr^!*,  from  Bp.  Cosin  (No.  26.  27.  28): — &n€, 
from  Bp.  Beveribge  (No.  25)  r — o/w,  fiom  Bp.  Bull  (No.  64): 
— mu^  from  Abp*  Ussher  (No.  72)* 

Four  are  'Catena'  (No.  74.  76.  78.  81),  The  last  was  by 
AanriK  Harrison,'— and  had,  prefixed,  a  tract  by  Dr.  Pi  set. 

Of  tiie  remaining  Sixty-eighty — tuvntt/'Sevtm  were  by  J.  H, 
Newman  (No,  1.  2.  3.  6.  7,  8  [but  see  below,  **  RS."].  10.  11. 
19.  20.  21.  31.  33.  34.38,41.  45,  47.71.73,75.79.82.  83.85, 
88.  90). — Eitjht,  by  John  Keble  (No.  4.  13,  40.  5a.  54,  57,  60, 
89).— AWvT?,  by  Dr.  Pusey  (No.  18,  66.  67.  68.  69.  77.  81). 

Four  were  by  J.  W.  Bowden  (No.  5.  29.  30.  56), — Four,  by 
Thomas  Keble  (No.  12.  22.  43.  84). — Fmtr,  by  Archd. 
Harrison  (No.  16.  17.  24.  49). 

Three:  were  by  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Perceval  (No.  23,  35.  36), — 
Three,  by  H.  H.  FfioroE  (No.  [8  f  see  below,  **  P.B."J  9.  59. 
63)  :^-Three,  by  Isaac  Williams  (No.  So,  86.  87), 

Alfred  Menzies  of  Trinity  contiibuted  mie  traet  (No,  1 4) : 
— and  €.  P.  Eden  one  (No.  32).  [Concerning  tbe  latter, 
something  is  said  in  the  *  Life  *  of  C,  P.  E.] 

One  tract  was  thejmni  pnkiuctioH  of  W.  Pai^mkr  of  Worcester 
nnd  J* H,  Newman,  via.  No.  15.  [See the  ^Aiwlogia* pp.  1 15-6.] 

One  tract  (No,  51)  is  of  uiicerlaiii  authorship.  It  is  Uiought 
to  have  been  tlie  work  of  11,  F.  Wjlson. 
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The  authorship  of  two,— No,  58  atid  61, — is  onknown. 

The  sara  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  Ninety,— 
when  attention  is  paid  to  the  cLrcumetance  that  No.  81  htia  been 
reckoned  both  among  the  *  Catenae  '  and  among  the  'Tracts/ 

P,S, — No.  8  16  asaigtied  above  to  Newman  :  but  Marriott,  in 
a  letter  to  Bc^v,  A.  Bum  [*  Chichester,  Jan,  29,  1840*],  writes, 
— **  Yon  ought  to  know  that  Froude  was  the  author  of  the  Tract 
•  Ths  Gospel  a  l^w  ofUbtriy*  '^ — which  is  the  subject  of  No*  8. 


APPENDIX   (E). 

Irkelkiious  Chaeacter  of  tke  Oxford  Univebbity  Com- 
mission OF  1877-81,    The  Case  of  Magdalen  College. 

{Rcjtrred  to  at  pages  449-50,] 

The  animus  of  **  the  University  of  Oxford  CommiBsionera  ** 
of  1877-81  waa  remarkably  shewo  in  respect  of  Magdalen 
College.  The  old  Foundation  had  been  for  40  Fellows,  of 
whom  34  were  in  Holy  Orders. — By  the  Conuniasion  of  1854-6, 
the  Fellows  (nominally  40  still)  were  reduced  to  30,  of  whom 
20  were  in  Holy  Orders, — By  the  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
misBion  of  1877-81,  it  had  been  de 6 nitely  settled — up  to  the 
beginning  of  November  1 880— that,  besides  **  Professor"  and 
"  Official  Fellows  "  (i»  e.  Tutors  and  Bursars),  of  the  1 2  Fellow- 
ships which  remained  to  be  elected  to,  six  should  be  held  by 
persons  in  Holy  Orders.  The  draft  of  the  Statutes  decided  on 
for  the  College  by  a  majority  of  the  CommiBsioijers  was 
actuaJhj  in  ^irint  when  Lord  Selborne  withdrew  from  the 
Comraiesion.  It  secured,  and  in  a  manner  saved,  thi?  Religious 
character  of  the  Foundation.  Now,  let  what  happened  next  be 
carefully  noted. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Selborne 
from  the  Commisaioo  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bradley,  Master  of  University*  The  Rt.  H(ju,  Mountague 
Bernard  now  became  Chairman.  Wliereupon,  the  Secularists 
instaatly  reojiened  the  entire  question ;  recalled  the  draft 
JStaiutes  (dread i/  in  print  ;  and  the  next  time  the  College  came 
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— the  passages,  in  8bort»  which  caught  my  eye  while  turning 
over  the  pagee  of  the  College  Statutes; — and  I  recommeDd 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  as  many  as  it  may  concern. 

But  I  caiiaot  dismiss  this  Appendix  without  a  few  words  of 
solemn  Remon&t ranee  addressed  to  those  who  have  displayed 
so  mueh  impntience  to  get  rid  of  the  record  of  the  Intentions 
of  the  pious  Founders  and  Benefttctors  wdiose  hread  they  are 
nevertheless  not  ashamed  to  eat : — whose  bounty  maintains 
them  :— and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  every  blessing  they 
enjoy  ia  this  place>* — including,  in  many  instances,  their  social 
status  and  their  individual  influence.  Why  disguise  the  Tinthl 
It  is,  because  the  i^triodical  reminder  of  those  Jntentrmis^^-fjor 
our  College  Statutes,  by  the  Founder's  express  command,  have 
until  lately  been  read  over  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled 
body»  twice  if  not  three  times  every  year,)^ — It  is,  I  say, 
because,  to  our  modern  Seculaiifcts,  the  frecjuent  reminder  has 
proved  unbearable  that  the  Colle'je  was  founded  **  ad  hoiiorem 
Dei,  ei  in  mtgmentatronrm  culltts  DivinV*  It  was  incon- 
venient, (to  use  no  stronger  expression),  to  hear  the  echo  of 
a  human  voice,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Founder  of  the 
College, — borne  across  the  gulf  of  upwards  of  half-a-thoueand 
years,— addressing  the  men  of  the  present  generation  after  tbe 
following  (or  some  similar)  solemn  fashion  : — 

**  Dura  labentis  saeculi  corruptelam  in  mente  discutimus 
judicio  rationis,  et  quanta  velocitate  mundana  pertranscant 
solicita  meditatione  pensaraua,  ccrto  videmus  ceiiius  quod 
fragilitatis  humanae  conditio  statum  habet  iii&tabilem,et  quae 
vifeibilem  habent  eesentiam  tendunt  visibiliter  ad  non  esse. 
Ad  Ipsius  ergo  misericordiam  qui  regit  quoa  couflidit, 
cujus  Regnnm  fine  non  clauditur,  nee  ullia  limitibua  coarc- 
tatur,  oculos  mentis  erigimus,  et  quae  sibi  placentia 
aeetimamus,  votis  amplectimur,  et  desiderio  exsequimur 
vigilanti:  Ejus  clemcntiam  totis  cordis  virihus  efHagitantes, 
ut  nobis  in  present i  aenimna  Inticcm  suae  pieiatis  aperiat» 
et  dirigat  secundum  suum  henephicitum  actus  nostros." 

*  Written  at  Oxford,  in  1880. 
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After  this  solemn  preamble^  follows  the  declaration  of  the 

Founder  (of  Oriel)'s  intention  : — 

'■'  Cum  itaque  ad  Jaudtm  Nominii  mi^  et  de^iorem  H 
uiilitattm  mcrostm'Cfae  Ecclesiae  spmisat  mme^  statuerimu?  et 
ordinaverimus  quoddam  Colh<fium  Sc  ho  labium  in  Sack  a 

TheOLOGIA     STUDEXTIUM     IK     UxiVERSITATE    OxONIENSI, 
PERPETUIS    TEMPORIBUS     DUKATURITM,    .    ,    ,    OrdlDfttionem 

fecimus  infra  scriptann,  quam  j>erptiuis  Umporihmi  inviola- 
hilittr  jiraecipifnus  obserrari,^' 

It  is  of  course  inconvenient  in  a  high  degree  to  Secularists 
to  have  to  sit  and  listen  to  such  a  lecture  as  the  foregoing  from 
tlieir  Founder,  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Iletu^e,  their  im- 
patience to  ijiilence  his  reproachful  accents, — and  to  burj'^  in 
oblivion  College  Btatates,  with  the  memory  of  their  Author. 

But  these  persons  are  assured  tluit  it  is  not  2>o^ihh  so  to 
sever  with  the  Past  at  pleasure;  so  to  efface  the  record  of  the 
intentions  of  ancient  Benefactors.  **  Litera  scripta  manet.**  And 
not  only  so,  but  those  pious  Intentions  themselves  are  prone  to 
rise  up*  as  from  the  grave,  and  make  themselves  heard  reproaeh- 
fuHy  when  men  least  expect  it.  The  prayers  of  those  many 
Founders  are  not  forgotten  (be  fcure  !)  before  Gon :  nor  yet  thi* 
memoiy  of  the  pious  vows  which  found  fulfilment  when  tliey 
had  created  tills  glorious  place.  All  are  as  fre^h  in  the  memory 
of  the  Most  High  as  in  the  hour  when  they  were  originally 
breatlied.  And — there  will  yet  come  a  stern  day  of  reckoning 
{^NemesiB  the  ancients  called  it)  :  for  corporate  bodies«,  like 
nations,  are  reckoned  with  in  this  Worhi, — even  as  individuals 
are  in  the  next.     My  excerpts  follow : — 

L  "  Imprimis  a  Deo»  ejttsque  cultu  rdnjioao^  uti  par  est,  mV- 
tium  JucienUs'* — is  the  exordium  of  the  Statutes  of  Univebsity 
CoLXiEGE.— The  Haster  must  be  "  in  Sacerdotio  constitutus,** — 
**  Omnes  autem  Socii  dent  operam  Thfolagiae  continue,  nee  ali- 
quam  aliiint  facultat^m  admisceant ;  et  intra  quartum  annont 
post  inC€ptionem  in  Artibus,  suscipiant  Diaeonuttus  ordinem : 
et  anno  exinde  completo,  in  Presbyterod  ordineniur.*'—lLlm 
College  has  the  patronage  of  lo  cures  of  souls. 
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11.  A  religiona  motive  clearly  was  paramount  with  Devor- 
guilla,  willow  of  John  BalUol  the  founder  of  Balliol  Collbob 
(12B2).  This  appears  from  the  prominence  givea  in  her  very 
brief  Statutes  to  the  attendance  of  the  "  Scholares  '*  at  Divine 
Service, — their  "  Qrace "  before  and  after  their  meals, — &c. 
The  Statutes  of  1507,  which  have  hitherto  governed  the 
society,  direct  tliat  the  Master  shall  be  **Theolotfid  doctu$, 
ctdiui  Divino,  mrt'idi  et  studio^  deditus;  horumgus  nutritor  et 
mcitatorj*  Provision  ia  further  made  **  ne  laborantibas  ancillis, 
id  est  logicd  et  philoeophia,  torpe^at  domiTm  Theologta:" — 
a  sentiment  which  is  adopted,^ — the  very  words  being  tran- 
scribed,— by  Bp.  Fox  {151 7),  the  founder  of  Corpus.  Also, — 
^^ns  friyeMut  fertnda  in  I>KrM  chart  tag  ahscmidaturve.  taUntum 
iradihmi^  statuimus  ut  Socii  hujus  Cotlegii  intra  qnotuor  annos 
post  Magistratua  gradiis  ausceptToneni  ordine  Sacerdotali  con* 
atituanttiry — Peter  Blundell  ordained  that  the  six  Scholarships 
which  he  founded  and  endowed  ahotdd  be  h^ld  by  ^^SttuUnU  in 
Divifiitt/J' — Tliis  College  presents  to  19  cures  of  souls. 

HI*  WaUer  de  Merton,  Bp,  of  Bochester,  the  founder  of 
Mebton  College,  in  his  Statutes  (1274)  directs  that  the  larger 
number  of  Ids  Scholars  "artiuni  liberalium  et  philosophiae  studio 
v^ceniy  donee  ....  tamquam  in  his  laudahiliter  provecti,  ad  *fu- 
dium  se  transffratU  Theologiae:" — ^worda  which  are  borrowed 
by  the  Founder  of  Obiel^  and  introduced  into  his  Statutes.  The 
College  was  instituted  for  *  Scholares  dociles,  in  artihus  libera- 
libus,  danone  ei  TIteologid  studentes.'  (Canon  Law  was  sub- 
sidiary and  preparatory  to  Theology, — not  an  iiulepenilent 
pursuit.) — This  College  has  the  patronage  of  17  cures  of  souls. 

IT.  ExETEK  College,  founded  by  Walter  Stapeldon,  Bp,  of 
Exeter  (1316)^  ia  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Rector, — **  ♦Sacrew 
Theologiae  Baccalaureuif  ,  ,  ,  ,  mdtiii  DiviTio  d^diUis!* — **Artium 
vero  JIagistri  omnes  et  singuli,  tempore  suae  neccBsariae  re- 
gentiae  completo,  statim  ad  Sacram  Theohgiam  se  divertant ;  et 
tarn  diligenter  operam  dantes,  ui  decimo  post  oomplettim  re- 
gentiam  anno,  pronioveantuT  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei ;  ac 
deinde,  ante  octavum  annum  completum,  ad  ipsum  Doctoratus 
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Sacrae    Theohgiize  gradnm    actual  iter    promoveantiir.'* — Tliis 
College  has  the  patronage  of  16  cures  of  aoiils. 

V*  Oriel  Coixeoe  was  founded  ''  ad  K&norem  Dki  ,  ^  ,  H  in 
augmentMionem  cfiUitg  Dimni"  It  is  described  ia  its  Statutes 
(1325-6)  as  '*  Collei^iuin  Scholannm  in  sacrd  Theologid  wtu- 
dentium  in  Uni  vers  it  ate  Oxuuteosi  perpetuis  teinporibus  dura* 
turum:" — in  its  Charter  of  Fou&dation,  as  deaigned  *'arf 
decorem  Sacrosanctae  matris  Ecehsiae^  cujus  mtniMeria  pergonis 
sunt  tdoneis  commiitmda^  q'^uie^  •velut  stfUae,  in  cusiodiis  suit 
lumen  pra^beani,  et  jmpidoif  instruant  docirina  pariUr  et  #«»- 
emph!*  Of  its  Scholars,  *^dtcem  pro  primaria  fundatione 
Collegii  illiuSj  ,  .  ,  studio  vacent  Thtologiae'' — John  Franks, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (1441),  added  4  Scholars,— "  cwf  Dki 
Ecdesiam  et  Cleri  aiigmentiun:*'  and  Bp»  Smith  (1507),  one 
more, — **  in  laudem  Dei,  exaltaiiofiem  Jidei  et  Dimni  ctUttts,** — 
In  1529,  when  tlie  full  number  of  18  Fellows  had  been 
attained,  all  were  to  be  ultimately  Theologians^ — as  was  laid 
down  by  Bp,  Louglaud,  acting  as  Visitor  in  1545:  and  again 
by  Bp.  Gibson,  the  great  Canonist,  in  1722.  Queen  Anne 
annexed  a  Canonry  of  Eochester  to  the  Provost^hip  for  ever.  .  .  . 
We  of  Oriel,  by  the  \y&}\  on  our  three  Commemoration  days, 
while  thaaking  Goi>  for  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  us  bj 
our  Founder  and  Beuefactors,  pray  that  **  we  may  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  houndsn  duty  so  to  irnjdoy  them  as  wt  thitik  they 
v:ottM  approve,  if  they  were  nmo  upon  earth  to  witness  what  ws 
doT     This  College  preseuts  to  14  cures  of  souls. 


VI,  Robert  de  Eglesfield  (1340)  says  concerning  QtrKKx's 
College, — *'fundavi  .  .  aidam  quaDdam  collegiarem  Magistro- 
nim^  capcllanorum,  theologomm,  et  aliortiin  Scholarium  ad  or* 
dinefn  Sojcerdotii  promorendorum,*'  His  College  was  founded  **ad 
honorem  Dei,  et  augnumiationfm  culttts  Dirini,"  His  Fellows 
were  to  be  at  first  13, — '*snb  mysterio  decurstis  Chiusti  et 
Apostolorum  in  terns,"  Vacancies  roust  be  filled  up  by  persont 
in  P nest's  Orders^  or  who  pronii^  on  oath  to  take  Holy  Orders 
immediately. — This  College  pre^enta  to  28  cures  of  souls. 

VOL.  I*  K  k 
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vn*  The  Statutes  of  New  College  (1400)  begin  by  proclaim- 
ing the  Founders  intention  "ut  Sacra  Scnptura  sen  pagiTha, 
Bcientiartum  oinnium  aliarum,  mater  et  domina,  mia  liherms  ei 
prcte  caeteris  diiatet  tentoHa."  Ho  designed  to  promote  the  other 
sciences  and  faculties,- — **  et^  ut  praeciptie  femeniius  ttfrtquenlms 
Christus  fvangdizetuT^  etjides  cuUfjeqve  Dixrim  Nmninh  auge* 
atur  ei  fortius  sustenietur, — Sacra  insuper  Theologia  :  ut  »ic 
dilaUtur  laus  Dei,  gvbemstur  Ecdesia^  rigor  atque  fervor 
Christianae  religionts  cale^cant** — This  College  presents  to  41 
cures  of  souls. 

TUL  Thomas  Eotheram,  Bp.  of  Lincoln  and  afterwards  Ahp, 
of  York,  the  second  Foimder  of  Lincoln  College  (1479), 
'*iddentes*'  (as  he  says)  **piam  inieniionetfi  Ricardi  [Flemming| 
antecesBoris  nostri,  esm  ad  laudem  Dei,  ad  atig^ieniutn  Cleri,  et 
profectum  universalis  Ecchsiae^' — proceeds  to  found  '*  quoddam 
CoUegiiiTii  Theologmum  .  .  .  pro  d^stru^ndis  haere»ibus,  et  errori' 
Ins  tvdlfmdis,  jjlmttandiarju^  Saerae  doctrinas  seminai'iisy — 
"  Statuimus  iny^uper  et  inviolabiliter  ordinamus  quod  nulius  in 
nostri  collegii  coUegam  perpetuum  admittatur,  .  *  .  nisi  qtwd 
eligeiidus  talis  sit  in  Sacerdotio  cmistitutus^  vel  atl  minus  infra 
annum  immediate  post  election  em  in  Sacerdotio  constitutus.^* 
All  these  must  in  due  time  gradtmte  in  Diviniti/.  Chapters  vii, 
viii,  ix  of  the  Statutes  (**  De  Sermonibus  dieendis/'  *'  De  Officio 
Divino  et  as  sign  a  ti  one  ad  altaria,"  ^'  D©  suffragiis  dicendis  pro 
Fundntorihuii  et  Benefactoribusr/')  T>ear  eloquent  witness  to  what 
was  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Founder,  It  was  to  he  nothing  el^e  but 
a  College  of  Priests.  It  still  enjoys  the  patronage  of  9  cures  of 
sou  Is.  *  .  •     See  more  above,  at  p*  450* 

ix.  Ahp.  Chicheley,  founder  of  All  Souls'  College  {i443), 
assigns  as  bis  motive  the  n^eds  of  tfie  Clergy  of  his  day : 
"  Statuentes  quod  quilibet  Magister  in  artibus,  statim  postquam 
necessariam  regent iam  compleverit,  et  tres  annos  ultra,  ad 
fuadtaiem  Theologian  ilUco  se  convertere  dehmi  et  etiam  iejiealury 
Also,  **  quod  *<0€ius  quillet  dicti  CoUegii,  infra  duos  annos  post 
regentiam  suam  ,  .  . ,  «fi  ad  sacerdotiuju  ,  .  .  faciat  proniovtrV^ 
— This  College  presents  to  1 7  cures  of  souls. 
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X.  William  WayiiHete,  Bp*  of  Winchester  (1479),  founded 
Mag  DAI  EN  College  ^^  ad  laudem,  gJorktm  it  hmiortm  mnm^>0' 
ten'i^  Dei,  ttc,  exlir^Kitionem  ftaeresium  el  errottim,  augmentum 
Clerij  decortm  Mtcnwanrtae  niatris  Ecclesiae"  dtc, :  (borrowing  a 
sentence  already  quoted  from  the  Oriel  Statutes.)  Over  this 
^*  Aula  pt^rpetua  eruditiouis  sctentiarum  sacrm  Tlteolojiac  et 
Pliilosophiae*'  was  to  beset  ** persona  Ecclemastlca  iu  Fraesidem/* 
The  founder  aimed  at  *'  au^tentaiiomin  fidti  Chrisiianae^  Eetlemae 
2>TQficfiim,  Biinnt  cufttU,  liberali unique  art i urn,  scieutiurum,  et 
faeui  til  turn  initjmenlimi.^^  Besides  his  40  Fellows,  who  within 
a  year  of  their  regency  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  enter 
the  Priutithood^  he  appointed  twelve  *^  alt^iris  et  Ca})dlae  [dicti 
Colk(jii\  ministri^  deservientes  quotidU  in  eadem  :  quorum  vide- 
licet quatitor  presbt/ten\  et  octo  clerici  exiiitant."  The  three 
Deans  of  his  College  wei*©  to  be  ''  proreciiores  in  Theoiojid.*'^- 
This  College  has  the  patronage  of  4  r  cures  of  souls. 

XI.  William  Smyth^  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  and  his  co -founder  of 
Bkasknose  College  (1521)  announce  tliat  they  aim  "arf 
mistentationem  et  exaltationsm  fid^t  Vhridianae^  Eecleaiae  BUJictat! 
profictum,  et  Dirim  cultiU  aiigineidmn!*  Next,  becau&e  **  omnes 
et  giuguli  m  Sacrd  Theoloijid  studere  Ojdantes,  ex  facnltatihus 
scientiarum  sophistriae,  logicae,  et  philosophiae  flcu*e8cunt/'  Mere- 
Jore  they  are  eidicitous  for  the  prosecntiwj  of  those  other  studies 
by  their  "  acholares/*  The  Principal  must  be  a  graduate  in 
Divinity,  or  at  least  a  Master  of  arts  in  Priest's  Orders,  "  sacrae 
Theologiae  studio  deditus." — This  College  pi*es©nts  to  53  cures 
of  souls. 

XII.  Richard  Fox,  Bp,  of  Wiuchester  (1517),  founder  of  Cobpus 
Chbisti  College,  at  the  hegtiming  of  his  Statutes  is  divided 
between  the  image  of  a  indder  ^y  which  to  mmtni  up  to  Heaven ; 
and  a  hive, — '^  m  quo  scbolastici,  velutt  ingeniosae  apes,  dies 
noetesque  ad  Dei  honorem  didciflna  mtdla  conficiant  ad  uni* 
vermrum  Ohristianorum  mmmoditattm.*  He  ordains  tljat  hts 
Masters  '*ad  ipaum  Dodoratus  mctae  Theologian  gradum  ad- 
volent,*'  and  shall  preach  Setmmis  in  public,  of  which  he  specifies 
the  occasions.     Finally,  "  ne  quisquam  se  a  Dominico  rctrahat 
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rainiiiterio/'  every  Ftllom  of  the  College  {save  the  one  who  might 
study  Aledicine)  ttxi^  reqtdred  to  take  Holy  Orders  within  a  year 
of  his  regency. — Tiiis  CoUege  prebcnts  to  22  cures  of  eouls, 

xni.  Of  Christ  Cbubch  (i  532)  it  is  sufficient  to  etiite  that  it 
is  essentially  a  Cathedral  Foundatimi.  At  the  bead  of  it  is  the 
Dean,  Five  of  its  Canons  are  Professors  of  Divinity:  the  sixth 
l>eing  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  **  In  hoc  CoUegfio  nostru 
instituendo/'  (says  its  Founder,)  "tV/  unwn  sj^ectaverutU  cogitn- 
tiones  nostrae  ut,  ad  iUustrandam  Divinae  Majextatis  gloriam 
recta  tinimorura  institutione  educata  juventus^  turn  niorihus 
turn  Uteris  eateiius  pruficiat  ut  nou  vitte  minus  exemplu  ijuain 
f«r4  H  ttincerd  Evanyein  j/rtt^dicatwne  Jidcm  CuiiiSTi  Salvatons 
mmpUcioribiis  animia  co^nmendare  qv^eat'^ — The  House  enjoys 
the  patronage  of  93  cures  of  souls. 

XIV.  The  founder  of  TaiNiTY  College  ( 1 554)  aims  at  **  oriho- 
doxuejuiei  Keligionm/ue  Christiinute  increm^rUutn"  "  I'heologiiu 
Uitdio  nijjynlon  Artium  Magiatros  statim  post  neceseariam  suam 
regent  iam  completam^  sine  temporis  intervalto  gnaviter  antmos 
intendere ^aecipio^  The  chapter  (20)  **  De  haereticoi  um  vitando 
consortio  "  {^^  Quum  in  votis  semper  hahuerim  sinceram  Cheisti 
lleligionem,  ah  oiani  haereseos  lahe  |juraui,  Christi  populo  iri 
coromendatuiti,"  dec.)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  aud  inten- 
tion of  the  Founder  of  Trinity*— The  College  presents  to  10 
cures  of  souls. 

xv»  St.  John's  College  was  founded  (1555)  '^ad  homrem 
Sa7tcti8si7na€  et  individuae  Trinitutis  .  ,  .  et  ad  totiiis  cudentin 
/lierarchiae  gloriafn^  et  ad  Chriatianae  rtligionia  angvienttmi" 
*'  Cum  igitur  "  {says  the  pious  founder)  '*  infitituti  nottri  sit  ortho- 
dirxae  Jidei  et  ChrManae  profeitttio'niii  awjinmiium^''  &c.  ^^itt 
llieologia^  verhique  Divini  micera  praedicatiOf  mater  ac  Domina 
J^cientiarum  omnium^  »ua  Uberius  latiuMjv^  gennina  einiitat**  &c. 
^*  Artium  Magiatri^  omnes  et  singuli,  teuijiuie  suae  necessariae 
regentiae  comideto,  statim  ad  mcruni  Theologiam  m  caniyertant:*' 
piticeeding  to  the  liighest  degree  in  Divinity* — This  College  has 
the  patronage  of  32  cures  of  souls. 
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XVI.  Jesus  CoLLEaE  (1571)  was  founded  *'a<f  mjumm  d  Omm» 
poteniis  Dei  gloriam  et  kmiOTfffn,  ad  Ckristianae  el  imeera€  RM- 
gionis  ampli/icatiofi^m,  ei  stahUhnentftm,  ad  err&rum  et  falmrum 
p&rsuasionum  exiirpatianem,  ad  augendttm  ei  conUnuendurti  yU- 
tati$  cidtuvn,"  **Artium  quo^jue  Magjstri^  omnea  ei  Mntjtdi^ 
tempore  ueceaeiiriae  suae  regentiae  completo,  gtattm  od  mcram 
Tii^ologiani  se  diver Uint :  eidem  tarn  diii(jenteim  exinde  opavm 
dantes,  ui  septtmo  post  gmduro  Magisterii  af^lemptam  MMtDOf  md 
baccalaureaium  in  Theoloffid,  et  exinde  ad  gradum  Di^etorU  Mt 
mdtm  facidtate  minLitfantur,  sub  poeoa  aroatioms  m  Calkgio  in 
perpetutim,  uisi  ex  cuusa  rutionabili/*  &c> — This  College  pmeati 
to  19  cures  of  souls, 

XVII.  Wadham  Collegr  (1612)  is  de8crib«d  m  *^qmdimm 
Cdkgtum  perpetuum  Saerae  Theologian,**  4c.  Tkm  Warden 
muEt  be  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Masters  mast  proceed  ciiker  in 
the  faculty  of  Theohgi/,  Medicine,  or  Civil  I^w.—Tke  CoOefe 
presentB  to  1 3  cures  of  souls. 

xvin.  Tlie  Statutes  of  Pemsbokz  CmJLmsm^  whidb  hmr  dotir 
1629,  refjuiie  that  ''Omne^  Soeii  H  SekeUtfm  mm  md  iHirfnm 
Theologifte  obiifjabmitur,  ei  trunl  Frt^h^f^eri  twtei yi—r  WMmm 
a  gradu  Magi.^terii  iti  artibus  siLiceploL  K«e  wm^bmak  m  Cal- 
legio  ultra  viginti  anuo6  ab  eodem  gnidn^  mimfi^mKi  netiU^ittt 
bacojtlaurd:'  Thomas  Tee«dale*a  seven  FeUevs  mr^  mB  §mtmd 
to  lake  I/ol^  Orders,  Queen  Anae  ■■tit'I  m  iStmmmj  id 
UlouceBter  to  the  Mastership  for  ever. — -Tk  College  peeKBle 
to  8  cures  of  souls. 
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XIX.  Worcester  Coixegb, 
retains  the  same  character  : — ^^ 
Scholares  admittendl  sont,  ex 
ijuatuor  annus  a  grnda 
inilitntUTt  tt  poii  iuiiiiiPt  # 
ordiT^em  pnjfmtmBoaJhtit,  .  .  .  Heefli 
c]uam  duo6  in  faeuJtiaiM  cfik  fmmm^ 
timus/' — The  College  pteeenia  to  to 
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But  lie  who  woald  understand  to  what  ao  extent  the  ReUgwuM 
element  pervades  the  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford^  must 
hispeet  those  Statutes  for  himself.  The  constant  requirement 
that  the  Bible  shuU  be  read  during  time  of  dinner, — ^ (sometimes 
the  portion  so  read  being  explained  afterward;*  by  one  of  the 
Fellows) :  the  frequent  provii^ion  made  for  holding  Theological 
l)i&putationg,  or  giving  Divinity  Lectures,  in  the  Cliapel :  the 
duties  of  the  "Catechist:*'  the  provision  for  public  Grace  Wfore 
mealsj^for  Prayers,^ — for  the  observance  of  Festival  Days, — for 
the  maiotenance  of  the  Choir,  and  for  Divine  worbhip  generally  : 
— these  and  many  other  like  details,  oil  pcjint  unmistakably  iQ 
one  direction,  and  prove  incontestably  that  the  recent  Legisla- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  a  rerarsal  of  the  Intentions  of  Founders 
and  Benefactors.  Who  that  eurveys  the  foregoing  extracts  will 
deny  that  *'  the  Disestablishment  of  Religion  "  in  such  In- 
stitutions as  these,  is  *'  the  Betrayal  of  a  Sacred  Trust  "  ? 


APPENDIX    (G). 

Tub  Colleges  of  Oxford  intended  for  the  encourage- 
ment OF  Learning  in  the  sons  of  poor  Parents. 

[Refirred  to  at  prnjes  320  :  359-63  :  427  :  451-3- J 

The  followung  notices  on  this  subject,  indicative  of  the  inten- 
tioua  of  Founders,  are  derived  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
HtatuteB,     Such  notices  might  be  very  largely  increa&ed  :— 

**  Eos  semper  in  Scholares  Collegii  eligi  voluniu&  "  (so  run  the 
Statutes  of  University  College)  ''fjui  stmt  facfdtati&us  pau- 
Ifrriores."  .,  ,  The  pioua  foundress  of  Balliol  {1282)  has  a 
notable  injunction  : — "  Et  ut  melius  provideaiur  auatentationi 
pauptrufth  ad  qtmrum  utUitattm  intcndtmus  lahorare,  volumuB 
tpRid  ditioree  in  aocietate  Scholarium  nostrorum  ita  temperate 
f^tudeant  vivere  ut  paujH'reg  nullo  m(kio  graventur  propter  ex- 
jtensaa  onerosas,'*  The  Statutes  which  till  latel}"  exclusively 
governed  tlie  society  were  those  framed  by  the  Bps.  of  Win- 
chester and  Carlisle  in  1 507.     These  provide  that  the  Scholars 
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shall  wait  on  the  Fellows  at  tahle,  and  **de  reliquiis  WBomm 
Magistri  et  Sociorum  vivant," — a  sufficient  indicatiofli  of  whftl 
musfc  have  been  their  condition,  •  .  .  The  qualifications  of  tlie 
"Scholares"  of  Exeteb  College  are  thus  set  down: — "ad 
proficiendum  aptiores,  in  morihus  honestiores,  et  in  foevtUmtiUms 
pauperiores."  ,  •  ,  The  following  is  tlie  provision  on  this  subject 
in  the  Statutes  of  Oribl  : — '■'  Hoc  enim  in  eadem  domo  specia- 
liter  obeervari  volumus,  ut  circa  eoa  qui  ad  hujutmodi  rfunwo- 
sipiae  parti ci pi  urn  admittendi  fuerint  diligent i  solicitnditie 
caveatur^  7w  qui  praeter  humiUs,  tnJigentes,  ad  ftudium  ha- 
bile a,  proficere  voleivtes  ric{pfaniurJ\  .  .The  founder  of  Qtncn's 
College  {1340)  ordains, — *'  Sint  insuper  semper  in  eadett  miilii 
pauperes  jure7ie3  in  subdnplo  nnmero  ad  majttmniu  — iwrew 
pan:'!!!  ^cholarinm  in  eadem  pro  tunc  extstentium :  iim  flMil 
nununfs  eorumlem  pduperum  jtumenim  Mftmmgimim  4mtrmm 
Chri^ti  disci pvlorwm  mm  excedtiij*  *'  Pampfrft  tale*  noiiAtitari 
volo  et  assiimi  juxta  for  mam  electionis  Soeiomi^  ita  tMBtti 
quod  ifbtliytf^hs  de  tm4  parenitla  vd  eommm^mmtit^  tft  im  htm 
ubi  heneficia  dictae  aulae  confiistuut>  QBt% 
The  rtgulations  concerning  thoj^e  poor  iM^pa  i 
the  Statuteg.  .  -  .  William  of  WykebMi  (14 
College^  as  consmting  'Mn  et  d« 
septuaginta  pauperum  mdigentim 
So  Abp.  Chicheley  (1443)  describes  All  ^^rui"  OoUJBaB  as 
'^unum  Collegium  pauperum  ae  imd^fimiimm  S^f0tur^mm^  timn* 
corum."  .  .  .  Magdalen  Colubob  ^ma  iaiiJiiiiil  la  ki  **|icf^ 
petunni  Collegium  pauperum  H  I'nAffwffinwt  StAtJmrimmkt  eleri* 
corum/'  Over  and  nhove  tbc$e, — "sint  aLi  IngiaHa  jm^ptres 
Sckidare^,  vulgiiritcr  Dem^s  nuucupali**'  • . »  TkncxiT  CoiijEOB 
was  fdunded  (1556)  '*  ad  lierpeimmm  fmmfmwm  Sdimhrmm  in 
A  eadem  ia  degentium  susteutAlioncHU*'  **1Vrai  ^|«od  in  omnibug, 
et  super  omnia,  paui)fr(aii  fgwmimr^  ita  ml  u  Hmhtm  mt  kt^jtM 
deem'ym/nfte  ^xir^/o^/^iAton^iit  ndmiJHmimt^  fin  inyil  ffmti,  Uhds 
vivani,  seque  in  bonarum  Ut«fllfllHl  alBdiit  SBalidHteiit,  non 
habent :  et  omni  firt  amieoemm  ipp  ifaifilirfi  #aai  togiioecuntur/' 
.  .  ,  The  founder  of  S.  JoH^^'s  CoUJ»K(tS55VdMkrB8  that — 
''quia  Chbistus  praecijut  paiipaia  v«c^«i%  ia  boiptia,  noa 
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ordinamus  et  volmnus  quod  oranes  in  collegium  nostrum  ad 
BJiDOB  probatiouts  eligendi,  ginl  jmiiperes  ei  indigtmUs  Scholarts, 
clei^ci,'*  Accordingly  he  provides  au  endowmeut  fur  50  **  Scho- 
lares  pauperiares,"  .  .  ♦  The  expresBioii  recurs  in  the  Btatutes 
of  Pembroke  Collegk  with  reference  to  Thomas  Tee&dale*s 
fouutlatiou  (1629),  His  Scholars  were  to  he  ^* ^^  paujmriorihui" 
.  .  ,  Jbisus  College  (1571)  was  founded  (tnte'r  alia)  *^ad  pau- 
jierum  ei  inx^pd  afflictorum  stihlevaiiojiernj'  ,  .  .  Wadham  is 
described  (1612)  as  '*aliquod  Collegium  jKtupetum  et  indifftn- 
Hum  Schotarium" 


Let  me  refer  here  to  three  Pamphlets  by  my  friend  and  late 
brother-Fellow,  Dr.  Chase,  Principal  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  who  has 
ever  been  the  firm  and  consistent  champion  of  the  *'  Pauperes 
Scbolare,«,"^ — the  faithful  advocate  of  the  claims  of  Povertt/  on 
our  Collegiate  Foundations:  —  (i)  ^A  Plea  for  John  Lord  Craven^ 
and  the  Ehetnost/nari/  ptir^mse  nf  Fotrndtrs  geft^raUjt/*  [n.d,]  i— 
(2)  *  The  Eights  of  "  hidige^ites*'  hi  respect  to  College  Foundations* 
A  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Pukington,  1856  :  — (3)  'Education,  for  fntgal 
men  at  the  Universiti/  of  Oxf&rd,  An  account  of  the  exj^enments 
at  S*  Mary' 9  and  S,  Alhan  UaUs,^ — 1864.  ...  I  have  hIso  before 
me  some  prophetic  wordn  of  hi8  iu  a  fhort  pamphlet  entitled 
*  The  De-Christimiiung  of  the  Colleger  of  Oxford'  reprinted  from 
the  "  Standard"  of  Oct.  27,  1868.     Dr.  Chage  begins,— " Thk 

EFFECT,  WHATEVER  MAY  BE  THE  INTENTION,  OP   Mb.  [uoW  Lord 

Chief  Justice]  Coleeidge's  Bill,  should  it  pass  luto  an  Act, 
CAN   BE,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  University, 

NOTHING  LESS  THAN  THE   DE-ChHISTIAN1ZING  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

OF  Oxford/* — A  truer  sentence  was  never  penned. — "  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself*  (the  words  are  Dean  Mansel's)  '*the  con- 
viction that  your  Tests'  Bill  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  assaults 
destined  to  effect  an  entire  separation  between  the  Vniversiti/  and 
the  Church'* 
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